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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  following  work  is  to  make  a  small 
contribution  to  that  science,  which,  however  little  it  may 
be  cultivated,  is  only  second  in  importance  to  one  other, 
— I  mean  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  at  various 
times  been  designated  Political  Science,  Political  Philo- 
sophy, Polity,  and  State  Economy.  This  is  something 
quite  distinct  from,  and,  I  venture  to  affirm,  more  in- 
teresting  to  society,  than  the  limited  study  of  Political 
Economy,  which  forms  only  a  section  of  it,  and  which 
confines  itself  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  science  of  State  Economy,  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever much  it  has  been  neglected  in  this  country,  includes 
the  whole  internal  regulation  of  states,  their  resources, 
their  composition,  and  their  means  of  improvement. 

The  country  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted  has  been 
often  described  by  travellers  of  various  tastes  and  talents, 
each  working  on  his  own  peculiar  plan,  and  pursuing  his 
distinct  path ;  but  no  work  in  our  own  language,  and 
none  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  any  other  idiom, 
attempts  to  draw  so  comprehensive  a  picture  of  the 
entire  land,  or  to  afford,  even  within  the  limits  of  many 
volumes,  so  concentrated  a  view  of  its  various  features. 
The  learned  men,  indeed,  who  spring  so  abundantly  from 
that  soil,  have  not  neglected  to  portray,  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  the  country  on  which  they  cast  so  much 
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lustre,  but  their  labours  are  scattered  over  an  exteDsive, 
and  not  always  accessible  ground. 

The  eminent  German  writers  who  have  illustrated 
the  statistics,  institutions,  and  geography  of  their  own 
country,  will  pardon  the  omissions  as  well  as  the  com- 
missions of  this  work,  which  derives  nearly  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  its  composition  from  their  researches. 
They  will  discern  imperfections  in  many  parts  which  will 
not  be  equally  perceptible  to  other  eyes ;  but  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  their  candour  not  to  foresee  that 
the  desire  which  animates  me  of  rendering  justice  to 
Germany,  will  ensure  on  their  part  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion, if  not  a  welcome.  Although  the  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted  in  this  volume,  and  is  not  even  fully 
treated  in  all  its  parts,  yet  by  most  English  readers  it  will 
be  found  suflSciently  large,  if  not  abundantly  long. 

I  am  far  from  professing  to  present  either  a  Geography 
or  a  Topography  of  Germany, — but  my  endeavour  is 
rather  to  point  out  all  that  is  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  in  that  country ;  all  which  distinguishes  it 
from  its  neighbours;  all  which  connects  it  with  the 
political,  literary,  and  social  Btat«  of  mankind;  and  all 
which  marks  its  actual  condition  and  prospects.  Some 
readers  will  find  a  few  things  here  which  they  did  not 
expect,  and  others  will  look  in  vain  for  some  objects 
which  they  hoped  to  discover.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
a  selection  out  of  so  vast  a  whole;  and  I  have  often 
sought  rather  for  that  which  lies  under  the  surface,  and 
which  is  least  current  in  the  works  of  travellers  and 
geographers,  than  for  matters  familiar  to  all,  and  readily 
available  in  other  sources.  The  quality  and  the  interest 
of  materials  have  guided  my  choice  much  more  than 
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tbeir  diaposition  to  form  a  compact  aod  uniform  system. 
Thus  I  have  omitted  nearly  alt  that  relates  to  geology, 
natural  history,  and  climate, — while  I  have  indulged 
freely  in  most  branches  of  statistics,  and  have  even 
introduced  prisons  and  mineral  waters.  An  author 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  doing  that  of  which  he 
does  not  announce  any  intention ;  those,  in  short,  who 
feel  an  interest  in  Germany,  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
topics  which  I  have  handled ;  and  those  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  subject,  assuredly  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  description  still  more  bulky,  various,  and  prolix. 

I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  if  this  imperfect  compilation 
should  in  any  degree  awaken  the  attention  of  Englishmen 
to  a  country  which  is  allied  to  them  by  closer  and  more 
natural  ties  than  any  other  section  of  Europe:  to  a 
people  who  harmonize  with  us  in  character,  in  many  of 
their  tastes,  and  in  extraction ;  and  who  are  disposed  to 
regaxd  us  with  a  more  fraternal  eye  than  any  other,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes.  Our 
hterature  has,  in  Crermany,  found  its  warmest  admirers, 
and  its  ablest  commentators;  and  long  habits  of  peace 
have  generated  towards  us  an  alliance  of  the  heart,  not 
dependant  on  treaties,  and  not  capable  of  being  stifled  by 
decrees.  In  moments  of  calamity,  to  that  quarter  we 
must  turn  with  the  best  probability  of  support, — if  the  sen- 
timent of  national  gratitude  does  really  exist  at  all ;  and  in 
all  seasons,  those  amongst  us  who  may  find  it  convenient 
to  quit  their  own  country,  or  to  educate  their  children 
abroad,  will  there  meet  with  the  nearest  equivalent  for 
the  home  which  they  abandon,  and  wilt  incur  the  least 
risk  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  their  children,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  secure  for  them  accomplishments, 
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■which,  if  they  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  can  nowhere  be 
BO  easily  acquired  as  in  Germany. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  sources  to 
which  I  have  had  recourse ;  many  are  quoted  in  the  text, 
or  in  notes,  several  have  been  obtained  on  the  spot  during 
a  lengthened  residence,  and  some  from  frequent  oral 
and  written  communication  with  natives.  Throughout,  I 
have  been  most  largely  indebted  to  the  "  Statistical  and 
Genealogical  Almanac*,"  published  annually  at  Weimar, 
originally  edited  by  tlie  late  indefatigable  Hassel,  and 
continued  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  by  Dr.  Froriep, 
the  chief  of  the  remarkable  "  Industrie  Comptoir"  at 
Weimar,  from  which  so  many  excellent  productions  have 
emanated.  Stein's  admirable  "  Manual  of  Geography 
and  Statistics,"  has  also  contributed  to  my  storesf. 

For  the  chapter  on  prisons,  embracing  also  some  por- 
tion of  criminal  and  moral  statistics,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  elaborate  notes  which  Lagarmitte  has  appended  to 
the  Strasburg  edition  of  "  Juhus  on  Prisons,"  published 
in  1831.  Among  the  miscellaneous  authorities  to  whom 
I  must  express  my  obligations,  I  may  enumerate  in 
general  terms,  the  well-known  names  of  Baibi,  Bickes, 
Hassel,  Malchus,  Schnabel,  Schon,  Berghaus's  "  Jour- 
nal t,"  and  the  "Revue  Germanique,"  which  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  history  of  German  literature,  as  far  as  the  name 

*  "  Genealogisch-Hiatorisch-StatiatUohes  Almanach."  To  the  "  Al- 
manach  de  Ootha,  publiabcd  EtnDually  at  Qotha,  in  the  French  laDguage, 
I  have  also  been  occaaionally  indebted. 

t  "  Hondbuch  der  Qcographie  und  Statistik."  (Volume  the 
second.) 

X  "  Annalen  der  Erd-Volker  und  Staatenkunde,"  Berlin.  We  per- 
ceive with  pleafiuro  that  Berghaue  is  now  publishing  a  verj'  elaborate 
Byatcmatic  work,  entitled  "  Allgemcine  binder  und  Vblkerkunde." 
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of  Schiller,  is  derived  from  lectures  delivered  at  the 
university  of  Bonn,  by  the  venerable  and  widely-known 
W.  A.  von  Schlegel ;  this  is  the  first  time  that  they 
have  appeared  in  any  form,  and  I  am  indebted  for 
them  to  the  copious  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  my 
accomplished  friend,  Mr.  George  Toynbee,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  To  the 
talents  and  learning  of  this  gentleman  I  must  express 
my  grateful  acknowledgment  for  very  much  valuable 
assistance  afforded  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and 
especially  in  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  German 
literature  to  the  present  day. 

For  the  materials  of  the  history  of  the  nobility  of 
Crermany,  I  am  indebted  to  the  "  Geschichte  des  Adels," 
of  Rauschnick.  The  account  of  the  mineral  waters  has 
been  derived  from  the  "  Balneographisches  Statistiscb- 
Historisches  Hand  und  Worterbuch,"  by  Von  Zedlitz. 
The  anecdotes  of  the  ordei-s  of  knighthood  have  beea 
supplied  by  the  "Almanach  de  Gotha."  To  the  well- 
known  repertory,  the  "  Conversations-Lexikon,"  (eighth 
edition,)  and  to  its  Supplement,  the  "  Conversations- 
Lexikon  der  Neuesten  Zett  und  Literatur,"  we  have  had 
frequent  recourse. 

The  tables  in  the  Appendix  are  not  offered  as  posi- 
tive iacts,  hut  merely  as  probable  approximations  to 
the  real  state  of  things;  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  evidence  afforded  by  various  writers,  collected  at 
varying  periods; — and,  although  more  or  less  correct 
at  the  time  at  which  they  were  at  first  severally 
published,  may  no  longer  be  applicable  to  the  existing 
condition  of  things.  Statistical  science  is  not  to  be 
depreciated  because  its  results  are  not  permanept;   in 
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this  respect  it  partakes  of  the  alloy  of  almost  all  humau 
sciences, — whose  principles  and  whose  fiicta  are  succes- 
sively rejected  or  modified  in  each  coming  generation ; 
yet  the  labours  of  our  predecessors  are  not  on  that  ■ 
account  useless,  and  those  who  subsequently  work  in  the 
same  mine  profit  by  their  errors,  omissions,  and  exag- 
gerations, and  employ  them  as  a  safety-lamp  to  guide 
their  steps  in  future  researches. 
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GERMANY. 

SECTION  I. 
GERMANY  CONSIDERED  AS  A  WHOLE. 


Sketch  of  the  Hiatory  of  Germany,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  th^  present  Time. 

The  G«nnany  of  tlie  Romans  comprised  not  merely  the  marshy 
and  woody  region  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Vistula,  and 
the  Baltic,  but  also  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finnland, 
Lironia,  and  Prussia.  The  races  which  inhabited  these  terri- 
tories, resembled  each  other  more  or  less  in  physical  character, 
manners,  and  language,  and  were  considered  to  have  had  a 
common  origin.  The  ancient  Grerman  was  of  huge  stature ;  he 
liad  reddish  hair  and  blue  eyes;  he  was  more  tolerant  of  cold 
and  huoger  than  of  heat  and  thirst ;  loyal,  faithful,  and  unsus- 
picious towards  his  friend,  he  well  knew  how  to  dissimulate  and 
deceive  when  acting  against  an  enemy ;  impatient  of  control,  he 
regarded  independence  as  the  greatest  earthly  blessing,  and 
would  sooner  sacrifice  his  life  than  lose  his  liberty.  Unac- 
quainted not  only  with  luxuries,  but  with  the  common  arts  of 
life,  such  as  agriculture,  the  use  of  metals,  and  writing,  his 
principal  means  of  existence  were  furnished  by  scanty  herds, 
and  the  precarious  booty  of  the  chase.  In  time  of  peace  he 
was  given  to  drunkenness  and  gambling,  and  was  accustomed 
to  r^ard  as  divine  suggestions,  the  plans  which  he  formed  whilst 
in  a  state  of  iatoxication. 

The  government  of  these  races  was  democratic;  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  it  is  true,  the  heads  of  several  tribes  were  called 
kings,  but  regal  power,  as  the  modems  understand  it,  was  never 
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exercised.  There  were  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  into 
which,  at  a  certain  age,  every  youth  waa  received,  and  where, 
either  at  fixed  times,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions,  deliberations 
were  held  on  the  necessity  of  declaring  peace  or  war,  and  on  the 
choice  of  leaders.  On  such  occasions,  they  expressed  their 
approval  of  a  proposition  by  striking  their  weapons  on  their 
shields,  and  their  disapprobation  by  hollow  murmurs.  On  occa- 
sions of  imminent  danger,  several  tribes  often  chose  a  single 
leader, — generally  some  chief  noted  for  his  bravery,  whose 
example  was  more  efficacious  than  his  commands.  The  power  of 
the  military  chieftain  was  in  abeyance  in  time  of  peace,  when  the 
sole  authorities  were  civil  officers  chosen  in  the  general  assemblies, 
to  decide  disputes  and  administer  justice  in  particular  districts. 
These  officers  were  called  princes,  and  had  each  a  guard  and  a 
council  composed  of  (»ie  hundred  persons,  but  they  had  no 
power  to  condemn  a  freeman  to  death,  or  even  to  cause  him  to 
be  imprisoned  or  beaten. 

Bravery  was  held  to  be  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  men  of  the 
ancient  German  tribes,  and  chastity  of  their  women.  Polygamy 
was  only  tolerated  in  the  princes,  and  divorces  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Adultery  was  an  inexpiable  offence,  and  of  seduction  no 
defence  was  admitted.  The  religious  opinions  of  this  people 
could  only  be  crude  and  imperfect;  they  adored  the  sun,  moon, 
fire  and  earth,  but  they  attributed  the  supreme  direction  of 
human  affairs  to  certain  gods,  the  creatures  of  their  imagination, 
whose  will  and  decrees  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  ascertain. 
They  believed  in  a  future  world,  where  the  courageous  are 
rewarded  by  feasts,  where  they  narrate  thdr  former  exploits, 
and  drink  beer  from  immense  horns,  or  from  the  sculls  of  thdr 
enemies. 

The  origin  of  the  ancient  GermaDS,  though  very  obscure,  is 
doubtless  Asiatic:  Joseph  von  Hammer  calls  them  a  Bactrio- 
Median  race.  They  first  became  known  to  the  Romans  in  the 
year  before  Christ  114,  when  they  invaded  the  Alpine  regions, 
defeated  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  and  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  the  republic  for  many  years,  till  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  Marius,  b.c.  101.     At  this  p^iod  they  were 
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called  the  Cimbri,  but  very  little  was  known  respecting  their 
origin  or  character.  The  next  notice  we  find  of  tliein,  is  in  the 
wars  of  Caesar,  who  after  he  had  conquered  Gaul,  repulsed 
Ariovistus,  a  leader  of  the  Germans,  who  bad  invaded  and  wished 
to  settle  in  that  country.  Cesar  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  not 
with  the  view  of  making  conquests  in  the  German  deserta,  hut 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Gaul  from  ultra-rhenane  incur- 
sions; in  his  later  Gallic  wars,  however,  he  had  Germans  in  his 
pay,  as  also  in  his  campaign  agaiiiHt  Pompey.  The  tirst  exten- 
sive invasion  of  Germany  was  made  by  Tiberius,  who  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Elbe;  but  the  career  of  Soman  conquest  was 
shortly  interrupted  by  the  defeat,  or  rather  destruction,  of  three 
legions  under  QuinUlJus  Varus,  by  Herman  the  Choruscian,  in 
the  ninth  year  before  Christ.  The  Romans  now  repassed  the 
Rhine,  and  never  recovered  their  former  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  eflbrts  of  the  heroic  Germanicus;  indeed,  they  were  sliortly 
compelled  to  abandon  the  project  of  sul^ugating  Germany. 

In  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the  relation  of  the  Barbarians 
to  the  Rmnana  was  completely  altered ;  the  policy  of  the  latter 
was  Do  longer  aggressive,  and  they  were  happy  now  to  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  predatory  attacks,  which,  in  the 
intervals  of  civil  war,  the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
on  their  neighbours.  In  the  year  220,  new  raoes,  the  Vi^goths, 
Gepidi,  and  Heruliana,  appeared  in  Dacia,  and  about  the  same 
time  we  first  hear  of  the  Alemanni,  a  mixture  of  Teutonic 
tribes,  to  protect  themselves  against  whom,  the  Romans  erected 
the  Vallum  Romanorum,  parts  of  which  still  remain  between 
Jacthausen  and  (Ehringen.  As  the  empire  became  weaker, 
the  Franks,  who,  together  with  the  Alemanni,  were  the  most 
powerful  German  people,  advanced  as  far  as  Spain,  and  shortly 
afterwards  completely  conquered  Gaul,  where  they  formed  a  state 
of  which  the  first  king  was  Clovis,  and  which  was  afterwards  to 
comprehend  Germany,  or  at  least  the  territories  of  the  Saxons, 
Thuriagians,  and  Alemanni.  Clovis  died  in  the  year  &\1,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thierry  I.,  who  subjugated  the  Thurin- 
gians,  DMule  the  Saxons  tributary  to  his  power,  and  gave  laws  to 
the  Suabiana  and  Bavarians.  Thierry  died  in  534.  The  reigns 
a  2 
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of  hJB  iaimediate  successors  are  only  remarkable  for  the  bloody 
wars  carried  on  between  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons.  The  later 
Merovingian  kings  proved  themselves  to  be  a  d^enerate  race; 
they  led,  for  the  most  part,  secluded  lives  of  effeminacy  and 
debauchery,  and  abandoned  the  duties  of  government  to  the 
mayors  of  the  palace,  who  abusing  their  authority,  shortly  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  themselves  on  the  throne. 

The  last  Merovingian  king  was  Childeric  III.,  who  was  deposed 
in  "350,  by  Pepin,  his  mayor  of  the  palace,  who,  after  confining 
him  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Berten,  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
aad  founded  the  Carlovingiao  dynasty.  By  this  time  the  poli- 
tical constitution  of  most  of  the  German  nations  had  made  a 
considerable  advance  towards  its  modem  state.  The  govemmeot 
of  the  Franks  was  monarchical,  and  the  succession  hereditary ; 
the  king  made  war  or  concluded  peace  without  consulting  the 
states ;  and  new  laws  were  issued  at  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
not  so  much  that  they  might  receive  the  consent  of  the  latter,  as 
in  order  that  they  might  be  solemnly  established.  The  states 
were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  was  composed  of  bishops, 
abbots,  dukes,  and  counts,  who  had  a  deliberative  voice  in  all  the 
assemblies :  the  second  was  composed  of  ma^strates  and  inferior 
officers^  whose  only  duty  was  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  other. 
Measures  were  proposed  by  the  king  through  his  referendary ; 
the  states  of  the  first  class  deliberated  on,  and  the  soverdgn 
decided  reelecting  them ;  in  the  form  of  laws  they  were  then 
communicated  to  the  states  of  the  second  class,  who  were  enjoined 
to  execute  them.  The  dukes  were  merely  governors  of  provinces, 
who  received  orders  from  the  sovereign ;  instead  of  a  salary, 
they  had  a  certain  domain  assigned  them,  from  which  they  drew 
their  revenues;  for  instance,  the  town  of  Wurzburg  and  its 
dependencies  were  the  domain  of  the  dukes  of  Franconia,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period,  the  circle  of  Wurtemberg  was  that  of*  the 
dukes  of  Saxony.  The  counts,  subordinate  to  the  dukes,  adminis- 
tered justice  in  districts  which  were  called  pagi  or  ^auen— hence 
the  names  of  provinces,  Breisgau,  Argau,  Rheingau,  Sec.  Royal 
commissaries— mt««i  domintci — travelled  through  the  duchies  at 
stated  times,  to  watch  over  the  impartial  administratUHi  of  j  ostice, 
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K  duty  which  was  also  asagned  to  the  bishops.  Fioal  appeals  were 
made  to  the  count  palatine,  who  was  also  the  judge  of  the  court. 
Neither  duke  nor  count  was  ao  hereditary  title ;  but  the  sovereign 
very  generally  conferred  the  dignity  on  the  sone  or  brothers  of 
those  who  had  previously  been  invested  with  it.  Though  the 
office  of  a  count  was  purely  civil,  he  commanded  the  troops  of 
his  district  in  time  of  war ;  he  was  called  a  margrave  when  the 
defence  of  a  border  territory  was  entrusted  to  him.  After  the 
counts,  came  the  noble  signers  or  barons,  who  owned  the  greatest 
part  of  the  territory  either  as  fiefs,  or  allodial  estates.  The  last 
order  was  that  of  the  ordinary  nobles,  who  composed  the  force  of 
the  armies,  and  whose  military  services  were  repaid  by  small  fiefs, 
which  were  only  granted  for  life,  and  on  condition  that  the  vassal 
should  take  up  arras  on  the  demand  of  the  prince.  The  rest  of 
the  nation  was  composed  of  artisans  and  of  serfs :  the  latter  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  by  the  fortune  of  war,  or 
had  entered  it  voluntarily,  for  a  certain  annual  retribution. 

Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Merovingians  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  the  pope, 
Zachary,  had  sanctioned  his  usurpation  : — he  was  the  first  king 
of  France  who  was  crowned  with  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  An 
intimate  alliance  existed  between  this  prince  and  the  pope,  whom, 
in  7^^9  ^c  joined  in  chastising  the  enemy  of  the  latter,  Astolfus, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  notwithstanding  that  his  states  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  liis  interference  with  Italian  politics.  Pepin 
carried  on  successful  wars  against  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons: 
the  latter  were  compelled  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
horses;  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  between  them  and 
the  Franks  was,  that  the  monks  of  Fulda  should  be  allowed  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Christian  rdigion. 

Pepin  died  in  7^t  °»<^  ^^  succeeded  by  his  two  sons, 
Charlemagne  and  Carloman.  On  the  decease  of  the  latter  in 
771,  the  former  became  sole  ruler  of  all  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 
Id  772.  a  great  war  was  undertaken  against  the  Saxons,  prin- 
dpally  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Fulda,  whose  Christian 
missionaries  they  had  massacred:  this  contest  ItHig  continued, 
with  various,  and  at  first,  with  very  undecided  results;   in  783, 
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WitteLind  drfeated  at  Sintal  the  army  of  Charlemagne,  who 
revenged  himself  by  the  msssacre  of  Verden,  where  he  decapitated 
four  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  partigaoa  of  his  adversary ;  at 
last,  vanquished  in  two  sanguinary  battles,  Wittekind  and  his 
brother  Albion  submitted  to  the  Franks,  and  were  baptized  at 
Altigny.  In  "JSl,  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy,  and  Louis,  his  brother,  king  of  Aquitaine^ 

Conquest  invariably  attended  the  anus  of  Charlemagne;  he 
defeated  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  parcelled  out  his  duchy  into 
counties;  subjugated  the  Sclavonians  in  Poinerania;  and  routed 
the  Huns,  who  had  ravaged  Bavaria :  in  Italy,  his  arms  were 
equally  successful  against  the  empress  Irene.  In  800,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Leo  II. 
Three  years  afterwards  is  the  date  of  the  last  revolt  of  die 
Saxons ;  they  were  again  defeated,  and  Charlemagne  now  trans- 
ported ten  thouBMid  Saxon  families  into  the  interiw  of  his 
dominions,  and  gave  their  possessions  to  the  Obotrites;  finally, 
the  nation  was  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  The 
last  wars  of  Charlemagne  were  successful  expeditions  against  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Danes.  He  died  in  814,  and  was  buried  at 
Aix-l&.Chapelle,  where  the  emperor  Otho  III.  afterwards  opened 
his  tomb,  and  found  him  sitting  on  a  throne  clothed  in  his 
imperial  robes. 

In  1163,  this  emperor  was  placed  amongst  the  saints  of  the 
Romish  church  by  the  anti-pope,  Faecal  III.;  and  fourteen 
year*  afterwards  by  the  pope,  Alexander  III.  Though  he  did 
not  know  bow  to  write,  he  was  very  learned  for  the  age  in  whidi 
be  lived,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  the  sciences.  He  married 
successively  four  wives,  and  had  five  concubines.  The  territories 
which  he  governed  were  immense :  he  possessed  all  France,  the 
county  of  Barcelona  in  Spain,  Italy  as  fu-  as  Benevento,  all 
Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  part  of  Hungary. 

Louis  the  Debonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Hild^arde, 
a  Suabian  princess,  was  proclaimed  emperor  a  year  before  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  signalised  the  commencement  of  hla 
reign  by  allowing  the  banished  Saxons  (o  return  to  their  homes. 
The  govfrnment  of  this  prince  was  perpetually  disturbed  by  his 
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son*,  who  rebelled  agiiast  bim  and  quarrelled  with  one  soother. 
In  839,  the  pope,  Gr^ory  IV.,  entered  France  Cor  the  purpose 
of  pacifying  these  troubles,  but  he  finally  took  part  with  the  *oni 
against  the  father,  who  was  deposed,  and  confined  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Prum,  He  was  accused  of  viewing  with  iodifference  the 
debaucheries  of  his  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  the  count  <^ 
Weiogarten,  in  Suabia, — of  having  murdered  Bernard,  king  of 
Italy, — and  of  having  neglected  to  hold  the  customary  assemblies 
in  the  month  of  March ;  for  these  oiTences  he  was  constrained  to 
do  penanoe  in  public  He  was  afUrwards  absolved  by  hit 
bishops  at  St.  Denis;  but  his  rebellious  sons  continued  to  harass 
him  as  before.  He  died  near  Mainz  in  840,  whilst  marching 
against  his  third  sod,  Lewis,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Ger- 
many in  817- 

This  prince  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Omnan 
language,  in  which  several  of  his  laws  were  published.  To 
ensure  the  fiddity  of  his  subjects  he  alienated  a  great  part  of  his 
domains ;  and  in  this  way  may  be  explained  how  the  fiefs  came 
to  be  hereditary.  In  the  last  division  which  Lewis  the  Debon- 
naire  made  of  his  possesions,  the  imperial  dignity,  Italy,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  were  allotted  to  Lothaire, 
Germany  to  Lewis,  and  France  to  Charles  the  Bald.  The  ambi- 
tioa  of  the  eldest  brother  c<Hnpelled  the  two  latter  to  unite  their 
forces  against  him  in  order  to  repel  his  encroachments ;  and  a 
batde  was  fought  at'Fontenai,  near  Auxerrc  in  Burgundy,  where 
Lothaire  was  completely  defeated .  A  treaty  of  peace  was  shortly 
afterwards  concluded  at  Verdun,  by  which  Lewis  was  confirmed 
in  the  poesessian  of  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  right  of 
the  Rhine;  several  towns,  as  Spire,  Mainz,  were  also  conceded 
to  hfm — propter  vint  oopiam,—a.ixordiag  to  the  writers  of  the 
day. 

Lewis  the  German  subdued  the  Obotrites  of  Mecklenbourg, 
and  made  their  leaders  dukes.  In  860,  he  established  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  states  were  entitled  to  co-operate  in  whatever 
was  undertaken  within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  In  870, 
be  gained  possession  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  viz.,  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  towns  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Ckrfogne. 
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This  prince  died  in  876,  and  his  territories  were  divided  between 
his  three  sons :  Carloman,  the  eldest,  obtained  Bavaria  and  its 
depeodeDcies ;  Lewis  III.  was  made  king  of  Saxony  and  of 
Fraoconia,  and  of  that  part  of  Lorraine  mentioned  above ;  and 
Charles  the  Fat  received  Suabia,  Switzerland,  and  Alsatia.  Car- 
loman took  posseBsion  of  Italy,  and  was  proclaimed  king  in  877  • 
be  died  without  Intimate  issue  in  880 ;  and  Bavaria  now  fell  to 
his  brother  Lewis,  Italy  to  Charies  the  Fat  Lewis  had  also  no 
legitimate  issue ;  he  died,  882,  of  chagrin,  after  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Normans,  who  had  invaded  Saxony.  Charles  the 
Fat  now  reigned  over  the  united  territories  of  Lewis  the  German ; 
and  in  884,  he  was  made  regent  of  France,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  the  Simple ;  he  had  already  been  crowned  emperor  by 
the  pope,  John  VIII.,  in  883.  Though  this  prince  could  com> 
mand  forces  equal  to  those  of  Charlemagne,  his  personal  weakness 
and  incapacity  were  such  that  he  was  deposed  in  887,  by  the 
common  consent  of  all  his  subjects ;  the  French  choosing  Eudes, 
count  of  Paris,  to  be  their  sovereign,  the  ItaUans,  the  Dukes 
Guy  and  Berenger,  and  the  Germans,  Arnvul,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Carloman,  the  late  king  of  Bavaria. 

Arnvul  was  poiscmed  in  Italy,  in  899-  An  assembly  of  the 
states  was  now  held  at  Forcheim,  and  Lewis,  son  of  the  late 
Boverdgn,  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  was  elected  king,  because, 
says  Hatton,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  in  his  letter  to  Pope 
John  IX,,  the  states  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  Franks,  whose  sovereigns  were  all  of  the  same  family,  than 
to  introduce  a  new  custom. 

In  906  and  several  succeeding  years,  Germany  was  ravaged 
by  the  Huns,  who  gained  several  victories,  and  were  only  averted 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute;  they  finally  turned 
their  arms  against  Italy.  Lewis  IV.  died,  without  having  been 
married,  in  911 ;  he  was  the  last  Carlovingian  prince  who  reigned 
in  Germany.  As  the  German  monarchy  bad  been  a  conquest  of 
Charlemagne,  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would  remain  an 
hereditary  possession  of  his  family  ;  and  that  now,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  descendant  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  it  would  pass  to 
the  line  of  Charles  the  Bald,  which   was  now  represented  by 
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Charles  the  Simple ;  but  that  prince  was  too  feeble  to  enforce  h» 
rights  at  home,  much  less  to  follow  up  his  claims  abroad,  and 
heoce  the  German  states  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  elect  a 
Eovereigu  from  their  own  body.  The  nobles,  who  thus  assumed 
the  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  now  b^an  to  stipulate  for 
new  rights  and  exclusive  privileges. 

The  duchies  and  counties  which  had  formerly  been  governed 
by  lieutenants  or  commissaries  of  the  sovereign,  now  began  to 
be  regarded  as  hereditary  fiefs.  By  degrees,  the  nobilities  and 
states  of  the  different  duchies  which  had  previously  only  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  the  king,  came  to  be  absolutely 
dependant  on  their  dukes,  and  to  hold-ar  fiefs  the  estates 
which  had  formerly  been  in  the  grant  of  the  crown.  Finally, 
the  dukes  possessed  themselves  of  the  domains  which  had  be- 
looged  to  the  sovereign  in  the  respective  districts.  The  clergy 
also,  soon  extended  their  dominions ;  for  the  sovereign,  dreading 
the  increasing  power  of  the  now  almost  independent  nobility, 
was  glad  to  exempt  the  ecclesiastical  princes  from  their  juris- 
diction, and  to  oppose  the  latter  to  them. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  states  of  Germany 
were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  composed  of  the  Bavarians, 
Suabiaos,  and  Franconians ;  the  other  of  the  Saxons :  these 
states  being  united,  elected  unanimously  Otto  the  Great,  duke 
of  Saxony,  to  be  king  of  Germany,  in  912.  The  great  age  of 
this  prince,  however,  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  crown  ; 
and  he  recommended  them  to  choose  in  his  stead  Conrad,  count 
uf  Franconia,  who  was  accordingly  crowned  king,  October  19th, 
of  the  same  year.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  Germany 
was  again  desolated  by  the  Huns,  who  advanced  as  far  as  Alsatia 
and  Lorraine. 

Conrad  died  in  919,  and  the  states  elected  Henry  the  Fowler, 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  be  his  successor.  The  Huns  had  now 
adopted  such  a  regular  system  of  depredation  in  Germany,  that 
Henry  was  compelled  to  make  important  changes  in  the  general 
constitution  of  the  country  in  order  to  repel  them  :  he  set  on 
foot  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  disciplined  with  great 
assiduity  ;  he  built  several  towns,  and  compelled  the  ninth  part 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  take  up  their  abode  in  them  ; 
the  Saxon  and  other  towns  already  existing,  he  surrounded  with 
walls.  He  decreed  that  all  public  assemblieB  and  feasts  should 
be  held  in  cities  alone;  and  he  gave  to  his  new  citizens  several 
prerogatives  and  privileges,  even  obliging  the  country-people  to 
furnish  them  with  provisions,  and  to  transport  the  third  part  of 
their  harvests  to  Uie  magazines  of  the  cities.  Such  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  origin  of  the  cities,  of  their  communities  and 
guilds.  The  patriciui  families  were  the  descendants  of  nobles 
who  had  changed  thur  country  for  a  town  abode.  Henry  was  a 
warlike  prince :  besides  defeating  the  Huns,  he  conquered  Bran- 
denbourg,  Misnia,  and  Lusatia,  from  the  Sclavonians,  and 
created  margraves  for  the  defence  of  those  provinces.  The  Huns 
were  finally  defeated  at  the  great  battle  of  Meraeburg,  where  their 
army  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  This  sovereign  died  in  986, 
whibt  meditating  an  expedition  into  Italy ;  and  was  buried  in  Ibe 
abbey  of  Quedlinburg,  which  be  had  founded. 

Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  succeeded  hia  father ;  he  was 
elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where,  after  the  dukes,  princes,  and 
other  nobles  had  voted  for  him,  Hildebert,  the  archlHshop  of 
Mainz,  presented  him  to  the  people,  who  approved  the  election  by 
holding  up  their  hands.  After  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
which  was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  Otho  dined 
in  public,  and  was  waited  on  at  table  by  the  dukes  of  his  empire: 
Amoul,  duke  of  Bavaria,  acted  as  marshal,  Eberhard,  duke  of 
Franconia,  as  grand  seneschal,  .and  Herman,  duke  of  Suabia, 
as  grand  cup-bearer.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Otho,  who 
was  Burnamed  the  Great,  was  distracted  by  the  revolts  of  his 
nobles :  his  latter  years  were  occupied  by  Italian  expeditions. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  German  clergy  was  principally  indebted 
for  its  power  and  prosperity;  he  conferred  entire  duchiee  and 
counties  upon  its  dignitaries,  and  allowed  them  to  exercise  the 
same  rights  as  the  secular  princes. 

At  the  diet  held  at  Stella  in  943,  there  was  a  great  dispute 
amongst  the  German  jurisconsults,  as  to  whether  a  child  bom 
after  the  death  of  its  father,  ought  to  share  the  heritage  of  the 
latter  conjointly  with  its  uncles ;    Otho  decreed  that  the  question 
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should  be  decided  by  a  duel,  which  it  accordingly  was;  two 
cbampioDS  were  appoiated,  and  the  one  who  represented  the  cause 
of  the  nephew  gained  the  victory.  It  would  seem  that  Otlio  was 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  a  right  to  he  proved  either  by  oath  or  by 
a  duel,  at  the  optioD  of  the  petitioner. 

Otho  married  Edith,  daughter  of  Edward,  king  of  England, 
and  Easter  of  King  Athelstan.  In  962,  he  was  crowned  emperor 
by  P(^  John  XII.,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  cited  to 
appear  before  the  council  of  Rome,  to  answer  charges  of  sacri- 
l^e  and  other  enormous  crimes:  the  pope  refusing  to  obey  the 
summons,  waa  deposed  to  the  council,  which,  in  concert  with 
the  emperor,  elected  in  his  place  Leo  VIII.  In  964,  a  famous 
decree  of  the  council  of  Rome  gave  to  Otho,  and  to  all  his 
successors,  the  right  of  electing  the  pope,  as  also  of  appointing 
all  bishops  and  archbishops  in  his  kingdoms :  it  was  also  declared 
that  the  emperor  was  entitled  to  name  his  successor.  After  the 
death  of  Edith,  Otho  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Ralph, 
king  of  the  two  Burgundies,  who  was  the  first  Roman  empress 
and  queen  of  Germany  who  was  crowned,  and  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  Otho,  who  succeeded  him  on  his  death  in  973. 

Otho  II.  had  already  been  elected  king  of  Germany  in  961, 
and  crowned  emperor  in  967 :  he  married  in  97^,  Theophania, 
niece  of  John  Zimisces,  emperor  of  the  East.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight,  at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
(rf  St.  Peter. 

Otbo  in.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  late  emperor,  was  only 
three  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  the  death  of  Pope  John  XV. 
be  made  Bruno,  son  <^  Otho,  duke  of  Franconia,  his  successor, 
and  was  crowned  by  him  in  995,  after  having  been  elected 
empem',  in  988,  by  the  diet  of  Verona.  Otho  III.  was  poisoned 
in  1003.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Henry  II.,  or  the  Lame, 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
Id  a  sketch  like  the  present. 

Under  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  counts  palatine  had  their  origin  j 
there  were  two  principal  officers  bo  called,  the  one  for  the  Saxons, 
tile  other  for  the  Franks ;  and  subordinate  ones  in  several  of  the 
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large  duchies.  The  two  palatins  in  chief  were  independent  one 
of  the  other,  and  decided,  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  causes  of  appeal,  but  also  the  disputes  between  the 
princes  of  Germany  and  the  vassals  of  the  crown  residing  iu 
their  territories.  The  count  palatine  was  not  merely  a  judge;  he 
was  also  the  hereditary  governor  of  the  lands  and  domains  of  the 
emperor  in  his  district,  and  receiver-general  of  finance.  As 
the  emperors  and  kings  of  Germany  had  no  fixed  residence, 
and  held  their  courts  scHnetimes  in  one  province  and  sometimes 
in  another,  they  had  palaces  in  all  the  principal  cities,  and 
domains  in  each  province  for  their  support  daring  their  stay; 
and  during  their  absence,  the  conservation  of  their  rights  was 
entrusted  to  the  counts  palatine. 

Under  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  power  and  possessions  of  the 
clergy  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  body  became  at  last 
more  formidable  to  the  sovereign  than  the  secular  princes. 

We  shall  here  enumerate  the  rights  which  were  enjoyed  at  this 
period  by  the  emperor  and  by  the  states,  in  their  individual 
capacities,  or  collectively  as  the  diet.  The  emperor  had  the  ri^t 
of  conferring  all  the  great  benefices,  of  confirming  or  annulling 
the  election  of  the  popes,  of  convoking  councils  and  causing 
them  to  decide  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  of  conferring  the  title  of 
king  on  his  vassals,  of  granting  vacant  fiefs,  of  receiving  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  accruing  from  the  domains,  tolls,  gold 
and  silver  mines,  tributes  of  the  Jews,  and  fines,  of  disposing  of 
Italy  as  its  sovereign,  of  establishing  fairs  and  cides,  and  con- 
ferring civic  rights,  of  convoking  diets  and  fixing  their  duration, 
of  coining  and  of  grandng  that  privilege  to  the  states,  and  of 
causing  justice  to  be  administered  in  the  territories  of  the  stales. 

The  states,  in  their  collective  capacity  as  the  diet,  elected  the 
kings  of  Germany,  appointed  their  guardians,  passed  laws, 
declared  war  and  concluded  peace,  decided  the  disputes  of  other 
states,  and  judged  and  condemned  other  states  accused  of  crime 
and  rebellion.  In  their  own  territories,  the  states  could  f<»in 
alliances  amongst  themselves,  declare  war  and  build  fortresses, 
send  ambassadors  to  foreign  princes,  transmit  their  fiefs  to  their 
sons,  assemble  their  provincial  states  and  cause  their  vassals  to  be 
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ttied  by  them.  The  states  were  also  privileged  by  the  emperor, 
to  omn  money,  to  establish  fairs,  to  exact  tolls,  to  rec^ve  Jews, 
adnunister  justice,  and  possess  gold  mines. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  the  dukes  of  the  house  of 
FranoHiia  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany.  The  first  sovereign 
of  this  line  was  Conrad  II.,  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
votes  in  1024;  he  was  crowned  at  Mainz  by  the  archbishop. 
His  nobles  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  following  order :  first 
the  bishops,  then  the  dukes,  then  the  other  [mnces  and  high 
officers ;  afterwards  the  barons  or  free  lords,  then  the  ordinary 
nobles;  and  finally,  the  freemen  attached  to  the  high  nobility  by 
fiefa  or  certain  duties.  Conrad  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at 
Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Monza.  He  passed  a  law  which 
decreed  that  no  vassal  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief,  except  for 
felony,  and  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  He  died  at  Utrecht 
in  1039. 

It  was  under  the  sovereigns  of  this  line  that  the  regulaUons 
respecting  the  expedition  to  Italy  were  first  enforced.  We  find 
that  it  was  then  the  custom  for  the  kings  of  Germany,  before 
going  to  Italy  to  be  crowned  emperors,  to  announce  their  inten- 
tion a  year  and  six  weeks  before-hand ;  then  all  the  vassals  of  the 
crown  must  assemble  on  the  plain  of  Koncale,  to  be  passed  in 
review ;  the  nobles  must  also  bring  with  them  their  vassals ;  and 
all,  of  whatever  rank,  who  did  not  appear,  forfeited  their  fiefs.  At 
this  period,  the  princes  had  already  their  officers  of  court,  namely, 
a  Diarsbal,  a  seneschal,  a  cupbearer,  and  a  chamberlain. 

To  ^w  the  relatioD  which  existed  at  this  time  between  many 
inferior  nobles  and  the  dukes,  we  may  quote  here  the  answer 
which,  according  to  Wippon,  the  counts  and  lords  of  the  duchy 
of  Suabia  made  to  Duke  Ernest  when  he  summoned  them  to 
rebel  against  tlie  emperor : — "  If  we  were  the  slaves  of  the  king, 
and  he  had  subjected  us  to  your  laws,  we  would  follow  you  in  all 
your  enterprises ;  but  we  are  free,  and  the  emperor  is  nothing 
more  than  the  common  defender  of  our  liberties,  which  we  shall 
lose  if  we  separate  ourselves  from  him ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  you 
require  of  us  that  which  is  unjust,  we  shall  make  use  of  our 
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liberty  to  returo  to  the  emperor,  who  has  ooly  submitted  us  to 
you  under  certain  ccmditEonB." 

Conrad  died  in  lOSQi  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hairy  III. 
The  times  of  Conrad  and  Henry  were  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  German  monarchy ;  but  the  early  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1056,  the  minority  of  his  son,  Henry  IV.,  and  the  feminine 
government  of  tlie  mother  of  the  latter,  Agnes  of  Guienne,  were 
but  too  favourable  to  the  designs  of  the  great  nobles.  A  con- 
tingent misfortune  might  have  brought  the  imperial  throne  into 
a  dependant  state ;  and  such  a  misfortune  at  length  befell  it  in 
the  increase  of  the  papal  power.  H«iry  IV.  was  engaged,  at  an 
early  period  of  faia  reign,  in  a  war  against  the  Saxons;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Rudolf  of  Rheinfeld,  dukeof  Suabia,  and  Bcr- 
told  of  Zasringhen,  duke  of  Carinthia,  united  their  arms  against 
him.  In  IO76,  the  king,  after  having  had  numerous  dispute* 
with  the  pope,  ventured  on  his  deposition  at  a  diet  held  at 
Worms.  When  the  bishops  made  this  known  in  RiMie,  the 
knights  and  the  people  of  that  city,  always  ready  to  embrace  the 
side  of  those  who  exalted  the  cause  of  Rome,  look  up  arms  undw 
the  prefect  of  the  town,  but  the  pope  represented  to  them  that 
spiritual  arms  alone  must  gain  the  victory  in  this  contest  He 
assembled  a  hundred  and  ten  bishops,  and  put  under  the  bann, 
Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  disturber  of  the  German 
empire,  together  with  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  had  been 
present  at  the  diet  of  Worms;  lastly,  he  extended  the  same 
penalty  to  the  king,  declaring  that  he  who  had  violated  the 
honours  of  the  church,  had  more  than  deserved  to  lose  his  own. 
"  I  will  give  him  peace,'"  said  Gregory,  "  when  he  shall  seek 
peace  with  God,'"  (meaning  with  himself).  '*  I  canuot  find  that 
when  the  Lord  confided  to  the  apostle  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell,  he  made  any  exception  in  favour  of  kings." 

At  this  crisis,  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Bertcdd,  and  Rudolf 
consulted  together,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  summoning  of  a  diet, 
in  which  they  urged  the  king,  since  those  who  for  a  year  and  a 
day  remained  under  the  bann  forfeited  their  estates,  to  oblige  the 
pope  to  come  to  Germany.    The  people  at  this  period,  influeDced 
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by  the  monks,  who,  by  castradon,  fasting,  silence,  and  strict 
obedience  to  titeir  orders,  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  popular 
veneraUon,  -wesce  for  the  most  part  determined  in  favour  of  the 
cause  of  nome.  The  emperor,  apprehensive  of  the  coasequences 
that  might  ensoe  if  the  pope  should  make  his  appearance  on  the 
Gennan  side  of  the  Alps,  prderred  to  go  and  seek  absolution  in 
Italy.  He  found  Gregory  at  Canossa,  a  strong  fortress  belonging 
to  Matilda,  countess  of  Este,  which  had  been  formed  by  nature 
and  art,  as  a  secure  asylum.  After  the  king  had  for  three  days 
and  nights  entreated  pardon,  with  lamentation,  in  penitential  gar- 
meots,  and  with  naked  Feet,  Gregory  gave  him  absolution,  under 
an  engagemrat  that  he  should,  within  a  limited  time,  and  accor- 
ding to  the  good  plea&ure  of  the  pope,  reconcile  himself  with  the 
German  princes  and  their  party.  Notwithstanding  these  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  his  enemies  in  the  empire  declared  sliortly  after- 
wards Duke  Rudolf,  king  of  the  Germans;  but  the  fortune  of 
arms  was  on  the  side  of  Henry;  Rudolf  was  slain  in  1080,  and 
Herman  of  Luxemburg,  his  successor,  fell  through  his  own 
pusillanimity.  The  pope  was  now  expelled  from  Rome,  yet  the 
public  sentiment  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  emperor's  victories. 
The  altar  afforded  an  asylum  against  the  exertion  of  the  royal 
power,  and  the  jHivileges  of  particular  ranks  began  to  disfday  an 
influence,  which  in  the  se(|uel  became,  in  an  unforeseen  manner, 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  -The  king''8  enemies  were 
in  his  own  house;  his  eldest  bom,  who  had  revolted,  was  scarcely 
dead,  when  his  second  son,  Henry,  imitating  the  former,  raised  a 
rebellious  hand  against  the  declining  strength  of  his  father,  who 
hftd  already  fought  sixty>five  battles:  the  sons  of  the  monarch 
were  ever  ready  to  enter  into  litigation  against  the  privileges  of 
the  crown,  so  long  as  they  had  it  not  in  their  possession.  In 
1106,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  Henry  IV.  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  yielding  the  insignia  of  mouarchy  into  the  bands 
of  bis  son.  Grief  and  vexation  shortened  his  days ;  and  after 
his  death  his  body  remained  five  years  above  ground,  in  a  little 
chapel,  in  the  cathedral  at  Spires,  until,  released  from  the  bann,  it 
at  length  obtained  rest  in  a  consecrated  grave.  He  was  succeeded 
by  bis  BOD,  Henry  V.,  who  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
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of  England;  after  his  decease,  this  princess  was  united  to  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  king  of 
En^nd.  Henry  V.  renewed  the  war  against  the  papal  chair,  in 
wbicb  his  father  bad  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  the  pope. 
In  1111,  Pascbalis  II.  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  assembly  in  the 
metropolitan  church  of  the  Christian  voilA,  was  seized  and  made 
captive  by  this  emperor.  But  so  powerful  was  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  that  no  victory,  no  rival  pope,  no  calumnious,  or  even 
just  reproaches,  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  secure  to  the 
emperor  a  decisive  advantage.  At  length,  in  11^,  Pope 
Callixtus  II.  compromised  the  dispute  concerning  investitures 
with  Henry  V. ;  it  was  agreed,  "  that  the  election  should  be  left 
to  the  capitularies :  the  spiritual  investiture  should  be  performed 
by  the  pope  with  a  ring  and  staff,  and  that  of  the  temporalities 
by  the  emperor,  with  the  sceptre;  that  a  privilege  should  also  be 
reserved  to  the  emperor  to  be  present,  either  in  person  or  by  his 
commissaries,  at  the  election  and  consecration ;  and  in  the  case  of 
any  difference  of  opinion,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  better 
party," 

About  this  time  the  progressive  culture  of  estates,  and  the 
growth  of  arts,  enriched  the  husbandmen  and  artificers,  and  a  new 
interest  was  thus  formed  in  opposition  to  the  powerful  nobility. 
The  third  state  adhered  to  the  monarch  and  the  great  lords,  from 
whom  it  obtained  liberties  which  gave  it  security.  The  people  of 
this  class  gradually  flocked  to  cities,  which  afforded  them  the  safety 
founded  upon  union ;  and  several  cities  often  formed  alliances 
with  each  other.  Already,  under  the  house  of  Henry  I.  and 
Conrad  II.,  the  rights  of  the  cities  of  Soest,  Colt^e,  Magdeburg, 
and  Lubeck,  became  examples  to  other  places;  and  the  towns 
founded  by  the  dukes  of  Zsehringen  soon  showed  that  free  men 
can  do  nothing  better  to  secure  their  independence  than  to 
assemble  themselves  in  numerous  communities. 

H^nry  V.  died  1125,  and  the  states  assembled  at  Mainz,  elected 
Lotbaire,  count  of  Supplinburg,  to  succeed  him.  At  this  period 
the  power  of  the  emperor  had  dvrindlcd  to  a  shadow ;  formerly 
he  had  balanced  the  clergy  against  the  temporal  states,  and 
had  hoped  by  patronising  the  former,  to  strengthen  his  position ; 
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but  tbese  expectfttions  were  futile,  for  the  clergy  used  its  increue 
of  power  to  embatnus,  instead  of  to  asast  him,  and  went  over 
to  the  party  oF  the  nobles  instead  of  joining  bim  againat  them. 

About  this  time,  the  office  of  count  became  hereditary,  and 
those  who  held  it,  instead  of  signing  themselves  as  heretofore, 
simply  Henry  Count,  or  Ulrich  Count,  as  the  case  might  be,  nov 
assumed  the  names  of  the  districts  over  which  they  had  been 
appointed.  Under  the  Franconian  emperors,  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture was  observed  in  the  heritage  of  duchies  and  counties ;  but 
under  the  Suabian  line  which  succeeded  them,  it  fell  into  disuse. 

Lothairell.,  the  last  of  the  Franconian  emperors  died  in  1137, 
and  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  son  of  Frederic  of  HohenstaulTen, 
and  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry  IV„  was  elected  at  Coblenz  to 
succeed  him.  At  the  death  of  this  prince  in  1152,  his  nephew, 
Frederic  I.,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  already  celebrated  for  military  exploits,  ascended  the 
throne. 

Rome  soon  experienced  how  much  Frederic  was  capable  of  effect- 
ing against  or  in  favour  of  papacy;  for  when,  in  ]  159,  the  cardinals 
could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Hadrian  IV.,  he 
wrote  to  them,  declaring  that  he  would  summon  a  general  assem- 
bly of  all  Christendom.  They  then  united  their  endeavours  in 
favour  of  Alexander  III.,  a  prelate  of  distinguished  courage  and 
experience ;  but  a  synod,  held  by  the  emperor  at  Pavia,  declared 
for  Octavius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  Alexander 
pronounced  the  bann  of  the  church  against  his  opponent,  declared 
the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  the  crown,  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  in  his  own  cause  all  the  Christian  courts.  But  the  army  of 
the  emperor,  at  the  bead  of  which  fought  the  two  archbishops  of 
Mainz  and  of  Cologne,  marched  towards  Rome,  and  Alexander 
fled  to  Montpellier.  In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  and  strongest 
towns  of  Lombardy  had  formed  a  combination  for  establishing  a 
free  republic,  and  a  tamilar  spirit  began  anew  to  display  itself  in 
Rome.  The  cities  embraced  the  cause  of  Alexander,  from  appre- 
hension of  the  imperial  power ;  and  the  two  great  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  who  favoured  the  papacy,  and  the  Ghibellines  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  were  now  formed. 
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The  emperor  entered  Italy,  burnt  Crema,  Tortoaa,  and  Milan; 
ordered  salt  to  be  strewed  where  the  latter  had  stood,  and  com- 
manded that  fields  and  meadows  should  be  formed  on  the  site 
of  its  ancient  palaces ;  the  fortresses  he  gave  into  the  hands  of 
Ghibelline  lords.  Long  and  severe  was  the  struggle  of  Frederic 
against  Alexander  and  the  Ixmibard  towns:  at  last,  after  a 
victorious  campaign,  he  offered  peace  on  condiUon  that  both  the 
popes  should  resign  their  pretensions,  and  that  a  tree  election 
should  unite  the  Christian  world ;  however,  the  proposal  was  not 
listened  to,  and  the  emperor  marched  as  a  conqueror  into  Rome. 
But  the  intemperance  of  his  soldiers  thinned  his  ranks,  and 
carried  off  almost  all  the  princes  of  the  army ;  so  that  the  victory 
most  desired  was  to  escape  the  pestilence,  and  to  obtain  refuge  in 
the  Apennines  from  the  troops  of  the  Lombard  towns. 

In  1168  we  find  Milan  rebuilt,  and  in  the  space  of  a  year  the 
abode  of  15,000  warriors.  In  117^^  Frederic  had  again  recourse 
to  arms;  but  two  years  afterwards  was  completely  defeated  by 
the  Milanese  at  Legnano.  The  emperor,  on  this  occafdon,  was 
not  so  much  humiliated  by  the  success  of  his  adversaries,  as  by 
the  defection  of  his  friend,  Henry  the  Lion,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  suffering  the  pressure  of  calamity,  and  in  spite  of  his  personal 
remonstrances.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  schism,  Frederic 
was  reconciled  with  Pope  Alexander :  he  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
pontiff,  who  hastened  to  embrace  him  and  conduct  him  to  the 
altar.  The  cities  were  confirmed,  for  a  certain  period,  in  the 
rights  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves;  and  Alexander, 
the  father  of  the  Italian  republics,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  which  the  old  consuls  might  have  envied  him. 

On  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Germany,  he  proceeded  to  punish 
the  treason  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  refunng  to  appear  before 
the  diet  to  answer  the  charges  against  him,  was  deprived  of  his 
honours,  fiefs,  and  other  dignities,  and,  indeed,  of  all  except  his 
allodial  possessions  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  His  extensive 
territories  were  divided  as  follows: — The  duchy  of  Saxony  and 
the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  were  given  to  Bernard  of  Anhalt;  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia  fell  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  had 
been  his  principal  enemy ;   the  county  of  Holstdn  was  made  a 
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fiflf  of  the  empire ;  the  arehUshop  of  Maiat  obtained  Eiehsfeld } 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastical  princes  had 
tbtdr  territories  enlarged  at  the  exjxnse  of  the  duke.  The  land- 
graves of  Thurlngla  possessed  themselves  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Saxony.  Tlie  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otto  toq 
WittelBbach,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  royal  family  of  Bavaria. 
The  counties  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Tyrol,  which  bad  formerly 
been  subordinate  to  this  duchy,  now  became  Imperial  fiefs, 
Lubeck  and  Ratisbon  were  declared  imperial  cities;  and  the 
Sclavonian  princes,  who  had  been  vassals  of  Henry,  were  made 
princes  of  the  empire  under  the  name  of  dukes  of  Pomeranla. 
Thus  the  treason  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  entailed  consequences 
which  completely  altered  the  face  of  the  German  empire. 

In  1188  a  diet  was  held  at  Mainz,  where  Barbarossa  and  a 
great  part  of  the  German  nobUity  took  the  cross.  The  crusading 
army  assembled  at  Preshurg,  marched  through  Hungary,  spread 
terror  among  the  Greeks,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Seljukes,  and 
arrived  at  the  frontier  of  Syria.  Not  far  from  the  place  where 
Alexander  the  Great  incurred  the  risk  of  death  from  a  similar 
accident,  the  emperor  perished  by  bathing  in  the  cold  stream  of 
Saleph  ;  he  was  buried  at  Antioch  in  1190.  During  this  crusade, 
Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  son  of  the  emperor,  founded  the 
Teutonic  order,  of  which  the  first  grand-master  was  Henry 
Wallpot  of  Bassenheim ;  it  was  afterwards  confirmed,  in  1191| 
by  Pope  Celestinus. 

Barbarossa  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  who  became 
more  powerful  in  Italy  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  This  prince 
obliged  the  duke  of  Austria  to  deliver  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
into  his  hands,  and  would  not  release  him  until  after  he  had 
purchased  his  ransom  with  seventy  thousand  marks  of  silver. 
He  laid  claim  to  the  mines  of  Saxony,  which  were  now  becoming 
celebrated,  as  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  forced  the  possessors  to 
give  up  at  least  one-third  of  the  revenue.  The  Cyprian  king,  of 
the  house  of  Lusignan,  and  Leo,  king  of  the  neighbouring 
Armenia,  or  properly  Cilicia,  acknowledged  his  power,  which  was 
greater  than  any  other  prince  in  Christendom  possessed.  He  had 
persuaded  a  great  proportion  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  to 
c  2 
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assent  that  the  throne  of  Germany  shoulcl  be  declared  hereditary  ; 
but  was  prevented  from  carrying  this  important  plan  into  execu- 
tion by  death,  when  he  had  only  attained  his  thirty-second  year. 
According  to  some,  he  was  pcnsoned  by  his  empress,  Constance, 
daughter  of  B<^er,  king  of  Sicily,  to  avenge  the  cruelty  wiUi 
which  he  hod  treated  her  rebelliouB  countrymen. 

The  states  now  made  choice,  not  of  his  son  Frederic,  who  was 
but  three  years  old,  but  of  his  brother  Philip,  to  whom  some 
princes,  however,  from  disaffection  or  apprehensions  for  their 
liberties,  opposed  Otho  IV.,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  While 
these  rivals  threw  the  empire  into  disorder,  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
the  celebrated  pope.  Innocent  III.,  acknowledged  the  pretensions 
of  Frederic  The  war  between  Philip  and  Otho  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  former,  who,  in  1207,  ^"S  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  but  the  succeeding  year 
terminated  both  his  reign  and  bis  life :  be  was  murdered,  June 
23, 1208,  at  Bamberg,  by  Otto  von  Wittelsbach. 

The  states  now  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  agreed  on  the 
election  of  Otho,  who  also  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
Innocent  III.,  after  having  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
rights  of  the  emjure,  to  protect  the  church,  and  especially  the 
holy  see,  and  not  to  attack  the  youthful  Frederic,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Notwithstanding  these  pledges,  Otho  soon  rushed 
precipitately  into  the  same  measures  which  had  involved  his  pre- 
decessors  in  so  many  conflicts  with  the  Roman  see.  Accordingly, 
Innocent  excommunicated  him,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire 
abandoned  him  for  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  accompanied 
by  the  bishops,  entered  Germany  in  1212,  and  was  crowned  at 
Mainz.  Otho,  too  feeble  to  resist  his  successful  rival,  retired  to 
his  duchy  of  Brunswick.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  his  ally,  the  count  of  Flanders,  he  was  completely  defeated 
at  Bouvines  by  the  French :  he  died  at  Harzbut^  in  1218. 

Frederic  II.  was  animated  by  an  heroic  spirit;  he  was  equal 
to  the  bravest  of  the  ancient  Csesars,  and  in  intelligence  superior 
to  most  of  them.  He  conceived  the  same  partiality  for  the  poetry 
of  the  Proven9alB,  which  his  father,  and  his  son  Conrad,  with  many 
other  princes  and  lords  of  those  times,  bad  entertained  for  that 
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of  the  G«rmaD8 :  tenderness,  animation,  and  elegance  pervade  the 
works  of  this  prince  and  of  his  noble  relatives.  I/jve  and  virtue 
vere  not  their  only  themes;  the  corruptions  of  the  age  were 
repreheDcled  in  their  verses,  and  the  exploits  of  Richard  and 
Saladin  celebrated ;  the  lyre  resounded  with  the  praises  of  God, 
the  beauties  of  the  firmament  and  of  all  nature,  and  with  the 
imaginary  series  of  romance,  Frederic  was  gifted  with  a  pene- 
trating genius ;  but  amidst  his  sublimity  he  was  endowed  with 
grace  and  gentleness;  and  his  affability  and  true  humanity 
endeared  him  to  all.  He  possessed  immovable  firmness,  and  a 
jpreatnesB  of  individual  character,  the  impression  of  which  long 
survived  his  death*. 

In  1216,  this  sovereign  exacted  an  oath  from  his  nobles  not  to 
coin  bad  money,  not  to  levy  extraordinary  tolls,  and  not  to  steal 
on  the  highway.  The  Teutonic  knights,  being  obliged  to  quit 
Acre,  returned  to  Germany,  where  their  grand-master  was  received 
into  the  number  of  the  imperial  princes.  The  popes,  in  order  to 
keep  Frederic  employed  in  distant  countries,  compelled  him  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  to  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre;  which, 
after  having  been  excommunicated  for  his  delay  by  Gregory  IX., 
he  was  obliged  to  fulfil  in  1329.  He  concluded  his  eastern  expe- 
dition without  bloodshed,  for  Meledin,  the  sultan  of  Fgypt,  gave 
up  lo  him  the  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
and  other  holy  places,  without  resorting  to  arms. 

Gr^ory  IX.  had  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  the  eighty-fifHi 
year  of  his  age,  and  held  it  fourteen  years  in  perpetual  contention 
with  the  emperor :  he  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  IV.  In  the 
employment  of  spiritual  arms,  the  use  of  other  weapons  was  not 
lost  sight  of;  but  the  former  were  now  wielded  with  more  than 
usual  energy  by  both  parties.  The  emperor  also  ridiculed  the 
«fi«cted  solemnity  of  his  adversaries,  and  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  lower  their  influence.  So  little,  indeed,  did 
he  reelect  either  clerical  immunities  or  popular  prejudices,  that 
be  suffered  priests  convicted  of  crimes,  to  be  hanged  or  burned ; 

■  Such  is  tbe  eulogy  pronomiced  on  this  remutwble  man  by  the  histotiu 
HUkr;  bnt  some  olhei  wrilen  e&lertaiu  kd  o^iuod  bi  Uob  fikvounible. 
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aad  he  built  a  city  in  the  south  of  Italy  for  the  Sanceoi  vhcMD 
he  had  subdued;  but  the  time  for  effecting  the  Eevcdution  which 
he  meditated  had  not  yet  arrived. 

In  1340  he  was  euouiniunicated  by  the  pope,  who  accuaed  him 
of  having  blasphemed  Jesus  Christ  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and 
of  having  formed  a  desigo  to  extirpate  the  Christian  rdigioo :  this 
accusation,  however,  the  emperor  successfully  repdled.  G^many 
remained  faithful  to  Frederic,  until  Henry,  his  eldest  sou,  deserted 
him ;  after  whose  death  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  then 
William,  count  of  Ilolluid,  were  opposed  to  the  condemned 
Frederic  with  the  imperial  title.  The  latter  resisted  with  un- 
shaken fortitude,  until  fortune  was  unfaithful  to  him  iu  every 
r^oo  of  his  empire.  Public  opinion,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
bitterest  enemies,  was  tbe  occasii»  of  his  ruin,  and  he  died  in 
1^2,  a  prey  to  woe  and  disappointment. 

During  the  troubles  of  this  period,  the  imperial  power 
diminished,  whilst  diat  of  the  states  increased:  the  Utter  now 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  deposing  as  well  as  of  ejecting 
tbe  emperor,  and  claimed  a  voice  in  tbe  creation  of  princes,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  fiefs:  in  their  own  territories,  now  bweditsry, 
tbe  chiefs  ruled  with  unbounded  sway,  and  though  much  harassed 
by  their  own  nobles,  would  admit  of  no  interference  from  the 
emperor. 

Neither  Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederic,  who  fell  in  the  defence  of 
his  hereditary  possessions ;  nor  William,  who  perished  prematurely 
by  a  different  fate;  nor  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  the 
Engbsh  king,  who  was  dected  by  some  of  the  princes,  and  only 
knew  how  to  sell  privileges  in  order  to  reimburse  himself  for  the 
sums  they  had  cost  him ;  nor  Alpbonso  of  Castile,  to  whom  others 
confided  the  crown ;  nor  any  other  prince  in  Christradom,  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  power  requisite  fc^  restoring  the  royal 
authority  in  Germany,  and  the  imperial  dignity  in  Europe, 
to  that  degree  of  eminence  which  had  been  maintained  during 
the  three  preceding  centuries.  The  supreme  magistracy  <tf 
the  European  commonwealth  fell  into  such  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, that  the  Ihree-and-twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Frederic,  are  termed  by  many  an  interregnum,  or  a  period  of 
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vtcadfHk  of  tha  tfarone;  and  ve  may  ao  consider  tbem  without 
doiDg  injustice  to  tbe  cbaracter  of  the  age. 

This  interregDum  facilitated  tbe  coosolidatioQ  of  the  power 
of  the  Htatee;  they  now  seized  upon  the  domains  of  the  crown 
which  were  etuated  in  their  respective  territories.  No  diets  wen 
held  for  the  adminiitration  of  jusdoet  disputes  were  decided  by 
du^;  and  the  roads,  the  nangoble  waters,  and,  indeed,  tbe 
whole  face  of  the  country,  was  exposed  to  the  predatory  excur^ 
atoos  ot  lawless  km'gbta  and  ooblea,  who  iohabited  innumerabU 
fortresses. 

In  lS6d,  tbe  states,  inteFested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order,  united  in  common  defence]  thus  was  fimned  tbe  Rhenid 
confed^Hcy;  and  minor  associations  of  tbe  same  nature  wer* 
establldied  Uiroughout  the  country.  The  Hanseatic  league  was 
Dow  called  into  existence,  and  was  shortly  composed  of  eighty  of 
the  finest  cities  of  Germany :  these  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
•^Lubeck  was  at  the  head  of  tha  first,  and  of  the  league  in 
graeral;  C<dogne  of  the  aecoad,  Brunswick  of  the  third,  and 
Dantzicof  the  fourth.  Abroad,  this  celebrated  commercial  unioa 
bad  its  principal  establishments  at  IxHidon,  Bruges,  Berg«D,  and 
Novogorod. 

We  have  already  seen  the  people  excluded  from  the  election 
of  the  emperor :  but  an  electoral  college  was  next  founded,  which 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  that  function  the  great  mass  of  the 
nobility,  aad  conferred  it  exclusively  on  the  chief  temporal  and 
spiritual  princes. '  This  limitation  of  their  powers  was  regarded, 
however,  by  many  of  tbe  nobles  as  a  benefit :  they  were  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  tbe  danger  and  expense  of  journeying  to  attend 
the  diets,  to  which  they  had  formerly  been  peremptorily  summoned, 

Conrad  IV,  died  in  1354,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Hi* 
son  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufien,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  Italy,  at  the  battle  of  Aquita,  in  1268,  and  beheaded  at  Naples 
by  the  brutal  Charles  of  Anjou. 

In  1273,  the  prince  electors  of  Germany,  wearied  of  ih» 
aoarchy  which  had  now  prevailed  for  several  years,  determined 
at  loigth  to  give  a  new  chief  to  the  empire :  they  were  partly, 
alio,  iapitfcL  to  this  by  the  pope,  Gr^ory  X.,  who  threatened  to 
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elect  one  himaelf.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Rudolf,  count  of 
Hapsburg,  whose  hereditary  power  was  inconsiderable;  but  as 
he  bad  been  richly  endowed  by  nature,  he  found  resources  which 
ensured  faim  success,  in  his  great  capacity  and  military  talents. 
He  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  government  with  benevolence  and 
paternal  dignity.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  his 
family,  by  investing  his  sons  with  the  duchies  of  Austria,  Styria, 
Wendismark,  and  Carniola,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  by  marry- 
ing three  of  his  daughters  to  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
uid  Brandenburg. 

The  death  of  Rudolf  took  place  in  1291 ;  it  was  followed  by 
an  interregnum  pf  nine  months,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
election  of  Adolf,  count  of  Nassau,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Albert,  son  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  too  powerful  and 
ambitious  to  suit  the  designs  of  the  electors,  accustomed  to 
measure  their  own  strength  by  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign. 
The  new  emperor  was  not  rich  enough  to  repay  the  citizens  of 
Frankfort  the  expenses  of  his  election ;  nor  could  he  raise  twelve 
thousand  marks  of  silver,  to  pay  for  the  province  of  Thuringia, 
which  be  had  bought  of  Albert  the  Unnatural,  its  landgrave. 
Partly  in  order  .to  obtain  the  money  necessary  for  this  purpose,  he 
entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty  against  France,  with  Edward, 
king  of  England. 

Whilst  the  emperor  was  encountering  an  unexpected  opposi- 
tion in  taking  possession  of  Thuringia,  Albert  of  Austria,  son  of 
Rudolf,  encouraged  by  his  various  embarrassments,  formed  a 
strong  party  against  him,  and  procured  himself  to  be  elected  in 
his  stead.  Adolf,  who  was  a  valiant  commander,  contended 
unsuccessfully  for  his  dignity:  after  having  been  formally  deposed 
by  a  diet  held  at  Mainz,  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  his  rival,  at 
the  battle  of  Gdheim,  in  1298.  The  privileges  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  detested  by  Albert,  because 
they  continually  opposed  obstacles  to  his  will.  He  ende». 
voured  to  carry  his  arbitrary  designs  into  execution,  in  every 
posrable  mode;  to  strengthen  his  position  and  increase  his 
pecuniary  resources,  he  attempted  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  margraves  of  Misnia,  to  form  a  Swiss  prindpality 
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for  one  of  his  sons,  and  to  rule  absolutely  in  Styria;  and  such 
was  bis  &MiKge  and  ability,  that  be  succeeded  in  almost  all  his 
enterpnaes.  He  bumbled  the  states,  but  drew  upon  himself  bo 
much  hatred  on  that  account,  that  his  neighbours  entered  into 
a  confederacy  against  him;  at  length,  in  1308,  he  was  mur- 
dered in  Switzerland,  by  his  nepnew  John,  son  of  Rudolf,  prince 
of  Suabia,  not  without  the  concurrence,  as  is  supposed,  of  several 
of  the  other  princes. 

Henry,  count  of  Luxemburg,  who  was  recommended  only  by 
his  personal  merit,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Grermany,  under 
the  title  of  Henry  VII.  John,  the  son  of  this  prince,  was  chosen 
king  <^  Bohemia,  and  in  1311,  was  left  regent  of  Germany,  whilst 
the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  to  Italy,  pertly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  padfyiDg  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  whose  quarrels 
still  agitated  the  peninsula,  notwithstanding  that  the  disputes 
betwe^i  the  popes  and  emperors  had  long  been  settled.  In  1313, 
whilst  preparing  (o  attack  the  king  of  Naples,  the  emperor  died 
suddenly,  it  is  supposed  of  poison  administered  by  a  Dominican 
monk.  The  electors,  unable  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  a  successor 
to  the  throne,  were  now  divided  into  two  parties ;  one  of  which 
favoured  the  pretendoos  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other, 
tboee  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria.  A  war  ensued,  which  lasted 
four  years,  and  was  at  last  decided  on  the  field  of  Muhldorf,  in 
favour  of  Lewis:  his  rival  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Trausnitz.  Lewis,  following  the  example  of  his  four 
predecessors,  endeavoured  to  consolidate  the  power  of  bis  family, 
and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Brandenburg  for  his  eldest  son, 
I^ewis.  The  policy  <^  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pope,  effectually  destroyed  the  peace  of  this  emperor 
and  hu  family :  and  before  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1347,  some  of  the  electors  were  already  occu^ed  in 
cbooaing  a  successor.  Lewis  V.  was  the  first  German  emperor 
who  constantly  resided  in  his  hereditary  states;  the  imperial 
domains  no  longer  sufficing  for  the  maintenance  of  a  court  The 
cn>wn  was  now  offered  to  Edward  III.,  of  England,  who,  after 
some  deliberation,  refused  it;  finally,  after  various  intrigues,  and 
considerable  delay,  it  was  conferred  on  Cbwles  of  Luxemburg, 
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800  and  suoceaaor  (^  Ji^n  of  Bobemu,  vbo  purchased  tbs  con- 
currence of  his  rivals,  the  margrave  of  Miwia  and  the  count  of 
Schwarzburg,  with  thirtjr-two  thousand  marks.  It  appeved 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  Chaiies,  during  an  adminiEtratioo  o{ 
thirty  years,  to  increase  the  power  and  ipleadour  of  hia  house,  by 
obtaining  from  the  alienable  domains  and  privileges,  the  p-eatest 
possible  amount  of  money,  and  other  advantages.  On  bis  journey 
to  Italy,  he  sold  freedom  to  some  of  the  towns,  and  independent 
power  to  the  tyrants  who  oppressed  other  parts  of  that  country ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  promised  not  to  visit  it  again,  without 
the  consent  of  the  pope ;  and  not  to  pass  a  night  jn  Rome.  He 
promulgated  that  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  the  Golden 
Bull,  which  regulates  the  election  of  the  German  mcmarchs;  its 
style  partakes  strongly  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  begins 
with  an  apostrophe  to  Satan,  anger,  pride,  and  luxury,  and  fixes 
the  number  of  electors  at  seven,  who  are  to  oppose  Hie  seven 
mortal  sins.  It  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  of  a  heavenly 
paradise,  of  Pompey,  and  of  Ceesar ;  and  asserts  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany  is  modelled  after  the  Trinity.  Charles  IV.  so 
increased  bis  hereditary  dominions,  that  in  1373*  they  extended 
from  the  boundaries  of  Austria  to  those  of  Pomerania.  In  order 
to  secure  the  election  of  his  son  Wenceslaf,  as  his  successor,  ha 
Imbed  the  electors  with  one  hundred  thousand  gold  florins,  and 
abandoned  to  them  several  imperial  cities,  and  the  tolls  levied  on 
the  Rhine:  thus  were  perverted  the  last  sources  of  the  impmal 
revenue.  It  was  now  discovered  that  the  imperial  dignity  might 
be  enabled  by  good  management  to  repay  to  its  possessor  the 
expenses  its  acquisition  had  occasicmed. 

Charles  IV.  died  in  137^  Wenceslaf,  bu  son  and  successor, 
evinced  principles  which  were  disagreeable  both  to  the  clergy  and 
nobility.  The  nobles  of  Bohemia,  who  thought  him  too  partial 
to  the  people,  made  him  a  prisoner  under  pretence  of  violent  and 
immoral  conduct,  and  put  him  into  the  safe  custody  of  tbe  dukaa 
of  Austria-  He  made  his  escapei  but  six  years  afterwards,  on 
the  most  shallow  pretences,  was  deposed  by  tbe  spiritual  dectors, 
and  by  tbe  count  palatine,  who  shortly  afterwards  become  his  suc- 
cessor,  Wenceslaf  was  so  little  like  other  men,  that  he  acquiei 
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very  willingly  in  hii  own  depoeddon.  He  19  Hcciued  by  the 
mooldsh  asoaliatf  irf  his  dme  of  aU  kiads  of  ddwuehery  and 
cruel^;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Boiae  of  the  acousationa 
against  him  rnay  have  had  their  origin  in  the  favour  which  he 
showed  to  the  refonDers,  Hubs  and  Ziska.  One  of  the  reasons 
allied  by  the  electors  for  deposing  him  was,  that  his  manners 
were  unworUiy  of  an  emperor,  and  that  be  allowed  dogs  to  sleep 
in  his  (Camber. 

Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  derted  in  the  place  of 
WeocesI^,  but  on  his  return  from  Frankfort  was  murderetl  by 
the  count  of  Waldeck.  Rupert,  count  paladne  of  the  Rhine,  a 
prince  of  fwudent  and  upright  intentions,  next  obtained  the 
crown.  After  his  death,  in  1410,  it  was  bestowed  on  Jododius 
of  Luxemburg,  margrave  of  Morayia,  a  n^hew  of  Charles  IV. 
On  the  decease  of  tbls  nuinarcb,  which  soon  followed  his  election, 
Sigismund,  king  <^  Hungary,  brother  of  Wenceslaf,  was  unani- 
moualy  chosen.  In  1414,  this  prince  summoned  the  council  of 
Constance,  which  was  attended,  it  is  said,  by  eighteen  thousand 
prelates  and  priests,  and  sixteen  thousand  princes  and  nobles; 
amongst  other  peramis  assembled  <»  this  occasitui,  n&e  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  courtesans,  protected  by  the  magistracy. 
It  was  here  decreed  that  a  council  was  superior  to  the  pope. 
Huas  was  summoned  to  Constance,  where  he  appeared,  provided 
with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor ;  this,  however,  was  violated, 
and  the  honest  and  eealoue  reformer  was  burnt  alive.  From  this 
time,  Sigismund  became  so  much  the  object  of  popular  hatred, 
that  be  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  ww  of  eighteen  years'  duration 
against  Ziska,  Froco[»ns,  and  other  lead^s  of  the  Hussites; 
and  only  a  few  months  before  bis  death,  attained  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  Bc^emian  crown,  wbtdi  had  been  bequeathed  to 
bin  by  his  brother,  Wenceslaf.  He  narrowly  escaped  captivity 
M-  death  by  the  arms  of  the  Turks  at  Nicopcdis ;  and  was  after- 
wards imprisoned  by  his  Hungarian  noUet.  Sigismund  was  so 
destitute  of  money,  that  be  was  obliged  to  sdl  the  electorate  of 
Brandeebiirg  for  four  hundred  thousand  marks,  to  Frederic, 
of  Hobenzolleni.  He  received  also,  the  sum  of  oae  hundred 
tboufsod  owtflts  from  Frederic  nuvgrave  of  Hinua,  as  the  price 
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of  the  electoral  hat  of  Saxony.  Barbara,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Hilley,  the  second  wife  of  Sigismund,  rendered  herself  notorious 
for  her  debauchery,  and  was  called  the  Messolina  of  Germany. 

Sigismund  died  in  1437)  ai>^  "^^  succeeded  by  Albert  II., 
duke  of  Austria.  The  only  enterprise  of  moment  in  which  this 
prince  was  engaged,  during  his  short  reign,  was  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  but  he  died  in  1439t  before  any  action  took 
place.  The  electors  who,  though  they  desired  an  emperor,  did 
not  mean  him  to  be  their  master,  now  conferred  the  crown  on 
Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  a  feeble  prince,  who  was  obliged  to 
give  up  a  conriderable  portion  of  that  half  of  the  hereditary  Ger- 
man dominions  which  belonged  to  his  house.  This  prince  died 
in  1493,  after  the  states  had  several  times  menaced  to  depose  him, 
on  account  of  that  very  incapacity  to  which  be  owed  his  election ; 
they  accused  him  of  neglecting  public  affairs,  of  allowing  the 
peace  of  the  empire  to  be  disturbed  with  impunity,  and  of  a  lax 
administration  of  justice.  The  greatest  confusion  prevailed 
during  his  reign,  and  the  empire  was  agitated  by  perpetual 
civil  wars. 

The  patriotic  emperor,  Maximilian  I.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  political  constitution 
of  Germany,  the  danger  of  which  became  apparent,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  neighbouring  power  of  France. 
He  divided  the  country  into  circles,  and  it  was  designed  that  the 
constitution  of  each  circle  should  be  a  representation  in  minia* 
ture  of  the  whole  empire;  and  that  each  should  possess  its  sepa- 
rate president,  assemblies,  and  regulations.  This  was  an  excellent 
plan,  but  its  execution  was  impeded  by  the  religious  dissensions 
which  arose  soon  after  this  period. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  incessant  feuds  which  were  carried  on 
under  the  savage  maxim  that  "might  gives  right,*"  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  was  established ;  a  perpetual  internal  peace  was 
proclaimed,  all  feuds  were  prohibited,  and  an  imperial  regency 
was  appointed,  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor.  The 
supreme  court  was  composed  of  a  judge,  four  presidents,  and 
fifty  assessors:  the  latter  were  chosen  by  the  different  states.  It 
bad  been  the  custom  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  III.,  to  commute 
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the  nulitary  osaiBtaiice  which  the  8tate§  were  bound  to  afford  hiia 
foi  a  certain  sum  of  money:  Maximilian  followed  this  example, 
but  ioBtead  of  appropriating  all  which  he  thus  obtained,  he 
devoted  a  port  of  it  to  the  mwntenaocc  of  a  body  of  r^ular 
troops  {Lanxknechie).  At  this  period,  the  power  of  the  states 
was  such,  that  the  emperor  can  only  be  r^arded  as  the  president 
of  an  assembly  of  soTereigns.  The  pretensions  of  the  church 
were  at  this  time  exorbitaut;  the  Rasters  of  the  diet  from  1450 
to  1512,  are  filled  with  complaints  against  the  popes,  whom  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  of  having  rendered 
tributary  the  free  empire  of  Germany.  The  territories  of  the 
secular  nobles  were  drained  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  indul- 
gences, of  which  the  commissaries  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X. 
made  an  infamous  traffic,  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Jubilfeum  in  1500,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Home.  At  the  same  time,  the  corrupt  morals  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  scandalous  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, rendered  reform  inevitably  necessary.  At  length  Luther, 
of  whom  we  first  hear  in  1517i  executed  a  work  which  had  been 
for  ages  in  a  course  of  preparation. 

Maximilian  I,  died  in  1519,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, Charles  V.,  son  of  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  king  of 
Castile,  who  died  before  his  father,  in  1506.  The  house  of 
Hapeburg  had  united  under  its  sway,  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Austria,  Burgundy,  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  Mexico  and 
Fern,  and  had  nearly  added  Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  its  pos- 
sesdons,  when  two  individuals  rescued  from  its  yoke  the  freedom 
of  Surope:  one  of  these  was  Francis  I.,  the  most  accomplished 
knight  of  his  era;  and  the  other,  Martin  Luther.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  Charles  V.  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe, 
except  that  quality  which  Luther  opposed  to  him,  the  dauntless 
courage  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  pure  Intentions. 
Charles  had  more  ability  to  conceive  than  to  execute ;  he  was 
■uspiciouB,  crafty,  and  not  capable  of  estimating  the  moral  force 
of  his  adversaries.  His  power  appeared  immeasurable,  while  he 
was,  in  fact,  under  the  necessity  of  concealing  the  mediocrity  of 
bis  resouroes :  though  king  of  the  opulent  territories  of  the  South, 
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heir  of  Bur^ndy,  and  lord  of  the  netr  world,  he  wbb  oflen 
destitote  of  money,  from  want  of  which  proceeded  weakness  in 
a  military  discipline,  whtdi  was  also  In  itself  defective  in 
system.  Charles  did  not  arrire  in  Germany  tQl  IfifiO,  when  he 
was  crowned  at  Aix-UuChapelle  by  the  ecclesiastical  electors.  Id 
the  same  year,  Luther  called  on  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  examine  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  attacks 
on  Tetzel,  the  vendor  of  the  absolutions;  but  the  pope  refused  to 
comply  with  his  demand,  ordered  his  theses  to  be  burnt,  and 
excommunicated  him  after  allowing  a  certain  period  in  which  to 
retract.  The  Reformation  now  commenced,  supported  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  several  other  princes.  Luther,  as  it  easily 
happens  in  revolutions,  was  probably  carried  by  contradiction 
and  opposition  much  farther  than  he  at  first  intended  to  go ;  and 
his  cause,  having  once  been  adopted  by  the  nation,  became 
invincible.  He  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  strange  garb  in 
which  truth  had  been  in  the  dark  ages  enveloped,  if  not  totally 
hidden.  The  Bible,  of  which  he  made  an  excellent  translation, 
was  the  foundation  and  support  of  his  whole  system,  tt  was  in 
vain  that  the  pope  enjoined  the  German  states  to  prosecute 
Luther ;  they  replied  by  a  long  enumeration  of  complaints  against 
the  holy  see,  which  was  signed  by  the  Catholic  princes,  as  well 
as  by  the  partisans  of  Luther.  At  this  period,  Charles  V.  was 
prevented  from  attempting  summarily  to  repress  the  new  doctrines 
by  a  war  with  Francis  I.,  which  broke  out  in  1523,  and  raged 
without  intermission  till  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1529. 

In  1530,  a  diet  was  held  at  Augsburg,  at  which  the  Protes- 
tants delivered  to  the  emperor  a  confession  of  faith :  and  the 
union  which  the  princes  of  their  party  formed  shortly  afterwards 
at  Smalkalde  gave  them  political  importance.  The  war  which 
was  conducted  by  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse-X^assel,  and  other  Protestant  princes,  against 
Charles  V.,  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Francis  t.  and  of  Luther, 
which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  about  fifteen  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  It  was  carried 
on  in  a  feeble  and  unconnected  manner,  and,  in  154?,  the  PiO' 
testants  were  completely  defeated  at  Muhlberg,  and  the  elector 
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of  Saxony  made  prisoner.  Charles,  free  from  Wa  riTal  of  France 
and  from  the  opposidon  of  the  Germans,  now  forgot  his  charac- 
teristic moderation :  he  assumed  at  once  a  despotic  bearing ; 
threatened  to  execute  the  elector  of  Saxony  without  consulting 
the  states;  comp^ed  the  landgrave  to  demand  pardon  of  him 
on  his  knees ;  annihflated  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  and  assembled 
a  diet  at  Augsburg,  after  filling  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
with  his  troops.  But  this  conduct  was  more  calculated  to  irritate 
than  to  terrify,  and  its  results  were  quite  contrary  to  what  the 
emperor  expected :  at  length,  in  1555,  he  was  obliged  to  liberate 
the  imprisoned  princes,  and  conclude  a  formal  peace  in  matters  of 
religion. 

In  the  same  year  Charles  V.  ceded  to  his  son  Philip,  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  territories  which  he  possessed  in  Italy,  after 
having  repeated  in  vain  hia  efforts  to  procure  for  him  the  imperial 
crown.  More  enfeebled  by  diseases  which  had  impaired  his  vital 
powers,  and 'by  various  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  than  by  age,  he 
took  the  resolution,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  religious 
peace,  wholly  to  withdraw  himself  iVom  public  affairs.  In  his 
youth  he  had  given  up  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany,  to 
his  brother ;  and  during  one  of  those  frequent  intervals  in  which 
his  confidence  in  his  own  fortune  failed  him,  had  caused  Ferdinand 
Instead  of  bis  own  son  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Romans,  or  pre< 
sumptive  successor  to  the  imperial  crown :  in  like  manner,  he  now 
actually  transferred  the  empire  to  the  former,  and  all  his  other 
dominions  to  the  latter.  He  himself  withdrew  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Just,  which  is  situated  among  well-watered  gardens  and 
meadows  in  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  where  he  lived  with  his 
sisters,  the  widowed  queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  like  a  man 
whose  happiness  is  entirdiy  independent  of  external  greatness :  he 
passed  two  years,  and  terminated  his  life  in  this  retirement,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight. 

Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of  Charles,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Germany  in  1568,  after  having  been  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  for  twenty  years,  and  king  of  the  Bomims  since  1530, 
In  this  reign  was  held  a  general  assembly  of  the  Protestants  at 
Naumburg>  where  all  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
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confession  of  Augsburg,  in  order  to  approximate  it  to  the  system 
of  Calvin,  were  corrected.  Ferdinand  I.  died  in  1564,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Maximilian  II.  Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles 
v.,  received  no  assistance  from  the  German  branch  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  between  which  and  the  court  of  Spain  an  unceaung 
coolness  and  distrust  subsisted  for  sixty  years.  Maximilian,  like 
his  father,  was  a  prudent  and  judicious  ruler:  he  maintained 
toleration,  and  was  principally  anxiousfor  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  his  people.  In  1568,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  accorded  to 
the  Austrian  Protestants  the  free  cxerdse  of  their  religion.  On 
his  death,  in  1576,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rudolf  II.,  who 
is  described  as  having  been  a  great  distiller,  a  good  astronomer,  a 
very  tolerable  esquire,  hut  a  very  bad  emperor. 

At  this  period,  the  electorate  of  Saxony  was  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  the  empire,  and  its  prosperity  was  only  disturbed  by  the 
divisions  of  the  kindred  sects  of  Augsburg  and  Geneva,  which 
were  driven  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  exasperation  by  the  mis-named 
form  of  concord.  While  individual  states  were  advancing  in  the 
career  of  improvement,  the  common  bond  of  union  between  them, 
instead  of  becoming  firmer,  was  relaxed  by  controversies.  When 
the  visitation  of  the  supreme  court,  before  mentioned,  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  Protestant  states,  the  necessary  work  was  com- 
pletely at  a  stand,  Rud(^f  was  compelled  by  his  brother  Matthias, 
who  afterwards  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne,  to  abdicate 
the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Matthias  was  not  destitute 
of  talents ;  but  both  he  and  Rudolf  died  without  male  issue,  the 
former  in  1619,  the  latter  in  1612.  Under  Matthias  the  power 
of  the  states  seems  to  have  increased :  they  only  granted  subudies 
to  the  emperor  for  specific  purposes ;  and  they  exercised  the  right 
of  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans  during  his  life-time  and  in  spite 
of  his  opposition. 

Ferdinand  II.,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  had  been  educated  in  Spain,  and  appeared  to  be 
governed  by  this  one  prevailing  maxim  with  regard  to  his  duty  as 
a  monarch, — "  that  it  was  necessary  that  his  own  creed  in  matters 
of  religion,  should  be  tlie  only  mode  of  faith  in  his  dominions; 
and  in  temporal  affairs,  his  boundless  authority,  the  only  power." 
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Uodn'  this  emperor,  raged  that  great  contest  between  the  Protet  - 
lantB  and  Catholics,  which,  trom  the  period  of  its  duratJmt  has 
been  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War:  it  is  divided  into  its  Palatine, 
Danish,  Swedish,  aod  French  periods.  Frederick,  son-in-law  of 
James  I.  of  England,  the  fifth  elector  palattoe  of  that  name, 
besDg  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  states  of  that  kingdom, 
carried  on  a  war  with  the  emperor.  Being  defeated,  in  1620,  at 
the  battle  of  Prague,  and  abandoned  by  his  allies,  he  was  driven 
from  Bohemia  and  deprived  of  his  other  states.  Shortly  afterwards 
Christian  of  Brunswick  and  Count  Mansfeld,  the  Protestant 
leaders  in  the  Dorth,of  Grermany,  were  completely  defeated  by 
TiUy.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  then  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  cmfederfwy  against  the  emperor :  he  possessed  the 
physical  strength  of  the  old  Northern  heroes,  as  well  as  th^ 
activity  and  lore  of  glory,  but  his  deficiencies  as  a  statesman  and 
in  the  science  of  war  were  so  evideat  that  he  was  quickly  con- 
Tinced  of  his  own  weakness :  having  lost,  in  1636,  the  battle  of 
Lutter,  in  which  Tilly  commanded  the  Austrian  forces,  he  signed, 
three  years  after,  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor.  Wallenst^n, 
admiral  of  the  East  Sea  and  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  ravaged  the 
DOTth  ftf  Gomany  after  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Denmark : 
StralflWid  alcMie  held  out  against  him,  and  was  given  up  for  pn^ 
tection  to  the  Swedes  in  1628.  In  1630  Gustavus  Adolphus 
landed  at  Usedom  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  Protestants, 
whose  cause  now  appeared  to  be  desperate,  but  his  brilliant 
campaigns  turned  the  tide  of  success  in  thdr  favour.  On  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  the  principal  wdght  'of  the  war 
rested  on  France.  The  French  armies  under  the  command  of 
Tureane  and  Cond^,  and  the  Swedish,  under  Baner,  Torstenstoa 
and  Wrangel,  were  now  decidedly  triuni{diant,  and  brought  the 
contest  to  a  conclusion. 

By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  Sweden  and  France 
obtained  districts  of  Germany;  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Brunswick'Luneburg  received,  as  compeasation,  the  secul*- 
fixed  dtNoains  of  the  church ;  the  Palatinate  became  the  eighth 
electorate ;  the  Protestants  gained  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the 
impCTial  authority  over  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  diminished. 

D 
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Thit  ivas  the  epoch  of  several  important  changei  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  Germany:  standing  armies  were  now  maintained, 
and  a  regular  system  of  taxation  estaUished.  The  emperor 
Ferdibadd  III.  died  before  the  peace,  in  1637,  >°d  w>s  succeeded 
by  his  Bon  Ferdinand  III.,  at  whose  death,  in  1688,  Leopold  I. 
ascended  the  thiDne.  Notwithstanding  the  pacific  di^xmHon  of 
this  emperor,  he  was  involved  in  several  contests  with  Turkey 
and  Franee ;  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succesaion  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  termination.  In  1693,  Brunswick-Luneburg  was 
made  the  ninth  electorate,  much  to  (he  dissati^action  of  the  dder 
branch  of  the  family  of  Guelph.  In  I70I)  Prussia  became  a 
kingdom,  and  its  influence  00  the  afiatrs  of  the  empire  gradually 
increased  from  this  time.  The  son  of  I.eopold,  Joseph  I.,  jnto- 
secuted  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  placed  the  electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Colt^ne  under  the  bann  of  the  empire  for  having 
made  common  cause  with  France.  On  the  premature  death  of 
Joseph  in  VJli,  his  brother  Charies  VI,  was  invested  with  llie 
imperial  dignity.  This  prince  Was  an  ambitious  competitor  for 
the  Spanish  crown,  but  the  peace  of  Bastadt  in  1714  frustrated 
his  projects.  He  succeeded,  howeTer,  in  establishing  that  celebrated 
Austrian  family  law  respecting  the  succession,  which  is  called 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  In  17^>  l>«  to*^  pB^  in  the  P<dish 
war  in  favour  <^  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony,  against  Stanislaua 
Iiesdnsky,  who  was  favoured  by  Lewis  XV. :  it  was  terminated 
favourably  fbr  the  Saxons,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1735.  In 
1789^  peace  was  purchased  from  the  Turks  by  the  concession  of 
Belgrade,  Servia,  and  Orsova. 

Charles  VI.  was  the  last  male  re[»«flentative  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg :  at  his  death  in  1740,  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  his  hereditary  possessions.  But 
the  prince  elector,  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  disputed  her  right 
to  the  Austrian  succession,  sod  in  1^4S  opposed  her  as  emperor 
of  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  A  war  of  eight 
years'  duration  ensued,  which  was  concluded  after  the  death  of 
her  rival,  on  terms  favourable  to  Maria  Theresa,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  involved  in  two  wars  respecting  Silesia  with 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.     On  the  16th  of  September,  17*5,  her 
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huslwDd,  Francis  I.,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  The 
dispute  respecting  Silesia  continued,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  which  lasted  till  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  tn  1^^ 

In  I'JGB,  Joseph  II.  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor.  The 
first  acts  of  his  govemmeot  were  a  revinon  of  the  administration 
of  jutAice  and  of  the  system  of  finance:  he  next  abolished  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  doininions,  following  the  example  of 
some  other  European  sovereigns.  The  character  of  this  fnioM 
and  the  tendency  of  th^  time  were  manifested  by  the  seculari- 
zation of  monasteries,  the  edict  of  toleration  of  October  18, 
1781»  and  the  granting  a  greater  share  of  liberty  to  the  press 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  insurrection  in  Belgium,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  war  agunst  the  Turks,  troubled  the  Idst  yean 
of  this  emperor,  who  died  oppressed  with  cares,  February  90, 
^"JQO.  Joseph  was  bold,  but  too  precipitate;  he  had  not  mffi- 
ciently  studied  the  temper  of  his  subjects,  and  be  outstripped 
their  intelligence  and  their  wants.  He  undertook  an  unequal 
G(«ite«t  against  the  voice  of  mankind,  and  the  work  of  his  lifs 
perished  with  him. 

Iieopold  II.,  his  brother,  was  now  called  frtmi  Tuscany  to 
reedve  the  imperial  crown.  In  the  succeeding  year,  Prussia 
interfered  between  the  Austrians  and  the  T  urks,  and  peace  was  cchI' 
duded.  The  storm  of  revolution  which  had  long  been  gathering, 
and  which  had  at  length  burst  over  France,  threatened  Germany 
also  with  devastation ;  on  the  85th  of  August,  1791,  Leopold 
and  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prusaia,  entered  into  an  alliaoce  at 
Pilmtz,  to  maintain  the  integrity  ^f  the  German  constitution  and 
empre,  and  to  support  the  rights  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  ■ 
A  few  months  a^rwards,  Leopold  died,  but  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Francis  II.,  entered  into  the  same  league  with  Prussia. 
When  the  National  Assembly  declared  war  against  Austria,  the 
cbdlenge  was  accepted  by  the  whole  German  empire,  November 
S3,  1'JSS.  After  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  duke  of 
Bnioswick  and  other  failures,  Prussia  and  several  other  Gennan 
itotes  conduded  a  separate  peace  with  the  new  republic  in  1796 ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  the  war  between  Frtmce  and  Austria 
was  interrupted  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.     N^otiationi 
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for  peace  between  the  empire  and  France  were  entered  into  at 
Bastadt,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
1799.  The  peace  of  Luneville,  which  was  concluded  February 
9,  1801,  made  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  France,  to  wbidi 
the  empire  ceded  a  territory  of  more  than  1200  square  milea,  and 
containing  nearly  4,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

In  1804<,  Francis  II.  constituted  Austria  an  hereditary  empire, 
and  soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  declared  war 
against  the  emperor  of  the  French.  In  the  campaign  which 
ensued,  Ulm  surrendered  to  the  French,  who  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1806,  completely  defeated  the  allied  sovereigns  at 
Austerlitz:  the  peace  of  Presburg  concluded  this  war,  in 
which,  three  states  of  the  empire,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden,  had  taken  part  as  allies  of  France.  In  the  fdlowing 
year,  sixteen  German  princes  separated  thnnselves  from  the  em- 
pire, and  formed  a  union,  of  which  the  constitution  was  organised 
at  Paris,  July,  1806,  and  laid  before  the  general  imperial  assemUy 
at  Regensburg,  on  the  succeeding  1st  of  August,  by  the  French 
chargi  Saffairea,  Bacher.  The  union  thus  established  was  called 
the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and  its  members  subjected  themselves 
to  the  emperor  of  the  French  as  th«r  protector.  This  decisive 
measure  was  speedily  followed  by  another. 

Napoleon  declared,  "  that  he  r^arded  .this  confederacy  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Presburg; 
that  the  diet  had  long  ceased  to  have  a  wiU ;  tliat  the  union  of 
Hanover  with  Prussia  hod  abolished  one  electorate,  and  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  had  incorporated  one  of  the  imperial  |Ht>vinces 
.with  his  other  states ;  that,  therefore,  he  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  the  German  constitution,  but  on  the  other  hand,' was 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  princes 
whose  territories  had  hithrato  composed  the  empire,  and  enter 
into  the  same  relations  with  them  as  with  the  other  independent 
sovereign  powers  of  Europe.^  By  these  means  the  Germaa 
empire  of  millennial  duration  was  dissolved :  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1806,  the  Emperor  Francis  resigned  the  imperial  crown, 
and  declared  his  hereditary  possessions  to  be  separate  from  tlw 
German  empire. 
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Id  1806,  the  confederated  states  of  the  Rhine  were  called  on 
to  furnish  tnx^  for  a  fresh  war  of  Napoleon  against  Prussia, 
Buaaia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  In  October,  the  power  of  the 
first-mentioned  kingdom  was  completely  annihilated  at  Jeoa,  and 
peace  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded  at  Tilsit.  The  Rhenish 
confederacy  was  now  juoed  by  eleven  princes  of  Northern  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  I8O7,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  erected  for 
Jerome  Buonaparte  out  of  Prussian,  Hessian,  and  Brunswickian 
provinces. 

In  1809,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Austria,  on 
the  9th  of  April :  between  the  20th  and  23rd  of  the  same  month, 
three  battles  were  fought,  at  Abensberg,  Eckmuhl,  and  Rattsbon ; 
and  Vienna  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  May.  By  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  of  the  16th  of  October,  Austria  ceded  the  lUyrian 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  to  France;  Saltz- 
burg,  to  Bavaria ;  districts  in  Lusatia,  and  the  whole  of  West 
Galicia,  to  Saxony ;  and  the  emperor  consented  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  Napdeon.  When  Napoleon  undertook 
his  fatal  expedition  into  Russia,  in  1812,  Austria  and  the  numer- 
ous members  of  the  Hhenish  confederacy,  were  forced  to  furnish 
contingents  to  his  army ;  and  100,000  Germans  found  their 
graves  in  the  wilds  of  Russia.  The  French  on  their  retreat  from 
Moscow  were  severely  pressed  by  the  Russians;  to  whom  the 
king  of  Prussia  formally  joined  himself  at  Ealisch,  February  28, 
1813:  at  the  same  time,  several  states  of  the  North  flew  to  arms 
in  the  cause  of  liberation :  insurrections  broke  out  at  Lubeck  and 
Hamburg,  and  all  Germany  was  agitated  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
emancipation  from  her  disgraceful  bondage.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  Austria  deserted  Napole<m  and  went  over  to  the  allies, 
whose  arms,  owing  to  their  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  were  soon 
to  be  crowned  by  permanent  success.  On  the  8th  of  October, 
18131,  the  Bavarians  quitted  the  ranks  of  the  oppressor  to  fight 
for  their  country^s  freedom,  and  ten  days  afterwards,  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  overthrew  the  domination  of  the  French  in  Germany. 
The  Rhenish  confederacy  now  fell  to  ruins;  the  king  of  Wur- 
tmberg  joined  the  allies  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  the  other 
sovereigns  of  the  South  shortly  followed  his  example.     The 
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French  retreated  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
allien  who  entered  Paru.  March  31 ,  1814.  On  the  30th  td  May, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Paris ;  France  resttH^  all  its  conquests, 
with  the  exception  of  Montbeillard  and  a  few  small  districts. 

It  was  decided  that  the  German  states  should  remain  indepen- 
dent, hut  connected  by  a  federative  union,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Thus,  Ger- 
1  many  has  ceased  to  be  a  ungle,  united  empire,  and  is  changed 
into  n  union  of  states,  which  are  bound  by  a  system  of  co-ordina- 
tion, but  not  of  subordination ;  they  are  coUectivdy  represented 
by  a  diet,  which  held  its  first  sitting  at  Frankfort,  November 
5, 1816. 

In  order  to  animate  their  subjects  in  the  war  which  was  waged 
against  Napoleon  for  the  national  existence,  some  of  the  sove- 
reigns promised  to  present  them  with  a  constitutitmal  form  of 
government,  in  the  room  of  an  arbitrary  one, — and,  at  the  con- 
cludon  of  that  vehement  and  honourable  struggle,  they  redeemed 
their  pledge  in  various  modes  and  seasons.  If  the  sanguine  have 
not  obtained  all  that  they  expected,  and  if  the  immediate  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory  to  all, — something  must  be  allowed  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  measure,  to  the  impmfections  inseparable 
from  a  first  experiment,  and  to  the  want  of  training  and  appren- 
ticeship. For  a  nation  does  not  accustom  itself  in  a  few  years  to 
constitutional  forms;  they  must  grow  even  through  centuries  to 
maturity  before  the  fruit  can  be  abundant,  wholesome  and  grate- 
ful. One  of  the  most  fatal  political  errors  of  our  age,  is  tho 
belief  that  every  people  are  ripe  for  a  oonstitution, — and  ttiat 
all,  in  the  first  moment  of  fruition,  are  capable  of  converting 
possession  iato  hi^piness.  The  soil  must  first  undergo  a  slow 
preparatory  cultivation,  and  many  a  harvest  must  be  reaped 
without  present  profit— but  still,  not  all  in  vain.* 

*  The  Englieb  luigu&ge  ii  not  Tei7  lioh  in  hlBtorles  of  Qenaanj,  bnt  w«  msj 
rebr  tlie  nsder  to  CturLsa  Bntlei's  Snociiut  Hbtoiy  of  the  RerolDtions  «(  (tw 
Empire  of  Oemuui}'  (1812),  Hallldny'B  Works  oa  tha  Histor;  of  HuMTer, 
Brungwick,  and  the  Ouelphe;  DuDham's  Hiatory  of  tlie  Oemumic  Empire,  in 
3  rots.,  tt)rmiiig  •  part  of  I^idner'a  Cjralopndi»_(  1834-0)  i  Mid,  ftbore  all,  to  tb« 
Uxirenal  History  of  John  tod  MQller,  eloquently  truulatod  by  Di.  Priduud, 
3  Tola.  (1818).  See  «Jso  Oieenwood's  Hiitoiy  of  Oeinuuiy,  u  fu  as  the  year 
77*.  (W) 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OP  QERUANT, 

Name,  Pontion,  Surface,  Climate;  Jtieeri,  Canalt,  Bailroade,  Productt; 
Popttktiion,  Language,  Vnivenitiett  P«riodiealtf  TAeatret;  Matm- 
Jadtire*,  Export*  and  Imports,  tie  New  Cotnmercial  Union ;  Poli- 
tical Camtitution.  Genial  Statittioal  Vimo  of  each  of  the  State* 
/ormiriff  the  German  Cot^ederation. 

Op  all  the  leading  European  countries,  Germany  is  the  least 
familiarly  knowu,  and  until  a  recent  period,  the  least  frequented 
by  strangers,  if  we  except  two  or  three  of  its  Baths,  which  were 
aof  thing  hut  German  in  their  manners  and  aspect.  This  obscurity, 
which  ia,  happily,  daily  yielding  to  a  brighter  dawn,  has  been 
protracted  by  a  vuiety  of  causes.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  has 
been  the  later  development  of  its  literary  and  ardstical  genius, — 
another  has  been  the  difficulty  of  the  language,  and  the  too  long 
adherence  to  the  Gothic  letters,  which  have  frightened  many  a 
timid  student,  and,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  he  endrely 
disused.  It  is  true  that  this  old  method  of  printing  has  been 
valued  by  some  as  a  national  characteristic,  but  it  is  assuredly  one 
of  no  value ;  and  it  would  be  well,  also,  if  the  peculiar  manner  of 
band-writing  were  discarded  at  the  same  sweep.  The  excessive 
cultivation  of  the  French  language  in  almost  all  the  schools  of 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  our  own ;  its  general  employ- 
ment in  diplomacy,  and  the  overweening  partiality  formerly  enter* 
taJned  towards  it  among  the  higher  ranks  of  Grermany,  have  proved 
powerful  impedim^its  to  a  better  knowledge  of  this  great  country. 
Bad  roads,  inconvenient  conveyance,  and  frequent  occupations  of 
armies,  may  be  also  added  to  the  catalogue  of  obstacles  which  no 
longer  exist. 

The  name  (^  Germany  is  believed  be  derived  from  two  words, 
the  first  of  which  means  either  war,  or  a  sword,  and  the  second 
is  a  man ;  together  they  imply  bravery,  aa  doee  the  word  Frank. 
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The  Germany  of  the  ancients  covered  a  much  larger  space  than 
that  of  our  own  time,  as  it  appears  to  have  designated  not  only 
the  actual  Gomany,  but  also  other  regions  which  have  beoi  beftwe 
enumerated.  The  people  who  inhabited  these  countries  were 
called  Teutones,  perhaps  from  tbe  name  of  one  of  their  deities, 
hence  the  common  appellation  of  Teutonic  applied  to  all  the  Ger- 
manic family,  and  hence  also  the  word  Teuttchland  or  Deutgc/t- 
land.  The  etymology  of  the  word  Jlemanni,  whence  AUemagne, 
is  BO  variously  given  that  I  shall  not  pretend  to  interpret  it 

Placed  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  Germany  forms  neariy  the 
fourteenth  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  about  the  two 
hundred  and  ninth  part  of  the  world  itself.  It  is  lai^r  than  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  of  Ireland  and  of  Italy  taken  together, 
larger  than  France,  Belgium  and  Htdland  taken  together,  and,  Iq 
its  whole  extent,  it  comprises,  including  rivers  and  lakes,  248,832 
English  square  miles.  Its  length  on  the  Baltic  amounts  to  eighty- 
three  German  miles;  on  the  German  ocean  to  nearly  tliirty-aix 
German  miles,  and  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  forty  Germau  miles, 
and  its  entire  extent  of  coast,  consequently,  ranges  as  far  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  German  miles.* 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  presents  every  variety  of 
feature.  In  the  north  it  is  level,  and  includes  extensive  sandy  dis- 
tricts, and  large  peat  marshes  ;  and  in  this  directicm,  the  coast  is 
in  some  places  so  low  as  to  require  dikes  in  order  to  defend  it 
against  the  sea.  The  centre  and  the  south  are  diversified  by 
noble  mountains.  In  rivers  it  is  more  favoured  than  any  other 
European  country ;  the  Bhine  runs  one  hundred  and  ninety 
German  miles,  during  a  greater  part  of  which  it  continues  navi- 
gable ;  the  Elbe  extends  five  hundred  anA  seventy-five  En^ish 
miles  in  length,  and  is  also  a  navigable  stream ;  and  the  grand 
Danube  does  not  wmpletc  the  list,  while  it  appears  destined,  here- 
after, to  eclipse  all  the  others  iu  political  importance. 

The  climate  of  Germany  seems  to  have  altered  its  eharacter 

'  Tbe  itadent  who  d«di««  an  exact  aecount  of  Oennan  mcmires  of  length  and 
vilne  will  refer  to  Itutenuie*  Mtd  OeogntpbiM  t  bnt,  for  tbe  adce  of  iwiBtim  th* 
general  reader  in  forming  round  eomptuitoiu,  tbe  QemMU  mile  m^f  be  (Mad  at 
four  milM  Engliah ;  the  Horin  at  two  ghiUings,  and  the  th»ler,  or  dollu,  at  four 
dJlKngi;  this  is  not  an  eiaet  cctn|nitalioD,  but  tbe  i 
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under  tbe  influence  of  dvUizsdon.  It  was  intentely  cold  in  the 
age  of  Cnsar  and  of  Tadtus,  but  the  country  vas  at  that  period 
uncultiTBted,  barren,  cbeeries»— beset  with  marahet  and  with  im- 
menae  gioooiy  forests.  The  Hercynian  forest  is  said,  in  the  time 
of  Ceesar,  to  have  been  nine  days'  journey  in  length,  and  six  in 
breadth ;  it  is  now  lost  in  various  woods,  which  are  called  by 
separate  names.  At  present  sereial  extensive  forests  stiU  stud 
tbe  traveUer^s  road,  and  the  mountains  are  often  crowned  with 
picturesque  woods.  The  care  of  these  forests  occupies  a  lai^ 
peculation,  of  various  degrees  of  rank  and  education,  and  lends  a 
peculiar  trait  to  German  life,  and  not  the  only  one  which  originates 
in  its  local  circumstances.  It  is  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Germany  that  we  must  wander  in  search  of  wild  tradition,  fairy 
lore,  and  still  surviving  specimens  of  bold,  racy,  pastoral  character, 
starting  in  rude  relief  from  above  the  surrounding  tamer  level  of 
cities  and  of  commerce. 

In  tbe  north  of  Germany  the  air  is  moist,  and  colder  than  in  tbe 
mountainous  central  districts.  The  south  is  more  dry  than  the 
north,  but  less  warm  than  the  central  parts.  Winter  reigns 
almost  constantly  in  the  higher  mountains,  or  yields  but  for  a 
transient  mcmient  to  the  sunbeam;  but  in  the  narrow  valleys 
which  abound  in  the  mountainous  ranges,  the  atmosphere  is  often 
of^ressively  close.  In  the  Southern  Tyrol,  and  the  wuntry 
which  borders  the  Adriatic,  we  breathe  almost  an  Italian  air,  and 
witness  •outhem  fruits  in  a  kindred  element.  The  climate  of 
Germany  has  been  by  Malte  Brun  divided  into  three  great  zones, 
which  admit  also  of  subdivisions.  The  first  embraces  the  northern 
plains,  more  damp  than  cold,  and  exposed  to  vicissitudes  from 
every  wind.  It  is  open  to  the  influence  of  two  seas,  hut  the 
north-west  plain  is  most  foggy  and  least  cold,  while  the  north- 
east plain  suffers  most  finm  tempests.  The  second  zone  contains 
all  the  middle  part  of  Germany,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
FranctHiia,  Suabia,  the  Rhine  country,  and  Hesse-Cassel ;  here 
the  mountains  protect  fhnii  the  sea,  the  seasons  are  not  interrupted 
in  their  natural  progress  by  the  winds,  and  fogs  are  not  common, 
but  the  elevation  of  the  soil  diminishes  the  degree  of  warmth 
which  is  natural  to  that  latitude  when  on  the  level  c^  the  ocean. 
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This  ia  congidered  by  M^te  Brun  the  matt  agieedile  oUmste  of 
Germany,  the  most  whoieeome,  and  the  moat  iarounble  to  the 
vine.  The  third  Eooe  is  that  of  the  Alps,  vh&e  the  cooaideraUe 
deratkm  liad  the  rapid  djeclivitiea  produce  the  eztremea  of  tarn- 
perature— «tenial  ^aoiers  in  one  part,  perfumed  valleys  in  aoother, 
and  an  altmiate  rude  health  and  decline  of  the  vineyard. 

The  priadpal  Grerman  rivers  are  the  Bhine,  into  which  flow 
the  Wutach,  Wiesen,  Eauder,  Treiaam,  Einzig,  Bench,  Murg, 
Neckar,  Main,  Moeel,'  Lahn ;  the  Danube  which  receives  the 
Iller,  Biher,  Ilm,  Usel,  Inn,  Ens,  Steyer ;  the  Weser  which  ia 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda ;  the  Elbe 
into  which  flow  the  Moldau,  Mulde,  Saale,  the  Oder  and  the 
Etach.    The  Viitula  also  rises  in  Germany. 

There  are  not  many  canals  in  Germany  ;  the  principal  are  the 
Eider  canal,  the  Plauen  canal  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Hat^l ; 
the  Finow  and  Mullroese  canals,  the  latter,  between  the  Spree  and 
the  Oder ;  the  canal  in  Bavaria  between  the  Isar  and  the  Ammer, 
the  Papenburg  canals;  the  Vienna  canal,  from  that  city  to 
beyond  Neustadtt  and  the  canal  which  unites  tha  Steckenitz 
with  the  Trave  at  Lubeck. 

Railroads  are  not  neglected  in  Germany,  but  thdr  extension 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  governments,  which  does  not  always 
correspond  with  the  interests  of  individuEds.  A  statement  has 
been  made,  we  know  not  how  correctly,  that  the  lung  of  Prussia 
stipulates  in  his  permission  to  railroad  companies,  that  all  auch 
railroads  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  hia  government  at  any 
time,  on  making  a  compensation  to  the  existing  shareholders:— 
and  that  at  the  end  of  ninety  yeara,  all  such  railroads  shall 
become  unconditioually  the  property  of  the  state.  A  railroad 
has  been  commenced  between  Antwerp  and  Cologne ;  another  ta 
contemplated  between  Cologne  and  Amsterdam.  Between  Dresden 
and  Ijeipzig,  and  between  Vienna  and  Brunn,  railroads  are  in 
progress,  or  already  completed.  Bavaria  has  the  honour  of 
having  opened  the  first  one  in  Germany  for  steam^carriages :  this 
was  from  Furth  to  Nuremberg.  From  Linz  there  is  a  rail-road 
as  far  as  Gmunden,  and  another  from  Linz  to  Budweis.  These 
railroads  are  not  all  traversed  by  steam -carriages. 
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Tbe  prindpaL  mineral  products  «re :  silTar,  (133,000  marlu 
ODDually,)  found  chiefly  in  Uie  Erzgebirge  and  in  the  Harz } 
gold  (182  marks) ;  iron  (8,000,000  cwt) ;  copper  (3g,000  cwt); 
tin  (8,000  cwt)  ;  lead  (200,000  cwt) ;  quiciuilver  (6,180  cwt), 
ID  Idria  and  ZweibruclLen ;  cinnabar  (8,000  cwt) ;  cobalt 
(16,000  swt.) ;  zinc ;  sulphur ;  coal ;  marble ;  alabaster ;  gypsum ; 
alum;  vitriol;  bismuth;  antimony;  saltpetre;  lime;  asbes- 
tos; slate,  grinding,  rolling,  miU,  sand  and  pumice  stones; 
chalcedony ;  bastilt ;  agate ;  amethysts ;  granite ;  porphyry ; 
precious  stones ;  great  quantities  of  spring  and  rock  salt  (6,000,000 
cwt.  is  produced  by  seventy-six  salt-works,  now  in  operation). 
The  chief  vegetable  products  are:  oorn,maiae,  buck-wheat,  garden 
fruits,  pulse,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  bops,  rapeseed,  madder,  woad, 
saffron,  aniseed,  liquorice- wood,  coriander-seeds,  mustard.  The 
most  common  trees  are  oaks,  beeches,  firs,  pines,  larches,  alders, 
birch.  Of  wine  thirteen  million  eifli«r  annually  are  made  on 
the  Bhine,  Neckar,  Main,  near  Meissen  and  Naumburg  in 
Saxony,  in  Austria  and  Bohemia. 

Among  the  animals  of  Germany  are:  abundant  homed  cattle 
(calculated  at  14,000,000);  horses  (about  2,000,000),  of  which 
tbe  best  breeds  are  in  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Oldenburg  and 
East  Friesland;  sheep  (26,000,000)  of  which  there  are  fine 
breeds  in  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  and  a  peculiar  one  with 
coarse  wool  found  only  on  the  heath  of  Luneburg ;  swine 
(8,000,000);  goats;  asses;  mules  and  deer.  In  the  south  also 
are  found  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  the  chamois,  marmots,  foxes, 
otters,  and  beavers.  There  are  also  tame  and  wild  fowl,  as  black- 
cocks and  partridges.  Geese  abound  in  Pomeraoia,  East  Fries- 
land,  and  Mecklenburg.  There  are  quantities  of  bees  and  silk- 
worms. Tbe  principal  fish  are  sturgeon,  pike,  salmon,  carp, 
tench,  eds,  lampreys,  Swedi^  anchovies,  trout ;  crabs  and  other 
sbdUfish. 

The  number  of  inbabiUnts  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1837, 
37,336,825.  The  annual  proportion  of  births  to  the  population  is 
one  in  twenty-seven,  of  deaths  one  in  forty-five,  and  of  marriages, 
one  in  a  hundred.  Such  is  the  recent  statement  of  Moreau  de 
Jonn^  with  respect  to  Germany,  at  large, — but  in  the  various 
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jodiTidual  states  these  numbers  are  different  id  amount.  On  the 
whole  it  appears  that  marriages  are  more  numerous  in  propor> 
tion  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  EuropeaD  slate,— that  births 
are  more  numerous  there  in  proportion  to  the  populatioo,  than 
in  France,  England,  and  Scotland, — and  that  the  annual  propcH-- 
tion  of  deaths  is  also  greater  than  in  Great  Britain*.  There  are 
2390  cities,  of  which  thirty-four  contain  more  than  S0,000  inha- 
bitants ;  2340  towns,  104,000  villages  and  hamlets,  and  5,035,000 
houses.  The  inhabitants  bdong  to  two  separate  races;  i'Jt'JWifiOO 
are  Germans,  and  5,325,000  are  Sdavonians,  who  ore  scattered 
throughout  tlie  east  of  Germany.  The  population  includes  like- 
wise 188,000  Italians,  in  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol;  and  about 
300,000  French  and  Walloons.  18,376,000  Germans  are 
Catholics,  who  still  send  to  Rome  about  300,000  HorinB  annually, 
for  dispensations;  and  15,145,600  are  Protestants,  To  these 
must  be  added  25,000  Moravian  brothers,  5,000  Mennonites, 
3,000  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  292,500  Jews,  a  few 
Quakers  and  other  sectarians. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Germany  (excluding  Austria  and 
Prussia)  is  estimated  by  Schmidt  at  one  in  twenty  of  the  whcJe 
population.  The  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population  to  the 
other  inhabitants  in  all  Germany  (exclusive  of  Austria  and 
Prussia)  is  rated  by  Schmidt  as  three  to  oaef.  The  German 
language  has  doubtless  an  Asiatic  origin,  and  ig  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  by  others  from  the 
Person.  The  first  traces  of  its  cultivation  in  Europe  are  furnished 
by  the  labours  of  Bishop  Ulfilas,  a  Goth,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  translated  the  £van> 
gelists  into  a  language,  which  is  generally  called  Gothic,  but 
which  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  Upper  German  (Ober  Deutach). 
This  latter,  which  was  once  spoken  all  over  Southern  Germany, 
and  compared  with  which  the  Lower  German  (Nieder  Deutach 
or  Piatt  Deutach)  was  only  an  insigniiicant  dialect,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  High  German  {Hoch  Deuttch)  of  our  days, 

.    *  HoMku  de  Jon&ie.  Stktit^ue  deUOnuideBNliqiiieetderiilatide. — 1B37-S. 
■f-  Untersacliiuigeii  Utier  Beiolkcnuig  Arbeitslolui,  luii]  Fuiperim,  von  Vt.  F, 
flcbmidt  (Leipzig,  1636). 
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which  is  a  language  of,  oompKratively  speaking,  very  modem 
origio,  which  was  not  spoken  originally  by  any  particular  race, 
hut  which  ID  modem  times  has  been  gradually  formed  out  of  the 
other  dialects  by  tbe  labours  of  the  learned.  This  language  is 
principally  derived  from  the  Upper  German  (Ober  Dentach), 
but  it  is  not  the  same.  The  latter  first  began  to  be  really  culti- 
vated in  the  eighth  century,  under  Charlemagne^  Afterwards  the 
Minnenngers  contributed  greatly  to  polish  and  perfect  it.  High 
German  (^ocA  Detttach)  may  be  said  to  have  been  moddled  by 
Luther  when  he  translated  the  Bible.  With  him  commence  the 
history  and  literature  of  tbe  German  language  as  we  have  it  at 
present.  The  priudpal  dialects  at  present  spoken  are,  the  Aleman 
in  Suabia,  the  Franamian,  the  JSaearian,  the  Thuringiati,  the 
idiom  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Piatt  DeutacH  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  those  of  Nortb-eastem  Prussia. 

The  peculiar  facility  which  this  language  possesses  in  forming 
new  ezpressioDs,  or,  in  other  words,  its  vigorous  cteative  faculty, 
prevents  it  From  attaiaing  a  complete  stage  of  existence ;  it  is 
always  in  transition.  The  great  writers  c(»itinually  invent  new 
words,  which  rapidly  find  their  way  into  tbe  national  idiom. 
SpMBchil  obswves  in  his  Dictionary,  that  the  two  words  Wunder  * 
and  Zav&erf  wilt  suffice  to  exemplify  this  exuberance.  There  are 
few  productions  of  nature  and  art,  few  objects  of  bill,  field,  or 
valley,  that  would  not  admit  of  an  intelligible  and  expressive 
f<nin,  when  compounded  with  these  two  wordsj.  The  German 
language  is  very  unequally  spoken ;  a  remarkable  variety  on 
punt  of  correctness  and  elegance  prevails  even  among  persons  of 
educatiou.  Indeed  it  is  not  UDcommon  to  hear  it  remarked  of  a 
German  gentleman,  that  he  speaks  his  language  well.  On  the 
whcJe,  probably,  the  German  language  is  nowhere  heard  in  higher 
perfection  than  in  the  city  of  Hanover. 

The  universities  are  remarkably  numerous ;  there  are  twenty- 
three,  viz :  those  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Breslau,  Leipdc, 
Heidelberg,  Jena,  Municli,  Innspruck,  Graetz,  Prague,  Vienn% 

■  WimJtr.  +  AfofiJli. 
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GrafBwolde,  Wurzburg,  Erlangeo,  Tubingen,  Freiburg,  Mar- 
burg, GiesseD,  Kiel,  £onigtberg,  Roetock  and  Bonn.  Of  these 
seven  are  Cfttholic :  three,  viz.  Breslau,'B<H)n,  and  TuUngen,  both 
Catht^c  and  Protestant,  and  all  the  rest  are  Protestant. 

In  1830,  there  were  at  these  univendties  890  teadien  and 
nearly  19,000  students.  The  annual  expenditure  at  the  re- 
spective govemmenta  upon  them  is,  at  Bonn  150,000  florins,  at 
Gietsen  47,791,  at  Heidelberg  74,000,  at  Tubingen  100,000,  at 
Breslau  91,000,  at  Halle  98,000,  at  Erkngen  79,800,  and  at 
Jena  73|000  florins.  There  are  870  gymnasiums,  and  150  places 
containing  public  libraries.  In  Germany  there  are  more  authors 
than  in  any  other  European  nation:  the  number  at  present  amounts 
to  about  10,000.  in  1833,  there  were  121  political  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  S84  non-political  newspapers,  without 
enumerating  different  advertising  and  official  papers,  and  161 
periodical  journals. 

Permanent  theatres  are  established  in  flfty-two  cities ;  and 
there  are  also  more  than  thirty  itinerant  companies.  The  best 
theatres  are  at  Beriin,  Vienna,  Weimar,  Munich,  Brunswick, 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Hamburg,  Nuremberg  and  Dresden. 
In  IffiiO,  the  entire  number  of  peraws  employed  in  the  German 
theatres  was  3,600,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  sum 
total  of  the  Thespian  profession. 

The  chief  German  manufactories  are,  of  linen,  in  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  Westphalia ;  of  woollen  goods,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  &c. ;  of  silk,  leather,  oott<m 
goods  and  lace  in  the  Ersgebirge ;  of  tapestry,  paper,  and  glass 
in  Bohemia  and  Silesia ;  of  mirrors,  near  Nuremberg ;  of  china, 
at  Berlin,  Meissen,  and  Vienna }  of  delft-ware,  of  which  there  are 
fifty-five,  and  which  together  with  the  twenty-five  of  diina,  em^Joy 
about  8,000  men;  of  jewellery,  at  Berlin  and  Augsburg;  d 
iron  wares,  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  countries ;  of  fire- 
arms and  sword-blades,  at  Spandau,  Potsdam,  and  sevwal  other 
places ;  of  cannon,  at  several  capitals ;  of  gunpowder,  tobacco, 
artificial  flowers,  straw-hats,  musical  and  other  instruments, 
beer,  brandy,  liqueurs,  vitricJ,  and  sugar.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are,  wood,  com  (to  the  value  of  10,000,000  of  dollan), 
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viae,  linen,  (fonno-ly  to  the  value  of  80,000,000  of 'dollara), 
thread,  in>n,  *teel,  Nuremberg  wareK,  china,  quicknlver,  glan, 
mirrors,  cattle,  fruit,  wool,  salt,  potaali,  nuoked  and  nit  meats, 
earthenware,  wax,  leather,  lead,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  lace, 
ragM,  booes,  quills,  skins,  alum,  l«ad,  vitriol,  cinnabar,  and 
brase  wire.  The  chief  imports  are  wine,  t«^ccb,  southern  fruits» 
odooial  goods,  millinery,  fancy  omamenti,  and  Russian  linseed 
(tu  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  annually).  The  most  impor- 
tant maritime  towns  are,  Hamburg,  Altona,  Bremen,  Emden, 
Lubeck,  Rostock,  Btettiii,  Trieste,  WJsmar;  and  the  principal 
{daces  for  inland  trade  are,  Vienna,  Leipeic,  Augsburg,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  Frankfort  <m  the  Maine,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
Nuremberg,  BrunsWiek,  Aix>la>Chapelle,  Cologne,  Elberfeld, 
Mainx,  Botzen,  and  Prague.  The  most  importaot  fairs  are  at 
Leipoic,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Naumburg,  Brunswick,  Botsen, 
and  Offenbach. 

The  commercial  union  lately  formed,  at  the  iiistigatiou  and 
under  tho  direction  of  Prussia,  among  several  German  states,  and 
which  10  accordingly  denominated  in  the  Contersationa  Lemconi 
the  Frusaian-German  Zotl  Fernn— demands  some  mention.  The 
avowed  object  is  to  encourage  German  trade,  and  to  unite  all 
under  one  common  system  of  customs.  The  partners  in  this 
union  have  agreed  to  establish  one  same  scale  of  duties,  to  get  rid 
of  all  intermediate  customJiouses,  and  to  divide  among  the  partner 
states  the  profits  accruing,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each. 
Thus,  the  restraints  on  internal  transport  have  been  mitigated. 
The  following  states  compose  the  association:  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesae-Darmstadt,  Cassel,  Nassau, 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine;— Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  and  the 
Hanse  Towns,  have  hitherto  stood  aloof.  In  1836  an  union  was 
formed  between  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg;  this  com- 
binatitm  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  its  party,  Lii^ie-Scbaum- 
buTg,  and  Lippe-Detmold;— sind  has  finally  acceded  to  a  conjmnt 
union  with  the  Germanic  Commercial  Association.  Holstcin  is 
neutral.  Mecklenburg  has  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France. 
Austria  has  all  along  remained  independent,,  hut  it  appears  that 
a  commercial  treaty  is  likely  to  be  formed  betwavn    her  and 
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England;  tvro  states  which  seem  eniDently  calculated  to  ivndfn- 
mutual  service  to  each  other,  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  whtdi 
are  united  by  long  interchange  of  good  offices. 

The  political  constitution  of  Germany  was  fixed  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  concluded  June  8, 1815;  acceding  to  which,  the  sove- 
reign princes  and  free  towns  form  the  Germanic  Gonfederation, 
tile  object  of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  external  and  internal 
safety  of  Germany,  and  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the 
several  states.  The  affiurs  of  the  confederation  are  regulated  by 
a  diet,  the  members  of  which  have,  through  the  medium  of  their 
plenipotentiaries,  many  of  them  separate  and  entire  votes,  and 
others,  ctJlective  votes.  Austria,  Prusaa,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Dannstodt, 
Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  have  each  one  vote.  The  grand- 
ducal  and  ducal  houses  have  one  conjointly ;  as  also  Brunswick 
and  Nassau;  the  two  Mecklenbut^;  Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and 
Schwarsburg;  Hohenzollem,  Lichtenstein,  Reuss,  Lippe,  and 
Waldeck;  and  finally,  the  free  towns;  thus  there  are  altogether 
seventeen  votes.  Austria  has  the  presidency  of  the  diet  Each 
member  is  entitled  to  originate  and  bring  forward  pnqioeitions, 
which  the  diet  is  bound  to  ddiberate  upon  within  a  certain  period. 
When  8  pr(^)OBitioo  relates  to  the  formation  and  alteration  of 
the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  confederation,  when  it  refers  to  the 
federal  act  itself,  or  to  the  organic  federal  institutions,  or  when  it 
involves  arrangements  of  any  kind,  which  are  of  general  import- 
ance, the  assembly  is  formed  into  a  plenum,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, in  consideration  of  the  ditFerence  in  the  extent  of  the  several 
federal  states,  the  following  proportionate  distribution  of  votes  has 
been  agreed  upon:  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxmiy,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
and  Wurtemberg  have  each  four;  Bad^,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Holsteio,  and  Luxemburg,  each  three;  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  Nassau,  have  each  two  votes;  Weimar, 
Altenburg,  Meiningen,  Coburg-Grotba,  Mecklenburg-Sti^ta, 
Oldenburg,  the  three  Anhalts,  the  two  Schwarzhurgs,  the  two 
Hc^nzoUems,  Lichtenstein,  Waldeck,  the  two  branches  of  Reuss, 
Ltpp^Schaumburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hesse-Homburg,  Lubeck, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  each  one;  making  altogether 
uxty-nine  votes. 
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The  qiiestioD  as  to  whether  any  particular  subject  require  the 
drauon  of  the  IHenum  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  smdUer  assembly,  where  also  all  decisions  which  have  to  be  sub* 
milted  to  the  Plenum  are  prepared.  In  both,  a  majority  of  votes 
decides  the  question,  but  in  the  latter  it  must  consist  of  two>thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  voices.  Moreover,  in  all  cases  where  the 
alteration  of  a  fundamental  law  is  agitated,  or  when  the  question  to 
be  decided  affects  the  organic  federal  institutions,  or  matters  of 
religion,  a  majority  in  either  assembly  of  less  than  two-thirds 
is  invalid.  The  diet  is  permanent,  hut  is  enabled,  when  the 
subjects  of  deliberation  are  <1isposed  of,  to  adjourn  fur  a  certain 
time  not  exceeding  four  months. 

To  those  readers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  topography,  local  history,  antiquities  and 
amusements  of  Germany,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  two  excellent  volumes  which  have  recently  appeared, 
and  which  surpass  all  their  predecessors  in  variety  and  minute< 
ness;  these  are,  the  Handbook  for  Travellers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, including  Northern  Germany,  and  the  Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Southern  Germany.  It  is  hut  justice  to  declare 
that  no  work  of  the  same  extent  at  all  equal  in  value,  has  appeared, 
even  in  the  German  language ;  the  Guide  of  Keicliard  improved 
by  subsequent  editors,  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  hut  still  with  a  long 
interval. 

We  shall  conclude  this  miscellaneous  chapter  with  a  tabular 
view  of  all  the  German  states,  arranged  according  to  their  com- 
parative rank,  and  displaying  their  extent,  population,  revenue, 
and  military  contingent,  or  contribution  to  the  army  of  the 
confederation. 
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a  FniMbt  !!!!'."..!. 

3  Bararim    

4  SuEODy    

6  Hftuover  

6  Wurtemborg    

7  B«den  

8  HesseXasBel   

»  Uesae-DmiauHtdi  

10  UolMein 

11  Luxemburg 

12  Suw-Weinur 

15  Bkie-AlteDbars     

U  Suce-Coboig-Gaths   

16  Skxe-Hdningeo < 

10  Bnmawiek 

17  MeeUeDbiug-Sehveriii  .  ... 

18  HecMenburg-Strelilz    

19  Oldenburg     

30  IfsMtu    

21  AnhalUDesua  

33  Auhalt-Benibiirg  

23  Anhalt-Kothen  

84  Schmnborg-Sondenbuisei 
3B  SchwBizburg-Budolstadt    . 

26  HohenzoUem-Heclungeii.. 

27  UohetizoUeni-SigiiiMitigeii 

28  Lichten«t«iii 

29  Beuas  (elder  line^  

30  BeuM  (younger  line)  

31  Ijppe>I>otmold  

38  Sdunmbuig-Uppe    

33  W»ldeck 

34  B«Me  Uomburg 

3a  Lubecli    

36  FnnUort  

nbuig   

ToUl  


3,667." 
8,359.11 
1,477." 


410,38a 
31S,000 
238,673 
114,048 
130,231 
143,064 
245,783 
463,362 
86,418 


36,800 
12,000 
18,064 
IS,95S 
10,000 
6,679 
6,19a 
3,900 
2,666 
2,010 
982 
1,366 
1,160 
2,096 
3,680 


23,128 
66,000 
23,000 
46,503 


n,6a9."    S4,33»,i33\  302,273 


28,000,836 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 
10,308,606 
6,300,000 
5,296,000 
2,400,000 
1,800,000 
I,87B,000 


2,300,000 
600,000 

1,500,000 

2,810,000 
710,000 
460,000 
400,000 
400,000 
326,000 
130,000 
300,000 
22,000 
140,000 
470,000 
490,000 
816,000 
400,000 
180,000 
400,000 
760,000 
700,000 

1,600,000 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  UEDIATI8ED  PBINCES  OF  OERUANT. 

VUto  of  tM«  Extent  and  Popttlation  qf  tMr  DomcwM,  and  of  thtir 
Revenue*. 

FsETionsLT  to  the  revolutionary  wars,  and  to  the  invasion  of  the 
French,  Germany  was  divided  into  ahout  three  hundred  sove- 
reignties, and  their  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  possessed 
all  the  attributes  of  kings,  with  the  exception  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  A  great  part  of  them  were  swept 
away  by  the  political  tempests,  and  became  mediatised,  or  merged 
in  the  greater  states  *. 

In  order  to  establish  a  permanent,  uniform,  and  legal  poeition 
of  the  formerly  independent  mediatised  princes,  who  became 
mediate  in  and  since  the  year  1806,  the  German  powers  have 
agreed  on  the  following  points : — 

First,  That  all  mediatised  princes  and  counts  should  be  placed 
amongst  the  high  nobility  of  Germany,  together  with  which  the 
right  of  equal  birth  should  be  conceded  to  them. 

Secondly,  That  they  should  be  the  principal  noblemen  of  the 
states  to  which  they  belong,  where  also  they  and  their  families 
should  form  the  privileged  class,  more  particulariy  in  respect  to 
taxation. 

Thirdly,  That  they  shall  permanently  possess  all  those  rights 

'  The  Oentuin  empire,  uit  wu  then  called,  was  divided  into  nine  circtea,  Anstria, 
BflTana,  Siubis,  Fnnconik,  the  Upper  Shine  and  the  Lower  Bhine,  Westphklia, 
Upper  SaiODy  and  Lower  Saxony.  There  were  ftlso  some  distrida  vhich  vere  not 
inelnded  in  any  one  of  the  nine  circles,  and  yet  were  considered  u  belonging  to  the 
German  empire,  Buch  as  Moravia,  Loutja,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  othats.  The 
Aortrian  Low  Countries,  which  hod  once  formed  the  circle  of  Buigondy,  had  long 
ceased  to  be  conudered  as  a  part  of  the  eTopiie.  These  ciiclee  contained  a  molti- 
tnde  of  small  independent  states ;  there  were  also  fifty-one  imperial  cilief,  CMurti- 
toting  so  many  repobiics. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  Ene  old  Gothic  and  feudal  forms  of  Old  Otrmtmg, 
with  all  its  cnrioui  appendages,  tbonld  eoDSolt  Bvofung't  Oeograjihy.  (English 
Tnu,  <t  Tola.  4to.) 
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and  privileges,  in  respect  to  their  persons,  family,  and  property, 
which  are  connected  with  the  tenure  and  enjoyment  of  thdr 
possessions,  and  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  higher  rights  of 
government,  and  with  the  executive. 

Austria  ratified  these  provisions,  and  decreed,  Sept.  9,  1825, 
that  the  titles  of  the  mediatised  princes  should  correspond  to  their 
independent  ones.  Thus  the  predicate  Durchlaucht  *  is  con- 
ceded to  prince^  and  the  predicate  EHattcht'}^  to  counts.  Since 
1833,  the  predicate  DurchlaticM,  which  was  formerly  only  pos- 
sessed by  the  chief  of  the  bouse,  has  been  assumed  by  all  ita 
members. 

The  following  catalogue  of  the  mediatised  princes  and  counts, 
has  been  obtiuned  from  Hansel's  Statistischer  Umrias  der  Siimmt- 
lichen  Europaiscken  Utaaten,  published  in  1823.  The  popula- 
tion and  revenues  have,  of  course,  fluctuated  since  that  date. 

'  Serene  Highnew.  f  Highnen. 
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THE    MEDIATISED    PRINCKS. 


SovcrtlgBUH  Id  wUeh  tbay 


1  Aiembeig   

S  Brndcn-Hochberg   

3  BeDthetm-BenUieun 

4  Bentheim-TecUeobaTg 

5  CoUoiedo    

6  Croy  

7  Dietrii^istein 

8  ElchMedt  

9  EMerliazy   

10  Funtentwts  

11  Fngger-B«&eiibMi>eii  

12  Hesse  

13  Hohenlohe^Bubensleia    ... 

14  Hohettlube-Iftxtberg 

1&  Hahenlohe-Kireliberg 

16  Hohenlobe-Luigeabutg  .... 

17  Habenlobe-Oehringeii  

18  Bohenlobe-Schillil^uret... 

19  Uobenlohe-Wallerataiii  .... 

80  IseDburg-Bientem  

il   KanniU  

22  LeiDingeit-AiDorbach   

83  Lejen 

24  LoweuBteiii-FreBdeDberg  ... 

25  Loweiuitein-lt<Heiiberg 

26  Looz-CoTswarcD 

27  Mcttemich 

S8  OesterTeich-Schnumbnrj;  ... 

29  Oettiiigen-Oettingen 

30  OeUineeD-W&Uerstdii  

31  HKlm-Horatnur 

32  Sklm-Kirburg     

33  S^m-Kmutbeini  

34  Salm-Salm 

35  9chonbiirg-Gliuc)ui  

30  Schonburg-Penigk 

37  Schonburg-Rochsbarg  

38  SohoiibuTg-Waldenburg    ... 

30  Schirmnenbiug 

40  Sahm-BraunfeU 

4t  SolmB-HoheiiBoIiiis  and  Lich 

42  Stolbei^-Wernlgeiode  

43  Thum  uid  Tun  

44  Wddbntg-Trwichbiirg 

49  Wsldbarg-Waldaee  

46  Waldbni^-Wunacli 

47  Wied-Neuwied  

48  Wied-EonM 

48  WindiKbgiaU   

60  WitgensteiD-Bntlebarg 

31  Witgenateill-Witgemtem... 


Pniuuuid  HiDorer  .. 

Baden  

HuiDrer  mod  PnlBlia  .. 

Wurtemberg 

Wnrtemberg 

Ditto 

Wuitembeig,  Baden  , .  ■ 

Wurtemberg 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

BavaHa  &  Wnrteinberg 

Wnrtemberg  

HeBse-Caasei,  Hesae  .... 

Bavaria,  Baden 

1  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  I 

Do.,  Baden,  Do.,  Htme 
Pnmia  and  Hanover  ... 
Wurtemberg 

Bavuia,  Wurtemberg... 
Ditto,  Ditto    

DittD  '. 

Wurtemberg,  Baden  .... 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

iPnuaia,   Wurtemberg,! 

Prunia  and  HeSBO  . 

Ditto,  Ditto 

I  Bavaria,  Wurtcmbetg, ' 
\     Hohenzollem > 

Wurtemberg    

Ditto 

Ditto 

Prumia  and  Naaaaa 

Ditto,  Ditto 

Wurtemberg 

Ditto 

Total 


71,168 

2,430 
26,780 
10,493 

1,804 

10,870 

8S9 

23,661 

670  1 
86,071 
11,011 
12,634 
23,000 
10,800 

^000 

«,or" 

28,0< 

14,568 

17,008 

26,067 

11,369 

67,010 


21,708 
28,362 
12,611 

6,039 

3,681 
13,010 
41,9 
46,770 
33,473 
16,005 
38,876 
13,000 
20,000 

6,600 
42,600 
10,079 
27,743 

9,033 
10,736 
30,746 

9,700 
16,000 

6,900 
16,009 
22,269 

2,236 
I6,e< 
10,777 
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aeognpbial 


1  Aq>l«moi)t 

B  Beotlnck 

S  nfmelbetg  (Freiheir) . 

4  Caatel-R^ingen 

5  CMtel-Radenhausen... 

6  Rtt»ch-ErbBcb 

7  ETbaeh-PUrateiuui 

8  ErbMb-Scbieaberg    ..- 
ft  Fugger-Dieteubeim  ... 

10  Fugger-Oliitt 

11  Fugger-Kirchberg 

12  Fugger-Kiiehhrim    ... 

13  FugeetsNoniendorf  ... 

14  Giecli 

16  Groto 

16  Isenburg-BUdingen 

17  IseDbnrg-MeerbolE 

18  Isenburg-WacbterBbich 
18  KSnigseck  AutendorT.. 

20  Leiningen-BUliEheim  .. 

21  Leimngon-Neudenau... 
32  LeiningGQ-Wcaterbutg 

93  Neippetg     

94  Ortenbuig  


2S  Fftppenhmm   

96  Pletlenberg     

27  PiioklBT  

38  Qii»d(  

99  Re«btani-Lempnig  . 

30  SchKaberg   

31  Schoaborn  

33  Sobna-liaubach  

33  Solms-RSdeUieiiii  .... 

34  StadioD    


»  oternbere    

36  SColberg-KoBls  . 


)  WaldboU-Bweenheim 

40  Waldeck-Bergheim  ... 

41  Walmodoi 

43  WaiteDberg   


Ditto     

Ditto,  Hcrae    

Hem   

DLtW 

Wurtemberg    

Dittd,  Wurlemberg  . 

Do.  and  Wuitemberg 

Do.  and  Wurtemberg 

Ditto     

Wurtemberg    

Baden   

Ditto     

HoBse,  Naasan  .... 
Wurtemberg    

Ditto     

Wurtemberg    

Ditto     

Ditto     

Banri*     

Wurtemberg    

}  and  Caseel .... 

Wurtemberg    

Pnuiia,  Hesse 

Wurtembeiv    

(Bavaria,  wnrt^n- 
l  berg,  Na«MU  ... 
Wurtemberg    

Wurtemberg    


Total 


it   of  the 
tenitorlaa 
of  Coimis,  and  their 
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THE  NOBllITT  OF  GERMANY. 

Fino  of  tt(  getier<il  Hubyry,  The  Autirian  NoHIity.  The  Bavarian 
NobUitg.  The  Sttabum  and  Rhenitk  Nobility.  The  Brutuwiei 
Nobility.  The  Prutrian  Nobility.  Sketch  of  the  pretent  tlate  of 
the  German  Nobility. 

A  couPLXTK  history  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  is  a  blank  which 
remains  to  be  filled  up  in  modem  literature.  No  class  of  men 
has  uodergone  such  cruel  reverses,  and  none  has  borne  them  with 
HO  much  fortitude.  None  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
encoura^ment  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  none  have  done 
so  much  to  ecnbellisb  their  respective  countries.  Such  a  class  has 
always  existed,  and  will  always  continue  to  exist,  under  whatever 
appellation  they  may  be  designated.  Whether  the  title  of  noble 
be  conceded  to  them  or  not,'^-still,  in  republics  as  well  as  in 
monarchies,  certain  individuals  will  be  prominent  through  a  great 
name  achieved  by  their  forefathers,  through  great  possessions, 
and  through  personal  distinction  won  by  themselves.  In  our 
own  country,  the  nobles  have  gradually  obtained  for  us  some  of 
the  dearest  privileges  which  we  enjoy. 

The  German  nobility  does  not  possess  all  the  moral  in6uence 
which  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society  that  this  order 
should  exercise.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  their  exces- 
sive number,  and  to  the  careless  and  sometimes  sordid  manner  in 
which  the  ranlc  has  been  multiplied ;  partly  to  the  drctimstance 
of  the  title  b^ng  participated  by  all  the  sons ;  partly  to  their 
former  reluctance  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  except  the  army  and 
the  court ;  and  partly  to  their  mistaken  aversion  to  intermarry 
with  families  not  endowed  with  the  requisite  quarterings.  But 
these  matters  will  be  better  illustrated  by  a  view  of  their  political 
and  social  progress  from  a  remote  epoch  downwards. 
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The  character  of  the  German  nobility,  like  that  of  the  French 
and  Italian,  has  undergone  in  modem  times  an  essential  change. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  down  indeed  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  position  vhich  the  nobles  mainUined  in  the  state 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  they  hold  at  present 
We  find  them  formerly  more  or  less  independent,  and,  generally, 
inimical  to  the  sovereign  power.  They  used  frequently  to  inti- 
midate the  monarch  by  threatening  to  refuse  him  pecuniary 
supplies,  or  the  military  services  of  themselves  and  their  vassals 
for  the  defence  of  the  state.  In  their  own  possessions  they  ruled 
without  control,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the 
general  government.  In  most  of  the  German  states  they  met  as 
a  diet,  to  counsel  wiUi  the  prince,  and  discuss  topics  of  common 
interest.  In  their  original  and  most  simple  form,  these  deliber- 
ations were  mere  conversations,  and  were  knovn  by  no  other 
name.  Subsequently  they  received  a  regular  constitution,  and 
the  qualifications  of  those  entitled  to  take  part  in  them  were  dis- 
tinctly  defined.  The  members  of  the  diet  were  the  officials  at 
court,  such  as  the  chamberlains,  marshals,  and  cupbearers*; 
the  chief  oflicers  of  government,  the  principal  prelates,  and, 
finally,  the  owners  of  fiefs  of  a  certain  value.  Such  diets  were 
common  throughout  Germany,  so  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  deputies  of 
the  more  important  towns  were  admitted  as  members,  hut  their 
influence  was  always  extremely  limited. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  existence,  the  German 
diets  often  found  it  very  diflicult  to  seize  the  power  which  they 
felt  themselves  competent  to  claim.  In  several  states,  the  mo- 
narch bad  sufficient  private  property  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  his  nobles  had  no  hold  upon  him  by  refusing  him 
supplies.  Still,  wherever  the  active  assistance  of  his  subjects  was 
indispensable,  the  sovereign,  however  indisposed  to  have  recourse 
to  it,  was  compelled  to  receive  the  advice,  and  entreat  the  co- 
operation, of  their  chiefs.    The  power  of  the  nobility  increased 

'  It  ia  worthj'  of  remkric,  u  dunctaiutia  of  tha  uiueiit  pontwn  of  the  Oerman 
noblUtf,  thkt  thaw  ofSciali  performed  the  duties  of  their  office  by  pro^ty,  and  only 
^pMoed  at  court,  theniflelne,  m  l^jiiUtiTe  ocewiou. 
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coH&iderably  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  expensive  wars  and 
more  extravagant  habits  reduced  the  prince  to  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  a  part  of  his  independence,  and  of  conceding  privileges 
prejudicial  to  his  supremacy,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ampler 
supplies.  Nevertheless,  he  usually  clung  to  power  with  the 
greatest  tenacity.  To  avert  its  loss,  he  often  mortgaged  all  his 
possessions,  and  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  peasants  who  were  under 
his  immediate  control. 

On  such  occasiuns  the  nobles  were  wont  to  keep  aloof,  in  anti- 
cipatioD  of  the  moment,  wben  their  sovereign  would  be  obliged, 
after  having  exhausted  all  his  private  resources,  to  lend  an  un- 
willing ear  to  their  exorlntant  demands.  When  this  critical 
juncture  had  arrived,  they  assembled  to  receive  his  propositions. 
Of  these  diets,  the  temporal  nobles  fortned  always  the  majority  ; 
there  were  sometimes  no  prelates,  and  generally  no  deputies  of 
towns.  They  seldom  absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  the  taxation 
which  their  sovereign  proposed,  but  their  compliance  was  never 
granted  without  conditions  advantageous  to  themselves.  Generally 
speaking,  he  rewarded  any  alacrity  they  might  display  in  reliev- 
ing his  wants,  by  a  corresponding  liberality  in  satisfying  their 
prayers.  The  com|^im]ce  of  the  nobles,  however,  only  affected 
their  serfs.  The  ancient  privileges  of  their  order  exempted  them 
from  taxation,  and  military  aid  was  all  the  service  which  they 
were  bound  to  render  to  the  chief  of  the  state. 

The  respective  German  diets  were  in  possession  of  documents, 
containing  grants  and  confirmations  of  privileges,  which  they  had 
wrung  from  their  sovereigns  on  various  occasions.  These  rights 
and  privileges  were  various  in  different  states.  But  the  following 
had  been  obtained  by  the  nobles  in  nearly  all : — Ist,  That  no 
tax  whatever  could  be  imposed  without  their  consent;  2nd,  that 
thdr  assent  was  necessary  to  declarations  both  of  war  and  peace; 
3rd,  that  they  were  to  be  consulted  on  all  divi»ons  and  changes 
of  territory ;  ith,  that  they  were  to  be  left  uncontrolled  in  the 
administnition  of  their  own  domains;  5th,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  superintend  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money ; 
6th,  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  mediate  between  their  own 
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aod  foreign  princes ;  "Jth,  that  they  could  assemble  at  their  own 
discretion  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation ;  and,  Bthly,  that  they 
were  legally  entitled  to  oppose  any  infraction  of  their  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign. 

The  ewrliest  notice  of  German  diets  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Bavaria.  They  existed,  also,  at  a  very  remote  period  in  Austria 
and  Styria.  As  early  as  the  teath  century,  we  find  comiita  or 
placita  in  these  states,  which  were  constituted  by  the  officers  of 
government  and  by  the  nobles  (proceres  and  priores).  In  the 
north  of  Germany,  tliis  institution  is  of  later  date.  The  relatioa 
which  we  have  described  as  existing  in  the  different  states  between 
the  nobles  and  their  sovereign,  lasted,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  about  which  time  it  began  to  merge 
in  one  of  an  opposite  character.  Instead  of  being,  as  formerly, 
opposed  to  the  monarch,  the  nobles  now  became  his  principal 
support;  they  sought  and  effected  the  amalgamation  of  int^eats, 
which  had  previously  been  essentially  distinct.  This  change,  in 
appearance  voluntary  on  their  part,  was  in  fact  an  inevitable 
result  of  drcumstances.  The  frequent  wars  which  had  at  first 
tended  to  confirm  their  independent  position,  at  last  undermined 
their  power.  For,  in  the  course  of  time,  standing  armies  became 
indispensable,  which,  though  of  small  force,  contributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  render  the  sovereign  independent  of  his  inter- 
ested allies.  Moreover,  they  were  efficient  agents  by  which  he 
could  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  latter,  and  reduce  individuala 
amongst  them  to  a  speedy  sense  of  their  duty. 

Then,  again,  experience,  and  the  march  of  state-policy,  supplied 
successive  monarchs  witli  expedients  for  breaking  up  the  conso- 
lidated power  of  the  feudal  chiefs.  Intestinal  divisions  were 
easily  induced  and  fostered  amongst  the  latter,  who  were  accus- 
t<Hned  for  the  most  part  to  remain  isolated  in  their  holds  and 
fastnesses,  in  which  the  arts  and  devices  of  modem  civilization 
could  hardly  find  a  home.  Consequently,  they  were  easily 
divided,  and  when  divided,  were  more  easily  subjected  to  a 
'  regular  monarchical  form  of  government.  To  these  causes, 
which  were  of  themselves  sufiicient  to  reduce  the  ancient  impov. 
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tance  of  the  nobility,  must  be  added  tha  general  spirit  of  our 
modern  ages,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  lawless  irre' 
gularity  of  the  feudal  times. 

But  the  attachment  to  power,  which  is  inherent  in  human 
nature,  indicated,  as  it  were  instinctively,  to  the  German  nobles, 
the  only  direction  in  which  it  could  now  be  obtained.  As  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  wring  it  from  the  sovereign,  they  now  deter- 
mined to  share  it  with  him.  Instead  of  opposing  him  as  formerly, 
they  became  his  most  intimate  allies.  The  throne  which  they 
were  wont  to  undermine,  they  now  took  upon  them  to  support. 
Their  proffered  alliance,  the  sovereign  was  neither  willing  nor 
able  to  reject.  Indeed,  under  the  new  constitution  of  things,  this 
amicable  relation  of  the  noble  to  the  monarch,  was  as  natural  as  the 
(xie  which  it  superseded.  Accordingly,  it  has  continued  more  or 
less  unchanged,  and  we  find  it  without  any  essential  alteration  in 
the  Germany  of  the  present  day.  But  befure  we  enter  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  German  nobility  at  present,  we  shall  give 
a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  respective  nobilities,  in  the 
several  states  into  which  Germany  is  divided. 

I.  The  nobility  of  Austria  Proper,  t.  e.,  of  the  archduchy,  of 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  the  Tyrol,  was  always  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Germany.  This  was  owing,  partly,  to  the  favour 
with  which  as  a  body  it  was  regarded  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
Other  circumstances  conducive  to  this  power,  were  the  frequent 
divisions  of  territory  which  weakened  the  Austrian  sovereigns,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  warlike  Hungarians,  against  whom  its  aid  was 
so  often  re((uired.  The  nobles  were  not  the  sole  members  of  the 
diet  in  all  the  Austrian  provinces.  In  the  arahducby,  deputieg 
of  towns  were  admitted,  and  in  Tyrol,  of  the  peasants,  but  they 
were  never  in  su£Bcient  number  to  affect  the  predominance  of  the 
nobility. 

In  Austria,  the  officers  of  court  were  hereditary ;  and  the 
twelve  principal  ones  conferred  great  importance  upon  the  twelve 
illustrious  families  by  whom  they  were  held.  These  latter  )iad 
exclusive  and  extraordinany  privileges.  They  were  exempted 
from  taxation ;  in  their  castles,  they  could  under  no  pretext  be 
molested,  aad  even  in  the  capital,  they  were  responsible  to  no  law 
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but  their  own  will.  By  virtue  of  the  contract  of  Landau,  no 
article  grown  on  the  estates  of  any  noble  was  taxable,  not  even 
when  it  was  brought  to  the  towns  to  be  sold. 

The  Austrian  nobility  was  divided  into  two  classes,  that  of 
lords  and  that  of  knights  (der  Herren  and  Sittersland).  No 
commoner  could  by  any  chance  obtain  possessions  which  had 
been  held  by  a  member  of  either.  When  the  estates  of  a  noble- 
man had  been  confiscated,  they  could  only  be  granted  to  another 
who  was  of  the  same  rank  as  the  former  possessor.  Whilst  the 
power  of  the  Austrian  nobles  checked  the  sway  of  the  sovereign, 
tbey  in  their  turn  encountered  opposition  from  the  subordinate 
classes  of  citizens  and  peasants.  The  latter  broke  out  into  open 
insurrection  against  the  nobility  in  1502,  but  it  terminated  in 
producing  a  state  of  subjugation  more  abject  than  that  which 
they  had  attempted  to  throw  off*.  The  citizens  were  continually 
striving  to  assert  and  maintain  a  precarious  independence,  and 
they  generally  embraced  the  cause  of  the  sovereign,  from  wJiom 
they  naturally  expected  protection  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  nobility. 

The  Reformation  found  many  followers  amongst  the  Austrian 
nobles,  and  about  the  year  1532,  they  felt  themselves  strong 
enough  to  demand  the  free  exercise  and  tolerance  of  the  reformed 
religion.  This,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  neither  dared  to  grant 
nor  to  refuse.  The  religious  meetings  of  the  Protestants  were  not, 
however,  interrupted,  though  they  were  not  sanctioned.  From 
Maximilian,  the  successor  of  Ferdinand,  the  diet  demanded  the 
banishment  of  the  Jesuits.  But  to  this,  the  emperor,  though  not 
a  rigid  Catholic,  refused  to  consent ;  he  was  afraid  of  irritating 
tbe  pope ;  yet,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  Protes- 
tant nobles,  he  tolerated  the  public  profession  of  the  Protestant 
faith. 

After  him,  Rudolf  II.,  who  had  been  educated  in  Spain, 
adopted  every  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  and  by  this  policy,  irritated  the  peasants  to  insur- 
rection (1591),  and  excited  tbe  opposition  of  the  nobles,  who, 
allured  by  the  promises  of  the  emperor^s  brother,  Matthias,  leagued 
themselves  with  him  to  dethrooe  RudoI£    After  they  bad  attained 
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their  object,  Matthias  refused  to  fulfil  his  proiniaca;  but  they 
joined  their  forces  to  tljose  of  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  and 
quickly  compelled  him  to  desist  from  the  execntion  of  his 
treacherous  plans.  His  natural  aversion  to  Protestantism,  for 
which  he  had  ambitiously  simulated  an  attachment,  was  of  course 
increased  by  these  unfortunate  disputes,  and  he  took  every  con- 
venient opportunity  of  manifesting  it,  and  thus  alienated  the 
affectioDS  of  his  most  powerful  subjects.  Tlie  diet  assembled 
at  Linz  (1614)  refused  him  all  assistance,  though  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  marauding  Turks. 

Matthias  was  only  sovereign  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria. 
His  brother,  Ferdinand,  governed  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Carniola. 
This  prince  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
ho  proceeded  actually  to  depopulate  those  parts  of  his  dominions 
which  were  not  inhabited  by  Catholics,  Altiiough  indulgent  to 
his  nobles  on  other  points,  he  was  inexorable  on  this.  Conse- 
quently, as  his  power  and  resolution  rendered  opposition  futile, 
those  who  remained  steadfast  in  their  faith  were  obliged  to 
emigrate,  and  those  who  adhered  or  returned  to  Catholicism  were 
loaded  with  favours  by  their  sovereign.  They  paid  no  tolls  nor 
taxes,  and  possessed  numerous  monopolies  and  privileges  in  trade 
and  commerce.  Whilst  the  towns  envied  their  prosperity,  the 
villages  groHKed  under  their  oppression.  The  peasants  were 
compelled  to  deliver  up  to  them  their  children  for  menial  service, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  sell  anything  except  to  their  feudal  chief, 
to  whose  generosity,  therefore,  the  price  was  always  left.  This 
state  of  things  caused  frequent  insurrections  of  the  peasants, 
which  always  terminated  in  their  defeat,  and  left  them  at  last 
the  slaves  of  the  nobility.  It  was  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
that  the  Frotestant  nobles  were  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
powerful.  They  rebelled  in  1620,  against  Ferdinand  IT.,  because 
he  refused  to  tolerate  their  faith.  With  the  aid,  however,  of 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  be  defeated  and  subdued  them.  Many 
of  their  estates  were  confiscated  and  granted  to  his  faithful 
Catholics,  several  of  whom  acquired  at  this  juncture  the  immense 
possessions,  which  render  their  families  remarkable  at  the  present 
day. 
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During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Austrian  nobles  suffered  less 
fiom  plunder  and  exaction  than  those  of  more  northern  states. 
But  the  number  of  their  serfs  was  greatly  diminished  in  order  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  tlie  Catholic  armies.  In  that  time  of  religious  per- 
secution, their  genuine  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Rome  was  often 
suspected.  They  were  in  corscquence  often  subject  to  vexatious 
persecutions,  and  the  clergy  took  advantage  of  their  equivocal 
position,  to  increase,  at  tlicir  expense,  its  riches  and  power. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Austrian 
nobility  began  to  lose  its  former  independence  and  importance. 
The  grand  causes  of  its  decline  were  tlie  introduction  of  standing 
armies,  the  improvement  of  military  tactics,  and  the  establishment 
throughout  the  country  of  regular  tribunals,  which  superseded  the 
feudal  courts  of  justice.  Nevertheless,  during  the  reigns  of 
Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.,  they  were  still  possessed 
of  great  power,  from  their  numbers  and  riches,  from  their  holding 
all  the  principal  offices  both  of  court  and  state,  and  thus  surround- 
ing, and  often  guiding,  the  sovereign.  But  the  diet,  which  had 
been  wont  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  latter,  now  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance. Charles  VI.  was  the  last  who  by  an  oath  confirmed  its 
rights  and  privileges.  The  new  attitude  in  which  the  nobles  now 
found  themselves  was  far  from  favourable  to  their  improvement. 
In  their  former  lawless  independence,  each  had  sought  to  dis> 
tinguish  himself  in  some  rude  way,  and  was  ranked  accordingly; 
there  had  been  room  for  emulation,  and  for  the  display  both  of 
mental  and  physical  superiority.  But  now  that  the  body  had 
lost  its  independence,  and  found  its  interest  in  assiduous  sub- 
serviency, individual  distinction  was  no  longer  possible.  Birth  and 
precedence  became  the  only  titles  to  promotion.  Mental  cultiva- 
tion was  neglected,  because  it  brought  with  it  no  external  advan- 
tages, and  the  morals  of  the  nobles  received  the  same  impress  of 
subserviency  which  their  general  condition  had  undergone.  We 
no  longer  find  them  the  hardy  champions  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
preferring  destitution  to  a  dishonourable  prosperity.  In  ceasing 
to  respect  themselves,  they  lost  also  the  respect  of  others.  When 
Maria  Theresa  ascended  the  throne  in  I7W)  she  neither  deigned 
to  receive  their  homage,  nor  to  confirm  their  privileges,  not  that 
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she  was  indisposed  to  protect  them,  but  that  she  considered  them, 
as  a  body,  unworthy  of  important  notice.  During  her  reign  the 
diet  was  in  abeyance,  and  in  its  place  existed  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  five  prelates,  five  lords,  and  five  knights,  who,  on  account 
of  their  limited  number,  never  dared  to  incur  the  displeasure,  by 
opposing  the  will,  of  the  empress.  Her  nobility  were  no  longer 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  lost  many  of  the  privileges  which  they 
had  formerly  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inferior  classes. 
But  her  son  and  successor,  the  celebrated  Joseph  II.,  was  the 
great  reformer  of  the  Austrian  nobility.  He  left  scarcely  any  of 
its  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  untouched;  he  added  to  its 
burden  of  taxation,  liberated  the  serfs,  protected  the  peasant 
against  encroachment  and  oppression,  and  administered  impartial 
justice.  Capacity,  and  not  rank  alone,  became  the  title  to  pro- 
motion. These  alterations,  however  they  might  affect  individuals, 
infused  fresh  life  into  the  body  at  large,  and  were  finally  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

11.  The  relation  which  existed  in  Bavaria  during  the  middle  ages 
between  noble  and  sovereign  was  of  a  singular  nature.  The  former 
had  numerous  and  very  important  privileges,  but  had  reason  to 
complain  of  their  systematic  infraction  by  the  latter.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  we  find  the  nobles  accusing  their  monarch  of 
conferring  court-dignities  on  foreigners,  of  chicanery  towards  his 
own  nobility,  to  whom  he  was  difficult  of  access,  and  of  depriving 
them  of  their  ancient  rights  of  hunting.  They  specify  instances, 
in  which  members  of  their  body  had  been  seized  and  carried  off" 
by  night,  and  their  daughters  forcibly  married  to  foreigners*. 
The  measures  taken  by  the  monarch  to  limit  the  power  of  his 
nobles  mainly  owed  their  success  to  the  divisions  among  the 
latter,  between  the  two  classesof  whom,  the  lords  and  the  knights, 
the  greatest  enmity  and  jealousy  prevailed.  Two-thirds  of  the 
lords  {Herren),  and  only  one-third  of  the  inferior  nobles,  were 
eligible  to  the  diet.  Each  of  these  classes  was  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  combating  the  ambition  of  the  other,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  were 

'  It  wu  not  till  IHl?  that  tbe  iofenor  BBVu-iwi  nobles  wera  muthoriied  b/  tbe 
ooUm  to  give  tbdr  (koghten  in  muriage  to  those  whom  tbey  thought  fit. 
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eauiiy  kept  in  check  by  the  sovereign.  But  divisions  of  territory 
which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  encouraged  them  to 
postpone  for  a  period  their  privateqiiarrels  to  thecommon  pursuit 
of  power.  They  now  united  and  presented  a  formidable  front  to 
their  royal  antagonists,  from  whom  they  proceeded  to  demand 
that  all  coimsellors  and  officials  should  be  chosen  from  their  body, 
and  that  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  ever  usurped  should  be 
confirmed.  But  the  memlwrs  of  the  ruling  family  united  them- 
selves also,  and  thus  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  confirmation  oT  their  unquestioned  privileges,  and 
with  tlie  advantages  which  they  were  acciistomeii  to  take  of  the 
embarrassments  into  which  numerous  wars  and  expensive  courts 
necessarily  led  their  rulers.  They  imposed  (axes  on  the  peasant 
at  their  own  discretion,  and  it  was  generally  in  vain  that  their 
monarch  attempted  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

William  IV.  was  the  first  Bavarian  prince  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
mercenary  army,  victoriously  repelled  the  attacks  which  the  nobles 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  on  their  sovei'cign.  But  the 
expensive  court  of  his  son  Albert  V.  again  rendered  him  dependant 
on  the  diet,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  tho  alliance  and  vicinity  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  he  would  have  become 
its  subject  instead  of  its  sovereign.  As  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  to  them  considerable  concessions,  ar.d  amongst  others,  that 
of  religious  toleration.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  this 
prince  became  a  mere  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  astute  leaders  for 
a  long  period  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Bavaria,  and  regu- 
lated the  public  expenditure,  of  course  to  the  advantage  of  their 
own  body,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  opposition  and  continual 
discontent  of  the  nobility.  The  simple  hardihood  of  the  latter 
was  no  match  for  the  crafty  policy  of  the  priests,  who  braved  their 
open  opposition,  baffled  their  secret  conspiracies,  and  reduced 
them  indeed  to  a  state  of  insignificance  from  which  they  did  not 
emerge  for  several  generations.  Instead  of  being  bold  and  enter- 
prising as  formerly,  they  liecame  inert  and  apathetic.  When  Maxi- 
milian I,,  a  prince  of  talent  and  ardour,  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1597t  he  was  obliged  to  declare  them  unequal  to  the  command 
of  troops,  or  to  the  duties  of  civil  ofBces,  and  to  confer  both  upon 
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fordgnen.  Of  oourse  they  complained  bitterly  of  this  preference, 
but  bis  ready  answer  was,  that  the  cause  of  complaint  should  he 
removed,  as  soon  as  they  could  supply  him  with  individuals  com- 
petent to  direct  or  govern.  The  only  privil^e  which  the  Bavarian 
nobility  preserved  intact  at  this  epoch  was  its  freedom  from  tax- 
ation, and  BO  unimportant  was  it  become  as  an  element  of  the 
government,  that,  from  1S12  to  1570  no  diet  whatever  was  con- 
voked.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  its  possessions  suffered 
immensely  from  the  plundering  armies.  In  1669,  the  sovereign, 
burdened  with  debts,  threw  a  great  part  of  them  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  nobility,  which  now  presented  a  melancholy 
^Mctade.  The  majority  of  its  members  were  impoverished  and 
without  credit,  uneducated  and  widiout  prospect  of  advancement 
or  promotion.  In  order  to  preserve  the  institution  from  utter 
ruio,  the  prince-elector  introduced  in  I672  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. But  the  nobles  continued  to  suffer  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  from  the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  which  they 
were  too  weak  and  too  divided  to  check,  and  which  brought  upon 
the  country  more  than  once  the  curse  of  a  foreign  invasion.  With 
Maximilian  Joseph,  a  better  day  seemed  to  dawn,  but  the  favour 
again  extended  to  the  Jesuits  continued  to  prevent  the  nobles  from 
capacitating  themselves  for  that  sphere  of  operations  which  their 
position  in  the  state  destined  for  them. 

III.  As  SuaUa  and  Rhenish  Germany  were  divided  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  so  far  indeed  as  the  lost  century,  into  innumerable 
states,  the  nobility  could  never  form  one  compact  and  formidable 
body.  Moreover,  it  had  here  more  than  elsewhere  to  fear  from 
iDsubordiDation  and  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  and  therefore 
found  it  often  expedient  to  make  common  cause  with,  instead  of 
<^ipoaing,  the  sovereign.  The  Suabian  nobles  were  miserably  im- 
poveririied  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Baden  and  Wurtem- 
beig  were  both  overrun,  and  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Spaniards ; 
manv  nobles  emigrated,  and  those  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
actual  want.  The  provifflons  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  were  so 
favourable  to  monarchical  power,  that  the  nobility,  had  it  been 
disposed,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  play  its  former  indepen- 
dent part.      But  the  force  of  circumstances  had.already  reduced 
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it  to  obscurity,  when  diplomacy  came  to  exdude  It  from  a  share 
in  the  govemmenL  Thus  the  uMth-west  of  Gennan^  presented* 
as  far  as  the  nobility  is  concerned,  a  very  different  'pcture  from 
the  south-easL  In  Suabia  and  on  the  Rhine  generally,  do  diet 
dared  to  refuse  supplies  to  its  sovereign,  eveo  if  they  were 
demanded  for  purposes  of  extravagance,  and  when  remmistrance 
was  made,  it  came  only  from  the  deputies  of  towns.  On  the 
whole  the  Rhenish  nobles  were  quite  contented  to  be  subservioit 
to  the  sovereign,  provided  that  he  granted  and  secured  to  them 
certain  privileges.  They  were  also  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Romish  tenets.  When  Gebhard,  the  prince-elector  at 
Cologne,  become  a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  endea* 
voured  to  establish  it  in  his  teiritories,  lie  met  with  the  moat 
violent  opposition,  and  was  finally  banished  by  his  ooUea. 

The  nobility  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  Mark,  Bo'g,  and  Ravens' 
berg,  distinguished  itself  from  its  southern  neighbours  by  more 
warlike  propensities.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  it  waa 
with  great  difficulty  that  its  members  could  be  made  to  desist 
from  frequently  resorting  to  club-law,  and  from  embrtHling 
themselves  in  bloody  feuds  on  the  most  fiivcJoiu  pretexts. 
In  1521,  John  III.  of  Clevea  was  obliged  publicly  to  execute 
several  of  the  robber-knights  {Saub-rUter},  notwithstanding 
that  they  belonged  to  some  of  the  highest  fomiliea  in  his  duchy. 
In  1590,  we  find  his  son  and  successor,  WiUiam,  continuing  the 
work  o!  reform.  He  abrogated  the  supremacy  of  the  feudal 
courts  of  justice  {Patrimon%ai-G€ri<Ate),  and  decreed,  that* 
under  pun  of  forfeiting  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  no  nobleman 
should  proceed,  himself,  against  his  peasants  for  reusing  to  work, 
fat  cutting  down  fruit-trees,  for  mischievous  idleness,  or  for 
running  into  debt,  but  should  bring  them  before  a  r^ular 
court  of  justice.  But  it  was  only  a  resolute  and  able  soverrign 
who  could  enforce  these  regulations,  and  the  efieminate  aon  at 
Duke  William  was  totally  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  a 
nobility  in  check,  whicb  had  been  irritated  by  the  measures  of  hia 
father.  On  his  demanding  supplies  from  the  diet  f«-  paying  off 
the  public  debt,  only  eight  thousand  ddlars  were  granted  to  him, 
and  a  sum  to  pay  the  ganiaoos  of  his  fortressEa  wu  flatly  refined. 
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Moreover,  his  whde  nobilitj  besieged  him  with  oomfditiiits.  The 
ducbcM,  more  capable  than  her  imbecile  husband  of  causing  the 
sovereign  dignity  to  be  respected,  was  first  imprisoned  and  then 
strangled.  After  this  the  nobles  abandoned  all  reserve,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  seisted  and  wasted  the  revenue,  and,  fa 
order  to  ulence  the  Intimate  menaces  of  the  heirs  to  the  crown, 
married  the  unfortunate  duke  to  a  princesi  of  Lorraine.  The 
former  died  in  1609,  when  the  odghbouring  powers  invaded  and 
divided  his  territories,  and  soon  reduced  the  nobles  to  their  fiHmer 
BubmisBioo. 

In  the  lesser  German  states,  down  even  to  a  late  period,  feuds 
were  not  at  all  uncommon  between  the  noble  and  his  sovereign. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  for  instance,  some  members  of  the  noble 
family  t^  Salder  conceived  themsdves  insulted  by  their  liege 
lord,  the  Inshop  of  Hildesbeim.  To  revenge  themselves,  they 
entoed  into  a  league  with  the  dukes  of  Brunswiak  and;  with 
other  noblemen'of  Hildeshdm.  The  bishi^  on  his  part  was  not 
behind-hand  in  forming  alliances  and  preparing  for  war.  The 
advene  armies  met  at  Soltau  (1S20),  where,  aAer  a  sanguinary 
contest,  the  party  o£  the  nobles  was  completely  defeated.  A 
similar  but  man  important  feud  took  pUce  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Inebcppric  of  Wurzburg.  Some  noblemen,  incited  by  one 
(^  their  chiefs,  Von  Grumbach,  murdered  the  bishop.  The  cathe- 
dral chapter  instantly  denounced  Grumbach  to  the  emperor ;  but 
before  it  could  proceed  further,  he  took  possession  of  Wursburg, 
made  prisoners  of  all  the  priests,  compelled  them  to  swear  that 
tbey  would  revoke  their  denunciation,  and  exacted  from  them  a 
large  sum  <^  money.  NevenhdeBs,  he  was  put  und»  the  bann  of 
the  em{Mre,  and,  after  a  protracted  defence,  finally  brougtit  to 
justice.  Singular  As  it  may  appear,  this  marauding  chief  had 
managed  to  enlist  several  ruling  powers  in  his  cause,— amongst 
others  John  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  included  in  his 
outlawry,  taken  prisoner  at  his  defeat,  and  carried  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  exposed  in  a  straw  hat  to  the  scorn  of  the  public, 
and  where  he  died  after  a  confinement  of  eight  and  twenty  years. 
.  IV.  The  nobles  of  BruDsWiek  and  Luneburg  were  amcngst 
the  most  lestlcBB  and  unruly  in  Germany.  The  numerous  wars  in 
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these  states,  the  repeated  diviuona  of  territory,  and  the  expense 
consequent  on  the  maintenance  of  numerous  courts,  weakened  tbe 
sovereigns  at  the  same  time  that  they  rendered  them  dependant  on 
their  nobles  for  supplies.  Henry  and  Henry  Julius  were  the  first 
who,  by  introducing  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which,  however, 
they  were  fat  from  establishing,  attempted  to  reform  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  nobility.  The  former  of  these  princes  founded  a  regular 
system  of  justice,  the  latter  equalized  taxation.  But  they  pur- 
chased, as  it  were,  these  improvements  by  conceding  to  the  nobles 
privileges  and  monopolies  which  they  enjoyed  to  the  prejudice  ot 
the  inferior  classes. 

The  accession  of  the  family  of  Luneburg  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  was  favourable  to  the  power  and  pretensicma  of  tbe 
Hanoverian  nobility.  The  government  was  invested  in  a  ministry 
which  was  chosen  exclusively  from  this  body.  Since  that  time 
more  particularly,  the  Hanoverian  nobles  have  been  celebrated  in 
Germany  for  their  lofty  deportment  and  attachment  to  their 
order.  And  as  they  have  had  the  government  for  the  most  part 
in  their  own  bands,  they  have  maintained  the  advantageous  posi- 
don  which  tbe  nobilities  of  other  German  states  have  gradually 
been  obliged  to  surrender.  The  historian  must  record  to  thdr 
credit,  that  they  have  been  distiDguished  of  late  years  for  talents 
both  civil  and  military,  and  that  their  body  has  rendered  great 
services  to  thdr  country. 

V.  Before  the  house  of  Zollern  acceded  to  Uie  throne  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  nobility  was  quite  lawless  and  ind^iendent  It 
had  got  possession  of  the  sovereign's  domains  and  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  regarded  the  prince  merely  as  the  first  nobleman  of 
the  country,  without  conridering  itself  at  all  bound  to  obey  him. 
Indeed  it  only  acted  in  conjunctbn  with  him,  when  his  plans 
were  compatible  with  its  interest.  The  first  princes  of  the  house 
of  Zollem  were  engaged  in  a  continual  contest  with  the  nobles  in 
order  to  maintain  their  supremacy,  and  to  recover  the  domains  of 
which  thdr  predecessors  had  been  deprived.  In  the  sixteenth  c«i- 
tury,  Ji^n  Cicero  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  alliance  with 
his  cranmoners  in  order  more  effectually  to  combat  his  nobility. 
With  their  aid  be  awed  the  whole  body,  punished  the  robber- 
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knights,  and  destroyed  fifteen  of  their  castles.  But  thou^  he,  in 
some  measure,  prevented  their  maoifestation,  he  could  not  totally 
eradicate  their  plundering  propenEiities.  During  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Joachim,  sooie  of  the  noblemen  who  filled  officesat  court 
amused  themselves  with  highway  robbery  during  the  night.  But 
the  prince,  far  from  tolerating  these  di^aceful  proceedings,  pro- 
secuted the  offenders  inexorably,  and  when  his  favourite.  Von  Lin- 
denburg,  was  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  prevailing  crime, 
he  caused  even  him  to  be  executed.  The  nobles  were  extremely 
irritated  by  this  severity,  and  one  of  them.  Von  Otterstaedt,  had 
the  audacity  to  write  over  the  door  of  the  prince''s  bedchamber, 
*'  Joachim,  take  care  of  yourself,  for  if  you  fall  into  our  hands  we 
will  hang  you.'"  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assemble  a  band  of 
knights,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  menace 
into  execution.  But  the  prince,  warned  of  the  plot,  took  measures 
to  frustrate  it ;  he  arrested  the  chief,  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
and  quartered,  and  his  head  to  be  exposed  over  the  gate  of  the 
town.  The  wild  licentiousness  of  the  nobility  now  began  to  yield 
to  the  influence  of  civilization.  Impartial  justice  was  administered 
by  the  government,  public  instruction  encouraged,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Lutheran  doctrines  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  morals  of  the  country.  The  nobility  began  to  assume  the 
form  of  an  institution  of  the  country,  and  under  George  John, 
the  grandson  of  Joachim,  it  took  upon  itself  without  reluctance 
to  pay  a  third  of  the  public  debt.  Still,  so  long  as  they 
had  means  of  opposition  within  reach,  the  nobles  were  not 
untrue  to  their  pristine  character  of  insubordination.  They 
instinctively  took  advantage  of  any  weakness  or  embarrassment 
of  the  sovereign  to  press  their  former  claims.  We  find  Duke 
Albert  the  First  complaining  to  his  diet,  that  he  had  not  a  florin  a 
day  for  pocket-money.  His  youthful  successor,  Albert  Frederick, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  1568,  having  manifested  the  intention 
of  curbing  the  insolence  of  his  nobles,  they  harassed  and  tormented 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  became  insane,  and  as  they  allowed 
him  no  medical  relief,  he  remained  so  to  the  end  of  liis  life  (1618). 
In  this  cruel  conspiracy,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  nobles  were 
equally  guilty. 
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During  the  Thirty  Yexrs*  War,  the  nobility  was  the  only  class 
which  managed  to  escaiie  overwhelming  misfortune.  The  peasants 
were  impoverished,  the  towns  sacked,  and  the  sovereign,  George 
William,  reduced  to  utter  insignificance.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  two  or  three  centuries  ago  in  Gkrmany,  that  unless  a  prince 
had  courage  enough  to  conquer,  and  talents  to  maintain  a  dignified 
position,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  so 
inimical  to  the  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  that  the  first 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  was  often  sufficient  to  involre 
him  in  ruin. 

The  lawless  excesses  of  the  Frassian  nobles  continued  to  pre- 
vail more  or  less  till  the  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1640,  of  the 
celebrated  elector,  Frederick  William  the  Great.  This  prinoe 
sought  an  appropriate  remedy  for  the  public  ills  in  a  standing 
army.  He  combated  with  the  greatest  vigonr  and  perseverance 
the  open  and  secret  antipathy  of  his  nobility.  He  caused  a 
Prussian  nobleman  who  was  intriguing  against  him  at  Warsaw  to 
be  arrested,  and  brought  home  to  be  executed,  though  thb  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
force,  he  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  remonstrances  and  objec- 
tions  with  which  the  diet  met  his  demands  for  supplies.  At  last 
be  imposed  taxes  without  demanding  its  consent,  abolished  the 
freedom  from  taxation  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto  enjoyed^ 
gave  the  peasant  legal  protection  against  their  oppression  and 
caprice,  and  abrogated  such  of  their  privileges  as  were  incom- 
patible with  good  government.  Opposition  was  useless  against 
the  courageous  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  a  prince  respected 
for  his  talents  by  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Thus  we  find  die 
old  state  of  things  completely  reversed,  and  a  nobility  which  but 
a  few  years  before  had  insulted  with  impunity  the  sovereign 
power,  now  submissively  subject  to  the  slightest  manifestations  of 
its  will.  A  radical  change  took  phice  in  the  character  of  the 
body;  and  during  the  succeeding  reign  of  Frederick  I.,  of 
whose  weakness  they  might  have  taken  advantage,  and  whose 
extravagance  was  alone  sufficient  to  irritate  them,  they  no  longer 
showed  a  desire  of  having  recourse  to  their  ancient  schemes  of 
opposition. 
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During  the  rdgiu  of  Frederick  I.,  and  of  his  8Uoce§aor,  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  the  circuiDstance§  in  which  the  Prussian  nobles 
were  placed  were  very  peculiar.  The  former  prince  had  no  court; 
he  lived  like  a  private  nobleman,  and  was  surrounded  only  by  the 
officers  of  his  army.  The  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  filled 
with  foreigners,  and  was  modelled  in  every  respect  after  that  of 
the  French.  Both  princes  were  autoorats  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  in  conferring  the  dig;nitieB  of  state,  or  offices  of  govern- 
ment, they  neither  of  them  listened  to  any  foreign  suggestion. 
And  though  their  nobles  found  readier  access  to  place,  they  were 
held  more  respcnsible  than  the  untitled  citizen.  Rank  alone  was 
with  these  princes  no  title  to  promotion,  and  n^lfgence  or  inca- 
pacity brought  with  them  a  summary  dismissal.  The  nobles 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  be  guilty  of  capricious  injustice 
towarda  the  inferior  classes.  As  they  were  not  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  as  their  estates  were  far  from  fertile,  and  but  few  of 
them  entailed,  none  of  the  families  amongst  them  could  boast  of 
very  great  riches,  and  many  were  comparatively  poor.  Thus,  to 
preserve  an  elevated  position,  they  were  forced  to  seek  distinction 
in  the  oiril  or  military  service  of  the  state.  These  were  amongst 
the  causes  which  earned  for  modem  Prussia  a  fair  name 
amongst  European  nations.  The  nobles  manifested  in  a  new  form 
their  ancient  chivalry,  in  the  campaigns  of  Frederick  against  the 
Swedes  and  the  Turks,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Poland.  With  a 
slender  pay,  they  found  glory  a  sufficient  recompense.  Thus 
during  the  wh<de  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Prussian  nobles 
remained  free  from  effeminate  vices.  With  them  the  simpler 
virtues,  and  the  dignity  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  honourable  duties,  supplied  the  place  of  el^^nce 
of  manners  and  of  the  accomplishments  which  only  flourish  in  the 
bosom  of  a  luxurious  peace. 

Having  thus  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  respective  nobili. 
ties  in  the  principal  German  states,  we  shall  now  continue  the 
general  picture,  and  proceed  to  an  account  of  its  present  condition. 
We  have  already  related  that  its  fortunes  were  greatly  changed 
about  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  when  standing  armies 
were  introduced,  and  German  govemmenU  verged  towards  a 
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purer  monarchy.  At  this  time,  the  diets  in  some  states,  as  in  the 
Palatinate,  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  others,  for  instance  in  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg,  lo«t  all  influence  in  the  goTernmeat. 
They  rnnained  most  powerful  in  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  Hesae.  Besides  the  monarchical  tendency  of  the  West- 
phalian  peace,  other  circumatanceB  coincided  to  change  the  feudal 
independence  of  the  nobles  into  courtly  submission.  In  the 
seventeenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
several  princes  mounted  foreign  tlirones,  and  found  soldiers 
abroad  to  quell  any  ineuhordination  at  home.  The  example  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  not  without  effect;  the  German  courts  began 
to  assume  the  ceremonious  form,  and  the  nobles  who  shone  in 
them  to  regard  with  contempt  those  of  their  order  who  preferred 
privacy  to  splendour.  At  a  later  period,  the  cfmtrast  between 
the  nobility  at  court  and  the  nobility  in  the  country  {der  Hof 
vnd  der  Landadet),  became  very  striking. 

Very  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Frendi  began 
to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
German  nobility.  Under  Ix>uiB  XIV.  this  contagion  was  at  its 
height.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe. — his 
court  was  the  most  brilliant, — his  policy  the  most  refined, — his 
govemnient  was  esteemed  the  wisest, — and  he  himself  was  allowed 
to  be  the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  time.  Most  of  the  German 
princes  visited  and  were  enchanted  by  the  court  of  Versailles; 
they  took  it  for  their  model ;  and  the  Fr«ich  language,  French 
morals  and  manners,  were  introduced  at  almost  all  the  courts 
beyond  the  Hhine.  No  nobleman  was  accomplished,  or  could 
reckon  on  fortune  at  court,  who  could  not  speak  French,  and  who 
could  not  imitate  the  dress  and  tone  of  France.  But  the  country 
nobles  remained  uninfluenced  by  this  social  revolution.  They 
preserved  their  rough  exterior,  maintained  their  ancient  reputation 
for  uprightness  and  simplicity,  were  perhaps  a  little  too  proud 
of  their  rank,  and  too  fund  of  making  their  inferiors  feel  thdr 
elevation,  but  they  were,  at  all  events,  free  from  tlie  vices  which 
accompany  luxury  and  dissipation. 

Those,  also,  of  the  nobles  who  entered  upon  a  military  career 
were  preserved  from  the  influence  of  foreign  effeminacy.    They 
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vere  perhapB  Dot  celebrated  for  an  attachment  to  the  severer 
virtues,  but  tlie  discipline  which  the  execution  of  their  duty  in- 
Tolved^  and  the  senae  of  honour  which  their  profession  was  calcu- 
lated  to  call  forth  and  encourage,  distinguished  them  advan- 
tageously from  the  nobility  at  court.  Fortunately  for  Germany, 
the  Galtomania  was  not  of  long  duration.  Indeed  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that,  however  prevalent  French  forms  and  the  French 
language  might  become,  the  morality  of  the  Germans  was  too 
deeply  interwoven  with  their  national  character,  to  afford  a  per- 
manent hold  to  French  example.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
eigbteenth  century,  it  b^an  to  die  away  even  at  the  courts  which 
had  been  most  zealous  in  encouraging  it.  It  was  banished  from 
Dresden  by  Frederick  Augustus.  In  Baden,  Brunswick,  Wolfen- 
buttel,  and  in  several  other  states,  princes  ascended  the  throne 
whose  personal  character  was  alone  sufficient  to  introduce  an  effec- 
tual reform.  At  this  period,  too,  the  nationality  of  the  Germans 
seemed  to  awake  as  from  an  unhealthy  slumber.  I'he  long  years 
of  lethargy  and  slotliful  dependance  were  forgotten,  and  the 
nation  suddenly  manifested  all  the  signs  of  reviving  youth.  A  new 
literature  was  created,  and  scieDce  was  cultivated  in  a  new  spirit. 
To  these  changes,  the  nobility  was  no  stranger ;  but  while  it 
reaped  its  share  of  the  general  advantages,  it  was  exposed  to 
peculiar  losses.  The  spirit  of  the  time  was  inimical  to  the  privileges 
to  which  it  was  naturally  attached.  As  no  pc^ular  revolutions 
had  yet  rendered  the  governments  cautious,  the  plebdans  were 
allowed  to  attack  the  aristocracy  with  a  boldness  which  would  not 
DOW  be  tolerated.  Their  principal  grounds  of  accusation  were, 
that  the  nobility  alone  was  eligible  to  civil  and  military  posts,  that 
it  was  still  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  monopolies,  and  that  the 
services  which  it  imposed  on  the  peasant  were  incompatible  with 
humanity,  and  much  less  with  justice.  These  allegations,  and  the 
deducticms  which  were  drawn  from  them,  the  nobility  met  with 
either  indifferepce  or  contempt ;  though  here  and  there  individuals 
were  found  who  replied  to  the  cliarges  with  tlie  same  spirit  in 
which  they  were  made.  This  polemical  relation  could  not  but 
increase  the  mistrust  which   had  alreudy  existed  between  these 
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two  classes  of  eociety.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  first  measures  of  the  democratic  party  in  France  were  very 
generally  applauded  In  Germany.  The  puhlic  mind  had  been 
prepared  for  them  by  the  termination  of  the  American  war.  But 
the  sympathy  of  the  two  neighbouring  nations  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  hom»8  which  were  perpetrated  in  France  produced 
the  greatest  indignatbn  in  Gomaoy,  and  changed  the  prospects  of 
the  country.  No  (»e  dared  to  hope  for  improvement  in  his  own 
constitution,  when  an  attempt  to  attain  It  elsewhere  had  just  been 
productive  of  such  signal  misfortunes.  The  invectives  and  com- 
plaints which  had  lately  been  regarded  as  of  little  importance, 
were  now  denounced  as  treasonable  practices.  The  sovereign  be- 
came convinced  that  the  nobles  were  the  natural  defenders  of  the 
thriHie,  and  would  hear  of  no  accusation  against  them.  Thus  tiiey 
not  only  maintained  their  ancient  pomtion,  but  fancied  that  they 
had  secured  it  from  attack ;  but  the  sequd  deceived  the  hopes 
which  they  fondly  entertained.  The  French  invasion  of  G«inany 
precipitated  them  into  an  abyss  <^  unparalleled  misfortunes.  The 
nobility  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  became  subject  to  France, 
and  lost  at  once  all  its  privities.  The  proviskms  of  the  peace  of 
Luneville  abolished  the  diets  in  all  the  states  which  it  concerned. 
The  members  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  wen  also  empowered 
to  abolish  at  pleasure  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  Many  availed 
themselves  of  the  right,  and  only  the  king  of  Saxony  and  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenbui^  left  their  diets  invested  with  their  former 
functions,  and  the  principal  privileges  of  their  nobilities  untouched. 
Except  in  Austria,  the  religious  endowmenta,  of  which  the  re- 
venues had  been  enjoyed  by  the  aons  of  noble  families,  were 
ctmfisoated.  In  those  states  in  which  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
introduced,  the  nobility  lost  its  personal  privil^es,  and  became 
even  liable  to  conscription.  In  Austria  alone  of  all  the  German 
Mates,  it  escaped  a  share  of  the  general  misfortune. 

The  unhappy  termination  of  the  war  of  1806  brought  about  a 
complete  change  of  Prussian  policy.  The  government  was 
obliged  to  sb-ain  every  nerve  to  preserve  itself  from  utter  ruin. 
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Id  order  to  idAim  an  aotire  spirit  into  the  people,  servitude 
(Efimnterihaniffleeit)  was  abolished,  the  plebeian  was  allowed 
to  purchase  the  estates  of  noblemen,  the  nobility  was  declared 
liable  to  conscnptioo,  and  a  syBtem  of  anny-promotion  was  in- 
troduced which  excluded  the  pretmsions  of  birth  in  the  choice 
of  a  candidate. 

Thus,  in  tbe  majority  of  the  Gknnan  states,  the  nobility  had 
lost  by  d^reee  the  greater  part  of  its  privil^es,  when  the  defeat 
of  the  French  in  1814,  gave  Europe  reason  to  anticipate  a  perma- 
nent peace.  At  this  happy  epoch,  the  nobility  expected  perhaps 
to  recover  its  former  importance.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
this  institution,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  predominant 
element  of  society,  is  not  likdy  in  Oermany  to  r^ain  its  ascen- 
dancy. The  absolute  monarch,  supported  by  his  army,  and 
bdoved  by  his  people,  was  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate  an  aristo- 
cracy in  share  of  his  government.  He  was  disposed  to  confer  on  it 
his  favours,  but  not  to  divide  with  it  the  prerogatives  of  a  ruler. 

The  middle  classes  of  society  had  risen  into  new  importance, 
and  ware  naturally  inclined  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  tbe 
pretensions  of  birth.  Education  was  become  more  universal,  and 
riches  were  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  alone.  The 
peasant  could  not  be  driven  again  into  servitude,  nor  the  com- 
moner excluded  from  civil  and  military  posts,  nor  deprived  of 
estates  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession  by  legal  means.  To 
institute  new  sinecures  or  to  revive  old  ones,  could  neither  in 
modesty  be  demanded,  nor  in  reason  justified.  But  though  the 
German  nobility  could  by  no  possibility  arrive  at  its  former 
power  and  importance,  the  congress  of  Vienna  secured  to  it  all 
the  privileges  which  it  could  exercise  without  prejudice  to  the 
other  classes  of  society,  and  without  infringing  upon  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  sovereign. 

The  present  nobility  of  Germany  consists  of  the  mediatised 
princes  {die  ehemaligen  vntnUtetbaren  Retchstdnde)  and  the 
mediatised  knights  {die  ehematige  Reickaritlerschafl),  as  well  as 
of  the  ancient  nobles. 

The  mediatised  princes  are  the  highest,  and  rank  near  the  Bove. 
reign  powers.    The  control  which  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  over 
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tbeir  domainB,  and  those  inhabiting  them,  is  as  coniplete  ■■  is  consis- 
tent with  the  good  government  of  the  aUte  in  which  their  poese»- 
siong  are  situated.  They  are  free  to  reside  in  whatever  part  of 
Germany  they  please,  and  alsotoenter  into  foreign  service.  Tbey 
are  only  amenable  to  a  high  court  of  justice,  and  are  not  liable  to 
conscriptioD,  but  they  are  still  subject  to  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  country.  In  unimportant  alTairs,  they  administer  justice 
on  their  own  domaios,  regulate  the  local  police,  superintend  the 
woods  and  forests,  possess  the  right  of  churcb^presentation,  and 
preside  over  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Their  deci- 
sions, however,  are  not  allowed  to  contradict  the  general  laws 
of  the  country.  Should  these  rights  not  be  respected  by  their 
sovereigns,  they  are  empowered  to  appeal  to  the  German  diet 
at  Frankfort,  which  has  conferred  upon  them,  since  tlie  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  several  new  honours.  The  titles  are  continued 
to  them  which  they  bore  when  independent;  and  they  and  tbeir 
families  are  prayed  for,  in  the  church  service,  immediately  after 
the  sovereign.  On  their  decease,  the  bells  are  tolled  for  eight 
days,  in  all  the  churches  on  their  domains.  For  all  offeitces 
against  the  state,  excepting  military  insubordinatitHi,  they  can 
only  be  tried  by  their  peers.  In  the  government  of  their  domains, 
too,  they  have  lately  been  rendered  more  independent  of  their 
sovereigns,  but  they  are  still  bound  to  proceed  consistently  with 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  mediatised  knights,  who  were  independent  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  German  empire,  and  who  only  dilTered  from  tlie 
princes  above-mentioned,  by  their  not  having  a  voice  in  the  im- 
perial diet,  now  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  latter,  but  in  a 
less  degree. 

The  ordinary  nobility  in  the  different  German  states,  is  sub> 
jected  to  the  respective  sovereign  powers.  Id  no  two  countries  is 
its  position  the  same.  It  has  almost  everywhere  lost  its  exemp> 
tian  from  taxation,  and  its  .emaining  privileges  are  rather  forms 
than  solid  advantages.  In  the  constitutional  states,  however,  it 
takes  part  in  the  government  as  a  legislative  chamlwr,  and  in 
several  it  still  continues  to  administer  justice  in  minor  affairs  on 
its  own  domains,  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  church-presentation. 
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On  the  whole,  hovever,  its  position  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
respect  which  it  inspires,  than  to  the  privileges  to  which  it  is 
l^aUy  entitled. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  and,  I  lielieve,  some  other  German  poten- 
tates, DOW  require  an  university  education,  and  certain  prelimi- 
nary tests  from  all  candidates  for  office ;  this  circumstance  alone, 
will  probably  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  German 
nobility,  because  they  will  be  compelled  to  undergo  a  regular 
educational  discipline,  and  to  sustain  competition ;  but  they  have 
also  a  still  more  difficult  trial  to  endure  in  Prussia,  in  a  stru^le 
against  increasing  poverty. 

The  number  of  noble  individuals  in  Austria  was  estimated  by 
Lichtenstern  at  47^,000.  But  Hassel  believes  that  this  calcula- 
tion falls  far  short  of  the  truth.  In  17B5,  the  nobility  of  Hun- 
gary alone  were  estimated  at  162,495;  and  in  1816,  the  mate 
noUea  of  Milan  were  reckoned  at  3,859'  The  number  of  nobles 
in  Prussia  was  computed  by  Hassel,  in  1822,  at  about  200,000. 
Spain  has  been  estimated  to  possess  the  most  numerous  nobility ; 
Poland,  probably,  is  at  least  equal  in  this  respect ;  Austria  and 
Prussia  follow,  then  Kussia,  then  France,  next  Sweden,  and 
England  stands,  perhaps,  last ;  Italy  is  less  known. 
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Modem  German  lAteratwe,  from  the  time  of  Ootttched  to  the  era  ^ 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Gott»ched,  Hagedom,  and  Holler.  Bodmer 
and  Breitinger.  J,  E.  Schhgtl,  Gellert.  Khpttock't  early  labour*. 
Firtt  productMtu  of  Wieland,  Sulzer,  Gleim,  UikleUt,  RamleTf 
Getter.  The  tchod  of  Berlin — Letting,  Mendeltohn,  and  Nvxlai. 
Et^bI,  WtTiketman.  Workt  of  Klopttoek,  tf  Letting,  and  of 
Widand,  Vott,  Herdtr,  Burger,  Goethe,  SchUler^ 

Thb  early  literature  of  Germany  doe§  not  poiaeBB  the  eame 
interest  for  the  general  reader,  nor  for  the  antiquarian,  which  ia 
found  so  abundantly  in  the  cotemporary  writings  of  England, 
France  and  Italy.  The  early  literature  of  Grermany  did  not 
represent  the  national  mind,  nor  did  it  tend  much  to  enlighten  nor 
to  move  it.  It  principally  consists  in  treatises,  more  or  less 
elahorate,  on  matters  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  natural  history, 
physics,  and  medicine,  with  no  small  sprinkling  of  alchemy,  astro- 
1(^>  and  metaphysics.  These  were  almost  all  written  in  Latin, 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  a  second  tongue,  used 
familiarly  in  conversation,  and  still  more  familiarly  in  composi- 
tion. Thousandsof  bulky  folios,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  slender 
theses  and  dissertations,  still  occupy  the  shelves  of  the  German 
libraries,  but  are  seldom  removed  fixnn  th&r  place  of  repose. 
When  we  commence  the  literature  of  Germany  at  its  so-called 
modem  period,  we,  in  fact,  exhibit  all  that  is  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
or  a  source  of  gratification,  among  ordinary  readers. 

The  modem  literature  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  Gottsched,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  I'JOO,  and  who  died  in 
1766.  He  was  educated  at  Eonigsberg,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Philosophy,  in  1723.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
obliged  to  quit  Prussia,  where  his  stature  exposed  him  to  the  risk 
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of  being  forced  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  king  of  PruBsta^s  giant- 
grenadiefB.  He  took  refuge  at  Leipsic,  and  woa  elected  professor 
at  the  uDlvernty  there,  in  the  year  1730.  Gottsched  claimed  the 
dumcter  of  an  unirerBal  genius,  which  he  was  far  froin  being  able 
to  support  He  attempted  to  }Jaj  at  once,  the  philosopher,  the 
gm&marian,  the  critic.  Mid  the  poet  But  he  surrired  his  own 
fame,  and  is  now  consigned  to  a  degree  of  oblivion  which  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  deserve.  In  estimating  his  services  as  an  author,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  had  alt  poesibte  disadvantages  to  con- 
tend with;  his  language  was  only  just  emer^ng  from  barbariBni ; 
he  had  no  national  models  to  mould  or  guide  him;  and  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  showed  no  signs  of  vigorous  life.  It  was  a  period 
of  transition,  of  which  the  pecidiarity  is  a  want  of  character.  He 
iDtroduced  a  more  cultivated  style,  attacked  peduitic  extremes, 
and  esdted  useful  controversy.  But  he  did  not  occupy  himself 
with  style  and  form  exclusively;  he  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  periodical  literature^;  he  encouraged  numerous  young  authors, 
and  fdaced  the  learned  world  on  a  better  footing  with  the  book- 
sellers. With  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  scholars,  whom  he 
had  gradually  gathered  around  him,  he  pubUdied  a  translation  of 
B^le,  whose  work,  from  Its  five  and  novel  cast,  produced  a  great 
sensatioo  in  Germany.  Though  a  grave  Professor,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  interfere  with  the  theatre,  and  his  criticism  succeeded 
in  driving  avray  the  Merry-Andrew  {Hanawitrat)  from  the  stage, 
A  Leipeic  lady  assisted  his  reforming  carea*  by  the  introduction 
of  ieeble  translations  from  the  French.  The  influence  of  the 
pseudo-clasric  rules  of  France  on  the  German  drama  lasted 
till  the  criticism  of  Leasing  demdished  it  at  a  blow,  and 
rushed  unfortunately  to  an  opposite  extreme.  The  period  of 
Gottscbed's  glory  was  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years 
of  the  last  century.  At  that  time  a  host  of  schoUrs,  all  living 
at  Leipac,  surrounded  him  tike  a  family.  His  lady  was  in- 
fected with  the  mania  of  the  day,  and  translated  the  French 
tragedians,  whilst  be  imitated  the  Cato  of  Addison.  In  these 
palmy  days,  our  Professor  assumed  a  proportionate  degree  of 
presmnpttod  and  conceit.  He  legislated  for  the  literary  world 
with  a  dictatorial  air ;  but  into  the  nature  of  man,  where  alone 
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the  lawa  of  cridcisui  are  seated,  he  never  deigned  to  cast  a  glanoe. 
Aristotle  he  misunderttood,  and  his  imitation  of  the  French  was 
clumgy  and  imperfect.  From  1^56  to  l^SS,  Germany  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  during  which  Frederic  the 
Great  frequently  occupied  Saxony,  and  held  his  court  at  Leipuc. 
Although  this  sovereign  was  more  a  Frenchman  than  a  German, 
still  he  condescended  sometimes  to  notice  his  own  language,  and 
he  encouraged  Gottsched,  who  was  called  to  court  to  represent 
German  literature.  Here,  as  an  avowed  admirer  of  the  French, 
Gottsched  found  himself,  of  course,  at  home,  and  was  ddig^ted 
to  support  the  predilections  of  the  king  by  his  learned  authority. 
He  was  rewarded  by  some  French  verses  of  the  latter,  in  which 
be  was  entitled  the  Swan  of  Saxony.  Goethe  has  left  us  a  highly 
amusing  account  of  the  first  visit  which  he  paid  to  Gottsched.  By 
mistake  he  was  ushered  into  the  dressing-room  of  the  Professor, 
who,  as  he  entered,  clapped  oo  his  wig  with  great  dispatch,  then 
boxed  his  blundering  valet's  ear  with  one  hand,  and  received  hia 
guest  with  the  other. 

Gottsched's  system  of  ciiticism  is  particularly  open  to  tile 
charge  of  superficiality  and  weakness.  The  reUlitm  in  whidi 
he  stood  to  bis  more  immediate  followers,  most  of  whom  were 
his  opponents,  will  lead  us  again  to  this  subject. 

J*jincipal  Works  of  Gottsched.  Critical  System  of  Poetry 
(I73O).  Poems  (I736).  German  Grammar  (1748).  German 
Theatre  (1750). 

Hagedorn  and  Haller  were  eig^t  years  younger  than  Gott- 
sched ;  they  were  both  bom  in  I7O8.  They  died,  the  former  in 
I7S4,  the  latter  in  1777-  Hagedorn  was  a  native  of  Holstein, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  Iiis  life  at  Hamburg.  In  this  part 
of  the  country,  at  that  period,  Ixtw  German  (Piatt  Deutach) 
was  in  every  mouth — it  was  the  language  of  ordinary,  if  'not 
of  cultivated  conversation.  Haller  was  born  in  Switzerland,  at 
Berne,  a  town  more  French  than  German,  and  he  had  to  leaiii 
German  with  a  grammar  and  dictionary.  In  classing,  then, 
these  poets  tt^ther,  we  only  refer  to  some  similar  points  in  the 
character  and  tendency  of  their  works.  They  commenced  an 
indirect  opposition  to  Gottsched,  and  as  they  overthrew  him, 
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without  expressly  aiming  at  him,  they  rendered  his  overthrow 
die  more  complete.  The  criticism  of  the  Leipric  Professor  was 
entirely  negative.  He  had  prescribed  only  sobriety  of  expression , 
aod  such  poetical  enthusiasm  as  could  help  itself  just  as  well  with 
proae  as  verse.  Haller  introduced  the  freedom  of  English  litera- 
ture into  Germany.  He,  at  first,  took  Pope  for  his  model ;  but 
if  he  excels  him  in  depth  and  solidity,  he  is  his  inferior  in  point 
of  style.  Haller  deserted  poetry  for  phyidology  at  thirty,  and 
would  fain  apologize  afterwards,  for  having  devoted  so  much  time 
to  the  Muses.  Poetry,  he  complains,  is  a  frivolous  occupation, 
and  as  for  his  effusions,  one  was  written  on  a  journey,  another 
during  his  recovery  from  an  illness,  and  the  rest  cm  similar 
occasions.  His  poem,  "  The  Alps,"  however,  must  receive  justice 
from  the  critic,  though  it  may  have  been  rejected  by  its  author; 
it  contains  touches  of  nature  worthy  of  a  master-hand.  Haller's 
satires  are  written  in  a  terse  and  manly  style.  His  moral  essays 
are  a  species  of  one-sided  declamation,  where  the  orator  launches 
without  a  compass,  and  sails  through  innumerable  topics  without 
arriving  at  any  result.  Some  of  Pope's  works  are  of  the  same 
nature,  and  his  "  Essay  on  Man"  has  no  clum  to  its  title ; 
but  there  is  a  force  and  vigour  in  the  style  of  Haller,  which 
counterbalances  all  his  Jaults.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
sins  were  loudly  decried  by  Gottsched,  and  that,  at  the  news  of 
Haller's  rising  fame,  all  Leipsic  was  in  an  uproar.  It  is  a  com- 
mon prejudice,  that  a  man  cannot  distinguish  bimsdf  eminently 
to  two  departments.  The  philosophic  reputation  of  Haller  has 
injured  bis  fame  as  a  poet.  To  his  scientific  eminence,  he  owed 
his  professorship  at  the  university  of  Gottingen.  Here  he 
was  an  active  contributor  to  Der  Gelehrte  Anxeiger,  at  that 
time  the  most  famous  periodical  in  Germany.  During  his 
residence  at  Gottingen,  he  wrote  a  political  romance  {Usong) 
clothed  in  Asiatic  form,  which  has  since  been  consigned  to 
oblivion.  Haller  was  a  man  of  a  serious  and  somewhat  gloomy 
temperament,  which  betrayed  him,  at  last,  into  a  state  of  morbid 
melancholy.  His  religious  faith  was  neither  cheerful  nor  con- 
sohitory,  and  for  some  years  preceding  bis  decease,  he  required  the 
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constant  attention  i^a  spiritual  adviser.  In  estimating  tbe  com- 
parative worth  of  Htller'a  irorlu^  we  muit  never  fcffget  Uut  be 
was  without  German  modda.  He  bad  the  dassica  oertaioljt  but 
their  sphere  is  too  remote  for  the  imitation  of  a  genial  poet,  who 
feels  the  necesnty  of  giving  expreasion  to  life  as  he  breathes  and 
feels  iL  The  light  of  dasaic  literature  is  pure  and  beautiful,  but 
cold  and  dead.  The  best  of  Haller's  works  is  undoubtedly  "  Tbe 
Alps,*"  in  which  be  manifests  a  dose  intimacy  with  nature,  and 
great  depth  of  thought  The  FrUhling  of  Eleist,  and  the  'f  Sea- 
sons" of  Thomson,  of  which  the  former  is  an  imitation,  are  the 
hest  monitors  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  giving  a  rigcxmii 
form  to  descriptive  poetry.  Some  of  Haller's  moral  poems  seek 
to  recoodle  tbe  old  quarrel  between  free-inquiry  and  faith.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  them  is  a  comparison  between  tbe 
fortitude  in  suiFering  of  a  Christian  missionary  and  of  an  American 
warrior.  Haller  'wrote  odes,  but  in  imitation  of  thej  Froich— of 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  for  instance.  These  compositions  instead  of 
being  poetical,  are  a  collection  of  rhetorical  rhymes.  The  criticism 
of  our  poet-philosopher  is  not  of  much  value ;  for  to  criticise  a 
literature  which  is  without  models  is  to  thresh  empty  straw. 

Principal  Works  of  HaUer.  Poems  (1732).  The  Alps 
(1748).   Usong  (I77I).   Alfred  (1773). 

Hagedom,  who,  though  he  lived  in  such  different  circumstances, 
is  generally  classed  with  Haller,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
temperament.  He  was  sociable  and  extremely  cheerful,  and  hia 
aim  was  the  moderate  one  of  avoiding  extravagance,  and  of 
attaining  perfection  in  a  very  minor  department.  He  possessed 
but  little  invention,  and  his  way  of  life  was  not  calculated  to 
supply  this  deficiency.  His  reading  was  such  as  no  one  now 
would  pride  himself  on,  being  composed  principally  of  second 
and  third-rate  English  and  French  poets.  His  fkvourite  models 
were  Horace,  Boileau  and  Samud  Johnson.  Like  Boileau, 
he  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  Horatian  satire  to  modem  life. 
In  his  imitation  of  the  Journey  to  Brundusium,  a  worthy 
Hamburg  dt,  Herr  Lisco,  figures  as  Mscenas,  and  the  Marien- 
gasse  as  tbe  Via  Sacra.     He  attempted  to  write  epigrams,  but  hia 
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pen  wa«  too  mild,  and  the  olyects  at  which  they  were  directed  loo 
indefinite  to  eoBure  tbetr  succew.  A  man  may  as  well  shoot  into 
the  air  and  take  his  chance  of  hitMng  anything,  as  write  an 
epigram  with  a  general  aim.  The  spirit  of  personality,  as  Martial 
has  taught  us,  is  an  indispensable  reqiiisite.  Unfortunately, 
too,  epigrams  have  become  a  ewt  of  commm  property,  descending 
from  goteratiiK)  to  generation,  and  their  genealogy  is  often  to  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  "  Fables"  of  Hagedom,  in  imitadon  of 
T^a  FcMttaine,  improved  much  on  the  German  standard,  and  excited 
further  progress.  Crellert  and  Lichtwer  took  up  the  subject 
shortly  afterwards,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field,  till  the 
'*  FaUes*'  of  Lessing  effected  as  great  a  revolution  in  this,  as  his 
philosophy  accomplished  in  all  other  departments  of  German 
literature. 

Prmmpal  tForks  of  Sagedom.  PoeUr^l  Essays  (1729). 
Fables  and  Stories  in  Verse  (1738).  The  Universal  Prayer,  in 
iroiutioo  of  Pope  (1743).     On  HapirineBs  (1743).     The  Gossip 

07**). 

Between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years  of  the  last  century, 
at  which  time  the  fame  of  Hagedom  was  fast  superseding  that  of 
Gottsch^,  app^red  two  opponents  of  the  latter  who  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  an  indirect  system  of  attack.  These  werp 
Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  who  founded  what  js  called  the  Swiss 
school  of  criticisin.  Bodmer  was  bom  at  Zurich,  1{698,  and  died 
there,  1783.  lie  commenced  his  literary  career  by  publishing  a 
periodical  wofk  in  1722.  In  17^>  ^e  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
History  in  the  university  of  bis  native  town.  Breitinger  was  bom  at 
Zurich,  1701,  he  filled  there  the  University  chair  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  died,  177^'  These  two  carried  crq  4  paper  war  with 
Gotteched,  and  contributed  by  their  abuse  to  hisdownfal,  without 
increasing  (heir  own  fame.  Their  great  poetical  authority  was, 
as  usual,  Aristotle,  yhom,  from  the  imperfect  study  of  classical 
literature  at  that  time,  they  probably  did  not  understand,  or  they 
would  have  known  that,  however  gr^t  was  bis  philosophic 
acumen,  Aristotle  had  no  pretensions  to  ihe  title  of  a  critif  of 
poetry.  The  great  pnerit  of  the  Swiss  school  copsisled  in  the 
furUuT  jfitiodvction  of  English  }iterature  to  the  notice  of  the 
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German  public  They  studied  Pope  and  Addiwn,  whose  criticism, 
though  somewhat  tame,  is  still  freer  than  that  of  the  Freoch.  But 
the  '*  Paradise  Lost^  of  Milton  was  the  chief  object  of  thdr  ad- 
miration. They  had  loag  been  on  the  search  for  an  e[nc  in  blank 
verse,  in  order  to  ulence  the  one-sided  criticism  of  Gottsched, 
who  would  acknowledge  no  poetry,  unless  it  were  clothed  in 
rhyme.  The  idea  of  an  epic,  in  those  days,  implied  supernatural 
agency,  as  well  as  human  heroism.  The  former  was  designated 
by  the  French  word,  machinerie,  an  unhappy  term,  derived  pro- 
bably from  the  machinery  by  the  aid  of  which  the  gods  of  ancient 
tragedy  descended  upon  the  stage.  Milton  corresponded  in 
every  respect  to  the  prevailing  definition  of  an  epic  poet,  and 
Bodmer  translated  the  majestic  verse  of  Milton  into  clumsy  and 
tedious  German  prose. 

The  Swiss  school  was  devoid  of  a  consistent  philosophy,  and 
failed  in  the  qualifications  and  acquirements  essential  for  the  office 
of  general  criticism.  We  must  strive  hard  and  long  before  the 
ptnnt  is  gained,  at  which  we  can  survey  European  literature. 
£ach  national  poet  must  be  studied  in  his  own  home,  amongst  his 
countrymen;  he  is  no  bird  of  paradise  flying  in  universal  air. 
Bodmer  wrote  a  bad  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  but  then  he  had  no  poetry 
of  which  to  treat.  Amongst  the  popular  bards  of  those  days, 
were  Von  Besser,  master  of  ceremonies  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ; 
Eoenig  who  wrote  a  muster-roll  of  Saxon  and  Prussian  soldiers 
in  rhyme ;  and  Xiowenstein,  whose  tragedies  are  so  long,  that  in 
order  to  sit  out  their  representation  one  would  be  compelled 
to  take  a  meal  or  two  and  a  night-cap  into  the  theatre. 

Principal  Works  of  Bodmer.  Translation  of  Milton  (1732). 
Critical  Letters  (1746).  The  Noachide  (1762).  Principles 
of  the  German  Language  (1768). 

Principal  Worka  of  Breitv^er.  Artis  Cogitandi  Principia 
(1736).  Critical  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  (1740).  Orationes 
Solemnes  (1776). 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Swiss  school,  Lripsk 
continued,  even  after  the  expiration  of  Gottsched^s  popularity,  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  literary  Germany.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  it  was  the  reridence  of  Gellert  and  Klopstock,  of 
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Kramer,  Rabener,  and  several  others,  whom  we  shall  not  have 
SfMce  to  dilate  upon.  But  somewhat  earlier  than  these,  flourished 
J.  E.  Schl^el,  who  was  bom  in  I7I8,  and  who  died  in  Denmark, 
in  17^-  ^^  *^^  t^^  ^^^  ^^°  gave  a  character  to  the  German 
theatoe,  and  is,  therefore,  in  his  relation  to  German  dramatic 
literature,  eapedally  worthy  of  notice.  He  commenced  his  cu«er  by 
tnmslating  some  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  into  German 
rhyme.  Though  he  abandoned  the  French  school  of  tragedy, 
be  was  not  quite  free  from  its  influence.  If  his  "Herrman" 
w««  free  from  the  intrigues  which  its  example  rendered  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  play,  and  were  somewhat  holder  in  its  construc- 
tion, it  would  command  unreserved  admiration ;  as  it  is,  however, 
it  is  superior  to  the  "Hen-man"'  of  Klopstock.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
productions  of  modern  German  literature,  and  well  calculated 
to  develop  and  encourage  national  feelings.  Indeed,  it  contains  so 
many  allusions  to  freedom  and  independence,  that  during  the 
time  of  the  French  domination,  the  theatrical  censors  would  never 
have  allowed  it  to  be  performed.  In  Denmark,  Schlegel  wrote 
a  comedy,  called  the  "  Triumph  of  Good  Women,"  and  prefixed 
to  it  a  dissertation,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  should  never  be  written  in  rhyme.  But 
comedy,  the  subject  of  which  is  drawn  from  every-day  life,  may 
require  the  assistance  of  rhyme,  to  preserve  it  from  falling  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  lighter  drama  into  a  species  without 
elevation  and  without  form.  The  favourite  plays  of  the  sera  we 
are  now  considering,  were  of  the  kind  technically  called  charac- 
teristic, in  which  a  character  made  up  of  extremes,  whose  vices 
might  be  either  moral  or  mental,  was  put  to  all  sorts  of  trials, 
through  five  tedious  acts.  Schlegel  brought  on  the  Copenhagen 
stage,  "  The  Dumb  Beauty,"  a  rhymed  comedy  in  one  act,  which 
is  admirable  of  its  kind.  From  this  author,  the  influence  of 
French  taste  on  the  German  drama  dates  its  decline ;  all  subse- 
quent attempts  to  modify  French  plays  for  that  stage,  have  been 
decided  failures.  If  these  productions  are  of  any  worth,  it  lies 
in  their  consistency  and  unity,  which  are  destroyed  as  soon  as 
they  are  altered. 

Schiller  and   Goethe  have,  on  this  account,   failed   in  their 
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transIstioiiB  from  Racine  and  Voltaire  into  Oennan  rhymdeas 
vene.  For  some  time  after  the  period  of  wliich  we  are  now 
treating,  Shakspeare  eeems  to  have  been  unknown  In  Germany. 
Bodmer  quotes  him  under  the  name  of  Sasper,  nnd  a  bibliopolist 
of  those  days  tells  us,  that  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  hltn, 
but  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  of  his  works. 

Prineipal  ffVfts  of  J.  E.  Sckkgel.  Henry  the  Lion  (174*). 
Orestes  and    Pylades   (174S).      Herrman    (1746).      CtHnedies 

a747)- 

Gellert  was  horn  three  years  before  J.  E.  Schlegel,  and  sur- 
vived him  till  1769-  His  father  was  a  clergyman  at  Haynichcn, 
near  Freiberg,  in  Saxony.  He  recdved  the  elements  of  his 
education  at  Meissen,  and  went  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  in  1734.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  first 
as  a  private  tutor,  and  subsequently  as  a  professor.  His  flrst 
literary  arena,  was  the  periodical  literature  of  Leipsic.  Gdlert 
is  one  of  those  authors,  who,  by  a  prudent  management  of  very 
little  talent,  earn  considerable  fame.  The  public  has  confounded 
the  man  with  the  poet ;  and  his  literary  insignificance  was  for- 
gotten by  those  who  admired  the  goodoess  of  his  heart.  Fame, 
however,  seems  now  determined  to  vindicate  its  impartiality,  and 
is  consigning  poor  Gellert  to  undeserved  n^Iect  His  comedies 
are  the  weakest  of  his  works;  one  finishes  perusing  them,  really 
without  knowing  what  all  the  five  acts  have  been  about  His 
tales  and  fables  are  much  too  similar ;  he  seems  to  have  con- 
founded the  species.  The  "  Letters"  of  Gellert  were  received  with 
great  applause,  and  have  survived,  in  general  estimation,  many  of 
his  works.  But  it  is  impossible  that  a  book,  the  interest  of 
which  is  but  local  and  temporary,  should  take  its  stand  amongst 
the  classics  of  a  nation. 

Principal  Wbrkt  of  G^lert.  Fables  07*6).  Moral  and 
Didactic  Poems  (VJSi).    Miscellaneous  Works  (176Q. 

Frederic  Gottlieb  Klopstock  was  bom  in  I'Jii,  at  the  abbey 
of  Quedlinburg,  where  his  father  was  employed.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  ten  children.  From  1739  to  17^5,  he  was  at  school 
at  Pforta,  near  Naumburg ;  he  completed  his  education  at  the 
Univernty  of  Leipdc.    The  first  yean  of  his  fame  he  spent  in 
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travelling  through  various  parts  of  Germany.  Aftervards,  from 
I76I  to  1771>  •>«  residecl  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  pensioned 
by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed 
at  Hamburg,  where,  in  his  sixty-Beventh  year,  be  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  and  where  be  died  in  1803. 

Ktopstock  came  to  Ldpsic  in  the  year  1746i  when  he  liad 
already  commenced  his  great  poem,  "  The  Messi^,"  and  was  full 
plans  for  its  ccMnpletion.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny,  that  in 
some  parts  of  it  he  has  imitated  Milton,  but  on  the  whole  he 
pursued  an  ori^nal  path. 

Elopstock  had  Do  ability  in  rhyming;  his  muse  was  neither 
docile  nor  pliant.  On  this  score,  he  was  at  first  considerably 
embarrassed,  being  far  from  decided  as  to  what  measure  he  should 
choose  for  his  verse.  He  intended,  at  first,  to  write  in  rhymeless 
Alexandrines — the  worst  form  he  could  possibly  have  chosen. 
Fortunately,  he  hit  upon  the  hexameter,  in  which  his  success  was 
signal  and  complete.  The  first  cantos  of  the  Mesdah  were  pub- 
lished, 1748,  in  a  periodical  which  issued  from  the  Leipsic  press. 
The  effect  which  it  produced  upon  the  public,  cannot  be  measured, 
even  by  the  greatest  possible  sensadon  which  a  work  ctm  now 
create. 

In  our  days,  politics  usurp  all  attention,  and  have  almost 
driven  lit»ature  from  the  field.  It  is  only  during  a  temporary 
calm,  during  an  armistice,  as  it  were,  of  the  agitating  powers, 
that  we  can  devote  time  to  quiet,  unimpassioned  enjoyment  In 
Klopstock's  time,  the  public  had  scarcely  anything  to  divert  its 
attentioD  fktnn  his  remarkable  work.  It  roused  all  Germany 
from  Leipsic  to  its  circumference,  and  Bodmer,  from  the  valleys 
of  Switzeriand,  hailed  its  author  as  the  morning  star  of  a  new 
time.  The  old  Swiss  critic  was  surrounded  by  several  .disciples, 
whom  he  was  training  for  the  path  which  Klopstoek  had  so  boldly 
entered.  The  most  noted  of  these  were  Widand,  Sulzer,  and 
Gessner.  Bodnler  was,  himself,  engaged  itl  turning  the  Old 
Testament  into  a  series  of  epics,  of  which  the  principal  one  has 
the  Flood  for  Its  subject  The  perusal  of  these  poems  always 
excites  the  same  painful  feelings  which  traveling  produces  on  a 
rough  road  in  a  carriage  without  springs. 
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In  the  year  1750,  we  find  Klopstock  a  visitor  of  Bodtner ;  but, 
UDfortunately,  the  difference  in  their  characters  and  yean  did  not 
allow  the  same  congeniality  of  society  as  of  poetical  priociplea. 
But  mutual  respect  and  admiration  survived  personal  disappoint- 
ment. In  speaking  of  the  Wieland  of  Uiis  period,  we  must  not 
confound  him  with  the  Wieland  who  dazzled  Germany  in  the 
year  1763.  They  are  one  person,  it  is  true;  but  the  one  peraoa 
underwent  a  complete  metamorphosis.  At  this  period,  he 
e^MUsed  the  cause  of  Plato  against  that  of  Epicurus,  and  wrote 
a  poem  to  refute  the  "  De  rerum  Natura,"  of  Lucretius.  Besides 
this,  he  composed  Scriptural  epics,  in  unwieldly  verse ;  as,  for  in- 
stance Der  gepmfte  Abraham.  Sulzer  was  the  achcdar  of  Bodma 
in  poetry,  and  of  Leibnitz  in  philosophy.  Or,  rather,  the  creed 
wliich  he  professed,  and  which  was  very  pi^ular  just  at  that 
period,  was  an  amalgamation  of  all  posaible  systems.  Sulcer^s 
book  on  the  fine  arts  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  its  object  is  to 
prove  their  morality,  and  their  morality  is  undeniable,  but  tbey 
must  not  be  used  expressly  for  a  moral  end.  As  soon  as  this  bias 
is  detected,  they  lose  their  beauty  and  effect. 

The  works  of  Gessner,  originally  a  disciple  of  Bodmer,  will 
be  described  after  noticing  another  school  to  which  be  afterwards 
belonged. 

From  Ldpsic  and  Zurich,  we  are  now  called  to  Halle.  It  was 
at  this  university  that  several  poets  of  congenial  natures — Gleim, 
Uz,  Sldst,  and  Bamler — received  thdr  education  and  com- 
mended their  literary  career.  Gldm  held  an  oflice  under  gOTem- 
ment,  and  readed,  the  greater  part  of  his  life>  at  Halbersladt. 
His  first  productions  were  Anacreontic  poems;  he  afterwards 
wrote  others  of  various  descriptioas,  but  he  never  attained  excel- 
lence in  any  department.  He  was  a  dilettante,  and  seems  to  have 
bad  no  serious  call  to  appear  before  the  world  as  a  poet.  His 
private  character,  which  was  admirable  in  every  respect,  has 
assisted  him  to  a  portion  of  that  fame  which  genius  only  should 
reap.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  received  the  appellation  of 
Father  Gleim,  and  Halberstadt  was  visited  by  youthful  jioets  who 
flocked  thither,  like  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  But 
Gleim,  though  a  faithful  friend,  was  a  much  loo  indulgent  critic. 
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This,  however,  served  to  maintain  his  reputatiim  amongst  the 
youDg  and  asjHrin^,  and  he  lived  like  Nestor,  to  advise  and  direct 
a  third  generation.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  his 
v<xce  was  heard  at  intervals.  He  survived,  indeed,  the  fame  of 
all  his  productions,  except,  perhaps,  of  his  "  War  Songs  of  a 
Prussian  Grenadier,"  and  these  do  not  owe  all  their  popularity  to 
their  poetical  merit. 

Uz  was  a  great  friend  of  Gleim,  and  devoted'  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  ode.  His  favourite  model  was  Horace,  and  be  con- 
tributed much  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  poets.  He  wrote, 
also,  didactic  poems,  in  which  he  incorporated  the  doctrine 
of  aptimisni  lately  propounded  by  Leibnitz.  He  attacked  the 
school  of  Klopstock,  but  the  wanntfa  which  glowed  in  some  of 
bis  own  erotic  descriptions  gave  his  opponents  means  of  rejoinder 
which  they  were  far  from  neglecting,  Wieland,  of  all  others, 
■jgoaliaed  himself  in  attacking  Uz,  for  crimes  of  which  he  was 
himself  douned  to  be  the  perpetrator ;  tlie  authm-  of  "  The  New 
Amadis"  would,  probably,  have  given  something  in  his  latter 
years  to  have  been  able  to  recal  the  unchristian  zeal  with  which 
he  had  appeared  on  behalf  of  decorum.  But  its  fruits  were  in  the 
bands  of  the  public,  and  his  puritanical  effusons  were  ranged  on 
the  same  shelf  with  other  productions  of  bis  pen,  which  morality 
is  unable  to  justify. 

Kldst  was  a  young  nobleman,  and  an  officer  in  the  Frussiaa 
•ervice.  He  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Frederick  the  Great  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf. 
His  longing  for  r^HMe,  and  the  partiality  with  which  he  sketched 
the  peace  he  was  never  fated  to  enjoy,  betray,  in  all  his  works, 
the  soldier-poet  His  **  Spring"  is  an  imitation  (^  the  "  Seasons" 
of  Thomson,  which  is  composed  of  a  series  of  pictures  drawn 
with  truth  and  feeling,  but  in  no  definite  form,  and  with  no 
general  gpiit  pervading  the  whole.  He  has  all  the  faults,  and,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  all  the  beauties  of  his  model ;  but  poetry 
is  not  entirely  a  descriptive  art.  The  works  of  Kleist  were  dis- 
figured by  the  oorrecticms  of  Ramler ;  and  it  is  only  lately  that 
they  have  been  published  from  the  original  manuscripts.  Ramler 
haa  the  credit  of  having  tamed  whatevfi'  wa9  ori^ital  and  enei^tic 
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In  the  poetry  of  his  period  down  to  his  own  standard  of  correct 
mediocrity.  In  his  old  age  he  versified  the  Idylls  of  Geasner, 
which  had  never  possessed  great  merit,  but  which  he  deprived  of 
all  they  had.  Gressner,  after  having  been  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  Swiss  school,  came  to  Berlin  about  the  year  17S0>  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  Disgusted,  however,  with  this  occupa- 
tion, he  took  to  painting,  for  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
him.  He  had  received  no  instruction  in  the  art,  and  he  painted, 
at  first,  a  number  of  landscapes  with  common  oil,  so  that  thej 
would  not  dry.  It  was  his  distress  on  this  account,  which  led 
him  to  seek  and  ask  the  advice  of  the  Professor  of  Punting.  The 
talent  of  Gessner  was  now  soon  recognised,  and  hu  landscapes 
have  always  been  very  justly  praised.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
say  as  much  for  his  literary  publications.  His  Idylls  are  land- 
scapes, as  far  as  he  could  make  them  such  wi^  pen,  ink  and 
paper.  His  characters  are  like  those  of  Osnan, — speaking  spirits 
and  shadows,  drawn  on  a  coloured  horizon,  and  sweeping  along 
luxuriant  ground.  Probably,  his  reason  fin-  not  writing  in  verse 
was  because  he  could  not.  But,  still,  his  is  not  the  poetic  prose 
which  has  been  so  much  cultivated  by  the  French,  by  Bitaub^, 
for  instance,  and  by  Chateaubriand.  It  is  perfectly  simple  and 
natural;  but  the  subject  is  not  one  to  which  these  qualities  can 
give  much  value.  He  had,  probably,  Theocritus  for  his  model, 
whose  works,  however,  he  could  not  read  in  the  original.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  resembles  the  classic 
idyllist.  The  shepherds  of  Theocritus  are  not  the  innocent 
beings,  nor  are  his  shepherdesses  so  blissfully  ignorant,  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  In  fact,  the  productions  in  which  they  appear  are 
sketches  of  a  state  of  society  which  then  really  existed.  It  was 
his  successors,  and  not  Theocritus,  who  forsook  reality  to  paint 
a  golden  age.  With  the  "  Aminta"  of  Tasso,  and  the  "  Ftxtot 
Fido^of  Guarini,  Gessner  appears  to  have  been  quite  unacquainted. 
His  "  Death  of  Abel,"  in  which  he  followed  the  steps  of  Bodmer 
and  Klopstock,  has  no  claims  to  originality,  and  therefore,  none  to 
notice. 

Between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  years  of  the  last  century,  a 
literary  Bchod  exerted  itself  with  success  In  improving  the  Btylt 
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and  coDstrucdon  of  Oertnan  prose.  It  has  happened  with  Ger- 
many, as  with  many  oth^  nations,  that  its  poetry  arrived  at  a 
Gonsiderahle  d^ree  of  perfection,  whilst  its  prose  was  still  quite 
neglected.  We  are  now  about  to  apeak  of  the  works  of  Lessing 
and  his  friends.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing  was  bom  in  1739> 
and  died  ahortly  after  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  His  birth- 
place was  Kamenz,  a  little  town  in  Lusatia.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Meissen  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion at  that  period.  It  was  in  1746  that  he  visited  the  university 
of  Leipric,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  numerous  literary 
characters.  Here,  in  a  weekly  journal,  he  published  his  first 
productions.  His  subsequent  place  of  residence  be  very  often 
changed.  We  find  him  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  alternately 
at  Lapsic,  Wittenberg  and  Berlin ;  subsequently,  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  and  finally,  librarian 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  where  he  died,  I78I.  Lessing  is  one  of  those 
who  have  been  over-praised ;  he  was  even  esteemed  a  great  poet; 
but  we  cannot  now  concede  to  him  the  inspiration  of  poetical 
genius.  He  was  endowed  with  niwietous  and  very  different 
capacities;  but  his  studies  were  desultory,  and  he  bad  much 
more  zeal  than  perseverance.  He  was  restless,  paradoxical,  and, 
to  use  a  word  which  was  not  bmn  when  be  lived,  but  to  which 
he  answered  exactly,  revolutionary.  His  exertions  and  acquisitions 
were  immense.  He  had  a  perpetual  thirst  for  new  discoveries, 
and  for  discovering  new  views  of  old  ones ;  but  his  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding was  fitful  and  irregular.  His  whole  way  of  life  corre- 
iponded  to  the  bias  of  bia  mental  character;  he  was.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  eccentric. 

At  Berlin  he  was  associated  with  Sulzer,  whom  we  have 
already  noticed,  Moses  MendelscAn,  and  Nicolat.  Ttiey  devoted 
themselves  principally  to  literary  criticism,  and  their  organ  was 
the  AUgemane  Deufmuhe  BibUothefce.  They  had,  however,  no 
real  universality,  which  is  eseentially  requirite  to  true  oritidsm, 
their  views  were  narrow,  and  their  judgment  confined.  But  their 
pfxise  was  full  of  life  and  nerve,  widely  remote  from  the  dulness 
of  that  of  the  Leipsio  school,  and  frMn  the  clumsiness  of  that  of 
dieSwi^    The  poetical  works  of  Lessiog  consist  chiefly  of  sottga 
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and  translations.  But  he  could  otmimence  no  poem  without  laying 
down  a  theory  for  his  own  guidance ;  he  was  always  calling  him- 
Belf  to  account,  and  mistrusting  his  impulses,  a  habit  which 
affords  us  sufficient  evidence  of  his  want  of  the  innate  confidence 
which  characterizes  a  great  mind.  He  wrote  comedies,  which 
now  are  all — including  even  Minna  von  Barnkelm — nearly  for< 
gotten.  He  was  the  author  of  fables  and  epigrams,  and  of  new 
theories  on  both.  His  Dramaturgic  worked  a  revolutitm  in  the 
theatre.  In  his  tragedies  of  Mias  Sarah  Samson  and  of  Emiiia 
GaloiH,  his  chief  object  seems  to  be,  to  put  into  practice  a  theory 
which  he  had  broached,  that  the  true  drama  requires  the  heroic 
virtues  to  be  domesticized,  and  not  to  be  propped  upon  French 
stilts.  At  Wolfenbuttel  we  find  him  in  a  new  character,  invading 
the  region  of  theology.  In  the  library  there,  be  raked  up  an  old 
manuscript  of  sceptical  biblical  criticism,  of  which  probably  its 
author  had  been  afraid ;  and  be  ventured  to  publish  some  parts 
of  it.  He  wished  to  show,  be  said,  his  candour  and  tolerance. 
But  these  professions  did  not  shield  him  from  innumerable  attacks. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  interfered,  and  Lesang  was  compelled  to 
be  silent;  but  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  consequent  on  this 
aiFair  probably  contributed  to  shorten  his  life.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  a  drama,  in  which  his  ideas  respecting 
the  relations  which  various  religious  teneu  bear  to  each  other  are 
given  to  the  world.  After  having  been  banished  from  theolc^y, 
tlie  indefatigable  Leasing  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  specu- 
lation ;  he  became  a  student  of  Spinoza,  and  the  predilection  which 
he  manifested  for  the  system  of  that  philosopher  raised  another 
outcry  against  him.  Lessing  was  a  man  of  enormous  learning,  but 
even  in  his  favourite  department  of  the  drama,  he  never  arrived 
at  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Principal  Works  of  Leunng.  Miss  Sarah  Samson  {VJBG). 
PhUotas  (1759).  Minna  von  Bamhelm  (1763).  Laocoon  (1765). 
Uramaturgie  (1767-8).  Emilia  Galotti  (1772).  Nathan  the  Wise 

0779-) 

Moses  Mendelsohn  was  born  17^9)  and  died  I786.  He  was 
a  native  of  Dessau,  where  his  father  was  a  public  notary.  He 
first  came  to  Berlin,  his  future  permanent  abode,  in  17^3,  and 
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be  made  there  the  acquaioUnce  of  Lesnng  in  I'JSi.  He  was  bora 
and  remained  to  bis  death  in  the  Jewisb  proFesaion,  but  hia  cha- 
racter vaa  independ^it,  and  his  mind  free  from  prejudices.  His 
principal  work  is  his  PhtedoDi  of  which  the  object  is  to  demon- 
strate the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  the  aid  of  modem  philosophy. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  we  find  him  appearing  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Kant,  but  ^is  was  a  part  which  he  was  then  too  old  and 
too  weak  to  play  with  any  effect  The  style  of  Mendelsohn  is 
regular  and  elegant  His  charactra  differed  considerably  from 
that  of  Lessing ;  he  was  a  mild,  calm,  benevoleat  man,  and  his 
works,  consequently,  want  the  boldness  and  originality  of  those 
of  his  friend.  He  assisted  in  editing  the  "  Letters  on  Modera 
Literature,"  and  devoted  himself,  at  last,  to  theology.  Besides 
Ksnt,  Jacobi  roused  him  also  to  a  public  attack.  The  latter  had 
had  a  conversation  ^th  LesBing  ahortiy  liefore  his  death,  in  which 
be  had  almost  avowed  himself  ft  convert  to  the  pantheism  of 
Sponiza.  He  had  published  this  conversation,  and  was  charged 
by  the  Berlin  friends  of  Lessing,  and  [»incipally  by  Mendelsohn, 
with  having  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  the  latter.  Jacobi 
replied  that  he  had  been  the  only  confidant  of  Lessing,  and  that 
the  philosopher  had  not  communicated  his  opinions  to  them, 
because  he  feared  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  understand  him. 
Prifieipal  Works  of  Mendelsohn.  Letters  on  Literature 
(I76I-6).  Fope  as  a  Metaphysician  [in  conjunction  with  Lessing] 
(1765).  Phasdon  0-767)-  Jerusalem  (1783).  Morning  Hours 
(1786). 

Another  fiiend  of  Leseing,  at  Berlin,  was  Engel,  wlto  was  bom 
in  1741,  and  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  He 
was  for  some  time  the  tutor  of  the  present  king  of  Prussia. 
Afiterwards  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  theatre  at 
Berlin,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  Mimic  Art*.  In  this  work  we 
find  the  fruits  of  Lesang'g  theory,  for  Engel,  whilst  writing  on 
the  drama,  forgets  that  a  drama  ought  to  be  a  poem.  According 
to  him,  close  imitation  is  the  actor^s  only  road  to  perfection  :  in 
fact,  he  recognises  only  tolenti  and  forgets  that  such  a  thing  as 
genius  exista. 

*  Tniulated  b;  Henry  Siddons. 
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None  of  the  foUowen  of  LewiDg  hiive  rendered  thenuelvei  more 
faiDouB  than  Nicolai,  who,  however,  only  adhered  to  the  negative 
precepts  of  hia  matter.  Many,  indeed,  of  his  diadpl«s  wtn  qnly 
acquainted  with  the  sccptjciBin  of  Lessing,  and*  though  ortefsUy 
treading  In  bis  path,  they  brought  discredit  oo  his  system. 

Next  appears  on  individual  who  ran  an  independent  careet^ 
as  influential  and  brilliant  as  it  was  singular.  Winkdnian,  the 
■on  of  a  shoemaker,  was  bom  in  I'JVJ,  and  spent  some  of  tbe 
best  years  of  his  life  as  an  usher.  He  first  raw  the  light  at 
Steindall,  a  town  in  the  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  where  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  afterwards  passed 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Then,  for  a  ctmsider- 
able  time,  we  And  him  in  tbe  most  straitened  circumstances, 
burning  with  a  deep  love  of  art,  which  he  was  unable  to  gratify, 
till  he  became  acquainted,  at  Dresden,  with  the  pope^e  nuncio, 
Archinto,  who  persuaded  him  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
to  try  his  fortune  at  Rome.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  Italy,  where  be  wrote  most  of  his  wttfks.  He  was  murdered 
by  an  lulian,  at  Trieste,  June  8th,  I768.  From  bis  earliest 
youth,  Winkelman  was  filled  (if  the  expressioa  may  be  allowed) 
with  a  prophetic  inspiration  ;  be  felt  that  he  was  bom  to  distin- 
guish himsdf,  without  knowing  precisely  in  wlist  department. 
Fortunatdy,  he  became  acquainted  with  Oeaer  at  Dresden,  *nd 
obtained  with  hisasBistance,atfaorou^  knowledge  of  the  treasures 
of  art  which  that  dty  possesses.  He  was  the  first  learned  man 
of  modem  times  who  breathed  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  Before  his 
time,  the  field  upon  which  he  entered  was  encumbered  with 
philologers  quarrelling  about  manuscripts,  and  antiquarians  dis^ 
pnting  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  tied  their  shoe> 
strings.  Tlwie  worthies  had  discifssed  every  possible  variety  of 
external  form,  while  neglecting  even  to  mention  an  internal  spirit. 
The  <»)ly  individuals,  who  imbibed  a  classic  spirit  froni  tbe 
immortal  relics  of  the  old  world,  were  the  artists,— the  psintera, 
for  instance,  of  the  Italiwi  schools.  It  is  easily  to  be  recognized 
in  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  works  of  Raphael  may  be  readily 
divided  into  those  produced  before,  and  those  conceived  after  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  it. 
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The  great  work  of  Winkelmui  (which  wa»  aent  id  portions 
from  Italy  to  GertiUD>)  ia  his  "  Universal  History  of  Art"  The 
title  is  a  mintomer ;  it  should  have  ruo  thus,—"  The  History  of 
Sculpture  amongst  the  Greeks."  Winkelman  was  unacquainted 
both  with  architecture  and  painting.  Hi*  chief  work  announced 
one  great  truth,  but  was  disfigured  by  innumerable  errors.  The 
extremes  into  which  its  author  was  always  running,  must  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  excused  him,  when  we  recollect  that  his  cnnteni- 
poraries  combined  the  greatest  ignorance  of  art  with  tlie  greatest- 
mannerism  in  treating  of  it.  Unfortunately,  he  became,  at  last* 
partial  and  ooe-aided;  considered  himself  as  an  Italian,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  graius  beyond  the  Alps.  He  published  a 
work,  <'  MiHiumenta  Inedita,*"  in  his  adt^ted  language,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  allowed  his  friendship  for  Cardinal  AUMni  to 
have  biassed  him  not  a  little  in  his  judgment  of  the  works  at  art 
in  the  poaaesaioD  of  the  latter.  But  bis  enthusiasm  redeems  all 
his  faults,  and  often  clothes  his  subject  in  a  strain  worthy  of  his 
classic  models.  He  showed  with  a  master-band  bow  intimately 
and  inseparably  art  and  poetry  are  bound  together.  He  formed 
the  old  world  anew,  from  the  fragments  which  have  ctHne  down  to 
us  unexplained  by  each  other.  He  soids  the  poet  as  wdl  as  the 
BOilptor  to  Italy,  to  study  the  Apollo  and  the  Laoooon  of  the 
statuary.  He  demonstrates  that  eloquence  and  music  have  their 
birth  in  the  same  principle  as  poetry  and  art,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  woveo  into  the  same  grand  whcJe.  But  still,  we  must  remember 
that,  though  Winkelman  felt  like  a  poet,  he  never  thought  like  a 
pfailoBopiher.  He  is  seldom  clear,  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
<^t«i,  even  in  hi*  better  moments,  he  must  be  contented  with  the 
ai^iellation  of  an  doquent  stammerer. 

Prmeipat  Worka  of  Winkeiman.  Betlections  on  the  Imita- 
tions of  Greek  Sculpture  and  Painting  (l?^^)-  Bemarks  on  the 
Architecture  of  the  Ancients  (I76I).  On  the  Perception  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Works  of  Art  (1763).     History  at  Art*  (1764). 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  return  analytically  on  our  own 

'  His  greaX  work  on  tlie  History  of  Art  has  sot  been  trBusIated  into  BlDglisb, 
bat  •  ¥ntieb  tnnsUtioa  Why  1»  procnted.  Fiwett  tt«uUt«d  into  Eugliih  one  1^ 
hi*  anBaBi  v^B, 
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steps,  and  to  examine  more  in  detail  what  we  have  been  hitherto 
TiewiDg  collectively.  We  commence  again  with  Klopstock,  aod 
shall  consider  him  first  as  the  poet  of  "  The  Mesaah," — the  work 
which  occupied  the  best  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  Let  us 
anticipate  the  condderation  of  it,  by  a  few  reflections  on  the  ideu 
entertained  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  on  the 
nature  of  the  epic.  Tlie  grand  and  indispensable  duty  of  the 
epic  poet  was  held  to  be  the  imitation  of  the  ancients— especially 
X)f  Homer.  But  in  order  to  imitate,  one  must  first  understand ; 
and  the  critics  of  those  days  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies.  Recent  research  has 
cast  a  new  light  upon  these  everlasting  monuments  of  ancient 
art  They  are  to  be  considered,  not  so  much  the  work  of  an 
individual,  as  the  gradual  formation  of  an  age.  That  which  we 
possess  under  the  name  of  Homer's  epics,  is  the  genuine  core 
of  Greek  tradition,  gradually  formed  and  gradually  perfected. 
No  epic  poet  can  be  inspired  without  an  enthusiastic  belief  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  he  sings,  and  this  was  a  requiute  which 
modem  critics  could,  till  of  late  years,  never  discover.  Again, 
supernatural  interpoation,  and  the  subjection  of  the  human  will 
to  the  decrees  of  fate,  cannot  be  subjects  of  admiration  to  tlie 
Christian  world.  The  morality  of  our  dbpensation  is  opposed  to 
that  of  the  old  mytholc^y.  The  first  principle  of  our  religion 
teaches  us  the  responsibility  of  a  free  agent,  but  the  holiest  duty 
of  the  Greeks  was  a  frequently  blind  obedience  to  an  arbitrary 
decree.  As  they  never  recognised  this  distinction,  modem  epic 
writers  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  guilty  of  the  most  palpable 
blunders.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
abortions  of  this  class,  which  have  made  their  appearance  from 
time  to  time.  The  real  epics  of  the  modem  world  have  been 
generally  either  unknown  or  neglected ;  for  instance,  the  tradi- 
tionary ones  of  the  North  (as  of  Ossian) ;  the  old  Grerman 
poems,  such  as  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied ;"  the  Spanish  l^ends, 
and  others. 

The  nature  of  Klopstock^s  poem  suggests  a  comparison  with 
that  <^  Milton,  and  this  must  terminate  by  our  acknowledfpng 
the  superiority  of  the  latter.     The  epic  requires  for  its  subject  • 
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Btru^Ie,  the  result  of  which,  however  confidentlj  it  may  be 
sDlidpated,  must  be  for  the  time  uncertain.  Satan,  the  hero  of 
MiltOD,  is  undefeated,  even  at  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  though 
jnophecieB  and  ejnsodes  announce  to  us  bb  approaching  downfal. 
But  in  Klt^tock,  the  Almighty  is  the  grand  agent,  and  there- 
foro  all  atni^le  is  impossiblet  and  all  show  of  resistanoe  vain. 
The  acting  principle  in  Milton  is  an  individual  and  daring  will ; 
in  KlopBtock,  an  immutable  and  unswerving  fate. 

The  second  part  of  Klopatock's  poem  verges  too  much  towards* 
the  lyrical,  where  alt  active  interest  ceases.  His  characters  are 
too  definitely  divided  into  good  and  bad ;  though  Milton  avoided 
this  rock  somewhat  equivocally  by  adding  nobility  even  to  the 
vice  of  Satan.  Still  EJopstoctc  was  a  great  poet,  for  he  founded 
a  new  bbta.  He  was  full  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  was  inspired 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  subject,  was  a  master  of  description, 
and  a  bard  who  roused  his  age  from  indifference  to  enthusiasm. 
From  the  consideration  of  bis  great  work  we  pass  on  to  his  Odes, 
which  he  composed  in  all  periods  of  his  life,  and  which  form, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  autobiography.  These  compositions  have  been 
accused,  with  justice,  of  a  kind  of  ostentatious  originality,  of 
obscurity  for  its  own  sake,  and  of  a  multifdicity  of  recondite  allu- 
sions beyond  all  license.  The  introduction  of  the  Northern 
mythology,  in  many  of  his  odes,  is  productive  of  a  bad  effect, 
and  his  dramas  are  rendered  still  more  uninteresting  from  the 
same  cause.  His  Scandinavian  deities,  like  his  angels  in  "  The 
Measiafa,"  are  but  shadows  answering  to  no  definite  ideas,  formerly 
unknown  to  the  reader,  and  now  when  more  familiar,  uninterest- 
ing. His  dramas  are  monotonous  productions ;  the  wildness  they 
often  affect  was  foreign  to  the  inspiration  of  their  author ;  they 
are  only  apparently  terse,  and  artificially  laconic 

Elopstock  encouraged  in  himself,  and  excited  in  others,  a  vein 
of  overweening  Gennanism ;  according  to  him  people  may  neglect 
everything  foreign,  merely  because  they  have  not  produced  it 
Another  of  his  peculiarities  was,  that  he  looked  upon  versificatioo 
as  something  quite  beneath  his  serious  attention  ;  rhyme  be  held 
to  be  barbuous ;  and  when  the  Nibelungen  Lied  appeared  in  a 
modem  edition,  he  refused  to  notice  it,  because  it  was  not  in  blank 
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vcne.  In  177^)  Klopitook  published  hiB"L.eanied  Republic,"  oi 
which  the  it^le  is  admirable ;  but  its  all^oricBl  form  wm  mudi 
too  obscure  for  the  multitude,  and  iu  tons  wbb  too  do^adcal 
and  oraoular  for  the  learned.  Amongst  his  Utest  works  ware  hit 
"Orominatical  Dial<^e8,"  which  were  neglected  roar*  than  they 
deserved,  and  a  **  Systwi  of  Orthography,"'  full  of  whimEioalitiea 
and  inapplicable  propodtionB. 

Principal  Work*  of  Klopttock.  First  eantos  of  The  Messiah 
(1748).  Termination  <^  the  Messiah  (1769).  Death  of  Adam, 
a  drama  (1757).  Dramas  (1769-84).  Odes  (I??!)-  Trea. 
tiie  on  German  Orthography  (1778)-     Grammatical  Dialogues 

0791). 

To  return  to  Lessing,  more  partieularly  to  his  dramatic  carMri 
this  he  eommenced  by  comedies,  whieh,  though  they  would  be, 
perhaps,  flat  and  tedious  to  the  public  of  this  day,  are  still  of 
relative  and  historical  importance.  One  of  them,  "Minna  tob 
Bamhelm,"  attained  unuBual  popularity,  for  it  was  a  national 
picture,  and  anything  national  in  thoBe  days  was  new,  and  the 
public  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  something  contiguous, 
which  they  had  always  imagined  to  be  distant  and  foreign.  Id 
soma  of  these  plays,  however,  there  is  a  sentimentality  which  is 
measured,  epigrammatic,  and  too  often  artificial  One  of  his 
first  tragedies  was  "Miss  Sarah  aamson,"  one  of  those  touching 
domestic  dramas,  then  ao  popular,  in  which  the  events  are  muob 
too  exaggerated  for  the  Bphere  in  which  they  occur.  As  soon  aa 
his  name  became  celebrated  in  the  dramatic  world,  he  received  an 
invitalian  from  the  company  of  players  at  Hamburg,  of  whom, 
the  welUknown  Eckhoff  was  the  manager,  to  take  upon  him  the 
Uterary  superintendence  of  their  theatre.  A  branch  of  his  dutj 
liere  consisted  in  the  publication  of  a  theatrical  journal,  Dit 
Hamburger  Dramaturffie,  which  has  sin^e  become  a  Btaadard 
book  in  German  literature.  At  this  period,  he  wrote  nothing  ftr 
the  boards  himself;  but,  now  that  his  own  productive  period  had 
expired,  he  lieoame  very  zealouB  hi  ditoovering  the  laws  which 
should  have  regulated  it. 

In  his  theory  of  the  drama,  singular  inoonNstencies  and  botd 
truths  stand  side  by  aide.     In  the  first  place,  he  acknowkdgei 
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unrewnedly  ths  authority  of  Ariitotle,  and  goes  lo  far  as  to  call 
Mm  the  dnnwUc  Euclid.  But  while  ha  rttained  h)a  all^ianoe  to 
the  Greek,  b«  entared  Into  ao  alliance  with  s  FrenchtnWt  whoM 
■ystam  was  exoetly  opposite ;  thia  waa  Diderot,  whoae  aystam  wu 
based  on  m  falaa  idea  of  the  natural,  and  who  strenuoualy  andaa- 
Tourad  to  banish  all  poetry  fi-om  the  itage.  The  Influeooa  of 
Diderot  has  not  yet  expired  in  Germany  t  and  Leaung  still  eon< 
tinuea  to  be  regarded  as  his  scholar,  although  in  his  last  dramatic 
produetloqi  "  Nathan,"'  he  deserted  his  ayitDin*.  Nothing 
can  be  mwe  witty  than  the  polemical  articles  of  our  author 
against  Haciae  and  Voltaire,  and  -  few  things  better  than  the 
critieiuB*  on  Sbakspeare,  which  are  contained  in  his  <'  Drama- 
turgie."  The  bad  effects,  however,  of  his  prosaic  aystam  are 
visible  in  the  first  dramatic  productions  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  in  the  works  of  Ifflsnd  and  Eotiebue.  Iffland  brought 
the  kitchen  on  the  stage,  and  gave  dramatic  lessons  on  domestio 
eeoDony.  The  public,  after  having  been  plagued  inth  thuc 
debts,  disorders,  and  family  disputes  at  home,  had  to  endure  « 
second  edition  of  them  at  the  theatre.  Kotzebue's  material  was  a 
slippery  moral,  whitewa^ed  with  magnanimity :  more  budness* 
like,than  Iffland,  he  generally  let  a  rich  nabob  fall  from  the  clouds 
to  pay  all  debts,  quiet  all  quarrels,  and  liberate  the  drtmtaiU 
psrtotuB  from  prison  before  the  conclusion  of  the  pieoe.  The 
worka  of  both  were  written  in  prose,  and  at  last,  the  players,  who 
wen  as  fond  of  nature  as  the  public,  could  not  be  induced  to 
perform  any  piece  which  was  written  in  verse,  unleu,  indeed,  they 
were  deceived  by  its  being  transcribed  without  a  margin  and 
without  capital  letters,  and  were  allowed  to  deliver  it  as  they 
pleased.  Scbiller  was,  for  some  time,  obliged  to  have  recouna 
to  this  method,  in  order  to  get  his  dramas  represented, 

We  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  literary  carew  of 
Cbfistopber  Mutin  Wieland,  who  was  bom  at  Biberaeh,  in 
Suabio,  in  l^Sl&,  wid  who  died  in  1818.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  was  sent  to  school  at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg ;  and 
thence  he  went  to  reside  at  Erfurt,  with  one  of  his  relations. 

*  "  Nathan''  has  been  tnmslftted  by  Tsjlor,  in  bis  Hlatorlc  Survey  of  "  Oermui 
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Shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  at  Tubingen,  attempting  to  study 
the  law,  a  profession,  however,  which  he  could  never  bring  him- 
self cordially  to  embrace.  In  17^2*  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
literature  exclusively,  and  was  living  in  the  house  of  Bodmer,  at 
Zurich,  which  place,  however,  he  soon  quitted,  and  led  an 
unsettled  life  till  he  was  invited  to  Weimar  by  the  Duchess 
Amelia,  whose  friendship  and  protection  he  enjoyed  to  the  day 
of  his  death . 

We  have  described  him,  at  first,  as  an  adherent  of  Bodmer, 
and  a  zealous  cultivator  of  the  biblical  epic;  but  about  1765  his 
character  underwent  a  complete  transition;  he  now  appeared 
as  the  author  of  comic  stories,  and  of  romances,  as  "  Agathon," 
"  Musarion,"  and  "  The  New  Amadis.'"  The  philosophy  which  he 
here  inculcated  was  a  kind  of  eclectic  epicureanism;  he  was  afraid 
of  virtue  running  into  excess,  and  would  fain  deprive  her  of  even 
the  semblance  of  enUiusiaflm.  Hts  grand  problem  seems  to  have 
been,  to  combine  sensuality  with  grace.  That  he  was  a  tasteful 
writer  DO  one  can  deny,  but  as  a  moral  teacher  he  was  decidedly 
reprehennble.  The  exalted  effi>rt8  of  our  nature,  he  always 
affected  to  view  with  scrupulous  suspicion ;  any  love,  except  the 
sensual  passion,  he  decried  as  deceit  or  an  illusion.  He  once 
vratured  to  call  the  virtue  of  Cato  a  Dulcinea ;  but  this  called 
down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  philosophic  and  excellent 
Jacobi,  and  in  no  trifling  degree.  Wieland,  it  would  almost 
seem,  wi^ed  to  make  a  treaty  with  virtue,  and  to  allow  her  certain 
rights,  on  condition  that  she  should  desist  from  the  persecution 
of  vice. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Wieland  must  be  contented  to  take  a  much 
lower  station  than  as  a  poet :  his  diffuseness  is  perhaps  his  least 
fault,  for  it  is  generally  graceful ;  but  his  style  is  complex,  and 
full  of  parentheses.  Greece,  in  its  bright  period  between  Pericles 
and  Alexander,  is  his  scene  and  subject;  but  his  heroes,  instead 
of  being  Greeks,  are  modems,  and  of  the  French  schocd.  His 
light  and  humorous  manner  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  study  of  Cer- 
vantes, Sterne,  and  La  Fontaine;  his  dispoation  to  philosophise 
is  his  own.  In  his  prose  works  he  has  an  unhappy  method  ot 
betraying  his  erudition   too  consciously,  by  recondite  allusions, 
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and,  what  is  worse,  bj  foreign  words.  It  ii  KHOewhat  remark- 
able, that  his  moral  laxity  and  slippery  descriptioiis  should  bare 
been  received  favourably  by  a  public  then  so  unaccustomed  to  sucb 
liberties  as  the  German ;  certainly  they  would  have  been  tderated 
in  no  other  than  a  Grecian  garb,  and  in  no  form  except  that  of  a 
philosophic  romance :  though  here  we  must  observe,  that  Wie> 
land^s  philosophy  is  far  more  dangerous  than  hia  elegant  lioen- 
tiouEOess ;  the  latter  addresses  itself  only  to  the  senses,  whilst  the 
former  strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  our  moral  nature. 

The  last  great  work  of  Wieland  was  bis  "  Oberon,'"  on  which 
his  poetic  fame  is  greatly  grounded,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  rather  a 
story  in  verse  than  a  poem.  It  is  an  arbitrary,  and  for  from  har- 
monious, mixture  of  the  fairy  tale  and  the  heroic  I^end.  Then, 
again,  even  in  the  distant  age  of  which  it  treats,  and  in  the  land 
of  fairy,  Wieland  never  forgets  his  philosophy  and  himself.  How 
differently  Ariosto,  whose  imitator  he  once  announced  himself  to 
be,  pictures  the  same  period,  displaying  all  the  depth,  clearness, 
and  childlike,  but  healthy,  simplicity  of  the  epic  poet ! 

The  repose  of  Wieland's  declining  years  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  anxiety  of  his  old  friends  to  remind  him  of  his 
desertion  of  the  severe  morality  which  he  had  formerly  professed ; 
but  his  conciliatory  character  had  its  effect  even  on  the  most  violent 
of  these.  In  private  life,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  be 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  his  evident 
benevolence  which  has,  doubtless,  greatly  contributed  to  hide 
from  every  eye  except  that  of  the  critic,  the  prejudicial  effects 
which  his  works  are  calculated  to  produce. 

Principal  fPbrks  of  Wieland.  The  Nature  of  Things  (1751). 
Spring  (1758).  The  Trial  of  Abraham  (1753).  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  a  Tragedy  (17S8).  Comic  Tales  (1762)-  Don  Sylvio 
de  Bosalva  (1766).  Agathon  (1767).  The  Graces  (1770)- 
The  New  Amadis  (I77I).  The  Abderftes  (1773).  Oberon 
(I78O).     Euthanasia  (1806)*. 

We  have  now  finished  our  retrospective  review,  and  shall  pro- 

■  The  "Obeion"  has  been  well  tnoslmted  I7  the  late  Hr.  Botheby.  Tlia 
alorj  hu  been  ^rewbly  exhibited  to  the  public  bj  Mr.  Flucht,  in  hii  open  of 
"  Obenm."  Some  ot  his  Umn  piMo  ctmipoiitions  b»*e  been  tmwUled  in  tba 
"  Tuietiee  ot  Lttentun." 
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cMd  to  the  grand  epoch  of  German  literature,-— to  the  appeantnes 
of  men  who  are  tti  glory  and  its  boait.  But  let  us,  before  we  eoter 
upon  the  vorics  of  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Bchiller,  giva  a  short 
akctoh  of  the  character  of  Von,  a  man  of  acknowledged  merit,  who 
cannot  w^  be  claaied  wiUi  any  school. 

John  Henry  Voss  was  a  native  of  Mecklenburg,  where  he 
was  bom  in  l?^!-  After  haring  been  at  school  at  Branden- 
burg, he  studied  at  Gottingen.  During  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  a  schoolmaster  in  the  North  of  Germany ;  afurwards,  he 
was  attached  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  at  which  town  he 
died  in  1836.  Voss  was  a  man  who  owed  his  succeM  entirely  to 
his  own  exertions ;  bom  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  reached 
no  trifling  eminence  in  learning  and  literature. 

In  speaking  of  his  poems,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  critical 
distinction  between  the  differrat  editions :  in  the  first,  of  eight 
volumes,  he  incurred  considerable  censure  from  frequent  coarse 
neas  of  expresaion,  and  a  disgusting  fidelity  of  delineation  in  the 
treatment  of  unpoetical  subjects;  in  the  last,  of  four  volumes,  ba 
expunged  the  parts  most  repugnant  to  the  intervening  criticism. 
His  songs  are  genuine  effiitions  of  powerful  feelings  naturally 
expressed,  but  without  much  pretension  to  originality.  His 
Idylls  contain  his  happiest  efforts ;  in  the  description  of  rural 
rites  and  feasts  he  is  often  inimitable.  Unfortunately,  he  too 
frequently  deserts  the  poetical  for  the  vulgar  view  of  such  sub- 
jects; taste,  which  alone  can  draw  the  line  between  them,  he 
unfortunately  did  not  possess.  The  best  idyll  of  Voes  is  his 
excellent  poem  of  "  Luise,"  in  which,  with  a  spirit  caught  from 
the  bard  of  the  Odyssey,  he  charms  the  reader  with  the  simplest 
details  respecting  a  country  clergyman  and  his  happy  family. 
The  tranilationsof  Voss  have  had  much  more  influence  on  German 
literatnre  than  his  original  works.  The  accuracy  with  which  he 
has  reproduce  die  classics  in  that  language  is  astonishing ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  grace,  hamiony,  and  nmplicity  of  the  original 
are  too  often  lost  in  bis  traualation. 

.Prindpat  Works  of  Voss.  Translation  of  Homer  (1793). 
Xraoslation  of  Virgil  (1799).  Translation  of  Horace  (1806). 
<Luts«<1796^.     Idylls  (i80(Q.     Lyrical  Poems  (1802). 
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Herdra-t  the  friend  and  early  patron  of  Goethe,  was  bora  at 
Mohringen,  a  flmall  place  in  East  Frussia,  in  1744;  bii  fadier 
waa  a  aohodmatter,  and  be  received  from  him  the  riidimenta  of 
hia  education.  At  an  early  age,  he  wai  penuaded  to  go  to 
Riuna  and  ttudy  medicihei  and  was  at  Kiinigsberg  on  bis  way 
tbltber,  when  ha  determined  to  embrace  the  profession  of  theology. 
In  1768,  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Holsteio* 
Eutin.  In  177^^)  ^  *"  appmnted  court  preacher  at  Bucke- 
burg;  and  five  years  afterwards  was  called  to  Weimar,  where  he 
found  a  most  graoiouB  recaption,  and  m  permanent  abode. 

Herder  waa  a  critic^  and  in  the  beet  aense  of  the  wonI,—K)ne 
wbo  was  fonder  of  dwelling  upon  beauties,  than  of  searching  out 
defects.  He  was  of  a  pliable,  plastic,  susceptible  nature ;  at  lastt 
pcrbapa,  he  verged  towards  the  undecided  and  indefinite;  and 
even  in  his  beat  years,  we  too  often  miss  in  him  the  strength  and 
•cuteneas  of  a  mttter-mlnd.  He  first  gaVe  to  German  literature 
that  cosmopolitical  tendency,  which  has  increased  since  his  time 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have  become  its  peculiar  boast  Herder 
was  a  poet,  but  not  a  philosopher  {—rather  a  literary  than  a 
learned  man.  He  had  the  facult;  of  happily  divining  where  ha 
could  not  see  very  clearly.  Though  acquainted  with  many 
languages,  be  had  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one.  His 
researches  on  the  subject  of  popular  and  legendary  poetry  seem 
to  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Muses  can  only  be 
successfully  cultivated  by  their  rudest  votaries.  But  this  is  a 
grand  mistake ;  Art  is  natural  to  man,  who  cannot,  even  in  his 
wildest  state,  be  lost  to  a  love  of  it ;  and  why  should  poetry  be 
deprived  of  its  aid  F  We  do  not  disgrace  the  heavenly  guest  by 
clothing  her  in  a  coatly  dress ;  we  rather  height^!  the  variety  of 
her  beauties,  and  of  our  own  mjoyment. 

Prino^iai  Worh$  of  Herder.  On  the  Origin  of  Languags 
(I77O).  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (178S).  Ideas  towards  « 
Philosophical  History  of  Mankind  (1784).  Letters  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Humanity  (1738)-     Reason  and  Experience  (1799)*. 

*  Harder'a  HiEtory  of  Uan  bu  been  tnuieUted  by  Cbules  Jobnston,  (In  4to., 
ud  in  S  TOla.  Sto.)  Hia  work  on  Hebiew  Poetry  baa  been  traiulatod  in  America, 
(S  Tola.)  Bome  apMimaua  of  bia  at/le  are  alao  to  be  found  in  "The  Linguiat,"  and 
01  tbe  Oerman  tmnalation*  on  the  HamUbniian  plau,  by  StMhk. 
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Herder  and  Buerger  are  both  fond  of  characteridng  Homer 
afi  the  poet  of  the  people;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Greek  nngers 
of  his  age  practised  their  art  not  in  public,  but  in  the  halls  and 
palaces  of  princes,  and  it  was  not  till  the  decline  of  Greece  that 
their  voices  were  heard  in  the  streets.  Let  it  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  we  undervalue  the  meritorious  exertions  of  Herder 
and  Buerger  in  the  field  of  popular  poetry;  the  former  discovered 
the  treasures  of  by-gone  ages,  and  the  latter  coined  them  anew 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 

Buerger's  ballads,  and  particularly  his  "  Leonora,"  and  "  The 
Wild  Huntsman,"  ate  amongst  the  most  splendid  productions  of 
which  German  literature  can  boast.  Nor  can  we,  whilst  admiring 
his  works,  omit  (o  commemorate  the  amiable  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Buerger.  Although  his  poems,  precious  as  they  are,  still 
want  the  high  worth  of  their  ancient  models,  yet  he  little  merited 
the  severe  attacks  of  Schiller,  whose  lofty  rhetoric  imposed  on 
and  wounded  him,  and  was  yet,  in  fact,  beneath  his  notice*. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1749>  it  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation: he  afterwards  studied  at  Strasburgand  Ldpsic,  and  spent 
his  manhood  and  old  age  at  Weimar.  A  number  of  circum- 
stances  combined  to  call  into  action  the  poetical  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  He  was  bom  at  a  period  when  the  public 
were  susceptible,  without  being  satiated ;  Elopstock  had  awakened 
them  to  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  Wieland  had  kept  the  imagi- 
nation alive.  The  learned  world  had  been  revolutionised  by  the 
boldness  of  Lessing,  and  the  genius  of  Winkelman.  The  poli- 
tical horizon  was  bright  with  unwonted  colours;  in  the  north,  a 
new  kingdom  was  rising  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Frederic, 
and  the  south  of  Germany  was  shortly  afterwards  agitated  by  the 
imperial  innovator,  Joseph  II.  Freedom  in  an  innocent  garb 
became  a  fashionable  guest  at  German  courts;  and  the  sovereigns 
vied  with  each  other  in  granting  freer  institutions  to  their  subjects. 
In  his  6rst  works,  Goethe  was  the  advocate  of  that  which  be  felt  to 
be  Nature,  agdnst  that  which  he  thought  to  be  Art     His  "  Gotz 

*  Buerger 'a  ballad  of  "Leonora,"  has  been  several  times  tranalated  into  Englitbi 
and  in  particular  by  the  late  William  Spenser,  and  b;  Walter  Soott, 
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Ton  BerlichiDgen,"  was  written  id  defiance  of  all  the  old  dramatic 
lawe;  and  in  "  Wa-ter"  be  would  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  aboli< 
turn  of  the  conventional  and  artificial,  and  at  the  recogaition  of 
what  was  called  the  voice  of  Nature  in  their  stead. 

Gotz  is  an  historical  tragedy,  of  which  the  hero  flourished  in  the 
banning  qf  the  fifteenth  century ;  his  Itchi  hand  is  still  to  be 
seen  at  Heilbronn ;  and  an  autobic^raphy,  composed  with  all  the 
sterling  simplicity  of  his  age,  has  descended  to  us  under  his  name. 
Goethe's  play  fulfils  the  first  requiffltion  of  the  dramatic  critic;  it 
ia  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  it  portrays;  its 
charactCTB  live  bef(H«  us,  and  whilst  we  bebold  tbem,  we  breathe 
the  air  of  romance,  and  live  in  the  olden  time.  Unfortunately, 
its  irregularity  of  construction  and  mass  of  incident  render  an 
adequate  representation  of  it  impossible.  Gotz  von  Beriichingen 
was  the  first  Ritterschattefriet  (drama  of  chivalry),  and  was 
followed  immediately  by  a  thousand  imitations:  the  spedes  has 
continued  to  degenerates  and  is  become  at  last  the  disgrace  of 
German  literature. 

A  year  after  Gotz,  appeared  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  which 
produced  an  incalculable  effect  upon  the  public,  by  whom  it  was 
tumultuously  received.  This  book  is  a  singular  mixture  of  truth 
and  fiction;  to  a  certain  extent,  the  author  identified  himself  with 
his  hero,  and  then  superadded  the  misfortunes  of  a  young  man 
named  Jerusalem,  whose  suicide,  the  consequence  of  an  unfor- 
tunate passion,  made  at  that  time  considerable  senEation.  As  far 
as  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  Werter  are  concerned,  we  may 
take  the  identification  to  be  complete;  though  how  far  the  author 
was  conscious  of  it  at  the  time  of  writing  is  uncertain. 

Of  the  attacks  which  this  work  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
critica,  Goethe  took  no  notice ;  but  be  subsequently  added  one  to 
their  number,  in  his  "  Triumph  of  Sentimentality."  With  this 
Litter  word, "  Wetter"  was  the  first  to  make  us  acquainted ;  great 
as  is  the  part  which  it  has  played  in  our  time,  we  may  sear^  for 
it  in  vain  before  the  days  of  Goethe.  The  feeling,  though  now 
naturalised  in  Germany,  is  of  foreign  origin.  The  Nwtvelle 
Hehrise  of  Rousseau  first  perfectly  incorporated  it,  and  is  com- 
posed of  little  else;  it  is  more  artificial,  but  less  morally  objeo- 
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tionable  than  "  Werter."  In  England,  Sterae  hod  touohed  the 
same  chord,  but  with  a  ■teodier  hand  and  a  healthier  nault 
The  work,  however*  which  mainlj  oontributad  to  establiah  the 
fashionable  feeling  in  Germany,  me  the  "  OMian"  of  Macpbetion, 
in  which  the  nturbid  reflnemsnt  of  the  moderna  ia  pictured  to  have 
existed  at  an  age,  and  amongat  a  peopk,  whera  no  rcfioaiimit 
whatever  was  known . 

The  next  works  of  Gioethe  were  two  dramas  in  prose, "  Stella," 
and  "  Clavigo,"  which  contidn  all  the  faults  of  his  former  ptoduo- 
tions,  and  very  few  ot  their  boautiet.  He  presente  us  here  with 
a  picture  of  the  dissolution  of  all  deflnite  and  decidad  oharacta*, 
in  obedience  to  the  involuntary  and  immadiata  voiea  of  what  ha 
was  pleased  to  call  Nature ;  and  the  very  ibrce  with  which  ha  had 
before  sketched  this  condition  In  "  Werter,"  would  sasm  now  to  be 
dissipated  by  the  enervating  theme.  '*  Stdla,"  he  andtled  a  tragedy 
for  lovers,  but  a  good  tragedy  cannot  be  usurptd  by  any  slaas; 
it  addresses  itself  to  mankind  at  large.  The  hero  is  a  worthlass 
character,  who  is  subject  to  every  feeUng,  and  Uthful  to  nonst 
Discontented  with  ordinary  felicity,  he  seu  out  in  search  of 
something  more  than  happiness.  After  deaerting  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  uniting  himself  to  the  Innocent  and  lovely  heroin^ 
without  any  diminution  of  bis  pauion  for  the  latter,  remorse 
seizes  him  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  former,  and  be  hits 
upon  the  convmieni  idea  of  arranging  the  matter  so  as  to  be 
able  to  live  with  both,  in  a  way  of  hisown,  somewhat  repugnant 
to  conjugal  institutions.  In  these  plays,  Ooetbe  allows  all 
emotions  and  feelings  to  have  their  course,  without  disturbing 
them  by  even  the  mention  of  morality;  but  such  a  system  under- 
mines all  strength  of  mind,  all  dignity  of  character,  and  instead 
of  having  a  right  to  our  sympathy,  It  demands  our  oontempt 
*^  Stella"  has  been  compared  with  the  '*  Count  of  Gleichen;"  but* 
whoever  has  attentively  perused  the  old  legend,  will  feel  that  tba« 
is  little  analogy  between  them;  the  husband  here  is  separated  by  a 
continent  from  his  spouse;  he  has  been  long  supposed  to  be  dead, 
and  he  owed  his  life  to  the  fair  Saracen,  whose  love,  though  he 
returned,  he  had  not  sought 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  theae  dramas,  a  metamorpliosis 
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hegan  to  take  place  in  the  literary  oharacter  of  Goethe;  he 
reeogoiaed  hia  amn,  and  waa  one  of  the  few  men  of  hit  time  who 
rcaoucd  hf  mtelf  from  the  influenoe  of  his  works ;  he  withdrew  to 
Btudj  and  self-examination,  and  all  that  was  heard  of  him  for 
some  years,  was  an  indefiniu  report  of  his  bdng  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  '*  Faust"  In  1788,  he  published  "  Egmont,"  the 
most  theatrical  of  hte  tragediea,  in  which  be  is  no  longer  true 
to  bis  theory  of  the  natural,  for  the  language,  instead  of  being  the 
pioae  of  common  life,  rises  often  to  the  poetical. 

At  this  period  Goethe  made  a  deep  study  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
and  recc^ised  the  poetical  foundation  on  which  Shakspeare'a 
world  is  built;  the  result  of  this  is  to  be  traced  in  his  "  Iphigenta 
in  Tauris  ■"  and  "  Egmoot^  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  progress  he 
hod  nude  in  the  comprehension  of  the  English  dramatist.  The 
idea  i^  making  Tasso  the  hero  of  a  play,  ocourred  to  Goethe 
during  a  journey  through  Italy.  His  drama  of  this  name  has  a 
certain  incidental  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  doubtless,  to  a  certain 
extent,  describes  his  own  situation.  The  love  of  a  poet  for  a 
prioceas,  and  the  embarrassing  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
aocompanied,  were  subjects  with  which  he  was  not  unacquainted. 
The  elegance  and  correctness  of  diction  in  this  poem,  cannot  be 
surpassed;  but  it  had  faults  which  no  one  had  anticipated  in 
Goethe ;  it  was  too  cold,  too  artificial.  He  had  not  only  under- 
gone a  change,  but  he  had  passed  to  the  opposite  of  his  former 
■elf.  He  was  now  a  courtier,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  others  of 
his  compositioos,  would  seem  to  be  visited  by  conflicting  su^es* 
tions,  by  those  of  his  old  genius  and  by  those  of  his  new  character. 
The  work  which  bears  most  prominently  the  stamp  of  the  assumed 
elevation  of  which  at  this  period  he  is  justly  accused,  is  bis 
"  Natural  Daughter  C  of  this  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  it  is  as 
polished  and  as  cdd  as  marble;  the  indifference  with  which  it  was 
received  by  the  public  warned  the  prudent  poet  to  return  to 
nature. 

In  '^^9^  Goethe  published  hb  *' Wilhelm  Meister,^  which  was 
received  by  the  public  with  indifference;  the  literary  world,  how- 
ever, prepared  its  ultimate  auccesa  by  enthusiaatic  laudation. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  admirable:  the  clearness  and  depth, of 
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thought  it  dtspUys,  are  alike  remarkable,  but  it  has  tbe  oue  gre§t 
fault  of  its  great  author — ^it  is  an  imperfect  whole.  It  does  not 
solve  the  problem  which  forms  its  fouodation;  it  is  but  an  intro- 
ductioD,  a  beginning  without  an  end.  Still,  though  the  frame  is 
imperfect,  it  contains  figures  which  are  gloriously  painted.  The 
views  of  the  drama  and  of  art  in  general  whicb  it  di^lays,  are 
worthy  of  more  praise  than  the  philosophy  which  the  auUior  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  men  who  contemplate  life  from  a  pmnt  the 
exact  position  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Goethe  had  paid  but  little 
attention  to  versification,  though  some  of  liis  most  durable  fame 
rests  on  the  versified  productions  of  his  youth— his  ballads 
and  songs,  which  for  melody  and  depth  of  feeling,  are  truly 
singular.  He  now,  to  exercise  himself  in  the  composition  of 
hexameters,  composed  an  excellent  version  of  Reynard  tbe  Fox, 
in  that  form,  of  which  he  shortly  afterwards  showed  himself  a 
master,  in  his  "■  Herrmann  and  Dorothea."  This  work  r^ained 
for  him,  in  a  great  measure,  tbe  favour  of  the  public;  its  genuine 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  poetic  truth,  were  universally  applauded. 
It  is  doubly  valuable,  as  showing  both  the  critical  and  imaginative 
faculties  of  our  author;  as  being  at  once  a  modem  poem,  and  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  epic  of  the  Greeks. 

Though  Goethe  was  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar,  he  did 
not  contribute  much  by  his  writings  to  the  modem  prepress  <^ 
the  drama;  the  exertion  of  interesting  and  exciting  a  multitude, 
was  foreign  to  the  contemplative  repose  of  his  nature;  and  even 
where,  as  in  "  Faust,"  bis  genius  assumes  a  dramatic  form,  it  is  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  theatricaL 

The  tragedy  of  "  Faust,"  was  one  of  Goethe*s  earliest  and  latest 
labours;  the  first  part  was  published  in  1790,  and  it  was  not 
finished  till  1831.  This  is  one  of  the  most  genial  works  of  tbe 
greatest  German  poet,  but  it  is  not  a  philosophic  whole.  It 
displays  dramatic  talent,  but  its  different  scenes,  the  force 
and  beauty  of  some  of  which  are  perhaps  unequalled,  were 
nevertheless  not  composed  with  any  detwminate  view  of  tbeir 
ultimate  position.  The  idea  of  finding  a  philosophic  system  in 
this  poem  is  ludicrous,  and  the  volumes  which  have  been  published 
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with  that  intention  are  only  valuable  as  curiodties.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  perfect  as  a  poem,  had  it  never  been 
fintsbcd ;  as  it  now  stands,  it  has  the  requisitaB  to  completeness 
of  a  beginning  and  on  end,  but  at  a  considerable  sacri6ce  of  con- 
nexion.  It  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  four  succesnve  por- 
tions, and  each  succeeding  part  has  confuted  at  least  half  the 
liberal  criticisms  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  former  one. 

The  episode  of  Faust  and  Helen,  in  the  second  part,  may  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  at  the  union  of  the  principles  of  classic  and 
romantic  poetry.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  he 
wanders  more  and  more  into  phantasmagorical  regions;  in  con- 
formity, doubtless,  with  the  nature  of  the  legend,  but  not  equally 
so  with  the  mannw  in  which  he  had  at  first  connected  the  subject 
with  reality.  A  mixture  of  weakness  and  obscurity  is,  perhaps, 
the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  age ;  depth  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing may  remain,  but  vigour  to  express  them  vanishes  with  youth. 
Thus,  in  the  last  creations  of  Goethe,  the  outline  is  gone,  and 
the  figure  melts  away  on  all  sides  into  air. 

Goethe  did  not  shine  in  a  critical  capacity  ;  he  prescribed  to 
all  artists  a  strict  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  but  this  is  at  once  a 
narrow-minded  and  discouraging  doctrine,  for  every  age,  unless 
it  be  worthless,  must  have  a  character  of  its  own.  The  genius 
of  the  middle  ages  displayed  unrivalled  excellence  in  many  de- 
partments which  were  uncultivated  by  the  classics  ;  and  if 
originality  is  to  be  proscribed,  Goethe  himself  must  he  content 
to  lose  the  greatest  part  of  his  reputation.  In  his  later  criticisms, 
Goetbe  displays  a  childish  self-complacency,  and  an  amicable 
tolerance  of  mediocrity ;  he  was  not  only  indisposed  to  censure 
anything,  but  inclined  to  praise  all  that  he  noticed  *. 

'  doethe  hM  «lmo«t  invariably  becD  detciibed  in  tbe  language  of  unqualified 
panegyric,  and  bis  character  aa  a  man  ia  little  known  to  foteignen.  Henzel,  in 
bia  "  DentBche  Literatnr,"  baa  done  gome  Berriee  in  probing  thorooghly  the  pre- 
tmuaoDM  of  Qoetfae ;  perfaspg  ba  hag  been  aomewhat  roogh  in  hia  nuuupnlatioQ. 
Oenina  ii  a  gift  of  nature,  but  the  lue  vhich  we  make  of  it  ■■  oar  own,  and  for  thia 
we  niay  Justly  be  brought  to  judgment.  Ooethe  poaseued  more  in/hienve  than  any 
writer  eTer  enjoyed ;  idoliaed  by  hia  coontryinen,  careiBed  in  palace*,  and  ning  in 
tlie  cottage,  he  niight  have  done  sonnthing  more  than  udubo.  No  one  was  eret 
impTOTed  hj  hia  works,  none  ever  became  less  senBual,  len  worldly,  leas  intriguing, 
teas  probos.     Although  he  has  touched  every  ttrisg  of  literature,  nowhere  doea 
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Prineipal  Worki  of  Guethe.  Gotz  von  Berlichingent  (1773)< 
Clavigo  (1774).  Werter  (1774).  Stella  0776).  Iphigenia 
(1787).  Egmont  (I788).  Tasio  (1790).  Faurt  (1790). 
The  GroM  Cophta  (1799).  Wilhelm  Meiiter'a  Apprentieedilp 
(1794-6).  Herrman  and  Dorothea  (1798).  Tho  Natural 
Daughter  (1804).  Elective  AtGDities  (1809).  Autobiography 
(1811.32).    Wilhelm  Meister'a  Waodcriog  Yeara  (1881)*. 

Frederia  Schiller  vas  bom  at  Marhsch,  in  Suabioi  where  his 
father,  an  army  chaplain,  vas  stationed,  in  17^.  In  177^>  he 
went  to  Stuttgard  to  study  medicine,  but  he  soon  deserted  thli 
profestion  iai  literary  punuits,  and  accordingly  was  severely 
censured  for  his  irregularities  by  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
who  refused  to  authorise  him  to  quit  the  medical  school. 
Schiller  left  the  country  in  consequence,  and  lived  for  some  time 
under  a  false  name  at  fiauerbach.     In  1783)  be  went  to  reside 

he  roiue  to  pitriotiun,  to  ivligiouB  reverence,  to  the  domeBtie  duties ;  on« 
BlmoBt  oonfonnda  ike  notion  of  right  and  wrong  in  nading  hia  woiba,  *U  ttaoM 
blended  and  confUied, — (UDawnient  and  tb«  flue  arts,  theatres  and  critioi,  Uw 
paasionB  and  the  cleverest  modes  of  grstiiylng  them,  appesr  the  great  object  uf 
Ur».  Let  one  abort  trait  anfflee :  when  Napoleon  entered  BeiUn  in  tHumph, 
UOIler  wrol«  a  Diaeoune  in  French  (De  la  Oloin  de  Fradaria],  in  which  ha 
compared  the  Conqueror  to  ths  old  Prussian  hero ;  Goethe  translated  it  into 
German ;  and  at  another  time,  wrote  an  Epithalamium  for  thia  evil  genius  of  hta 

*  The  extreme  popuUrily  wbicb  Goethe  enjoya  in  Gemuuvi  *)id  ^  continual 
racomnce  of  bis  name  in  conversation,  will  render  the  English  reader  curious  to 
ascertain  the  best  form  In  nhioh  he  can  be  seen  at  borne.  Hia  "Werter"  baa 
MTW  bMn  well  tnnslated  Into  Enfllih  t  the  woHc  which  ia  sold  ondu  that  (itla, 
is  only  a  tseble  imitation  from  a  poor  French  copy.  "  Oiitz  von  Berliebingen,"  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  elTorta  of  Walter  Scott  to  tmnsbite.  The  "Wilhelm 
Heisler"  haa  been  admirably  ti>aiiBlal«d  by  Mr.  Oarlyle,  but  does  not  appoar  to 
have  been  iqucb  read.  Soma  of  hia  smaller  poems  have  been  translated  by  (ha 
late  M.  Q.  Lewis,  and  by  Mr.  Dodd  in  his  "  Antumn  on  tlie  Rhine ;"  some  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Head  Master  of  Eton  School,  in  hjs  volutOB  eallad 
"  Auswahl  Ton  GoEthe'a  Lyrischen  Gedichten."  His  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  haa 
been  tnuwlateil  by  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  A  few  sliort  specimens  of  Goetlia  have 
been  w«ll  rcndetod  by  tlie  Ute  unfortunate  Mr.  Boileau,  in  "The  Linguist."  In 
tba  saTeral  oolleotioiu  of  "  German  Talea,"  published  by  Carlyle  and  GiUiea,  aome 
more  of  hia  proae  fictiuna  are  conteiued.  His  dramn  of  "  Faust,"  has  been  suc- 
oeaaively  introduced  to  the  public  by  Lord  Ffanda  Egerton,  who  led  the  way,  by 
Hayward,  Syme,  Anst«',  Blaekie,  and  Talbot.  Hia  "Autobiography"  haa  been 
tranalatod  fnuu  the  unfinished  French  veraion.  Tliose  who  wish  for  ample  detail* 
raspeoUng  thia  aingular  writer,  will  be  bigbly  gratified  by  the  elej^snt  "  Cbarac< 
teristies  of  Qoethe,"  froqi  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Auatin,  who  has  so  ably  laboured  tn  the 
Genua  bsrvnt  j'— bat  Uuy  do  not  unfold  the  whole  mao. 
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at  IMpae,  and  four  yetn  sfterwards,  be  accepted  the  Profetmr- 
Aup  of  Hiatory  at  Jena,  at  which  place  he  renaainad  till  ha 
rempTed  to  Walmar,  vheft  he  died  in  1805. 

Tha  ciraun»tanc«t  of  Sebiller'i  youth,  were  exactly  such  a*  to 
prevent  tha  hanaooioui  developmaDt  and  cultivation  of  hia  intal- 
leotual  faouhiMi  hli  character  was  iaoonsistent  with  hie  situati«), 
and  hii  youth  waa  a  perpetual  atru^le. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  galling  to  a  mind  like  bit  Aan 
the  arbitrary  regulationi  of  the  military  institution  at  Stuttgard, 
in  which  he  was  eduoated.  Here  he  wrote  hit  Titanic  poem, 
**  The  Robbers,"  which  indicates  sufficiently  the  wild  force  of 
bia  character,  and  the  despotism  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  almost  driven  him  to  madness.  This  work  is  worse  than 
*'  Werter,"  because  niore  unnatural ;  with  loud  pretensions  to 
wiginality,  it  bears  prtmiinent  marks  of  imitation. 

Francis  Moor  Is  a  prosaic  Richard  III-,  exciting  equal  hatred, 
but  demanding  no  admiration.  The  fame  which  this  play  ob- 
tained for  him,  freed  Schiller  from  the  shackles  of  his  situation, 
and  he  now  was  appointed  to  a  poat  in  connexion  with  the  theatre, 
at  Mannheim,  where  he  published  his  **  Flesco"  and  hit  "  Cabal 
and  I<ove."  Perhaps  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  former  ia  its 
pobtical  bearing ;  wliich  forma  its  chief  claim  to  originality, 
"  Cabal  and  Love"  abounds  In  convulsive  demonstrations  of 
paastoo-  To  his  first  career  of  enthusiasm  succeeded,  with 
Schiller  aa  well  as  with  Goethe,  a  period  of  self-examination  and 
study.  His  next  production  was  "  Don  Carlos,"  of  which  tlie 
outline  is  good,  the  plot  powerful,  and  the  execution  a  manifest 
improvament  on  his  former  works.  Its  versification,  however,  is 
indiffCTent  throughout:  the  style  keeps  a  middle  course  be- 
tween his  former  extravagance  and  the  lofty  rhetoric  of  the 
Freneh  :  the  political  philosophy  which  pervades  it,  is  as  foreign 
ta  the  century  which  it  represents,  as  it  would  be  to  the  most 
distant  we  can  imagine.  It  professes  to  be  an  historical  picture, 
but  it  is,  in  faot,  a  work  of  invention ;  and  the  rude  features 
(^  the  poet's  fcmner  muse,  break  everywhere  through  the  more 
oiviUaed  mask  he  had  now  attempted  to  assume.  A  year 
after  the  appearanee  of  '*  Don  Carlos,"  Schiller  published  his 
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fragment  on  the  history  of  the  insun-ectioi]  in  the  Netberlauds, 
a  Hubject  which  he  had  not  studied  very  profoundly,  and  which 
he  did  not  know  how  properly  to  treat.  The  duty  of  the  true 
bifltorian  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  to  reflect  events, 
and  not  to  reflect  upon  them.  Our  author  now  essayed  the 
**  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  showed  that  he  had 
mode  considerable  improvement  as  an  historical  writer;  indeed, 
his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  improvements. 

In  1  ^Q6,  appeared  "  Wallenstein,"  a  play  in  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first  is  not  connected  with  the  others,  of  which  the  second  has 
no  end,  and  the  third  no  beginning.  About  this  time,  Schiller 
avowed  himself  a  disciple  of  Kant,  whose  terminology  imposed 
on  the  public  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  thought  he  had  Ibund 
a  key  to  all  the  difficulties  in  the  arts  and  s^ences.  Our  author's 
j^ilosophical  disquisitions  were  more  than  ordinarily  successful, 
because  he  was,  at  any  rate,  either  intelligible  or  el^^tly 
obscure;  but  he  was  too  abstract  and  refined  to  produce  any 
more  than  a  temporary  impression.  The  negative  axioms  of 
Eant's  philosophy  were  true,  though  the  positive  were  shadowy 
and  unsatisfactory ;  indeed,  his  whole  system  was  sceptical, 
though  his  followers  long  persisted  in  boasting  of  its  constructive 
powers. 

After  the  publication  of  "Wallenstdn,"  which  was  aithunasti- 
cally  received  both  by  the  reading  and  the  theatrical  public, 
Schiller  devoted  himsdf  more  exclusively  to  the  drama;  and  he 
now  struck  into  a  path  which  was  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
classic  and  the  romantic,  though,  in  fact,  it  was  only  situated 
between  both  without  being  allied  to  either.  Of  his  subsequent 
plays,  <<  Mary  Stuart,^  is  one  of  the  best ;  its  representation  is 
very  effective,  though  partly  at  the  expense  of  historical  truth. 
In  his  **  Maid  of  Orieans,"  considering  the  romantic  view  which 
he  took  of  the  character  of  his  heroine,  the  colouring  of  th* 
execution  was  too  faint;  for  Schiller,  though  of  a  bold  and  ud- 
compromising  nature,  was  timid  and  misgiving  as  an  artist. 

The  "  Bride  of  Messina,"  and  its  preface,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  confession  which  Schiller  was  at  the  trouble  of  making  of 
his  own  imperfections ;  and  from  the  latter,  which  betrays  a  com- 
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plete  confusion  in  his  ideas  respecting  the  theory  of  the  drama, 
we  niajr  gather,  that  he  understood  the  classic  principle  which  he 
sought  to  imitate,  no  better  than  the  romantic  which  he  wished 
to  avoid.  It  is  the  truth  and  beauty  of  single  passages,  beloog- 
isg  more  to  lyric  than  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  constitute,  in  the 
public  mind,  SchiUer''a  great  claims  to  dramatic  excellence ;  but 
the  poetical  episodes  of  a  drama  are  often  its  most  glaring  faults. 

The  "  Bride  of  Messina"  is  half-ancient  and  half-modem,  both 
christian  and  classic,  witlwut  an  attempt  at  alliance  between  the 
opposite  elements.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  costume  for  this 
play.  The  chorus  differs  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  being 
divided  into  two  interested  parties,  who  do  everything  but  ixnoe 
to  blows  for  their  leaders.  But  the  Greek  chorus  is  essentially  an 
impartial  whole ;  and  represents  the  ideal,  contemplative  spec- 
tator of  the  drama. 

Even  the  last  and  best  play  of  Schiller,  "  William  TeU,"*  is 
not  free  from  a  trace  of  his  love  of  tragic  antithesis ;  the  murder 
of  the  emperor  Albert  is  something  quite  foreign  to  the  liberation 
of  Switzerland ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  murderer  is  merely 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  being  contrasted  with  Tell. 
The  local  truth  of  this  drama  is  extraordinary,  particularly 
when  we  recollect  that  Schiller  had  never  been  in  Switzerlaod : 
be  was  indebted  for  it,  iu  a  great  measure,  doubtless,  to 'the 
admirable  history  of  John  von  Miiller. 

The  lyrical  poetry  of  Schiller  has  been  eminently  successful, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  his  ballads  have  been  held  up  as 
perfect  models.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  bis  weakest  side,  and  his 
ballads  are  among  the  worst  which  we  possess.  All  his  works 
are  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  these  are  glaringly  faulty;  for 
everywhere,  even  in  the  simple  legends  of  old  which  they  profess 
to  revivify,  we*are  troubled  with  his  philosophic  reflections  and 
die  discord  of  a  modem  natnre.  Had  he  lived  longer,  it  is 
uncertain  how  for  he  might  have  been  successful  in  correcting  all 
bis  faults  ;  some  of  them  appear  too  deeply  rooted  (o  have  been 
ever  thoroughly  eradicated.  But  let  us  conclude  justly,  by 
remembering  to  praise  the  candour  which  rendered  him  alive  to 
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his  defects,  and  the  genuine  nH>desty  which  always  reitndned  him 
from  great  pretensions*. 

Pnncipal  Works  of  SchUler.  The  Robbers  0781).  Fieaco 
(1783).  Cabal  and  Love  (1784).  History  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  Netlierlands  (i^8S).  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(1791).  WaUenstein  (1798).  Maria  Stuart  (1800).  Joan  of 
Arc  (1801).  The  Bride  of  Mesuna  (180^.  WiUiam  TeU 
(1804). 

There  is  also  a  novel  by  him,  translated  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his 
"  German  Novelists,"  called  "  The  Apparitionist." 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  tha  nbove  ohnncter  of  Schiller,  is  only  the 
private  eBtiiokte  formed  of  bim  hy  Professor  ScUegel,  vho  entertaiiu  a  veij 
dUlbreDt  opinion  on  tliii  bead  fiom  that  which  ia  entrant  in  Oernun;  and  ab*. 
where.  The  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  by  Culyle,  ouiy  be  studied  u  sd  opposite  view. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  works  of  Schiller  may  be  read  in  Engliah.  Among  the 
translaUona  deserve  particularly  to  be  noticed,  the  "  WaUenatein,"  by  Col^ 
lidge,  truly  remarluble  for  iU  kindred  fire  of  genius,  and  the  "  Camp  of  Walleu- 
steiii," excellently  rendered  by  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  Hia  "Minor Poems"  have 
been  often  before  the  public.  "Fiesco,"  the  "Minister,"  "MaiyStoart,"  tha 
"Bobbers,"  "Don  Carioa,"  and  "  WiUiam  Tell,"  have  all  been  well  tnuulatsd, 
and  some  more  than  once.  The  "  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  the  "  Ghost^oer,"  are 
also  aocpHsiblo.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  enriched  our  literature  with  an  ndniirable  "  Ufe 
of  Schiller,"  ftill  of  poetic  fcdtng  and  refined  criticism.  It  bai  been  translated 
into  German,  and  is  conndered  by  the  Qennan*  as  the  best  memoir  extant  of  thmr 
poet.     It  abonnds  in  instmctive  views  of  the  literature  sod  taste  of  that  region. 
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HODBKN  OGKHAN  LITEBATtTKB,  CONTINUED. 

Tie  Romantic  School.  Avffuitw  William  fwt  Scikfftl.  Frtderic 
SchUgel.  Titei,  Waekmroder,  and  Novaii*.  Achim  ton  Amim 
and  Brentaru).  ScMtiermacher,  Goiira,  and  St^eru,  Kleit, 
Fouqui,  and  Bom.  German  ffumouritU  of  tie  poMt  Century. 
Thiitnnul,  Hippd  and  Lichtentlein.  EumouritU  of  the  pretent 
Century.  Siehter,  Hoffman,  m^  Chaemimo.  Werner,  Miillner, 
and  Orillporxer.  Koemtr.  Modem  Lyric  Poet*.  Uhland, 
SekvxA,  BSehgrt,  Platen,  and  ChamitK.   Henry  Heme,  and  Boemt. 

ly  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  school  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Germany,  which  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  Romantic. 
The  term,  which  jb  rather  indefinite,  does  not  correspond  very 
distinctly  to  its  character.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  sj^rit  of  the  classic  ages,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
it  joyfully  acknowledged  and  devoutly  revered ;  but  it  believed 
that,  while  this  spirit  could  not  be  too  highly  prized,  it  still 
ruled  too  exclusively  in  the  world  of  art.  The  new  school  held, 
that  we  modems  are  far  removed  from  the  state  of  being  in  which 
the  classic  spirit  was  bom  and  flourished,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
can  no  longer  have  a  living  existence  amongst  us. 

The  Romantic  School  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reaction  against 
«  preceding  extreme.  Goethe  and  Scbilla*  had  half  disowned 
ChristJanity, — the  latter  indirectly,  the  former  by  an  overt  attack. 
They  both  looked  upon  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  repug- 
nance, as  incompatible  with  their  eesthetical  theories.  At  any 
rate,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  have  rejected  its  form,  the  fact 
is  undeniable,  that  its  spirit  found  no  place  in  their  works.  A 
grand  object  of  Goethe's  endeavours  appears  to  have  been,  to 
escBpe  from  its  influence;  and  he  would  seem  to  have  composed 
many  of  his  works,  and  more  particularly  his  Roman  elegies,  and 
some  of  his  epigrams,  to  show  that  he  had  succeeded.     Under 
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Buch  circumstances  a  reaction  was  inevitable.  The  cold,  remote, 
and  artistic  theories  which  he  exclusively  favoured,  could  not 
find  access  to  men  of  impassioned  natures  and  ardent  imagina- 
tions, for  they  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  Present,  from 
the  impressions  of  which  he  sought  to  fly.  He  wished  to  be 
thought  a  Greek,  but  they  were  Christians  and  could  not  forget 
it.  They  recognised  the  beauty  of  the  classic  world,  but  re- 
garded it  as  something  foreign  and  afar  off,  and  looked  for  crea- 
tive inspiration  and  more  genial  impressions  to  the  works  of 
modem  art.  They  left  Greece  and  Aome  for  the  Christian 
middle  ages.  And  as  soon  as  they  had  proclaimed  their  object, 
the  time  assumed  the  character  of  a  new  era.  The  relics  of  old 
German  painting  were  brought  out  from  obscurity,  and  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  The  Gothic  architecture,  regarded  as  a  myste- 
rious manifestation  of  the  Catholic  spirit,  was  worshipped  in  all 
its  remains.  The  quaint  ditties  of  the  Minnesingers  were  heard 
on  every  lip.  Not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  all  records  of  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  chivalric  ages  were  eagerly  sought  for, 
and  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  school  Italy  saw 
poetical  pilgrims  arrive  to  do  homage  to  its  pictorial  treasures. 
The  dramas  of  Calderon  were  translated,  and  studied  with  a 
religious  fervour ;  Shakspeare  also,  though  his  genius,  whidi,  if  it 
was  not  exclusively  Christian,  like  that  of  his  Spanish  contem- 
porary, still  belonged  exclusively  to  a  Christian  age.  met  with 
unreserved  and  enthusiastic  acknowledgment. 

Herder  and  his  friends  bad  already  wandered,  far  and  wide, 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  Spaniards,  and  cAd  English,  and  had 
brought  manifold  treasures  back  to  their  German  home.  But 
they  had  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  discoveriug  genius, 
wherever  and  under  whatever  form  it  existed.  The  members  of 
the  Bomantic  School,  on  the  other  hand,  set  out  with  the  end  and 
aim  of  poetically  re-establishing  Catholicism.  They  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  au  hierarcliy,  and  laboured  to  ^ve  a  theocratical 
form  to  the  general  government.  This  has  been  their  main  and 
leading  principle.  They  may  have  been,  to  some  extent,  uncon- 
scious of  it,  at  first,  and  many  may  have  deserted  it  on  fully 
discovering  its  tendency,  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  general 
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Ktatemeat.  However,  the  Romantic  School  was  not  actuated  to 
such  an  extent  by  party  principles,  as  to  be  blind  to  all  which 
did  not  further  its  particular  objects.  Indeed,  it  was  the  first  to 
make  generally  known  the  profundity  of  Goethe's  genius ;  and  it 
was  only  when  he  refused  to  give  a  Christian  character  to  his 
productions,  that  the  indignation  of  Novalis  was  roused  against 
him, — that  Frederic  Schlegel  called  him  a  German  Voltaire, — and 
that  his  brother,  William,  pronounced  him  a  Heathen  converted 
to  Mahomelsnism,  a  creed  for  which,  strange  to  say,  Goethe  is 
known  to  have  entertained  a  decided  predilection. 

The  founders  and  most  active  members  of  the  Bomantic  School 
were  the  Schlegels,  Frederic  and  William,  Tieck  and  Novalis. 

Augustus  William  von  Schlegel  was  bom  at  Hanover,  in  the 
year  ^'J&J-  At  a  comparatively  early  age,  he  went  to  Gottingcn 
to  study  theology,  which  he  in  a  short  time  deserted,  nominally 
for  philosophy,  hut  in  reality  for  literary  pursuits.  Giittingen 
he  left  to  be  tutor  in  a  family  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided 
three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Germany,  and  settled  at  Jena. 
Here,  till  the  year  1799)  he  was  actively  engaged  in  writing  for 
different  periodicals,  principally  for  Schiller''s  "  Horen,'"  and  the 
Jena  "Ltileraturzeitung."  In  1802,  we  find  him  lecturing  at 
Berlin  on  literature,  art,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael,  in  whose 
company  he  left  Germany,  for  foreign  travel,  in  1805.  With 
faer,  he  resided,  at  intervals,  at  Copet,  and  visited  Italy,  France, 
Vienna  and  Stockholm.  In  1808,  he  gave  his  celebrated  lectures, 
at  Vienna,  on  dramatic  art  and  literature.  In  1813,  he  shared 
the  political  character  of  his  time,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
private  secretary  to  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  by  whom  the 
ancient  title  of  his  family  was  restored  to  him.  After  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  society  he 
A^quented  till  her  decease,  when  he  was  appcnnted  to  the  Professor- 
ship at  Bono,  which  he  still  continues  to  hold. 

WiUram  Schlegel  is  distinguished  for  critical,  rather  than  crea- 
tive power.  No  original  work  of  genius  has  issued  from  his  miod. 
He  b  a  master  of  comprehension  and  analysis.  Few  men  have 
combined  such  imoieose  learning  as  lie  possesses,  with  such  a  fin« 
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sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  such  a  rigorous  critical  lyEtem.  He 
has  been  entitled,  and  not  unjustly,  the  6rst  critic  of  modem  times. 
His  classical  acquirements  are  of  the  first  order,  and  he  has  written 
imitations  of  the  ancients,  which  show  that  he  was  fully  capable 
of  embodying  the  spirit  of  old.  With  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  particularly  with  that  of  our  ElizabelhaD  era, 
he  is  intimately  acquainted.  He  seems  to  lose  the  character  of 
his  nation  as  soon  as  he  passes  her  boundaries,  and  to  assume  that 
of  any  other  country  the  literature  of  which  he  may  examine, 
criticise,  or  translate.  He  is  bound  by  no  ties  or  associations, 
and  acknowledges  only  a  general  standard  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
genius.  He  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  critical  system 
which  at  present  obtains  in  Germany,  and  which  is  essentially 
superior  to  that  which  any  other  country  possesses. 

His  earliest  studies  he  devoted  to  the  classics.  Before  he  was 
twenty,  he  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  geography  of  the 
Homeric  world.  But  he  soon  deserted  mere  philolt^,  and  took 
an  active  share  in  the  literary  campaigns  of  the  time.  He  began 
to  make  his  critical  principles  known  In  the  periodicals,  and 
commenced  bis  translation  of  Shakspeare.  Of  the  former,  we 
can  only  mention  here  the  general  nature  and  bearing.  As  a 
critic,  Schlegel  has  always  insisted  on  a  rigorous  definition,  and 
an  impartial  judgment.  He  views  the  works  of  literature  in 
connexion  with  the  time  and  country  which  gave  them  birth. 
He  holds  that  there  are  certain  internal  laws  which  ought  to  give 
its  suitable  form  to  a  poem,  and  that,  therefore,  the  construction 
of  the  latter  can  never  be  regulated  by  abstract  dicta  or  philoso- 
phical conclusions.  He  compares  the  cramping  of  genius  by 
rules,  to  an  attempt  to  mould  a  fruit  into  a  different  shape  from 
that  which  Nature  has  given  it.  In  the  works  of  great  authors, 
he  proves  that  an  apparentiy  irregular  arrangement  Is  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  treated. 
He  demonstrates  that  every  scene  in  Shakspeare  is  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  the  whole,  which  must  inevitably  be  injured  by 
any  alteration.  He  wages  incessant  war  with  the  narrow-minded 
commentators,  who  are  always  quarrelling  with  the  past  because 
It  is  not  the  present.    In  fine,  he  can  transport  himself  into  all 
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ages  and  countries,  and  thus  familiarise  himself  with  the  spirit 
in  which  every  national  poem  was  written.  He  enters  into  its 
iDtimate  constitution,  and  feels,  as  it  were,  its  creation  anew.  He 
divests  himself  of  all  preconceived  notions,  and  studies  it  as  a 
natural  philosopher  would  a  new  organization. 

Schlegers  translation  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  commenced  in 
1797)  is  unique ;  unfortunately  he  has  not  finished  it.  The  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  was  the  most  active  period  of  his  life. 
He  then  resided  at  Jena,  where  a  singular  intimacy  prevailed 
amongst  the  members  of  his  own  party,  and  where  he  was  in 
constant  communication  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
his  time.  His  school  was  too  daring  and  sarcastic  to  please  the 
elder  literati,  or  to  suit  the  public  generally.  The  latter  was 
indignant  at  tlie  ridicule  which  it  heaped,  without  mercy,  on  old 
Wieland,  who  was  then  in  the  hey-day  of  his  popularity.  Even 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  clamour 
which  was  raised  by  these  new  aspirants  for  fame.  The  latter 
went  HO  far  as  to  call  the  two  Schlegels,  **  prigs." 

At  this  period,  William  Schlegel  was  vigorously  engaged  in 
attacking  Kotzebue,  who  had  just  written  against  him  his 
"  Hyperborean  Ass.^  The  dramatist,  though  his  arguments 
were  of  the  weakest,  was  a  match  for  his  opponent,  in  daring 
assertion  and  abuse.  He  anathematised  all  the  newer  literature, 
and  declared  that  even  GoeUie  did  not  know  how  to  write 
German.  Schlegel's  parody  is  of  the  happiest  description.  A 
short  poem  of  his,  written  about  this  time,  to  ridicule  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  Voss,  Schmidt,  and  Matthison,  is  perfect  of  its 
kind.  But  his  opinion  of  the  length  to  which  the  satirist  may 
proceed,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  good-natured  views  of 
the  German  public,  which  was  sadly  outraged  but  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  published  some  sharp,  but  playful,  attacks  on 
Goethe  and  Schiller  in  the  "  Muses'  Almanack." 

The  most  important  work  of  Schlegel  is,  perhaps,  his  *'  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,"  which  contain  a  complete  survey 
and  critical  history  of  the  drama,  from  its  rise  to  the  present  day. 
No  particular  theory  is  predominant  throughout,  and  no  partial 
leaning  is  evident  to  any  particular  form.      The  Greek  drama  is 
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thorDughly  appreciated,  and  elevated  far  beyond  the  point  to 
which  mere  philologers  would  raise  it.  No  comparisong  are  made 
between  subjects  which  have  no  right  to  be  compared.  No  foreign 
rules  are  brought  to  bear  on  national  productions.  Sophocles  and 
Shakspeare  stand  side  by  aide,  perfect  and  independent  in  their 
separate  spheres.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  one  country  that 
Schlegei  would,  at  first,  seem  to  be  prejudiced.  He  is  deaf  to  the 
dramatic  and  poetical  pretensions  of  the  French.  With  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  *'  Athalie"  of  Racine,  he  ridicules  all  their 
tragedies.  Nor  does  the  far-famed  Moli^re  find  any  favour  at 
his  hands.  He  displayed,  says  Schlegei,  no  talent  in  true  comedy^, 
which  ought  not  to  be  propped  on  satire  and  burlesque ;  he  was 
rather  an  ironical  preacher  of  rhymed  morality  than  a  dramatic 
poet.  He  analyzes  the  plots  of  his  principal  plays,  and  shows  that 
they  are  neither  rational  nor  imaginative — poetical  nor  philosophi- 
cal. Jle  maintains  that  whatever  the  "  Tartuffe"  may  be,  it  ii 
neither  true  comedy  nor  an  approach  to  it.  These  novel  opinions, 
(though  they  have  since  been  fast  gaining  ground  and  making 
swift  progress  to  general  acceptation)  ci'eated  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  even  amongst  the  Germons,  who  had  been  accustomed, 
since  the  days  of  Lessing,  to  treat  French  literature  with  consider- 
able  contempt.  Several  writers,  still  harbouring  the  Gallic  pre- 
dilections of  the  elder  German  literati,  protested  against  them,  and 
even  old  Guctlie  felt  himself,  at  a  later  peiiod,  called  upon  to  come 
forward,  in  his  formal  way,  and  censure  the  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  Moli^re  had  been  treated  by  his  countryman.  SchlegePs 
work  has  been  ably  translate<I  into  English  by  Mr.  Black,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  mention  here  the  fine 
analysis  which  it  gives  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare.  The  lyrical 
poems  of  Schlegei  are  more  celebrated  for  beauty  and  elegance 
of  form,  and  correctness  of  expression,  than  for  force  of  original 
genius. 

Of  late  years,  Schlegei  has  turned  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  Oriental  literature,  which  he  has  cultivated  wiUi  all 
the  ardour  and  industry  of  his  younger  days.  It  is  in  Sanscrit 
that  he  is  chiefly  proficient.  For  the  reprinting  of  classic  works 
in  this  language,  the  Prussian  government  has  furnished  him  with 
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a  printiDg-pFess  nt  Bonn.  The  manner  in  which  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature  is  prosecuted  in  other  countries  has  also  been 
an  object  of  such  solicitude  to  him,  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
attack  foreign  professors  whose  proceedings  were  not  in  accordance 
with  his  views.  In  1828,  he  found  it  necessary  publicly  to  repel 
the  charge  of  having  ever  really  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Pro- 
paganda, which,  from  the  tendency  of  his  earlier  labours,  Voss, 
his  bitter  enemy,  and  the  Rationalists,  bad  often  brought  against 
him. 

Principal  Works  of  W.  A.  Scklegel.  On  the  Geography  of 
the  Homeric  World  (1787).  Translation  of  Shakspeare  (1797- 
1810).  Poems  (1800).  Triumphal  Arch  for  the  Theatre. 
Preudeot,  Eotzebue  (1800).  Ion  (1803).  Spanish  Theatre 
(1803-9).  Dramatic  Artand  Literature*  (1809).  Indian  Library 
(1820). 

Frederick  von  Schlegel,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  Iwm, 
177S>  At  Hanover,  and  received  hie  earliest  education  from  an 
elder  brother  and  an  uncte,  who  were  both  country  clergymen. 
At  first,  he  was  intended  for  a  merchant,  and  sent  to  a  counting- 
house  at  Leipsic.  But  a  commercial  occupation  was  so  incom- 
patible  with  his  tastes  and  habits,  that  his  father  was  persuaded 
to  allow  him  to  ^uit  it  for  a  learned  profession.  Accordingly,  he 
went  to  Gottingen  and  entered  himself  at  the  university  as  a 
student  of  philology.  He  finished  his  studies  at  Leipsic,  and 
after  residing  some  time  at  Berlin  became  a  private  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Jena.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
daughter  of  Mendelsohn,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  with 
whom,  after  passing  a  short  time  at  Dresden,  he  visited  Paris, 
where  we  find  him,  in  1802,  delivering  lectures  on  philosophy. 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  and  his  wife  made  a  public  and 
solemn  recantation  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  went  over  to 
Catliolinsm ;  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  was  appropriately  chosen 
for  the  ceremony.  In  1808,  Frederick  Schlegel  went  to  Vienna, 
and  the  year  after  accompanied  the  Archduke  Charles  in  his 
unfmtunate  campaign ;  at  this  stirring  p«iod  his  pen  was 
employed  in  rousing  the  German  people  against  foreign  oppression 
by  passionate  appeals  to  their  national  feelings  and  recollections 
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of  ancient  glory.  In  1811,  he  lectured  at  Vienna  on  Modern 
History.  Some  of  his  writings  obtained  for  him,  first  the  atten- 
tion, and  then  the  confidence  of  Prince  Metternich,  who  appc»nted 
him  secretary  of  l^j^tion  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Frankfort. 
He  returned,  however,  to  Vienna  in  1818,  and  devoted  himself 
once  more  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  1829,  whilst  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Dresden  on  the  philosophy  of  language. 

Frederick  Schlegel  does  not  equal  his  brother  William  in  taste, 
elegance  and  versatility,  but  was  perhaps  his  superior  in  vastness  of 
conception  and  depth  of  thought.  His  intellectual  career  may  be 
divided  into  several  stages.  During  the  first,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  intense  study,  and  by  the  rapid  acquirement  of  classical 
knowledge.  His  first  work  of  importance,  "The  Greeks  and 
Romans,"  was  highly  praised  by  the  pbilologer  Heyne.  But  he 
soon  left  the  classical  world,  to  take  a  share  in  contemporary 
literature,  and  even  whilst  engaged  with  Scblesermacher  in  the 
translation  of  Plato,  wrote  a  number  of  critical  and  polemical 
articles  in  the  "  Athen^um,"  a  periodical  of  which  he  and  his 
brother  were  editors.  Many  of  his  dissertations  on  Goethe,  and, 
particularly,  on  "  Wilhelm  Meister,'"  are  contained  in  this  jouroaL 
In  1799,  we  find  him  in  the  new  character  of  an  equivocal  novd 
writer— it  was  in  that  year  that  he  published  his  "Lucinde."  This 
work,  of  which  only  a  part  was  ever  completed,  and  in  which  a 
licentious  imagination  is  allowed  unbridled  play  with  sensual 
subjects,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Germany.  It  was  about  the 
period  of  its  publication  that  its  author  settled  at  Jena,  and 
his  private  life  there  is  said  to  have  corresponded  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  his  recent  ivritings  had  inculcated.  He  became 
one  of  the  loudest  partisans  of  the  Romantic  School,  which  was 
just  then  in  progress  of  formation.  That  he  left  his  "  Lucinde" 
unfinished  shows  that  its  character  did  not  indicate  a  settled  ten- 
dency of  his  nature.  For  some  time  after  its  publication  he 
seems  to  have  vacillated  between  various  systems  and  to  have 
really  devoted  himself  to  none.  He  essayed  his  powers  in  a 
dramatic,  and  in  various  lyrical  forms.  He  then  took  up  the 
study  of  the  southern  languages,  and  of  the  works  of  art  which  the 
middle  ages  have  left  us.    These  pursuits  contributed  to  pave  tbe 
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way  to  the  grand  and  final  ohange,  which  his  moral  and  mental 
character  was  destined  to  undergo.  This  change  was  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Romish  church,  of  which  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
matt  zealous  and  unwearied  agents.  From  this  time  forth,  he 
assumed  a  decided  character,  and  his  efforts  were  eicerted  in  a 
de6nite  direction.  Whatever  he  undertook  was  undertaken  in  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Even  his  celebrated  work, 
on  the  '*  Wisdom  and  Language  of  the  Indians,^  is  composed  in  a 
Catholic  spirit.  In  his  "  Modem  History"  and  "  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,"  be  strenuously  advocates  the 
same  creed.  Everywhere  is  Romanism  defended  and  reKued  from 
obloquy,  and  its  opponents  attacked  and  reviled.  Luther  is  treated 
veiy  unceremoniously  as  an  adventurer,  and  as  a  man  of  bad  moral 
character.  The  sincerity  of  Schlegel  is,  perhaps,  as  undoubted 
as  his  talent,  but  he  isjustlyaccusedof  many  inconsistencies.  His 
death,  which  occurred  after  an  excess  at  table,  gave  rise  to  much 
recrimination  between  his  friends  and  the  liberal  party  in  Ger- 
many, to  which  he  was  particularly  obnoxious  from  his  desertion 
of  Protestantism,  the  mysticism  of  his  creed,  and  his  leaning  to 
despotic  power. 

Principal  Works  of  Frederick  Schlegel.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  (1797).  Lucinde  (1799).  Alarkos,  a  drama  (1803). 
Collection  of  the  Romantic  Poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1804). 
On  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians  (1808).  Poems 
(1809).  On  Modem  History  (1811).  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature  [admirably  translated  by  Mr. 
Lockhart}  (181S).  Philosophy  of  Life  (1828).  Philosophy  of 
History  (1829)  [well  translated  by  Mr.  Robertson].  Lectures, 
principally  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language  (1829). 

Ludwig  Tieck  was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1773-  ^^w 
facts  are  known  respecting  his  youth  and  early  education,  except 
that  he  went  to  school  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Haile. 
The  Prussiim  capital  was  the  scene  of  the  first  period  of  his 
literary  activity.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  the  noted 
Nicolai,  the  bookseller,  at  whose  impulse  he  is  said  to  have  written 
some  of  his  early  works.  Disputes,  however,  soon  arose  between 
patron   wnd  client,  and  the  latter  left  Berlin  about  the  year 
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1798,  for  Hamburg,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Alberti,  a 
clergyman.  Then  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Jena,  vhich  he 
quitted  in  1801,  for  Dresden,  when  he  derotcd  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  Art  From  Dresden  he  retired  to  a 
poetical  solitude  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  remained  there 
for  some  time. 

In  I8O6,  we  find  him  at  Rome,  busily  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  old  German  manuscripts  with  which  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
abounds.  On  bis  return  to  Germany,  he  led  on  the  whole  an 
unsettled  life,  till  he  was  appointed  to  the  superintendance  of  the 
theatre  at  Dresden,  in  which  city  he  still  lives. 

Tieck  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  the  Romantic 
School  in  Germany.  He  united  the  creative  with  the  critical 
faculty.  Whilst  he  analysed  the  old  world  of  literature,  bis  genius 
contributed  to  the  new  one.  He  not  only  saw  into  the  defects  of 
the  past  and  present,  but  he  knew  how  to  reform  them.  In  this 
respect,  the  Schlegels  were  deficient ;  whatever  may  have  beoi  the 
extent  of  their  reasoning  powers,  their  in^'ention  was  nearly  barren. 
After  his  admirable  history)  and  critical  analysis  of  the  drama, 
the  elder  Schlegel  has  nothing  better  to  prescribe  to  the  modem 
cultivators  of  the  dramatic  art,  than  a  modified  imitatira  of 
Shakspeare,  forgetting  that  such  a  recommendation  rune  directly 
counter  to  tne  essential  doctrines  of  his  own  criticism.  But  Tieck 
had  a  world  within  him,  and  had  no  occasion  to  look  abroad  for 
rules  and  models.  His  works  were  not  the  results  of  reflection, 
but,  as  it  were,  the  spontaneous  progeny  of  a  rich  imagination. 
He  came  forth  in  a  monotonous  and  prosy  time.  Goeihe  bad 
sunk  into  temporary  obscurity,  and  was  occupied  more  with 
sdentific  than  with  literary  pursuits.  The  shock  of  Schiller^s 
first  appearance  had  subsided,  and  the  middle  course  he  was  then 
steering,  was  anything  but  favourable  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  which  had  also  lately  suffered  numerous  iudignitics 
from  a  school  of  German  Utilitarians,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  characters,  were  disposed  to  cry  down  everything  which 
aoared  above  mediocrity,  and  whose  demi-god  was  Intellect,  the 
modem  march  of  which  they  were  amongst  the  first  to  commence. 
These  were  the  famous  Philistines,  of  whom  there  has  been  so 
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much  talk  both  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  the  names  of  thear  chiefs,  for  most  of  tliem 
have  gone  to  their  long  homes,  without  leaving  any  behind  them. 
They  were  only  formidable  from  the  numbers,  which,  like  all 
pc^Mlar  and  superficial  sects,  they  bad  managed  to  rank  cm  their 
side.  Those  whose  fame  survives  them,  live  only  in  the  witty 
abuse  of  their  adversaries.  It  was,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
under  the  patronage  of  Nictdai,  the  bookseller,  who  was  a  great 
leader  amongst  the  Philistines,  that  Tieck  was  ushered  into 
public  notice ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  Uie  native  force  of 
his  genius  was  able  to  shake  off  all  the  effects  of  habit  and  asso- 
ciation. His  first  work, ''  William  Lovel,"  g^^^  bul^  f'Bw  indica- 
trans  of  the  character  he  was  shortly  to  assume.  It  is  a  dark 
story,  which  plays  principally  in  Italy ;  many  of  its  incidents  are 
revdting,  and  its  whole  colour  is  tragical.  The  mind  of  itsauthor 
was  not  yet  matured,  or  perhaps  it  languished  under  sinister  im- 
pressiona.  But  the  innate  grace  of  Tieck^a  nature  couli  not  IfHig 
lie  hidden.  Nor  could  the  susceptibility  of  his  poetic  soul  allow 
him  to  listen  quietly  to  the  insults  which  imagination  was  daily 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  intellectual  patrons.  Accordingly, 
be  did  justice  to  himself  and  his  poetic  mission  in  his  "  Popular 
L^ends,"*  (Volktraarehen),  and  he  avenged  the  Muses  on  th^ 
enemies  in  his  satirical  dramas.  From  the  appearance  of  these 
works,  the  activity  of  the  Romantic  School  in  Germany  may  be 
dated.  Let  us  first  give  some  account  of  his  "  Popular  Legends," 
which  have  since  been  embodied  in  his  *'  Fhantasus,^  and  to 
which  the  English  reader  has  access  in  the  spirited  translations 
of  Mr.  Carlyle.  These  legends  are  remarkable  for  thdr  beauty, 
their  genuine  simplicity,  and  a  mysterious  intimacy,  not  so  much 
with  the  works  as  with  the  workings  of  Nature.  All  her  changes 
and  metamorphoses,  the  poet  follows  with  a  watchful  ear  and  a 
faithful  band.  He  would  seem  to  have  hung  on  the  bosom  of 
our  common  mother,  and  to  have  become  familiar  with  the  simple, 
yet  miraculous  power  which  directs  all  her  operations.  These 
legends  have  a  freshness  about  them  like  that  of  the  earliest 
morning,  a  sweetness  as  of  wild  flowers,  and  a  calm  beauty, 
caught  as  it  were,  from  a  radiant  sunset,  or  a  rising  moon.    The 
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reader  of  the  <*  Ruaenberg,"  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  pre- 
nding  spirits  of  the  aniinal  and  vegetable  kingdoniH ;  now  be  feels 
as  if  he  were  embosomed  in  luxurious  vegetation,  bathed  in  fei^ 
tilising  dew  and  fanned  by  balmy  zephyrs ;  and  now,  as  if  be 
were  transported  to  cavern-depths,  or  darkest  mines,  where  moun- 
tain>Bpirits  exercise  an  unholy  influence.  All  the  other  legends, 
"The  Fair  Eckbert,""  The  Fairies,"  and  "The  Trusty  Eckart," 
have  the  same  beauty  and  significance,  but  it  is  impossible,  by 
mere  description,  to  give  any  idea  of  their  ptK;uliar  nature — they 
must  be  studied  and  felt,  to  be  at  all  understood. 

The  satirical  dramas  of  our  author  are  ai  remarkable  for  their 
wit  and  humour,  as  his  other  works  for  their  grace  and  truth. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  called,  and  with  justice,  the  Romantic  Aris- 
tophanes. His  principal  productions,  in  this  diaracter,  are  his 
"  Puss  in  Boots,"  and  the  "  Wtwld  Topsy-turvy."  They  arc 
directed  against  the  Philistines  in  general,  and  against  Koteebue, 
Iffland,  and  some  critics  and  philologers  in  particular.  They  are 
alike  superior  in  conception  and  execution,  and  dealt  blows 
which  were  never  forgiven.  But  we  doubt  whether  they  would 
be  relished  or  appreciated  by  the  English  public  They  are 
sometimes  witty  without  an  apparent  object,  the  imagination  of 
the  author  playing  with  its  own  creations.  This  capricious  sport- 
iveness  of  the  fancy,  of  which  our  poets  of  the  Shakspearian 
age  furnished  so  many  examples,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  in 
becoming  modem  and  merely  rational. 

In  some  works,  Tieck  has  shown  a  leaning  to  Romanism; 
such  are  his  "  Genevieve,"  a  drama  foimded  on  the  old  legend, 
and  "  Stembald's  Wanderings,"  whicli  are  dedicated  to  the  fine 
arts.  But  all  that  he  wrote,  at  one  period,  betrayed  more  or  less 
of  the  same  tendency. 

Tieck  has  given  to  Germany  the  best  translation  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  Cervantes.  With  the  study  of  Shakspeare  he  has  been 
occupied  all  his  life;  the  last  century  saw  a  translation  of  the 
"  Tempest"  by  him,  and  some  letters  on  its  author.  To  the  pre. 
sent  day,  he  has  been  engaged  in  collecting  materials,  and  giving 
shape  to  his  opinions  on  Shakspeare.  The  great  work  which  he 
has  announced,  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  the  latter,  has  been 
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anticipated  with  siogular  eagen]es§  by  the  German  public;  and, 
indeed,  that  whicli  he  baa  already  written  on  the  subject  warrants 
great  expectations,  and  two  or  three  of  his  articles  on  Shakspeare, 
contained  in  a  boioU  work  in  two  volumes,  called  "  Dramaturgical 
Papers,^  display  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  genius  of  our 
great  poet  than  perhaps  any  other  inquirer  has  ibown. 

His  studies  and  researches  have  led  him  to  some  apparently 
paradoxical  conclusions.  He  maintains,  for  instance,  that  the 
essence  of  the  nature  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  overweening  love,  and 
that  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of  Hamlet  does  not  relate  to  suicide. 
A  closer  and  more  acute  piece  of  reasoning  than  the  one  by  which 
he  arrives  at  this  Utter  conclusion,  can  rarely  be  perused. 

Tieck  waa  in  London  in  1818,  and  wept  in  our  national 
thealree  over  the  mutilation  of  Shakspare.  Of  course  he  has 
no  mercy  for  the  improvements  of  Tate,  and  the  alterations  of 
Garrjck.  He  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  his  indignation 
at  the  way  in  which  Macbeth  was  represented  at  Drury  Lane.  He 
saw  John  Kemble,  whose  Coriolanus  he  applauded,  but  at  whose 
Hamlet  he  smiled,  take  leave  of  the  stage.  The  arbitrary 
interpretations,  and,  according  to  him,  unjustifiable  interpolations 
of  £ean,  he  could  not  tolerate.  He  saw  Macready,  then  in  his 
noviciate,  perform  in  a  modem  tragedy,  and  Tieck  foretold  his 
future  fame  *.  Miss  O'Neill  was  his  favourite  heroine.  Tieck 
was  very  much  satisfied  with  his  visit  to  England,  and  three  of 
his  most  agreeable  days  were  spent  with  Coleridge  at  Highgate. 

After  some  years^  cessation  of  his  literary  activity,  Tieck  ap- 
peared  again  as  an  author,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  but  in  a 
new  character.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  his  early  years  had 
subsided,  and  bad  been  followed  by  a  perfect  calm.  The  rich- 
ness, buoyancy  and  petulance  of  an  imagination  impatient  of 
control  had  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  complete  regularity 
and  rqx»e.  He  who  had  formerly  done  all  from  impulse, 
now  subjected  himself  unreservedly  to  the  sway  of  reason.  At 
times,  he  would  seem  almost  to  have  become  one  of  those  very 
Philistines,  on  whom  it  was  his  wont  so  stoutly  to  fall  foul,     fiut 

*  And  would  now  be  highly  gratified  by  his  reatoniioD  of  Shiluipcmre  in  hit 
genuine  form  snd  pre««are. 
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this  idea  is  not  bo  much  suggested  by  the  character  of  his  later 
works,  as  by  their  compariBon  with  hie  former.  We  allude  here 
to  the  "  Tales"  (NoveUen)^  of  which  his  latter  years  have  been 
so  productive.  They  are  as  perfect  as  anything  he  has  written, 
but  they  are  not  of  bo  high  an  order  as  his  earlier  works.  They 
are  psycliological  rather  than  puetica],  treat  of  principle  rather 
than  passion,  and  their  sphere  is  the  head  instead  of  the  heart. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  age  takes  an  erratic  direction,  its  faulte  and 
failings  6nd  a  clear  mirror  in  these  works.  Tieck  never  moralizes, 
but  simply  warns  by  telling  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth.  He 
shows  "  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time."  He  is  too  much  of 
a  philosopher  to  fly  into  a  pasdon  with  his  fellow>inen,  at  whose 
follies,  on  the  contrary,  he  slily  smiles.  Tieck's  "  Novellen"  are 
not  the  works  of  an  optimist, — they  unbare  too  cru^y  our  inevit- 
able weaknesses,  and  repeat  too  plainly  that  folly  is  the  heir-loom 
of  our  race.  A  vein  of  irony  pervades  them,  of  an  effect  some- 
times too  harsh.  It  would  seem,  now  and  then,  as  if  the  author 
wished  to  disown  his  kind,  so  completely  does  he  despise  it.  We 
doubt  whether  such  impressions  ought  to  be  left  by  works  of  art, 
and  whether  our  author  in  striving  not  to  be  polemical,  has  not, 
in  order  to  effect  his  object,  been  actuated  by  a  polemical  spirit. 
In  point  of  style  and  form,  these  compositions  are  highly  finished. 

Amongst  the  number  we  may  be  allowed  to  pcunt  out  as  our 
favourites,  "  The  Poet's  Life,"  pari  the  first,  "  The  Poet's 
Death,"  "  The  Travellers,"  "  Fortune  makes  Wise,"  "  The 
Betrothing,"  "  The  Witches'  Sabbath,"  and  "  The  Revolt  in  the 
Cevennes."  The  last-mentioned  story,  borders  on  the  historical 
species  of  Scott,  of  whom  our  author  has  most  unjustly  said,  "  It 
is  surprising  how  little  he  wants  to  be  a  poet,  but  how  much  that 
little  outweighs  all  he  is.'' 

Tieck  continues  to  reside  at  Dresden,  where  the  theatre,  wluch 
is  under  his  management,  does  him  infinite  credit,  and  where  his 
e%'ening  readings  of  his  own  and  other  works  (often  of  Sbak- 
speare),  are  the  delight  of  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
admitted  to  hear  them. 

Pnndpal  Workt  of  Tieck.  Abdallah  (1795).  William 
Lovel  (I796).     Popular  Legends  (ro^ftsmorcAen)  (1797).     Sa. 
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tirical  Dramas  (1798).  Phantasies  on  Art  0-799).  Stembald'a 
Wanderings  (1798).  Translation  of  Don  Quixote  (1799-1801). 
Lyrical  Poema  (1W)0).  The  Emperor  Octavian  (1804).  Gene- 
vieve 0804).  PhantasHS  (1814).  The  Pictures  (1822).  The 
Travellers  (1^3)*. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  early  enthusiasm  of 
Tieck  on  the  subject  of  art  was  originally  his  own,  or  whether  it 
was  not,  to  a  great  extent,  imparted  to  him  by  his  youthful 
friends.  Certain  it  is,  that  amongst  the  latter  there  were  several 
equally  devoted  with  himself  to  the  study  of  the  painters  of  the 
German  and  Italian  middle  ages,  and  equally  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  imbuing  the  fine  arts  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  First 
and  foremost  amongst  these,  stands  Henry  William  Wackenroder, 
who  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1772>  ^nd  who  died  there,  1797-  ^^^ 
have  shown  a  zeal  like  his  in  the  execution  of  an  abstract  purpose. 
A  religious  fervour  pervades  all  he  has  written  ;  and  lends  the 
most  glowing  colours  to  the  pictures  of  his  imagination.  His 
principal  work  is  his  "  EfTustonB  of  a  Monk  devoted  to  Art,"  but 
he  also  contributed  to  several  productions  of  Tieck.  Probably, 
he  took  the  lead  of  the  latter  in  their  common  direction.  Their 
joint  operations  were  loudly  hailed,  and  eagerly  responded  to  by 
theGerman  artists  at  home  and  abroad.  Winkelman  and  Greece 
were  forgotten  for  Durer  and  his  pupils,  and  for  the  school  of 
Raphael.  As  is  always  the  case  with  the  young,  on  the  occasion 
of  sudden  changes,  they  were  guilty  of  extravagancies.  They 
became,  some  of  them,  bigots  and  fanatics,  and  many  of  them 
rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  adopting  the  garb  as  well  as 
imitating  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  The  elder  German 
artists  regarded,  at  first,  this  wild  intoxication  with  silent  pity, 
and  allowed  its  earlier  outbreaks  to  pass  unheeded ;  but  they  did 
not  fail,  ultimately,  to  register  their  protest  against  it.  And,  at 
last,  Goethe  inflicted  on  the  new  system,  already  verging  towards 
its  decline,  e  mortal  blow,  in  a  paper  entitled,  "  On  the  Christian, 

'  "  Tb«  Old  Man  of  the  MoonMlD,"  "  The  LoTechftrto,"  and  the  "  Fietro  of 
AbMio,"  hkve  beentnuiilated,  inouevohime,  1831.  Id  the  collections  of  "Oennan 
Rooaaoee,"  published  by  Roacoe  and  Carlyle,  will  be  found  Bome  of  his  t&Ie«. 
"Fermer  the  QeniuB,"  tuts  been  recently  published  in  the  English  Ungusga  at 
Bnmswjck. 
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Patriotic,  new  German  Art,"  published  in  the  second  number  of 
his  periodical,  "  Art  and  Antiquity." 

Nearly  the  same  relation  in  which  Wockenroder  standi  to 
Tieck  the  artist,  Novalis  bean  to  Tieck  the  poet.  He  shared 
the  love  of  the  latter  for  mystery  and  synnbol,  and  the  object  of 
his  literary  endeavour  appears  to  have  been  to  erect  literature 
into  a  kind  of  religion.  In  his  eyes  all  is  wonder,  and  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  is  that  daily  life  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  vapid  and  monotonous.  It  suffices  for  him  to  touch  upon 
an  ordinary  circumstance,  and  it  assumes  an  infinite  significance. 
He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  finish  his  principal  work,  so  that 
we  can  hardly  define  his  object,  though  we  may  indicate  the 
direction  he  was  taking.  This,  as  may  he  presumed,  was  not 
towards  a  recognition  of  our  conscious  powers  and  reasoning 
faculties  as  the  highest  elements  of  our  nature,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  He  was  horn  amongst  the  antipodes  of  the  sceptical 
world.  He  rather  loved  to  believe  than  sought  to  doubt.  He 
preferred  to  base  his  system  upon  the  unchangeable  groundwork 
of  our  nature,  rather  than  to  support  it  merely  on  those  seccHidary 
powers,  the  active  existence  of  which  mainly  depends  on  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  exercise  of  which  must  always  be  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  error.  To  the  Rationalists  and  Indifierentists  with 
whom  Germany  abounds  he  was  not  only  naturally  averse,  but 
actively  opposed.  Towards  Goethe  his  bearing  was  always  ini- 
mical, and  to  his  *<  Wilhelm  Meister,"  he  would  fain  have  opposed 
the  emotions  of  a  living  and  a  loving  faith. 

Novalis  was  the  assumed  name  of  the  Baron  von  Hardenberg, 
who  was  bom  in  1^^2,  and  who  died  in  1801.  His  life  was 
short,  restless  and  unfortunate.  The  premature  death  of  a  lady 
he  deeply  loved,  hastened  his  own.  After  his  decease,  his  works 
were  pubUshed  in  two  volumes  by  Frederick  Schlegel  and  Tieck ; 
the  most  remarkable  are  "  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,"  an  un- 
finished romance  displaying  all  the  mystical  peculiarities  of  its 
author,  clothed  in  a  simple  and  singularly  beautiful  style,  and 
his  "  Hymns  to  the  Night,"  remarkable  for  their  devout  sub- 
limity. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  notice  of  the  men  who  founded 
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that  which  has  been  called  the  R<MiiaDtlc  School  in  CreroMny.  We 
have  alluded  to  the  reacUoQ  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  and  we 
have  deacribed  the  oharactera  and  labours  of  its  prindpal  chiefs. 
It  has  been  seen  that  its  actual  exiitence,  as  an  octiTe  literaiy 
body,  lasted  but  for  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  founders, 
however  much  of  its  cbaractw  they  might  subsequently  retain, 
soon  separated,  and  each  took  his  peculiar  path. 

Frederick  Schlep  turned  to  phil<M(^hy,  diplomacy,  and 
RomaDiBm,  and  his  latter  years  were  only  reminded  of  his  earlier 
pursuits  and  predilectionB  by  a  dedication  of  Tieck,  in  which  the 
latter  commemorates  his  ancient  admiratioD  of  the  drama  of 
"  Genevieve."  We  can  well  imagine  that  the  few  days  which 
these  celebrated  men  spent  together,  previously  to  the  sudden 
death  of  one  of  them,  must  have  discovered  to  them  the  immense 
distance  which  separated  them.  The  one  bad  become  more  than 
ever  devoted  to  tlieChurchof  Rome,  from  which  theotherhadnot 
only  gradually  withdrawn  himsdf,  but  towards  which  be  would 
seem  to  have  taken  up  an  offensive  position.  Of  the  elder  Schlegd, 
Tieok  must  now  speak  as  a  merely  persoiwl  friaid,  who  has  long 
left  him  for  pursuits  to  which  he  is  an  utter  stranger.  He,  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  became  soon  unfaithful  to  his  early  character, 
and  gradually  deserted  it  for  an  opposite  one*.  But,  whatever 
became  of  the  men,  their  works  effected  a  revolution,  of  which 
most  evident  marks  are  visible  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 
They  kindled  a  spirit  with  which  others  were  inspired,  though 
they  neglected  it,  and  every  author  of  eminence  who  has  appeared 
in  Germany,  during  the  present  century,  is,  tn  scone  degree,  their 
scholar. 

Two  men,  the  tendency  of  whose  works  is  anal<^ua  to  that  of 
the  Romantio  School,  and  who  have  since  dourished,  are  Aohim 
vtw  Amim  and  Clemens  Brentano.  They  are  generally  classed 
tt^ther,  from  their  having  both  affixed  their  names  to  a  colleo^ 
tioii  of  ballads,  entitled  "  The  Boy^s  Wonder-Horn."  These 
songs,  which  bear  the  genuine  impress  of  the  German  natitmal 
character,  gave  a  new  direction  to  lyrical  poetry.  The  sub- 
sequent works  of  these  authors  were  prose-fictions,  which  never 
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Bttttined  any  great  popularity.  Amitn  deals  in  the  horrible  and 
fantastic ;  Brentano  in  the  eccentric  and  humorous.  In  the 
works  of  the  former,  for  instance  in  the  "  Countess  Dolores," 
and  "  Isabella  of  Egypt,"  there  are  scenes  of  the  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  description.  We  will  instance  one  from 
"  Isabetla."  It  presents  us  with  four  persona  travelling  together 
in  a  carriage  to  celebrate  a  wedding,  at  Bulk  in  Belgium ;  they 
are,  an  old  gipsy,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  witch ;  an  individual 
who  is  called  a  Barenhauter  (from  bdrenhaut,  a  bearskin, 
forming  his  dress),  who  perpetually  shivers  with  cold,  and  is 
not  a  hon&fide  living  being,  but  a  corpse  which  has  deserted  its 
grave  to  earn  a  few  ducats,  by  engaging  itself  for  seveo  years  as 
a  servant ;  the  third  passenger  is  a  Golem,  i.  e.,  a  figure  of  clay, 
to  all  appearance  a  beautiful  woman,  on  whose  forehead  is 
written  in  Hebrew  letters  the  word  Truth,  and  who  falls  to  dust 
as  soon  as  this  word  is  erased ;  finally,  we  have  the  field-marshal 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  is  no  relation  to  our  classical  acquaintance 
of  that  name,  and  who,  indeed,  is  no  other  than  the  root  man- 
drake, which  Isabella  of  Egypt  had  pluck^  underneath  a  gibbet, 
and  which  had  transformed  itself  under  her  hands  into  a  horrible 
dwarf.  The  imagination  of  Amim,  whilst  giving  birth  to  these 
monstrous  creations,  seems  in  no  state  of  violent  excitement.  The 
tenour  of  bis  story  is  as  calm,  as  if  it  breathed  the  most  ordinary 
subjects.  He  conjures  up  Death  and  his  train  of  gloomy 
horrors,  as  if  he  only  required  their  presence  to  become  more 
sportive  and  simple  than  a  child.  For  him  life  and  the  present 
have  no  charms ;  he  flies  to  the  grave  of  the  past,  and  warms  in 
the  embrace  of  death. 

The  style  of  Arnim  is  masterly,  and  there  are  parts  of  his 
compositions  which  are  perfect,  but  taken  as  a  whole  they  are 
incongruous,  aud  the  impression  they  leave  is  unsatisfactory. 
His  critical  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  his  friend  Bren* 
tano,  together  with  whom,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he  edited  a 
periodical  at  Heidelberg,  which  was  the  terror  of  Voss  and  the 
Rationalists.  Amim  attached  himself  decidedly  to  none  of  the 
religious  parties  in  Germany.  Brentano,  on  the  contrary, 
belongs  to  the   Catholic   propagandists,  and  is  most  zealously 
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devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Romish  church.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  he  is  be«>ine  more  theological  than  literary.  He  has 
spent  several  years  of  his  life  in  taking  down  the  revelations  of  a 
Westphalian  nun,  who  is  reported  by  the  Catholics  to  have  been 
favoured  with  a  miraculous  share  of  divine  inspiration.  He  is  a 
great  advocate  of  the  Catholic  sisterhood  at  Coblenz,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  simple  piety  and  exemplary  self-denial.  Bren- 
tano  spends  his  days  at  Frankft^t,  often  travelling  to  Munich, 
the  bead-quarters  of  German  Catholicism.  The  youth  of  bis 
ultra-Romish  sect  celebrate  him  as  one  of  the  first  German 
poets.  They  assert  that  what  he  has  published,  though  avowedly 
of  the  first  order,  wiU  bear  no  comparison  with  many  of  his  works 
still  in  manuscript.  According  to  them,  he  towers  infinitely 
above  Tieck,  who  has  deserted  his  better  self  and  sunk  to  medi- 
ocrity. He  is  destined,  they  say,  to  uslier  in  a  new  poetical  era, 
and  to  recall  the  imagination  from  profane  excursions  to  spiritual 
and  sublime  pursuits. 

Brentano  has  not  cared  to  do  much  to  verify  these  predictions. 
From  that  which  be  has  published,  however,  we  are  far  from  witb> 
bedding  its  meed  of  praise.  His  principal  poem, "  The  Foundation 
of  Prague,**  embodies  the  spirit  of  a  poedcal  and  heroic  age* 
His  Gopiedy  of  "  Ponce  de  Leon,"  contains,  perhaps,  more  real 
wit  (ban  any  of  which  Germany  can  boast  In  some  of  his  tales, 
as  in  the  "  History  of  the  good  Casperl  and  the  beautiful  Nan- 
nerl,""  there  is  a  touching  simplicity,  combined  with  a  pathos 
which  invites  repeated  and  never-tiring  contem|dation.  Others^ 
as  "  The  Three  Wehmiiller,  or  Hungarian  National  Faces," 
abound  in  rich  descriptions  and  comical  incidents.  In  som^ 
again,  as  in  "The  Three  Nuts,"  the  tragical  is  mysteriously 
blended  with  the  humorous,  and  the  tears  which  they  summon 
forth  are  accompanied  with  involuntary  smiles.  Finally,  that 
Brentano  is  a  poet  of  high  rank,  can  be  doubted  by  no  one  who 
has  perused  even  his  most  unpretending  productions;  a  few 
verses,  for  instance,  which  he  wrote,  some  years  ago,  in  aid  of  a 
charitable  purpose,  contain  a  figurative  picture  of  dawning  day, 
which  in  its  peculiar  style  has,  perhaps,  rarely  been  equalled. 

We  now  pass  to  two  classes  of  authors,  who  have  written  works 
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analogous  in  character  or  tendency  to  those  of  the  RoDiantic 
School  The  first  is  composed  of  men  who  only  occasionally,  or 
for  a  abort  period  of  their  career,  devoted  their  attention  to  litera- 
ture. Amongst  these  we  may  particularise  Schleiermacher, 
Gorres,  and  StefFens. 

Schlefennacher  was  the  translator  of  Plato,  and  in  his  early 
study  of  the  Greek  philosopher  was  associated  irith  Frederick 
Schlegel.  Their  friendship  appears  to  have  been  of  the  warmest 
kind.  When  the  latter  published  his  obnoxious  story,  "  Lucinde," 
the  former  wrote  letters  in  "  The  Athenteum,^  prtusing  and 
illustrating  it  Schleiermacher  was  bom  at  Breslau,  in  1768> 
and  died  at  Berlin,  in  1834.  It  is  foreign  to  our  immediate 
subject  to  enumerate  bis  theological  works. 

Gdrres  and  Steffens  are  friends  of  Tieck  and  the  Schlegels,  but 
their  works  are  rather  of  a  political  and  philosophical,  than  of  a 
literary  character.  Gorres  was  an  enthuriastic  politician  during 
the  war  against  the  French,  and  was  called  by  the  PaiiaiaD 
journalists,  la  dnquiime  puUaance.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
joined  the  Catholic  Propagandists,  and  is  become  a  religious 
tnystfc.  He  is  now  Professor  at  Munich,  where  he  sometimes 
lectures  on  Universal  History,  but  is  said  never,  even  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  to  have  arrived  further  than  an  account  of  the 
Flood, — such  matter  does  his  imagination  afford  for  a  description 
of  the  antediluvian  world.  Amongst  his  literary  productions, 
may  be  instanced  his  "  Account  of  Popular  Legends,"  and  his 
contributions  to  the  Heidelberg  periodical  of  Amim  and  Breo- 
tano.  His  political  writings,  for  which  he  was  proscribed  in 
Fnisiia,  are,  "  Germany  and  the  Revolution"'  (1819),  and 
*'  Europe  and  the  Revolution"  (1821).  His  persecution  was 
unoecessaiy,  for  his  writings  were  too  abstract,  and  verged  already 
too  much  towards  the  mystical,  ever  to  find  readers  amongst  the 
people.  Gorres  has  written  on  various  departments  of  natural 
{AfloBophy,  and  ts  well  acquainted  with  the  Persian  language  and 
literature.  He  was  bom  at  Coblenz,  177^>  ''^^  ^^^  most 
remarkable  event  of  his  life  was  his  mission  to  Paris  in  1799,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  junction  of  the  provinces  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  with  France.      He  retumed  to  Coblenz  without 
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having  been  able  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  First  Consul  on  the 
subject. 

Steffens  was  born  in  Norway  at  Stavanger,  in  177^)  '>»t  has 
lived  more  than  forty  years  in  Germany.  His  attention  was  at 
first  directed  to  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  studied 
under  Werner  at  Freiberg,  and  afterwards  gave  lectures  himself 
on  geology.  At  the  time  of  the  liberation-war,  he  combated  in 
the  cause  of  his  adopted  country  both  with  the  pen  and  the 
sword.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  wrote  works  of  a  some- 
what similar  tendency  to  those  of  Gorres.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  his  "  Considerations  on  the  present  Time,  particularly 
with  respect  to  Germany.^  Steffens  has  experienced  a  great 
number  of  Feli^ous  changes  and  conversions,  of  which  he  has 
always  duly  informed  the  public.  He  never,  that  we  know  of, 
went  over  to  Romanism,  but  he  has  been  several  times  dissatisfied 
with  Protestantism,  until  he  has  again  succeeded  in  moulding  It 
to  meet  his  altered  views.  One  of  his  most  noted  tracts  on  the 
subject  of  his  religious  experience  is  entitled,  "  How  I  again 
became  a  Lutheran,  and  what  my  Lutheranism  is."  Of  late 
years  Steffens  has  followed  in  the  track  of  his  friend  Tieck,  as  a 
writer  of  tales  (nocetlen).  He  is  more  religious  than  the  latter, 
and  his  object  appears  to  be  more  polemical  and  profound.  But 
though  his  style  and  the  spirit  of  his  stories  are  often  more 
welcome  to  our  hearts  than  those  of  Tieck,  we  cannot  praise  their 
execution.  His  details  are  di^ointed,  and  there  is  often  some- 
thing forced  and  stiff  in  his  descriptions ;  the  precise  nature  of  his 
object,  too.  Is  often  extremely  doubtful.  His  principal  novellen 
are  "  Malcolm,"  "  Walseth  and  Leitli,"  and  "  The  Four  Nor- 
wegians." Steffens  is  at  present  Professor  at  Berlin,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  German  philosophical  Pietists. 

To  describe  the  relation  in  which  the  last-mentioned  writers, 
and,  indeed,  the  Romantic  School  generally,  stand  to  Schelling 
and  the  modern  German  philosophy,  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits,  and  belongs,  indeed,  rather  to  a  philosophical  than  a 
literary  history. 

The  second  of  the  two  classes  of  authors,  of  whom  we  made 
mention  above,  is  composed  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  exclu- 
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sively  to  literature,  but  whose  euccess  lias  not  been  of  the  highest 
order.  Of  these  wc  may  enumerate  Henry  VOD  Kleist,  the  Baron 
de  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  and  Francis  Horn.  Kleist  was  bom  in 
1176,  and  died  by  his  own  hand,  1811.  Since  his  death,  his 
works  have  been  collected  by  Tieck,  and  published  with  a  critical 
introduction,  and  memoir  of  their  author.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Kleist  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  restless  character, 
and  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  pre- 
vented him  from  fully  developing  it.  His  principal  production, 
"  Catherine  of  Heilbronn,"  a  dramatic  poem,  is  an  original  c(hi- 
ception,  and  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner.  It  contains  a 
beautiful  picture  of  love  in  its  simplest,  meekest  form,  enduring 
the  rudest  trials,  and  remaining  true  to  itself  to  the  last.  The 
**  Tales"  of  Kleist  surprise  the  English  reader,  by  presenting 
qualities  to  which  one  is  quite  unaccustomed  beyond  the  Bhine. 
They  are  divested  of  all  reflection,  speculation,  and  discursive 
dialogue.  The  author  seems  to  be  in  the  situation  of  a  reporter, 
who  is  in  want  of  space  even  for  a  succinct  detail  of  important 
facts.  The  current  of  the  narrative  is  so  rapid  and  strong,  that 
the  reader  is  irresistibly  carried  to  the  end.  Some  of  these  stories 
are  historical ;  *'  Michael  Kohlhaas,"  for  instance,  is  a  true  and 
stirring  picture  of  the  Lutheran  times.  Others  would  seem  mere 
anecdotes,  if  the  skill  of  the  narrator  and  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  did  not  render  even  the  slightest  incident  of  importance. 
The  style  of  these  productions  is  terse,  nervous,  clear,  and  per- 
fectly original. 

Frederic  Baron  de  U  Motte  Fouqu4  is  the  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  general  of  the  same  name,  who  served  under  Frederic 
the  Great ;  he  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  J  777'  He  was  destined  for 
a  military  career,  and  bore  arms  in  the  early  Prussian  campaign 
against  the  French  revolution.  Afterwards,  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  under  the  auspices  of  the  elder  Schl^;el,  but 
in  the  eventful  year  1813,  he  again  exchanged  the  pen  for  the 
sword.  His  principal  productions  are  romances,  in  which  his 
leaning  towards  the  feudal  times,  and  deare  to  recall  them,  are 
very  evident.  But  as  an  author,  he  is  too  tedious  and  prolix  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  over  the  public.     The  style  and  execii- 
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tioo  of  his  story  of  "  Undine"  are  graceful,  and  the  "  Magic 
Ring"  is  odgtnal*. 

Francis  Honif  a  critic  and  writer  of  fiction,  resides  at  Berlin. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  acquirements  and  commendable 
industry ;  his  style  is  agreeable,  but  the  general  character  of  his 
writings  is  tame. 

We  shall  now  treat  of  aeverai  authors,  whom  we  shall  class 
together,  not  from  tbeir  having  formed  a  school,  hut  from  their 
having  trod  the  same  path.  We  allude  to  German  writers  of  a 
humourous  character,  or  of  a  decidedly  satirical  tendency.  In  the 
literary  history  of  the  last  century,  three  £gure  in  this  category ; 
namely,  Thummel,  Hippel,  and  Lichtenberg'f. 

Thiimmel  was  bom  at  Scbiinfeld,  near  Ldpsic,  in  17^>  ^<1 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  the  latter  town.  He  subse- 
quently became,  first,  privy^councillor,  and  then  minister  of  the 
duchy  of  Cdburg,  but  retired  irom  public  life  so  early  as  1783. 
He  died  in  ISIX  His  first  production  was  a  comic  epic,  but  the 
work  with  which  his  fame  is  identified,  is  his  "Journey  in  the 
Southern  provinces  of  France,  in  the  years  1785  and  I786." 
This,  which  is  a  work  of  fiction,  and  which  contains  scenes  of 
considerable  humour,  would  be  much  too  tedious  for  our  present 
public.  Its  author,  however,  deserves  praise  as  having  been  one 
of  the  6r3t  German  writers,  who  eschewed  the  pedantry  and 
stiffinesa  which  had  hitherto  characterized  the  national  literature. 

Hippel  was  bora,  1741,  in  East  Prussia,  and  died,  1796,  at 
Eonigsberg.  He  was  an  eccentric  character,  of  powerful  mind, 
original  humour  and  singular  habits.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  a  humourist,  but  from  his  polemical  standing  as  a  scholar  of 
Kant,  and  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  sometimes  chooses  to 
involve  both  his  subject  and  the  end  he  has  in  view,  the  circula- 
tion of  his  works  has  never  been  commensurate  with  his  literary 
fame. 

Lichtenberg  was  bom,  1742,  at  Over  Ramstadt,  in  Hesse. 
Darmstadt.     At  the  town  of  Darmstadt,  where  he  was  sent  to 

*  Hii  "  Undine"  and  Ibe  "  Hagic  Ring"  h&Te  kppeued  in  an  Engliah  foim, 
■f-  Some  ^leebnenaof  hia  "lUuatntianaDf  Hogarth"  hare  appeared  in  "Black- 
wood's Hagixine."    The  con  ot  this  remarkable  man  fllli,  at  London,  a  diplomatie 
poet  from  the  Court  of  Hanover, 
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school,  his  talents  and  industry  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
sovereign,  who  took  bim  under  his  protection  and  supported  him. 
In  1^63,  we  find  him  at  Gottingen,  commencing  his  astrono- 
mical studies.  He  diortly  became  Professor  at  the  University, 
and,  as  such,  made  two  or  three  visits  to  Liondon,  about  the  year 
1TJ0-  His  acquaintance  with  England  and  English  literature 
was  very  extensive,  and  contributed  greatly  to  mould  his  literary 
cbanctsT.  He  took  great  interest  la  our  theatre,  on  which,  and 
its  hero,  Garrick,  his  letters  are  very  interesting.  In  1773)  he 
wrote  a  witty  attack  on  Lavater,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  becoming,  subsequently,  the  friend  of  the  phyBioguo- 
mist  About  the  same,  he  engaged  in  a  literary  quarrel  with 
Zimmerman,  who  returned  his  sportive  satires  with  virulent 
abuse.  Lichtenberg  was  a  man  of  most  varied  attainments.  His 
proper  province  was  natural  philosophy,  in  many  departments  of 
which,  particularly  in  the  science  of  electricity,  he  has  made 
important  discoveries.  Philolt^y,  also  occupied  a  share  of  his 
attention,  for  we  find  him  in  I7BI  attacking  Voss,  on  the  defects 
of  his  theory  of  Greek  pronunciation.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
and  that  on  which  his  fame  as  a  humorist  is  chiefly  grounded, 
is  his  "Complete  Explanation  of  Hogarth's  Copper-plates,'^  in 
which  he  has  fuUy  entered  into  the  spirit  of  our  artist.  He  diedj 
February  24, 1799- 

The  principal  humourists  of  whom  Germany  has  had  to  boast 
during  the  present  century,  are  Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter, 
HofFinan  and  Chamisso.  Richter,  commonly  called  Jean  Paul, 
was  bom  at  Wunscedel,  near  Baireuth,  March  fil,  1763.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Hof,  near  his  native 
place,  and  in  I78O,  lie  went  to  study  at  the  University  of  Leipsic 
He  was  originally  intended  for  a  clergyman,  but  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  his  academical  career,  he  neglected  his  theolo- 
gical pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  father, 
whose  pecuniary  means  were  very  limited,  dying  young,  he  was 
subject  to  much  anxiety  and  embarrassment,  particularly  on 
account  of  his  widowed  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  as  an 
author  and  tutor,  sufBcicnt  money  for  both  their  support.     In 
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1700,  he  accepted  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  at  a  small  place 
called  Sohwareenbach.  It  was  here  that  he  made  those  important 
■tudies  on  the  infant  character,  and  on  the  gradual  development 
of  the  mind,  the  results  of  which  enrich  his  later  works.  The 
erents  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  author  are  few  and  unimpor- 
tant. In  1794,  he  changed  his  residence  at  Schwarzenbach  for 
Hof,  whence,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  North  of  Grermany,  where,  his  fame  having  already 
preceded  him,  he  experienced  the  most  gratifying  reception.  He 
married  in  1803,  and  settled  at  Baireuth,  where  he  died,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1825. 

The  character  of  Hichter,  like  that  of  his  writings,  was  com< 
pounded  of  the  sentimental  and  the  humourous.  He  had  the  heut 
of  a  woman  and  the  head  of  a  philosopher.  No  human  being 
ever  felt  more  profoundly,  but  none  erer  submitted  his  feelings  to 
a  closer  analysis,  or  speculated  upon  them  with  greater  freedom. 
The  susceptibilities  of  Jean  Paul  were  not  temporary  and 
evanescent,  but  permanent  and  grounded  in  the  very  essence  of 
his  nature.  His  affecdons  were  always  alive;  his  heart  was 
always  warm ;  his  whole  life  was  one  strenuous  outpouring  of 
inborn  love.  This  same  heavenly  quality  pervades  his  humourous 
as  well  as  his  sentimental  scenes.  He  has  a  kind  smile  for  those 
follies  and  weaknesses  inherent  in  our  nature,  which  he  would 
shame  by  exposure,  but  not  shock  by  rudely  attacking.  Some- 
tintes  he  treats  even  with  affection  those  old  foibles  of  our  human 
kind,  which  have  accompanied  it  from  its  earliest  date,  and  of 
which  the  most  distant  future  will  hardly  see  it  divested. 

Unfortunately,  the  conceptions  of  Jean  Paul  are  not  executed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  them.  His  style  has  often  been  animad- 
verted on,  but  never,  we  thiok,  sufRciently  censured.  The  plans 
of  his  works  are  often  strangely  incongruous,  loosely  followed  out 
and  capriciously  interrupted.  His  dictionary  is  about  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  any  other  German  classic,  but  he  is  not  so 
essentially  difficult  as  intentionally  obscure.  He  drags  in  similies 
out  of  the  abstractest  sciences,  and  is  repeatedly  guilty  of  the 
most  uncalled-for  digression!i.  For  these  reasons,  though  be  has 
been  very  {wpuUr  in  Germany,  his  fame  has  never  been  acknow- 
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ledged  by  the  learoed.  Schiller,  for  instaDce,  seems  to  have 
regarded  him  as  an  unaccountable  being,  with  whom  he  could 
have  little  fellowship,  and  whom  it  was  difficult  properly  to 
understand.  Goethe  barely  acknowledges  his  genius,  and  then 
hastens  to  censure  his  wilful  neglect  of  it.  The  critics  by  pro- 
fession passed  him  over,  for  the  most  port,  unnoticed.  For  the 
causes  above-mentioned,  the  popularity  of  Jean  Paul  has  of  late 
years  declined  in  Germany,  and  he  can  never  become  a  favourite 
abroad*. 

Principal  Works  of  RicfUer.  Greenland  Trials  (1783). 
Selection  from  the  Devil's  Papers  (1788).  Hesperus  (1794). 
Quintus  Fixlein  (1796)-  Biographical  BecreatioDs  under  the 
skull  of  a  Giantess  (1796).  The  Campaner  Valley,  or  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  (1798).  Titan  (1806).  Eatzenberger's 
Journey  to  the  Bath  (1809).  Levana,  or  a  Theory  of  Education 
(1807). 

HoShian  was  born  at  Eonigsberg,  January  24, 177^-  ^^  *as 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  was  appointed  in  1808,  assessor  in  the 
government  district  of  Posen.  In  1803,  he  visited  Warsaw,  in 
some  ofliciBl  capacity,  but  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1806, 
finished  bis  career  in  that  city.  In  1816,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  counsellor  in  the  court  of  judicature  of  Berlin,  where 
he  died  July  24,  1822.  From  his  youth  he  devoted  bis  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  music.  His  productions  are  a  farrago  of 
the  humourous  and  the  horrible.  To  some  of  them,  the  reader  is 
at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  characters  to  affix,  there  is  something 
so  ludicrous  in  the  terror  they  sometimes  in^ire. 

The  original  tendency  of  Hofl'man's  character  seems  to  have 
been  towards  the  comic,  and  that  he  cultivated  this  vein  with 
great  success,  is  fully  shown  in  his  "  History  of  Master  Flea," 
and  "  The  Confesdons  of  the  Cat,  Murr."  In  other  works,  as  in 
the  "  Night-pieces,**  and  the  <'  Devil^s  Elixir,^  the  terrible  is  the 
almost  exclusive  feature,  and  is  portrayed  with  wild  force  and  in 
the  strongest  colours.     The  genius  of  HoBinan  was  convulsive, 

*  Some  single  tale*  and  ■peeimeni  have  been  pablialied  in  an  Eugliih  form :  as 
in  the  collections  ot  "  G«nna)i  Romance,"  "  The  Lingaitt,"  aiid  some  periodical 
worlui  Those  who  combine  in  one  idea  the  writings  of  Bnrlon  and  of  Stenie,  wUJ 
fonn  no  li«d  conception  of  the  good  Rioter. 
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and  bia  temperament  unhappy.  The  diacm^  of  hia  nature  he 
increased  by  satisfying  its  cravings  for  undue  excitement.  He 
became  the  victim  of  his  own  imagination,  and  was  himself  ap- 
palled at  the  terrors  which  it  conjured  up  at  his  beck.  At  last, 
his  creations  became  nothing  but  caricatures,  and  his  mental 
vision  diseased  and  distorted.  The  intemperate  habits  in  which 
he  finally  indulged  hastened  his  death,  which  was  brought  about 
by  a  nervous  disease,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age*. 

Chamiaso  is  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  emigrated  in  hie 
childhood  to  Germany.  He  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt, 
in  Champagne,  I78I.  During  the  war  against  France,  he 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  bore  arms  against  Napoleon. 
In  1815,  he  accompanied  young  Kotzebue  in  his  journey  round 
the  world,  and  was  absent  three  years.  He  resides  at  present  at 
Berlin.  Chamisso^s  proper  character  is  that  of  a  botanist  and 
naturalist  generally,  but  his  book,  "  The  strange  history  of 
Peter  Schlemil,  or  the  Man  without  a  Shadow,"  has  earned  him 
literary  fame.  The  conception  of  this  story  is  original,  and  the 
execution  ingenious.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  productions  little 
cultivated  in  our  practical  age.  It  is  the  offspring  of  an  imagin- 
ation, which  has  no  evident  aim,  except  the  pleasure  of  creating. 
No  critic,  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  succeeded  in  fastening  a 
moral  on  this  singular  fiction-f-. 

The  German  dramatists  since  Schiller,  have  followed  two 
directions ;  both  of  which  may  be  traced  to  his  example.  The 
one  is  a  modem  adaptation  of  the  fatalism  of  the  ancients, 
which  is  what  he  attempted  in  the  "  Bride  of  Messina."  Several 
writers  have  foUowed  him  in  this  line,  and  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  public,  though  not  with  the  critics.  We  may 
instance  here,  the  dramatic  labours  of  Werner,  Mijllner,  and 
Grillparzer.     One  of  Werner's  most  remarkable  works,  is  "  The 

■  Tbe  "  Devil's  Elixir"  hu  been  «rell  tranalttcd  into  Englisli,  Bod  !■  »  work 
that  will  delight  tha  loren  of  the  Sapenutural  BonuDtic, — belon^g  1^  tlie  cUu 
of  "  The  HoDk,"  by  Lewii,  aod  "  Melmoth,"  by  H&turb.  It  kbounda  in  the 
Sereest  tnnritioiu  from  comedy  to  mdo-dmnu,  and  oontuna  many  happy  deaerip- 
tiona,  and  bnrnii^  expiewions. 

■f-  It  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Boirriiig,  but  under  the  name  of  a  wronf; 
anthor,  De  la  Motte  Foaqoi  bdng  aubetitated  on  the  title  page  foi  Chamiwo. 
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34th  of  February,*"  so  called  from  that  day  having  been  ever  fatal 
to  a  family,  three  tnetnbere  of  which,  a  father,  mother,  and  tbor 
BOD,  form  the  dramatis  peraotuB.  Werner  was  a  man  of 
remarkably  eccentric  character,  and  extremely  fickle  in  his  belief- 
He  was  first  a  strenuous  Protestant,  and  as  such)  wrote  his  "Martin  , 
Luther,  or  the  Consecration  of  Fower,^  in  which  the  rude  charac- 
ter of  the  Saxon  monk  is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  heavenly 
missioi].  Catholicism  palls  before  bim,  and  all  their  cherished 
prejudices  desert  its  devotees.  Catherine  of  Bora,  the  nun,  who 
at  first  abhors  bis  very  name,  no  sooner  beholds  him,  than  she 
finds  herself  at  once  converted  to  Protestantism,  and  destined  to 
be  his  wife.  But  scarcely  had  Werner  written  this  remarkaUe 
drama,  that  he  himself  became  a  Catholic,  and  as  if  to  atone  for 
his  former  heresy,  entered  a  religious  order.  His  subsequent 
works  have  the  same  tendency  (but  in  a  more  extravagant 
degree)  as  those  of  Frederic  Schlegel,  and  the  more  decided 
Catholics  of  the  Romantic  School.  To  promote  the  prc^fress  of 
the  papal  religion  was  now  the  grand  object  of  all  he  wrote. 
This  is  very  evident  in  his  "  Sons  of  the  Valley,"  in  which  a  moat 
enchanting  picture  is  drawn  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
But  parts  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  other  principal  drama,  "  The 
Cross  on  the  East  Sea,"  are  so  extremely  mystical,  that  they 
ordinary  comprehension.     Werner  died  in  1823. 

Miiltner  is  chiefly  known  by  his  tragedy  of  "  Guilt,"  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  class  of  dramas.  These  may  be  easily  defined; 
their  dialogue  is  lyrical  and  harmonious,  and  g^ves  great  scope  to 
histrionic  declamation ;  their  catastrophes  are  brought  about  by 
decrees  of  fate,  and  are  generally  of  an  appalling  nature,  calcu. 
latcd  to  produce  a  solemn  theatrical  effect. 

At  the  time  Milliner's  high-sounding  verses  were  first  published, 
they  were  always  on  the  lips  of  the  German  youth,  and  bis  bold 
figures  were  universally  admired.  How  often  have  the  following 
lines  from  the  tragedy  of  **  Guilt "  been  enthusiastically  quoted  ! 

It  ia  «leu  that  HeU  is  open. 

And  ita  luiiil  NflBCtioii 

Gleams  through  the  night. 
So  that  the  paths  an  visblo, 
Which  the  devil  tnoda  on  earth. 
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Mullner  appeared  at  a  poet  late  in  Ufe,  and  his  education  was 
unfavourable  to  his  literary  progress ;  his  early  studies  had  been 
devoted  to  law  and  mathematicB.  This  accounts  for  bis  forced 
dignity,  and  laboured  style;  and  for  his  want  of  genuine  sim- 
plicity. From  1820  to  1825,  he  edited  the  "  Morgenblatt,"  where 
his  critical  sarcasm  created  him  a  host  of  enemies.  He  died 
in  1829. 

Grillparzer  merely  deserves  mention  as  a  successful  writer  of 
this  BchooL  Bis  most  noted  plays  are  "The  Ancestress,^  and 
"  Sappho." 

Of  the  dramatists  who  followed  the  general  system  of  Schiller, 
Eoemer  is  the  moet  remarkable.  But  his  genius  was  rather  lyric 
than  dramatic,  and  his  heroes  instead  of  being  tragically  pathetic, 
are  often  only  sentimentally  weak.  The  moet  valuable  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  songs  breathing  a  fiery  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
hatred  to  foreign  oppression,  published  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
Lyre  and  tlie  Sword."  He  was  killed  in  the  Liberation-war,  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  and  his  memory  was  long  held  sacred  by 
the  youth  of  bis  time. 

Among  the  latest  writers  for  the  German  stage,  appear 
Houwald,  Auffenberg  and  Raupach,  but  none  even  of  their  most 
popular  tragedies  can  lay  claim  to  distinguished  merit. 

The  most  famous  lyric  poets  of  whom  Germany  at  present  boasts, 
are  Uhland,  Schwab,  Riickert,  and  Count  Platen.  Chamisso,  too, 
of  whona  we  made  mention  aa  a  humourist,  has  also  distinguished 
himself  in  this  character. 

Uhland  is  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his  verse  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  style.  His  muse  is  angelically  pure,  and  there  is  a 
sweet  melanclioly  in  his  strain,  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges  so 
far,  as  to  have  incurred  the  charge  of  effeminacy.  Goethe 
expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  constitution  of  his  muse  was  ctm- 
sumptive.  His  dramas  have  not  been  very  successful.  He  is 
said  to  be  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  the  Minnesingers 
and  Troubadours. 

Schwab,  like  Uhland,  his  friend,  is  a  Suabian,  and  is  a  suc- 
cessful follower  of  the  latter.  Id  conjunction  with  Chamisso,  he 
now  edits  the  "  Muses'  Almanack." 
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CouDt  Platen  is  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  and  correctness  of  his  German  verse.  His  metrical 
proficiency  exceeds  that  of  all  his  predecesaors,  even  of  Schlegel 
Infnself.  Some  time  ago  he  attracted  great  attention  from  the 
eothusiastic  confidence  with  which  he  promised  grea.t  performances. 

Bijokert  is  an  Oriental  scholar  of  vast  acquisitions,  whose 
tn^rical  skill  [is  equal  to  (hat  of  Platen,  and  who  lays  juster 
claiqis  to  originality.  His  versified  translations  from  Eastern 
modelp,  have  excited  astonishment  even  in  Germany,  and  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  any  other  European  language.  Many  of 
his  original  poems  are  as  perfect  in  their  sphere,  aa  those  of 
Uhland.  But  even  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  some  of 
these  poets,  would  probably  disappoint  the  English  student;  the 
range  of  German  lyric  poetry  is  more  limited  than  our  own, 
and  its  construction  is  much  more  artificial;  its  character  is  often 
too  ornamental,  and  its  end  and  aim  too  exclusively  artistic. 

The  political  fever  of  modem  times  has  not  failed  in  Germany 
as  in  other  countries,  to  affect  the  literature  of  the  day.  We 
shall  briefly  notice  the  man  whose  writings  betray  its  iufluence 
in  every  page,  and  who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  new  Ger- 
man school — Henry  Heine.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  the 
talent  of  this  author,  but  it  is  perverted  or  unhealthy.  The 
extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  though  it  may  attract  at  first,  is 
BO  forced  and  unnatural,  as  finally  to  disgust  the  reader.  General 
extravagance  we  can  admire,  without  seeking  to  chill  it  with 
criticism,  for  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  range  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  Heine  is  a  comedian  who  is  always  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  public.  In  all  his  works,  there  is  a  constant  craving 
after  effect.  He  is  but  a  pseudo-poet — there  where  he  ia  thought 
to  have  succeeded  best,  we  hold  that  he  has  juggled  most  Even 
the  quaint  pathos  of  his  "  Book  of  Songs,"  (which  has  found  so 
many  admirers,)  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  stdemn  mockery. 
His  four  volumes  of  R^aeHlder,  (Pictures  of  Travel,)  contain 
many  startling,  and  some  witty  antitheses,  but  nothing  which 
leaves  a  permanent  or  gratifying  impression.  His  works  may 
furnish  a  little  temporary  amusement,  but  they  are  not  perennially 
refreshing,  like  the  genuine  creations  of  genius.     His  book  on 
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German  literature  coDtains,  amongst  many  inaccurscks,  some 
brilliant  ideas,  happily  expressed;  but  he  would  aeem  to  have  no 
settled  opinioDs  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  to  write 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  smart  things,  or  of  gratifying 
personal  pique.  On  the  French  he  has  lavished  flattery,  which 
would  be  coarse  from  any  lips,  but  which  is  unnatural  from 
those  of  a  German,  and  which,  its  objects  will  regard  as  no  grent 
compliment  The  vanity  of  Heine  is  such,  that  perhaps  no  other 
writer  of  any  age  or  country  has  indulged  in  such  indefatigable 
admiratitm  of  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  define  distinctly  the 
object  of  Heine's  writings ;  their  tendency  sometimes  appears  to 
be  republican,  though  at  others,  he  asserts  that  he  is  a  most 
devoted  advocate  of  monarchy.  The  anti-christian  tendency  of 
his  writings,  is,  however,  very  evident  throughout,  nor  does  he 
take  much  pains  to  conceal  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  some  small  disciples  of  a  new  little 
German  school,  who  have  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
s«vile  admiration  of  the  French,  and  s  propenaty  to  sneer  at 
their  own  country.  One  individual  who  is  sometimes  coupled 
with  this  group,  is  Boeme,  Utely  dead,  a  critic,  and  the  author 
of  a  work  in  several  volumes,  entitled  "  Letters  from  Paris," 
(1830-4,)  the  subject-matter  of  which  was  the  politics  of  tlie 
day.  The  notoriety  which  this  production  has  obtained,  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  its  levity  and  boldness,  qualities  hitherto 
unknown  in  German  political  discussion,  than  to  any  intrinsic 
importance.     Boeme,  like  Heine,  was  of  Jewish  extraction. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  compelled  to  close  our  history  of  German 
literature  with  some  of  the  least  illustrious  of  its  names.  And  to 
illustrate  better  the  whole  subject,  we  shall  append  a  most  impor- 
tant, however  painful  remark,  emanating  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  one 
of  its  best  informed  as  well  as  warmest  friends. 

"  In  Richter  alone,  among  the  great  (and  even  sometimes  truly 
moral)  writers  of  his  day,  do  we  find  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
expressly  insisted  on;  nay  so  much  as  incidentally  alluded  to. 
This  is  a  fact  well  meriting  investigation  and  reflection,  but  here 
is  not  the  place  for  treating  it.  The  two  venerable  Jacobis 
belong  in  character,  if  scarcely  in  date,  to  an  older  school;  so  also 
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does  Herder,  from  whom  Bichter  learned  much,  both  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  loved  and 
revet«nced  beyoDd  any  other.  Wieland  is  intelligible  enou^ ; 
a  sceptic  in  the  style  of  Bollngbroke  and  Shaftesbury,  what  we 
call  a  French  or  Scotch  sceptic,  a  rather  shallow  species.  Leasing 
also  is  a  sceptic,  but  of  a  much  nobler  sort;  a  doubter,  who 
deserved  to  believe*.'* 

■  Genun  Romaiiw,  vilh  BlogniAiMl  snd  Crilieal  NoUm^  toI,  iii.  p.  lA. 
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HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WBITEB8  OF 
GEEMANY. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injuitice  to  paw  over  in  total  nlaoM 
■sod;  other  Dames  which  have  ornameDted  the  Utentura  of 
Germany  ia  varioiu  departments  less  pt^ular  amons  general 
readers.  To  illustrate  jtfoperly  the  merits  of  her  ecjeotifitf,  his> 
twical,  antiquarian,  thedogical  and  statistical  writers  would 
demand  an  entiie  Tolume ;  we  shall  content  ouraelvea  in  this  place 
with  a  bare  enunmwtioa, 

John  VMi  MiiUer  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  historians:  his 
"  UniTetsol  History"  abounds  in  prdbund  reflections,  and  is  the 
Ihiit  of  elaborate  research,  produced  in  an  eloquent  and  c«t- 
densed  form* :  his  History  of  Switzerland  has  not  yet  found  a 
tnusUtor  into  our  language)  but  is  still  more  valued  in  Gwmany. 
The  wotIes  of  Heeren,  Raumer,  and  c^  Niebuhrf,  are  well  known 
■mongflt  us.     Luden,  Leo,  and  Wochuuuth,  are  less  familiar. 

All  nations  assign  the  palm  to  German  oommentatnv  on  the 
ancient  writers ;  to  German  philologists,  lexioographnv,  etymolo- 
^sts  and  grammarians :  in  that  country,  indeed,  the  old  classical 
taste  finds  its  fondest  home,  and  perhaps  iu  last  stronghold. 
Addung,  Boeclch,  Grimm,  Heyne,  Von  Hammer,  William  von 
Humboldt,  Scbveighiiuger,  Bekker,  and  Wolff,  are  illustrious 
members  of  the  above  class. 

■  TniuUted  by  Dr.  Prichud,  of  Bristol,  wlu)  Ii  well  Imown  u  ui  origliul 
«it(«r.  Ita  onl;  blemidi  li  tbe  wtmwl,  timid,  and  MjatetioM  tons  In  iriitak  tk« 
Mithor  Insts  of  nllgioii. 

t  Nesrly  all  Che  worka  of  Heeren  h»Te  beoi  traniUted  into  Engliali,  and  have 
bem  pnbliilied  bj  Mr.  Talbajra  of  Oxford,  who  baa  been  ret]'  inaliimteulal  In 
dotliiig  maiQ'  atandard  Oennan  woiks  in  an  En^iili  dieaa.  B«<iiiier*i  moat  i]»- 
portaat  wotk  (UlatM^of  the  HdunateuChn)  it  pramiaed  in  Englidi,  but  liaa  not  yet 
appeared.  Of  Niebohr'a  work  on  Roma  tbere  are  two  twulaUom,  of  which  tha 
meat  complete  ia  by  ThirlwBlI  and  Han.  A  pleaainglifaof  the&therofNiabahr, 
— diatinguiahed  by  hia  tisTela  in  Arabia,  and  written  by  the  historian,  hia  son, — 
baa  been  ttaiudated  by  Staehle  in  one  of  tiie  munbera  of  tin  "  Ltbnffy  of  Usaful 
Knoiriedge." 
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The  theological  writers  are  not  to  be  r^arded  with  such  . 
cordial  respect,  because,  however  extensive  may  be  their  attain* 
ments,  and  bowevar  acute  their  criticism,  it  is  impossible  to  deay 
that  some  of  the  roost  eminait,  as  well  as  many  of  the  less  coo- 
sjHcuous,  have  distorted  and  defaced  the  plain  language  of  the 
New  Testaroent,  aad  have  endeavoured  to  substitute  in  its  place  a 
spurious  and  feeble  interpretation  of  Christianity, — destroying  the 
toKs  of  its  miracles,  introducing  natuml  causes  in  the  room  of 
supernatural  agency,  and  degrading  our  Saviour  from  his  divine 
birth,  A  few  tbeoli^aos  still,  however,  maintain  an  unequal 
contest  in  favour  of  the  genuine  doctrines,  which  are  the  only 
•olid  foundation  of  virtue  and  happiness :  and  the  I>est  wish  whidi 
a  friend  c^  Germany  can  cherish  is,  that  this  small  but  noble 
band  may  daily  increase  and  extend  its  influence.  Gesenius, 
Griesbach,  Michaelis,  Moeheim,  Paulus,  Schleiennacher,  Tholuck 
and  Wegschneider  are  some  of  the  most  remarlcable  names  in  the 
tbeolo^cal  catalogue*. 

In  the  cultivation  of  systematic  gec^;raphy  and  of  statistics,  the 
Germans  will  readily  be  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled.  The 
great  work  of  Busching  set  an  example  for  future  geographers, 
but  it  has  nowhere  been  so  ably  followed  as  among  his  own 
countrymen,  who  have  advanced  in  rapid  succession.  Hassd, 
Stein,  Ritter,  Crome,  Meusd,  Malchus,  and  Schnabel,  are  all 
classic  names  in  geography  and  statistics.  Burdach,  Bickes, 
Cannabicb,  Casper,  Finke,  Hofihian,  Julius,  Lichtenstmi,  Mem- 
minger,  Mittermaier,  and  some  oUiera,  deserve  most  honourable 
mention  also  under  ibis  head. 

Intimately  connected  and  blended  with  the  statistical  and 
geographical  writers  are  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
political  philosophy  and  state-economy.  To  this  class  belong 
Schubert,  author  of  the  "  Manual  of  the  Universal  State-economy 
of  Europe,"  {Handbuch  der  AUgemeinsn  Staatakutuie  von 
Europa,)  Poelitz ;  Von  Rotteck  and  Welcker,  who  ore  publish- 
ing an  extensive  Dictionary  of  Political  Science  (StaaU'Lexikon) 
at  Altona ;  Malchus,  Rau,  and  not  a  few  others. 

'  Hon  iiifoniutMn  lu  Uua  bead  will  befound  in  our  cbcpler  on  Bsligioik.  Tba 
Oomui  diTiDM  bkTe  obtMned  mora  transUton  in  tlw  United  States  than  in 
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Anxmg  the  moat  distiDguistied  authorities  in  juriifvudence  are 
Savigny,  Hugo,  Bwsh,  Guia,  and  Mittennaier;  in  do  country  is 
the  philoflophj  of  legislati(»  more  sedulously  iDvestigated,  and  in 
none  are  more  learned  lawyers  to  be  found.  It  is  true  that  the 
forms  of  trial,  and  the  )MX>Gedure  of  courts  of  justice,  do  not 
correspond  in  excellence  with  the  character  of  the  juriscoDSults ; 
but  this  circumstance  b  not  peculiar  to  Germany.  Everywhere 
we  observe  that  improvements  in  the  administratioo  of  justice 
■ddom  emanate  from  the  professors  of  law,  but  are  generally 
f(»ced  upon  them  by  the  pn^ress  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
gradual  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind.  lodepeodently  of 
this,  the  lawyer  in  Germany  is  more  cramped  by  the  pressure  of 
political  customs  and  institutims  than  in  some  other  countries. 

The  most  celebrated  anatomists  and  physiolt^sts  of  whom 
modem  Germany  has  had  to  boast  are,  Liebo'kUhn,  the  three 
Meckels,  Zinn,  Wrisberg,  Mayer,  Walther,  Soeomiering,  Loder, 
Gall,  Seller,  Weber,  Blumenbach*,  Budolphif,  Tiedemano, 
Nitzach,  Purkinje,  Treviranus,  Carusif,  Burdach,  Baer,  Bathke, 
Otto,  Muller§,  Wagner.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  Frank,  Horn, 
andHufeUndy  have  distinguished  themselves  generally;  Swediaur 
and  Schmidt  in  treating  of  syjAilitic  diseases;  Stuetz  in  cata- 
lepsy; Marcus,  Hildebrandt,  and  Albers  in  fevers,  particularly  in 
typhus ;  Kreysig  in  diseases  of  the  heart ;  Reuss  and  Kiefer  in 
exantbematoua  disorders;  Golis  in  hydrocephalus^,  and  Puchdt 
in  diseases  of  the  vdns.  The  chief  surgeons  of  modem  times  are 
Richter,  Beer,  Schmidt,  Himly,  Langenbeck,  Bust,  Bedi, 
Walther,  Von  Graefe**,  and  Von  Ammon. 

*  This  aiiutrioas  nteru  hM  ilwkfs  been  the  true  friend  of  EngUnd.  Hi* 
voibB,  which  He  eqiuDf  eraipiciiDiiB  for  their  aenme;,  eondenHtion,  and 
eleguice  of  stjle,  hare  been  afanoM  aU  tmulatad  into  Engliib.  He  may  be  eon- 
Mderedaa  the  fotbei  and  almMt  the  founder  of  modeninatnralhittory. 

t  The  fimt  part  of  his  "  TbjKfAogj,"  whkh  ii  ralnable  e^ecaally  [for  it*  UUIo- 
gi^hical  part,  baa  been  tnaalated. 

$  The  "  CtmipaiBtiTe  Anatomy"  of  Canu  baa  been  twnalated  by  Mr,  Gore,  at 
Bath. 

§  Whose  "  Phynology"  hai  lately  appeared  in  English,  aa  wen  a«  that  cfllada- 

II  Well  known  in  England  by  hie  "  Art  of  proloiipng  Uh,"  which  Goelbe,  a 
gemdne  epicurean,  proiionneed  to  be  the  Art  nf  mufarinf  I^'  lethmfc 
%  Traoalated  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Gooch.  *'  A  natire  of  Poland, 
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It »  binly  juat  to  declare  that  the  German  medical  men  are 
the  mmt  leaned  of  aU  Europe  in  all  which  relates  to  the  literature 
of  tbdr  Hienoe.  Nowhere  are  the  pnUminary  examinationB  to 
Mvere,  and  in  thair  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  they  amply 
partake  of  the  usual  aooomplishment  of  their  countrymen.  In  the 
branches  of  f(»cosio  medicine,  medical  police,  and  ophthalmic 
surgery  they  stand  at  the  head  of  their  European  brethren ;  and 
we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wmng  in  awarding  to  tbem  the  palm 
in  theoretical  pharmacy,  in  medical  botany,  and  in  dietetics. 
More  than  all  others  they  have  cultivated  the  obscure  and  unpro- 
mising  study  of  animal  magnetism.  Hthnemann  of  Ldpsic  has 
fbunded  a  doctrine  of  homoeopathy,— of  which  it  is  here  sufficient 
to  tay  that  it  doea  not  rank  among  its  followers  a  single  disUn* 
guiahed  name,  and  that  it  has  utteriy  failed,  when  subjected  to 
the  sUtlatical  test 

Among  the  natural  phUosophers  and  natural  historians  may  be 
pre-eminently  ranked  the  names  of  Herschell,  F.  H.  A.  Von 
Humboldt,  Gauss,  Oken,  Scheele,  and  last,  but  far  from  the 
least,  Cuvier,  who  was  bom  at  Montbeliard,  in  the  then  duchy  of 
Wurtanberg,  and  who  received  his  education  at  Stuttgard. 
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AreiiteeU,  Seulplorty  Painten.  Encouroffemmt  t^orded  la  tha  Fins 
Art*  at  Munich  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  B^Uetiont  on  tht 
JterulU.  Importance  of  affordtng  frte  Acctu  to  PuMic  Edi/icti  atii 
OoUeetioiu.     Mvne  m  Chrntany.     The  Drama. 

Pasbimg  over  ancient  art,  we  opeo  the  page  of  modem  German 
arcliitecture  with  a  notice  of  Frederic  Weiabrenner,  who  was 
born  at  Carkrufae  ia  VJ^t  and  who  died  there  in  182&  Hit 
Bt;le  was  rather  heavyi  and  bis  imitation  of  the  andents  not 
alwajB  successful :  indeed,  he  was  more  remarkable  as  having 
founded  a  school  which  boasted  of  sereral  men  of  talent,  than  tat 
anything  which  be  effected  himself  as  an  architect  MoUer  of 
Darmstadt,  Burmti  of  Frankfort,  and  Huebsch  of  Carlsruh^ 
were  all  his  scholars.  Moller  is  the  architect  of  the  theatre,  and  of 
the  Cathdic  church  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  at  Darmstadt*. 

A  friend  of  Weinbrenner,  Von  Thouret,  Professor  at  Stuttgard, 
was  bom  at  Ludwigaburg  in  176^  «>d  was  intended  at  first  for  a 
painter.  He  was  educated  in  Italy.  It  was  to  him  that  Goethe 
entrusted  the  completion  of  the  palace  and  the  erection  of  the 
theatre  at  Weimar. 

The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  modern  German  archi- 
tecture are  those  of  Frederic  Schinkel,  a  Prussian,  bora  in  l?^^* 
and  of  Leo  Von  £lenze,  now  at  Munich,  bom  at  Hildesbeim, 
in  1784.  They  distinguished  themselves  advantageously  from 
Weinbrenner  and  his  scholars,  by  a  more  intimate  comprehension 
of  ancient  art,  and  by  a  display  of  original  and  creative  power; 
and  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the 
modem  German  school  of  Architecture.  Elenze  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  his  correctness  and  purity  of  style,  Schinkel  for 
his  originality.  Amongst  the  works  of  the  former,  are  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Ionic 
*  Some  of  HoUer'i  wotb  b«Te  been  Inuultted  into  En^iah. 
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order;  the  new  Eonigsbau  in  the  Florentine  style;  the  All- 
Saints^  chapel  in  the  Byzantioian  manner,  and  the  Eaufhaiu 
in  the  Venetian.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  conatructioD 
of  the  Walhalla.  Schinkel  was  educated  as  a  painter,  and 
seems  more  disposed  to  copy  from  his  imaginatioo  than  from  the 
ancients.  He  sometimes  proceeds,  however,  to  a  certain  degree 
in  the  spirit  of  the  classic  world,  and  of  the  middle  ages,  as  in  his 
Hauptwache  at  Berlin,  and  in  his  mcKiument  on  the  Kreuzberg: 
but  his  more  remarkable  edifices,  such  as  the  new  Werder  church, 
the  Singing  Academy,  and  the  Museum,  at  Berlin,  are  in  a 
style  entirely  his  own. 

A  celebrated  German  architect  of  modem  date  was  Von  Fischer, 
Professor  at  Munich,  who  died  young.  Amongst  his  scholars  we 
may  enumerate  Gaertner,  who  was  made  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  Munich  in  1820,  and  Superintendant  of  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Manufactory,  and  who  built  the  Library  and  Ludwig's  church 
there  in  the  pure  Byzantinian  style;  and  OhrouUer,  who  was 
commissioned  to  erect  a  monument  and  school  at  Wittelsbach,  the 
ancestral  residenceof  the  Bavarian  royal  family,  in  the  old  German 
style,  to  which  of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid. 
A  work  on  that  subject  has  been  written  by  Moller,  and  a 
splendid  one  on  the  Cologne  Cathedral  by  Boisserie.  The 
Florinus  church  at  Coblenz  has  been  lately  restored,  and  a  new 
church  at  Treis  built  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Von  Lassaulx.  Among 
the  minor  schools  of  architecture  In  Germany,  we  may  mention 
that  of  Jussow  at  Cassel,  in  which  Buhl  and  Mueller  of  Gottingen 
were  educated.  Chateauneuf  and  Ludolf  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  Hamburg,  where  the  former  has  erected  the  Ex- 
change, and  the  latter,  the  Bank.  Professor  Thuermer,  the 
architect  of  the  Dresden  Post-office,  has  gained,  of  late  years,  con- 
siderable reputation  in  Saxony.  On  the  whole,  the  architectural 
art  may  be  said  to  flourish  now  in  Germany,  particularly  when 
we  compare  its  present  state  with  the  low  ebb  to  which  it  was 
reduced  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century*. 

The  oldest  of  the  more  celebrated  German  living  sculptors  are, 
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DaDoecker,  Schadow,  and  Ohmacht.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able works  vhicb  the  first  has  executed  of  late  years  are,  an 
admirable  figure  of  Christ* ;  a  figure  of  Faith  praying,  for  the 
moDumeDt  of  the  Princess  Ida  of  Oldenburg ;  and  a  statue  of  JcAm 
the  Baptist,  for  the  Grecian  chapel  on  the  Rothenbag.  Of  his 
sidiolars  we  may  mention,  Distelbarth  of  Stutlgard,  noted  f<M-  his 
vases  and  bas-reliefs ;  Zwerger  of  Frankfort,  for  his  statue  of 
St.  Mark,  and  of  Ganymede,  and  his  bust  of  J.  H.  Voes ;  and 
Wagner  of  Stuttgard,  for  his  statues  of  Ariadne  and  Bacchus, 
his  busts  and  bas-reliefs.  Ohmacht  is  Professor  at  Strasburg,  and 
has  lately  executed  a  bust  of  Klopstock  for  the  duke  of  Olden- 
burg, and  a  marble  statue  of  Hebe.  The  fruits  of  Schadow's 
recent  labours  are  the  statue  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and  that 
of  Blucber  at  Rostock. 

Thorwaldseo,  the  Dane,  has  had  several  German  scholars,  of 
whom  the  most  noted  are.  Von  der  Launitz,  Freund,  and  Herr- 
man.  But  there  has,  hitherto,  been  only  one  great  school  of 
sculpture  in  Germany,  that  of  Schadow,  to  which  Ranch  and 
Tieck  belmig.  Christian  Rauch,  Professor  to  the  Academy  at 
Berlin,  b  remarkable  for  the  truth,  grace  and  power  of  his  execu- 
tion. His  works  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  an  imaginative  mind.  He  possesses  (he 
secret  of  giving  a  dignified  effect  to  modern  costume.  He  has 
recently  executed  busts  of  Zelter  and  Schleiermacher,  a  colossal 
Etatue  of  Frederic  William  I.,  at  Gumbinnen,  and  a  monu- 
ment for  Franke,  the  founder  of  the  orphan-atfylum  at  Halle. 
Amongst  his  other  works  are  an  admirable  littie  figure  of  Goethe, 
but  above  all  a  monument  to  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussiat,  and  to 
Maximilian  Joseph,  of  Bavaria. 

*  TheCbristorDaiuieeker  iBft  ccImbkI  figure,  in  the  p«EMnoii,  I  believe,  of  the 
empRM  of  BnniR.  It  appeAred  to  me  one  of  the  finest  apecimenB  extant  of  modem 
■cnlptore,  brekthing  ■  aolemn  tnnqnilUty,  and  a  penaiTe  benevolence  very  difficult 
to  combine  with  noble  dignity  of  demeaDoar. 

f  A.  vorthf  companion,  in  exeeUence  of  art,  to  the  CLri«t  of  Danneeker.  This 
adminble  woman,  no  lew  the  bnve  and  patriotio  qoeen,  than  the  tender  wife  and 
motber,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  and  moat  gentle  of  her  tex,  has  never  jret  received, 
in  foreign  countries,  the  honour  due  to  her  memoly, — aDd  a  hundred  Uvea  have 
been  written  unee  her  time  not  half  >a  deaerving  of  conunemoration.  She  rcdecta 
(be  higbeM  loMre  on  the  honee  of  Mecklenburg-Strelili,  and  on  the  Pruiaian  royal 
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Christian  FredericTieck,  Professor  of  Sculpture  to  the  Aoademy 
of  Berlin,  was  born  in  that  city  in  177^  This  artiit  hu  studied 
nature  profoundly,  and  is  veil  versed  in  clasfdo  art  His  ezecu> 
tion  is  ringulsriy  perfect  and  harmonious.  His  Ganymede  and 
his  Shepherd  are  admirable  works  of  art,  and  worthy  of  a 
Grecian  sculptor.  He  has  recently  executed  busts  (^  the  crown- 
princess,  of  Niemeyer,  and  of  Milder  the  singer.  Sevoal 
scholars  of  the  Berlin  Academy  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
sculpture,  as,  for  instance,  the  brothers  Wichman  and  RietschelL 

The  most  noted  sculptors  at  Munich,  are  Eberhard,  Wagner, 
and  Schwanthaler,  who,  however,  have  been  far  from  attaining 
the  d^ree  of  excellence  which  has  earned  such  fame  for  the 
school  of  Berlin.  Eberhard  is  most  happy  in  religious  subjects, 
as  in  his  monument  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  at  Munich. 
Wagner,  who  is  also  an  excellent  painter,  has  been  lately  com- 
missioned to  execute  a  frieze  for  the  Walholla,  the  subjects  oi 
which  are  to  be  taken  from  the  ancient  history  of  Germany  ;  he 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  of  modem  artiste.  SchwanUialer 
is  principally  celebrated  for  his  reliefs.  The  principal  sculptws 
at  Vienna,  are  Zauner,  whose  chief  work  is  a  oidosBal  statue  of 
Joseph  II.,  and  Fischer,  Professor  to  the  Academy. 

Raphael  Mengs,  F.  G.  Fu^r,  and  Angelica  Eaufoum,  Ger- 
man painters  of  the  last  century,  have  left  few  works  behind  them 
which  merit  the  reputation  they  enjoyed  amongst  their  contem- 
poraries; possessed  of  talent,  they  seem  to  have  been  impatirat 
of  rules,  and  averse  to  study ;  and  they  deserted  nature  for  an 
inde6nlte  ideal,  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth. 

Carstens,  bom  in  17S4,  was  the  first  to  tread  successftiUy  the 
path  which  Winkelman  had  pointed  out,  and  to  seize  the  spiritof 
the  classic  world ;  unfortunately,  he  died  so  early  as  1798. 

Umilj,  of  whioh  ahe  became  the  omament :  her  aurviving  tister  ia  the  queen  of 
Hacorer.  HildneM,  purity,  aflkbility  uid  Bimplicit;,  weie  the  1cw(  brUliaol,  Init 
the  beet  of  hei  qnaUUea :  and  to  complete  her  character,  afae  waa  hkted  and  alan- 
dcied  by  Buonaparte.  How  bcauUful,  how  touching  were  eome  of  her  latter  words  I 
"  I  shall  not  be  named  by  posterity  unong  eelebnled  women,  but  they  wbo  knew 
the  trouble*  of  our  time  will  gay  of  me.  She  auflbred  much,  and  with  coutancy  ; 
and  may  such  be  able  to  add  hereafter,  8ha  gave  birth  to  children  who  dGserved 
better  <UyH,  who  tried  bard  to  accompli^  them,  and  at  laat  sucoeedod."     And  th^ 
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TischbeiD,  the  friend  of  Goethe,  was  rather  a  dilettante  than  a 
true  artiat ;  few  of  his  works  display  intrinsic  merit. 

Koch,  whose  illuBtrations  of  Dante  are  excellent,  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Carstens,  some  of  wboee  unfinished  pictures  he 
ooiDpleted. 

Another  worthy  successor  of  the  same  artist  was  Waohter  of 
Stuttgard,  remarkable  for  the  truth,  power,  expression,  and 
harmony  of  his  cc^ouring.  In  his  rich  and  diversified  illustrations 
of  Biblica]  and  Christian  subjects,  he  preserves  a  classic  form. 
Hit  principal  paintings  are,  his  Job,  the  Death  of  Socrates,  the 
Burial  of  Christ,  and  Homw  and  the  Muse  of  History. 

J(An  and  Francis  Biepenhausen  of  Odttingen,  differed  from 
the  school  of  Carstms  in  their  more  ornamental  execution,  and  in 
greater  el^ance  of  form :  Raphael  was  their  favourite  master. 

Other  painters  nearly  of  the  same  period  were,  Klengel,  Grassi, 
Pochman,  Petter,  Krafft,  and  Vogel. 

The  Modem  German  School  springs  from  the  year  1810,  and 
its  principal  supporters  are  Overbeck,  Corndius,  the  Veils,  W. 
Schadow,  and  Schefier.  Its  tendency  is  allied  to  that  of  the 
German  artists  of  the  middle  ages;  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
rcJigious  fe^ngs  of  our  nature,  and  prefers  simplicity  and  force 
to  ornament  and  grace. 

Overbeck  was  first  a  pupil  of  Fueger,  and  then  of  WSchter; 
but  the  master  to  whom  he  has  principally  been  indebted  is 
Albert  Durer.  The  study  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have 
converted  him  into  a  painter  of  the  Romantic  School.  Overbeck's 
great  altar-piece,  the  Entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  is  now  at 
Lubeck.     He  himself  is  living,  at  present,  at  Rome. 

Cornelius,  the  boast  of  the  Modem  German  School,  was  born 
at  Dusseldorf,  in  178?  i  ^^  ^^  °°^  '  resident  at  Munich.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career,  this  artist  sought  for  something  more  in 
painting  than  mere  obedience  to  a  set  of  technical  precepts ;  he 
rejected  empty  forms,  and  became  inspired  with  a  new  spirit. 
He  regarded  religion  as  the  proper  field  of  art,  and  the  painters 
especially  imbued  with  it,  were  those  whom  he  fondly  studied.  The 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Dtisseldorf  owes  to  him  its  present  eminence. 
The  colleagues  of  Cornelius,  at  Munich,  are,  Zimmermann, 
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Schoorr,  Hess,  and  Schlotthauer.  The  first  is  Professor  of  His- 
torical Painting,  and  has  lately  finished  two  lai^  pictures,  a 
Holy  Family,  and  a  John  the  Baptist. 

Schoorr  is,  at  present,  engaged  in  decorating  five  rooms  of  the 
palace  with  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  are  to  foe  taken  from 
the  Nibelungen-Lied. 

Schadow,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  of  that  name,  is  at  the  bead 
of  the  school  of  Diissddorf,  which  is  noted  for  the  originality  and 
excellence  of  its  oil-paintings :  by  some,  it  is  considered  as  the 
best  modem  school  of  historical  painting.  He  distinguished  him- 
sdf  from  the  Romantic  School  at  Munich,  by  a  more  delicate 
invention  and  a  more  finished  execution,  and  by  a  greater  leaning 
towards  elegance  of  form.  Amongst  his  principal  works  we  may 
mention,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  Mignon,  and  Caritas.  His 
most  approved  scholars  are,  Huebner,  Hildebnmdt,  the  now 
celebrated  Lessing,  and  Bendemano. 

The  brothers  John  and  Philip  Veit,  whom  we  enumerated 
among  the  founders  of  the  Romantic  School,  were  born,  the  for- 
mer in  1791,  the  latter  in  17^3.  They  were  both  educated  at 
Rome,  where  they  were  the  constant  associates  of  Comeliug  and 
Overbeck.  Philip  is  now  at  Frankfort,  but  the  elder  brother 
continues  to  reside  in  Italy. 

The  principal  painters  at  Berlin  are.  Professor  Wach,  and  his 
scholars,  Duege,  Henning,  and  Hopfgarten.  This  school  is  noted 
for  its  good  execution,  correctness  of  form,  and  harmtxiious 
arrangement  At  Dresden,  Peter  Hess  is  famed  for  his  battle- 
pieces. 

The  best  modem  German  landscape  painters  are.  Fries  of  Carls- 
ruhe,  Rottman  and  Morgenstem  of  Munich;  Feamley*,  Schilbach 
of  Darmstadt,  Richter  and  Dahl  of  Dresden,  and  Schirmer  and 
Ahlbora  of  Berlin.  The  most  distinguished  painters  of  animals 
are,  W.  Peter,  at  present  at  Rome,  Keraz  of  Carlsruhe,  Wagen- 
bauer,  Adam,  and  Schnitzler  at  Munich,  Elein  at  Nuremberg, 
and  Kluegcr  of  Berlin. 

To  tl)e  Germans,  and  particularly  to  Munich,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  invention  of  lithography,  and  the  high  d^p-ee  of 
*  A  ii»tive  of  Nonrky,  M  preoent  esUblithed  in  Londott. 
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perfectiMt  to  which  this  ecooomical  and  most  useful  art  has  at- 
taiaed.  While  olludiog  to  Munich)  it  is  with  the  utmost  grati- 
fication that  we  dwell  upoD  the  noble  monuments  which  the 
present  king  of  Bavaria  has  there  raised  to  the  fine  arts.  With- 
out the  pecuniary  resources  of  more  powerful  sovereigns,  he  has 
accomplished  more  by  judicious  perseverance,  and  well-timed 
liberality,  than  any  other  monarch  of  our  own  time.  But  the 
lustre  which  he  has  thus  conferred  on  his  small  capital,  is  not  to 
be  viewed  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste  nor  of  sraitiment ;  in  a 
political,  commercial,  and  moral  point  of  view,  he  has  enriched  his 
country  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  It  has  become  the 
resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  its  artists  are 
obtaining  a  wide  field  for  exertion ;  and  Munich,  from  the  rank 
of  a  third-rate  city,  is  now  rising  to  a  level  with  the  first.  It  was 
formerly  only  remarkable  for  its  judicious  institutions  of  a  cha- 
ritable nature,  founded  through  the  zeal  of  the  Anglo-American 
Count  Rumford ;  few  travellers  passed  through  it,  and  still 
fewer  remained. 

Let  us  not  believe  that  commerce  and  manufactures  are  the 
only  roads  to  civilization  and  opulence ; — and,  above  all,  let  those 
who  possess  the  treasures  of  the  fine  arts  impart  them  freely  to 
the  public,  and  thus  earn  for  themgdvcs  a  more  brilliant  celebrity 
than  that  which  attends  on  mere  private  acquisition  ; — while  ihey 
sow  in  the  universal  mind  around  them  a  fruitful  seed  of  refine- 
ment, springing  up  into  innocent  [deasures,  and  diffusing  by  its 
flowers  the  sweet  odour  of  humanity. 

Several  individuals  in  our  own  country  enjoy  funds,  no  less 
abundant  than  those  which  have  enabled  King  Louis,  of  Bavaria, 
to  effect  so  much  benefit,  and  they  mi^t  thus  confer  on  their 
respective  neighbourhoods  the  same  celebrity,  the  same  attraction, 
and  the  sauie  stimulus  to  industry ; — and  let  them  not  be  dis- 
couraged  by  the  unjust  sneers  which  are  so  often  levelled  at  the 
people  of  England.  Once  freely  and  kindly  admitted  to  galleries 
of  the  arts,  to  libraries,  to  cathedrals,  to  majestic  edifices  of  every 
kind,  and  to  porks  and  gardens,  the  humbler  classes  of  England 
will  prove  that  they  can  enjoy  these  indulgences  with  as  much 
forbearance  and  decency  as  the  natives  of  despotic  states,  and  as 
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the  inhabitants  of  those  foreign  cities  in  which  an  eTer-Tigtlant 
and  all-powerful  police  prevents  almost  the  possibility  of  disord». 
It  is  the  luAit  of  excltmon  which  tends  to  induce  the  very 
rudeness  of  which  some  fastidious  persons  are  so  fearful ;  once 
accuetom  a  people  to  partake,  and  they  will  satisfy  thar  appetite 
with  moderation.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  I  believe  impossible, 
to  show  that  the  people  of  England  do  commit  the  abuses  which 
are  charged  upon  them.  We  have  heard  of  none  such  at  the 
National  Gallery,  not  at  the  British  Museum,  nor  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Colk^  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  the 
admisBion  is  free  to  all.  Signs  of  a  kindlier  sympathy,  in  this 
respect,  are  beginning  to  declare  themselves  among  those  who 
have  the  power  of  leading  the  way ;  we  may  maition  a  recent 
instance,  in  which  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  daily,  for  one  hour,  at  the  time  when  it  is 
not  devoted  to  divine  service;  and  the  increased  facility  of 
admission  to  St  FauFs  Cathedral.  The  recent  formatioa  of  an 
assQciatioD,  composed  of  individuals  of  all  parties,  with  the  duke 
of  Sussex  as  its  president,  devoted  to  the  promoticm  of  free 
access  to  public  edifices,  is  a  favourable  omen. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject  In  the  cultivation 
of  that  most  delightful  of  all  the  fine  art*,  music,  the  Germans 
stand,  by  common  consent,  at  the  head  of  all  the  world.  Tha« 
the  science  and  practice  of  this  solace  of  life  are  carried  to  a 
perfection,  and  pursued  to  an  extent,  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
seek  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Those  who,  from  old  pre- 
judices, expect  to  find  a  rival  in  Italy,  will  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed. In  the  village  schools  of  Germany,  ^nging  is  taught 
as  a  branch  of  education  i  a  group  of  peasants,  or  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  will  there  execute  choral  music  in  a  better  taste  than 
some  of  the  professional  choirs  in  other  parts  of  Eun^.  In 
most  of  the  Urge  towns  are  academies,  at  which  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  are  gratuitously,  or  almost  gratuitoudy,  taught.  It 
forms  the  staple  amusement  of  every  bathing-place,  of  every 
public  garden,  of  almost  every  society.  Good  music  is  sought 
and  prized,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed,^-not  merely 
the  composition  and  performance  of  noted  names,  not  merely  tliat 
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«hich  is  new,  but  the  truly  good  of  all  times,  climes,  and  per- 
sons, u  estitnated  at  its  just  value.  I  shall  not  pause  to  inquire 
\mw  it  happens  that  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
preteoded  genial  soil  of  melody,  the  true  musical  genius  is  com- 
paratively so  barren,  and  the  taste  and  mechanism  in  proportion 
so  scanty,  and  so  partial ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  not 
only  is  Germany  the  most  methodical  and  the  most  learned,  but 
die  alone  appears  endued  with  the  true  enthusiasm,  the  full 
temperament  of  mdody.  To  enumerate  the  great  musical 
authors  of  Germany,  wouid  be  to  repeat  a  h(»t  of  names  familiar 
to  all  who  honour  sweet  sounds ;  a  small  triumphant  band  will 
suffice  at  the  head  of  whom  stand  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Weber,  who  have  translated  their  art  into  a  new 
language,  pourinf;  out  at  one  moment  rushing  torrents  of  sublime 
eloquence,  and  at  another  gently  gliding  into  the  heart  in  spor- 
tive or  murmuring  streamlets. 

As  to  the  instrumental  performers  of  Germany,  their  names 
abound  in  the  catalogue  of  every  orchestra  and  concert  in  Europe. 
Of  great  singers  she  has  not  been  so  fruitful,  although  many 
such  have  been  bom  of  German  parents  established  in  foreign 
countries;  and  I  believe  that  the  impediment  of  language,  and 
the  v<^ue  of  the  Italian  school,  have  contributed  to  keep  others 
in  obscurity.  In  our  own  time,  Sontag  &nd  Schroeder  Devrient 
have  elevated  the  national  claims  to  vocal  distinction.  Even  in 
the  sister  art  of  dancing,  which  some  may,  from  prepossession, 
infer  to  be  uncongenial  to  the  soil,  there  are  some  most  successful 
candidates  for  fame,  such  as  Heberl^  and  the  two  £lslers;  and, 
in  short,  as  Germany  is  the  home  of  music,  so  also  is  it  the  only 
land  in  which,  in  these  later  and  sadder  days,  the  dance  maintains 
its  footing  as  a  thoroughly  national  pastime. 

A  chapter  on  the  fine  arts  of  Germany  ought  not  to  be  closed 
without  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
G^many.  Of  the  merits  of  the  chief  dramatic  productions  we 
have  spoken  in  the  account  of  German  writers;  but  the  present 
age  is  not  more  favourable  to  original  dramatic  composition  in 
Germany  than  in  other  countries.  Throughout  Europe  we  find 
that  opera,  musical  farce   and  splendid  decorations,  are  making 
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rapid  strides,  while  tragedy  and  comedy  live  almost  entirely  OD 
the  past; — in  all  parts  of  Europe,  also,  we  observe  that  the 
theatre  is  gradually  lees  frequented  by  the  higher  classes,  and 
more  attended  by  the  lower  ones.  This  circumstaoce  is  readily 
explained  by  the  increasing  mental  cultivation  of  both  ranks :  the 
higher  find  more  pleasure  in  private  society  and  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  while  the  Utter  are  attracted  by  the  growing 
developement  of  their  faculties  and  tastes  to  seek  for  new  ideas 
and  fresh  pastimes.  In  Grermany,  however,  the  drama  still 
retains  a  firm  hold  on  all  classes  of  society :  it  forms  almost  an 
integral  portion  of  daily  existence  to  a  large  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. Very  many  persons  repur  to  the  theatre  almost  nightly 
to  dissipate  ennui ;  and  the  amusements  usually  commence  and 
terminate  at  an  early  hour.  The  German  actors  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  industry  and  attention ;  carelessness  is  rare; 
all  the  detaib  are  carefully  studied  and  represented.  A  tendency 
sometimes  breaks  out  to  a  sentimental  whine,  or  a  nasal  twang, 
which  is  more  easy  to  understand  tlian  to  describe;  but  this  tone 
is  not  uncommon,  also,  in  the  national  conversation.  The  Ger* 
man  actors  resemble  the  English  rather  than  the  French ;  they 
are  energetic  in  tragedy,  and  can  frolic  in  the  broad  humour  of 
farce.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  warmest  encouragement  is  at  pre- 
sent afforded  to  opera,  which  is  nowhere  else  so  faithfully  and  so 
earnestly  exhibited,  and  nowhere  else  so  judiciously  appreciated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CkronologKal  Outlint  of  (A«  Proffrtu  of  lAteratwrt,  Same*,  Art,  and 
Oiuilitatwn  tn  Qermany,  from  tAtir  early  Period*  to  ike  pretemi 
Tmu. 


273.  The  first  vineries  laid  out  on  the  Rhine. 

370.  Ulphilas  translates  the  Bible. 

700.  The  mines  in  Bohemia  were  discovered. 

779.  Tithes  were  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  churches,  schools,  and  poor. 

785.  Germany  is  become  a  Christian  country. 

800.  The  laws  of  Charlemagne  promulgated. 

8^.  Ottfried,  a  monk  at  Weisseoberg,  introduces  sacred  music 

968.  Silver-mines  discovered  in  the  Harz. 
1016.  Worms  cathedral  built. 

1050.  Commencement  of  the  period  of  club-law  {Fauttreckt). 
II67.  The  Freiberg  mines  discovered. 
1180.  The  Vehmgerichte,  or  Secret  Tribunal,  established. 

The  chivalric  poetry  of  the  Suabians  flourished. 
II90.  Soldiers  first  paid  by  the  emperor,  Henry  VI, 
1248.  Cathedral  of  Cologne  built. 

1260  The  HaQseatic  League  hcdds  its  first  diet  at  Lubeck. 
1285.  Cloth  manufactory  established  at  Nuremberg. 
1300.  Gunpowder  discovered  by  Bertliold  Schwarz. 
1302.  Great  linen  manufactory  established  at  Augsburg. 
1318.  Frauentob  of  Mainz  died,  the  first  of  the  master-singers. 
1331.  The  great  fair  at  Erfurt  established,  for  communication 

between  Northern  and  Southern  Germany. 
1348.  The  first  German  university  founded  at  Prague. 

1360.  Brandy  imported  by  Frankfort  merchants  from  Asia. 

1361.  Tauler,   the  great  Dominican   preacher   in   the   German 

language,  died. 
1366.  The  university  of  Vienna  founded. 
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1380.  The  Cologne  school  of  painting  flourishes. 

1409.  First  German  apothecary's  shop  opened  at  Leipsic. 

1415.  Martyrdom  of  Huss. 

1428.  The  Hanse  fleet,  of  280  ships  and  12,000  sailor^  governs 

the  North  Sea«. 
1440.  Copper-plate  printing  diicovered  in  Germany. 
1450.  Club-law  superseded  by  absolute  monarchy. 

The  art  of  printing  discovered  at  Mainz  *. 
1483.  Date  of  the   German  popular  stories,  Eulenspiege)  and 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

1485.  Death  of  Agricola,  the  first  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidd- 

berg. 

1486.  The  first  censor  appointed  at  Mainz  by  the  archbishop. 
1492.  The  Cathedral  of  Ulm  completed. 

1498,  First  great  fair  hdd  at  Brunswick. 

Copernicus  announces  his  system  of  astronomy  about  this 
period. 
1516.  The  infamous  sale  of  absolutions  by  Tetzel  f. 

Conrad  Gessner  bom,  the  German  Pliny,  the  6rst  who 

formed  a  museum  of  natural  history. 
Watches  were  first  made  at  Nuremberg  about  this  time. 
1317-  Luther  fastens  the   ninety-five  Theses  on   the  door  <^ 

Wittenberg  church. 
1520.  The    German     painters,    Albert    Durer   and    Oranach, 
flourished. 


*  The  ftttempt  to  ^iply  the  pnntiiig  ftota  block*  to  tbe  pndnctioii  ot  bo<^ 
iibkb  Qutenberg  commenced  at  StrasbiiTg,  be  cootinued  at  Hainti  aai  it  la 
evident  thU  about  tho  fear  HBO  he  had  alreadj  prepaied  a  nmnbei  ot  oipaTed 
btocks,  wheii,fiDding  hisiBelf  prevented  b;  want  oT  nKUi  from  brinpug  lik  invoittoB 
to  perfcctioD,  he  was  about  to  reoouuce  all  further  thought  upou  the  subject  j  but 
he  «■•  eutUed  by  tbe  adviee  and  pecuniar]'  anjatsnoe  of  John  FnM,  a  dtiioi 
of  Halm,  to  cany  bis  long^cheriBhed  idea  into  eSecL — (8«e  (he  "Foreign 
Qnajteitf  Eeview,"  April,  1637,  for  an  inteicsUug  bisto^  of  tbe  innDtkn  of 
printing.) 

f  He  waaappCHuled  to  this  Bomiah  tmffie  b;  the  pop*,  audeaniodit  oadsriif 
fifteen  jeare ; — he  traTelled  through  SaKooy  in  a  waggon,  funuahed  with  two  laiga 
boxee,  one  of  which  was  consccraled  to  tho  lettera  of  indulgence,  and  tbe  otlier  waa 
to  bald  the  money  which  they  were  sold  for.  He  offered  abaotntion  oven  for 
nnuder,  peijory,  and  adultery. 
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1524.  The  first  Protestant  univerrity  was  founded  at  Marburg, 
1530.  The  Augsburg  Confetsioo  published, 

Jordens,  a  inaton  at  Brunswick,  disooyen  «  wheel  for 
spinning  flax. 
1534.  Luther  finiihes  hli  tranilation  of  the  Bible. 
1541.  Death  c^  Faracelsui. 

1553.  The  Jesuits  make  their  appearance  in  Austria. 
1555.  Peace  of  Augsburg  and  toleration  of  Protestantism . 
1571.  Kepler  born. 

1576.  Hans  Sachs  died. 

1577.  Jtubens  born  at  Cologne. 
1592.  First  book-fair  at  Leipsic. 

1614.  Valentine  Andrea,  a  native  of  Wtirtanbwg,  founds  tlie 

sect  of  the  Boaicrusians. 
1619-  The  bank  of  Hamburg  established. 
1624.  Jacob  Behmen  died. 
1630.  The  Hanse  Towns  cease  to  flourish. 
I637.  The  thermometer  invented  by  Drebbel. 
1640.  The  Silesian  poets,  Opitz  and  Gryphius,  flourish. 
1650.  The  air-pump  invented  by  Guericke  of  Magdeburg. 
IbSl.  Potatoes  first  brought  to  Berlin. 

1669.  Abraham  von  Santa  Ciara  preaches  at  Vienna. 

1670.  HoflinanBwaldau  and    Lowenstein,    the  imitators  of  the 

Italian  poet,  Marini,  flourish  in  Silesia. 
1672.  The  pressure  of  the  air  illustrated  by  the  two  brass  henti- 

spheres  invented  by  Guericke  of  Magdeburg. 
1695.  The  Orphan  Asylum  at  Halle  founded. 
Coffee  first  brought  to  Leipsic. 

Lectures  6rst  delivered  in  the  German  language  at  Halle, 
I7O8.  Stahl,  the  professor  of  medicine,  flourishes  at  Halle. 
The  great  plague  breaks  out  at  Vienna. 

1710.  The  porcelain  manufactory  of  Meissen  established. 

1711.  Leibnitz  founds  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
1722.  Count   Zinzendorf,   the   founder  of  the  Moravian   sect, 

becomes  conspicuous. 
1724.  The  poet  Klopstock  bom  at  Quedlinburg. 

M  2 
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17%>  Haydn,  the  coinpo§er,  bom. 

173^  The  composers,  Handel,  Bach,  and  Gluck,  flourish. 

1747-  The  Dresdai  gallery  of  paintings  becomes  remarkable. 

1749.  Goethe  born  at  Frankfort. 

177 *•  Werner  publishes  his  Geognostic  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

I78I.  Kant    is    distinguished    for  his  metaphyseal    views    at 

Eonigsberg. 
1791.  Mozart  died. 

1794.  Fichte,  a  metaphysical  philoaojAer,  is  professor  at  Jena. 
1796.  Lithography  invented  by  Sennefelder. 
1800.  The  German  sculptors,  Dannecker,  Tieck,  and  Rauch, 

acquire  celebrity. 
1805.  The  death  of  SchiUer. 
1814.  Violent  disputes,    particularly  at    Halle,     between    the 

Rationalists  and  Pietists,  two  religions  parties. 
1818.  Commencement  of  the  Prussian  commercial  league. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LITERART  STATISTICS  OF  OERHANY. 

Tie  Modem  Pre$$.    Enumeration  of  the  ehi^  Liltrariet,  with  eitimatet 
cf  their  extent. 

A  HOST  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  books  published  in 
Gennany  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  owing  partly  to  the 
greater  demand  for  German  books  in  foreign  countries,  and  partly 
to  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  peace.  Previously  to  the 
year  1814,  the  annual  amount  of  works  published  in  Germany  is 
said  to  have  been  about  2000.  This  number  has  gradually 
augmented  in  the  following  proportion: — 

In  1814,  were  published  2529  works;  in  11)16,  319?;  in  1822, 
4288;  in  182?,  5108;  in  1830,  5926;  in  1831,  5608;  in  1832, 
6122;  in  1833,  5653;  in  1834,  6074*. 

Each  succeeding  caulogue  of  the  Leipsic  Fair  is  more  bulky 
than  its  predecessor.  That  of  the  late  Easter  Fair  of  1837,  forms 
a  volume  of  26  sheets,  aocl  contains  4353  new  works,  or  ne«r 
editions.  Of  these  429  were  published  abroad,  leaving  for  Ger- 
many (including  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  that  part  of  Prussia 
not  belonging  to  the  German  confederation)  3924.  In  the  total 
number  there  are, 

Books  Mid  punphleta  in  the  Gemsn  Uognsge      -            -  3200 

Booki  and  pamphlels  in  the  ueient  Ungoa^  •            -  SOS 

Boohs  and  pUDphkta  In  finng  foieign  langiugea  -            -  S3& 

Novels             -      ' 144 

Plm^ 83 

UMiesl  PubUottlans 42 

H^a 103 

Of  the  above,  239  are  translations  from  foreign  languages, 
(among  the  novels  alone,  44)  and  349  periodicals. 

The  whole  were  produced  by  561  publishers,  of  whom  Basse 
of  Quedtinburg  furnished  92  works,  Reitzel  of  Copenhagen  82, 

■  Sm  Stnng's  "  Oennaujt  in  IBSl,"  toI.  ii.  p.  4M. 
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Beimer  of  Berlin,  53,  the  house  of  Metzler  in  Stuttgard  46,  that 
of  Arnold  in  Dresden  45,  that  of  CotU  in  Stuttgard  44,  Brock  haus 
of  Leipac  42,  Friedlein  of  Leipac  41,  Voigt  of  Wdmar  40. 

The  priocipal  states  of  Grermany  contributed  in  the  following 
proportions  to  the  general  aoKMiDt  *.— Austria,  326  (in  Vienna 
alone,  165);  Prussia,  1151  (in  Berlin  4^;  Bavaria,  469; 
Saxony,  669  (Leipsic  alone,  566) ;  Hanover,  106;  Wurtemberg, 
331;  Baden,  156;  the  Hessian  states,  141;  Holstein,  40;  the 
four  Saxon  duohies,  160;  Brunswick,  45 ;  Frankfort,  55 ;  Ham- 
burg, 128  •- 

The  publicalioos  of  1834,  have  been  in  a  more  minute  and 
illustrative  manner  claanfied.  Of  the  entire  6074,  1837  comfl 
under  the  head  of  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts,  including  358 
novels,  173  plays,  and  109  works  on  music;  1141  under  theol<^, 
including  550  sermons  and  devotional  works;  880  under  histOTy, 
including  912  biographies,  and  87  works  on  antiquities;  777 
under  politics  and  political  economy ;  under  medicine  639,  inclu- 
ding 81  on  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  78  on  the  new  homoeopathic 
method  of  treatment,  and  43  on  veterinary  medicine;  697  under 
philology ;  400  under  the  natural  sciences ;  385  under  geogr^>hy 
and  travels;  338  under  technology;  385  under  jurisprudence; 
269  under  philosophy  and  literature  in  general;  237  under 
domestic  and  rural  economy ;  217  under  education ;  813  under 
mathematics;  I87  under  military  scienee  and  equitation;  175 
under  commerce  and  mining ;  55  under  forests  and  the  chase ;  and 
finally,  there  were  200  of  miscellaneous  contents. 

We  perceive  that  the  number  of  new  publications  was  formerly 
much  gr«ater  in  Germany  than  in  France,  from  the  following 
comparative  number  of  books  published  in  the  two  countries. 

In  GiRM^Hr. 
tn  the  Tmh  In  France.  At  Eaoter.  At  HtehoriniM. 

lai*     979     I4S0    1039 

18"    17H    1777    W3 

1818    ISSl 1907    liOO 

1817    2126    29«    IIS7 

*  pMm  die  "  Pnreiga  Qoorleriy  Beriew,"  October,  IS9T :— »  min«  of  IfiTotma- 
tioD,  to  vhose  past  aod  present  valiubto  Dumbeis  all  reodurB  must  have  recoune, 
wbo  wek  for  copioM  delaila,  and  jart  witirim  on  Ootsuui  nistt«ts. 
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Id  Oihhant. 
In  the  Taaia  la  Fnoce.  At  Bxter.  At  MklutriMMM. 

1818  2431   3X»4   ue; 

1810  2441  2648  1268 

1890  94M  2840  1318 

1821  8617  3812  Mi 

1833  3114  2729  1M4 

I8S3  2887  -—  36S8  1761 

ira4  3438  2870  1641 

1835  sua  31W  1840 

1820  4347  2648  3066 

33,775  32,204  18,099 

60,303 
In  FrsDM  •        -    33,778 

fiatoiiM  In  IkTOOT  of  OMrtaaaj  •        •      16,018 

Latterly,  hovever,  the  French  press  appears  to  have  gained 
some  advance,  as  in  1888,  when  above  7OOO  publications  are  said 
to  have  been  printed  in  France. 

Our  excellent  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review"  states,  that  the 
number  of  periodical  works  enumenited  in  the  Leipsic  catalogue 
for  1836,  is  297-  T^^  names  of  530  publishers  are  given  in  this 
catalogue.  An  Augsbui^  journal  has  lately  affirmed,  that  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  10,000,000  of  volumes  are  annually  printed 
in  Germany ;  and  as  every  half-yearly  catalogue  contains  the 
names  of  more  than  1000  German  writers,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  there  are  now  living  in  Germany,  more  than  50,000  persons 
who  have  perpetrated  one  or  more  books.  The  total  value  of  all 
the  books  published  anniially,has  been  estimated  at  from  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000  of  dollars. 

To  illustrate  the  increase  of  the  book-trade  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  we  may  cite  the  fact,  that  Leipuc  contained  in 
1722  only  19  booksdling  establishments,  and  13  printing-offices; 
while  in  1836  it  was  in  postessloD  of  116  of-  the  former,  and  22  of 
the  Utter. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  German  libraries^ 
and  of  the  size  of  each,  according  to  different  authorities.    It  is 
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curioiu  to  observe  tbe  discrepancies  in  the  statements,  on  a  matter 
which  appears  so  easily  susceptible  of  proof. 

The  Roj'al  Library  at  Berlin,  contains  according  to 


8<diiMb«l.        .        •        -     140,000  7,000  — 

HukI          -        .        -        160,000  —  — 

.    !B0,000  —  — 

160,000  —  — 

Onthiie,  ecUted  bjr  lADglois   IW^OOO  —  — 

Amati.        -        >        -        1]W,000  — — 

Bbert      -        -        -        -    200,000  8.000  — 

Schnbart       ■        -        .        220,000  —  — 

Wachler-        •        ■        .    800,000  4,611  — 

ZedUtz  ■        •         3  to  400,000  7,000,  and  npmrda. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Dresden  contains,  according  to 

Volomefl,  Huinacripta.       Pamphteta. 

Schuabd      •        •        •        200,000  S,000    — 

Ebot      ....    320,000  8,700     150,000 

Dnchesae     .        -        -        240,000  —       — 

Haasel     ....    2fi0,000  —       — 

Anditf ....        200,000  4,000    40,000 

Halohna ....    290,000  4,000    100,000 

AniBti.        .        .        .        800,000  fi,000     — 

The  Library  of  the  University  at  Breslnu  contains,  accord- 
ing  to 

Volomea. 

Bt«n 100,000 

H«Md 110,000 

Zedlito 130,000  to  140,000 

WaeUer 200,000 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  contains,  accord. 
ing  to 

Tohnnei.         ManUBcripta.      Pampblels. 

Antati,  abont  .       -       .    200,000    —      — 

TniBtWTe     ...        200,000     0,000    110,000 


Bafflj  ....        240,000    0,000    110,000 

HmmI     ....    200,000     0,000    110,000 

Waohlar       -        .  300,000     —       — 
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The  Ducal  Library  of  Wolfenbuttel  contains,  according  to 
XOamen.  Hanuseriptii.       Pimphleti.  . 


8ehab«rt 

100,000     ... 

...       —      ... 

— 

B«Uy      - 

.    109,000    ... 

...     4,000    ... 

...      40,000 

81^    . 

120,000    ... 

...        —      ... 

— 

Hunt     - 

.    190,000     ... 

—       ... 

— 

Bi«bg«r,o» 

mfhui     - 

200,000    ... 

...     4,000    ... 

...     100,000 

An»ti     - 

-    200,000     ... 

...  10,000    ... 

— 

UmlehoB       . 

210,000    ... 

— 

The  Library  of  the  University  at  Freiburg  contains,  accord- 
iug  to 

Tolmnea, 

Hunl 10,000 

Mmlcbui 30,000 

Schubert 100,000 

Btdn 100,000 

The  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgard  contaius,  according  to 


VolnmeB. 

Anuti,  more  than    - 

-       30,000     . 

—      .... 

— 

Ebert  .        ■        - 

130,000 

_       

— 

Halchna  -        .        . 

-    140,000     . 

8,000    

— 

PlieoiBgen   -        - 

160,000    . 

1,800    ...  . 

..     137,000 

Andr«      • 

-     170,000    . 

—      

— 

Bwlly  -        -        - 

-        170,000     . 

—       .... 

— 

HUKI       .           -           - 

-    200,000    . 

—      

— 

The  Centra],  or  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  contains,  accord- 

Tolnmes.         MuiDacripls. 

Dibdin 300,000  — 

Ebert 300,000  9,000 

Huul 400,000  ......       — 


Hslchiu 400,000  — 

AmAti,  more  tliBD    -        •        •  400,000  — 

Streit 400,000  8,00 

Sehiutbet  ....  400,000  00,00 


WMhlcr . 
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The  followiDg  is  the  table  which  Mr.  Balbi  has  constructed, 
with  a  view  of  showing  the  real  cootents  of  the  priocipal  libraries 
in  Germany*. 


Kojal  Libruy  mt  Munich  • 
Imperial    ditto  At  Vienn*     • 
Royal         dhto  at  Berlin  • 
Royal         ditto  M  DrMden   . 
UniTenity  ditto  at  Ottttingen 


Royal         ditto  at  Stot^aid 
Univenity  ditto  at  1 


No.  of  No.  Of 
VoliinMa.        Hanuscripta. 

.    640,000  16,000 

284,000  16,000 

>    280,000  &,000 

200,000 3,700 

250,000  6,000 


Dncal         ditto  at  WolfeDbnttol    -        200,000?  4,500 


Ditto.         ditto  at  Munich   •        ■        160,000 


174,000    1,800 

160,000    3,300 


The  book-trade  was  thirty  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  only  300 
booksellers  or  publi^ers;  at  present  there  are  more  than  1000. 
Throughout  the  whole  Germanic  Confederation,  there  is  one 
bookseller  to  93,000  souls,  but  in  Austria  one  only  in  122,222. 
Saxony  fornixes  the  greatest  number  of  new  publications,  next 
Prussia,  and  then  Austria,  but  Austria  is  far  behind  in  point  of 
numbers.  The  number  of  booksellers  in  London  has  been  com- 
puted, we  know  not  how  correctly,  at  above  800-|-. 

For  further  information  connected  with  the  subject,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  our  two  chapters  on  the  *'  Censorship,"  and  on 
*'  Newspapers." 

*  See  his  carious  and  elaborate  disaertation,  "8ar  les  DifflcoItAqo'  oSre  la  Sta- 
tistiquo  Compordc  des  Bibliothcques,"  iu  herghima'i  Aanattn,  fot  August,  1836. 
We  Dndentond  witli  much  pleaHure,  that  thin  most  laborious  and  highly-gifted 
statiatidan  liaB  been  ^pointed  to  an  office  of  impoTtaDce  by  the  eupenr  of 
Austria,  wlio  bos  dLsplaVL'd  true  engacity  in  securing  the  servicca  of  thia  enUnoit 
Portuguese, 

■)■  See  "American  Almanack,"  for  1838,  p.  99. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  RELIGION  IK  GERMANY. 

Satimalitn.  Suprauatur^wn.  Theote^ioal  Hdneation.  Conititution 
of  the  Chvrch.  Prvportiim  y  Minuter*  of  RtUffioH  to  tie  Population. 
Church  Properly.  Church  Patronage.  Salariei  of  Clergymen  who 
'  are  not  of  ihb  \  Ettablithed  Church.  Religiout  Seett  tn  Germany  :^ 
The  Moravian*,  Soeinian*,  Meimoniie*,  Pieti*ti,  Hermhuteri,  Sioeden- 
hotyiaTu. 

Or  all  the  salijecta  treated  of  in  this  work,  this  is  the  one  which 
I  approach  with  tiie  greatest  diffidence;  knowing  well  that  I 
shall  give  heavj  offence  to  many  worthy  clergymen  In  Germany, 
yet  anxious  to  speak  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on 
the  most  important  of  all  topics.  Impressed  with  an  earnest 
belief,  that,  in  proportioD  as  a  people  departs  from  the  Chris- 
tianity delivered  in  the  New  Testament,  it  loses  the  straight  road 
equally  to  public  and  to  private  happiness,  I  cannot  avoid  infer- 
ring that  the  new  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  which  has 
sprung  up  in  Germany,  is  the  darkest  cloud  which  lowers  upon  the 
hOTisoD  of  that  country.  With  an  innate  dispodtion  to  humility 
and  reveraiGe,  the  Germans  have  been  conducted  by  some  of  their 
B{Hriiual  teachers  to  the  borders  of  a  precipice,  one  leap  from 
which  will  plunge  them  into  Deism.  And,  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  many  popular  writings,  from  the  feelings  enter- 
tained by  many  towards  the  clergy,  and  from  the  spirit  in  which 
religious  matters  are  often  handled  in  society,  we  must  anticipate, 
however  reluctantly,  that,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  some  other 
parts  of  £urope,  the  heaviest  calamity  impending  over  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  In  our  time,  is  the  lengthening  stride  of  bold 
scepticism  in  some  parts,  and  the  more  stealthy  onwards-creeping 
step  of  critical  cavil  in  others*.   ■ 

*  If  k  Etatement  contabcd  in  the  "  G«ntIemim'B  Hagazme,"  for  April,  1 828,  is 
somct,  the  dostrine  of  the  Trinit)r  hu  be«n  omitted  in  the  kat  Cktaobiua  pab- 
liobed  by  the  Chumh  of  GencTa,  and  the  Church  of  I^oBUkne  hu  protMted 
against  Out  Socinianimn  of  the  Oeneveae  church.  If  I  wu  lightlf  in 
Deunaik,  EatlMialiMa  Is  Uwn  site  mMog  tome  yny. 
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Rationalism  in  German^r  ia  of  kindred  origin  to  the  sceptical 
philosophy  which  was  so  prevalent  in  France  during  the  last 
centurj.  The  most  notorious  amongst  its  early  professors  were 
the  Avfklarer  (apostles  of  intellect),  Nicolai  and  his  friends,  the 
contributors  to  the  Mlgem^ne  Deutsche  Bibliotheke. 

A  Socinian  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  had  been,  it  is  tnie« 
long  known  before  then),  and  indeed  frequently  advocated,  but 
they  were  the  first  who  earnestly  and  zealously  sought  to  found 
on  it  a  popular  creed. 

The  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliotheke  was  founded  in  I766. 
But  there  were  numerous  theologians  of  that  period,  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  its  editors,  who  laboured  tn  the  same  cause. 
Of  these,  the  most  eminent  were  Teller  {Lehrbuch  de«  Chritt- 
lichen  Glaubens,  t?^))  ^'^^  Semmler,  professor  of  theology  at 
Halle,  who  is  called  the  father  of  the  modem  nationalists.  The 
reckless  boldness  of  Semmler  raised  him  a  host  of  enemies,  who 
were,  however,  unsuccessful  in  preserving  the  public  mind  from 
the  baneful  eiFects  of  his  doctrines.  Moreover,  he  found  efficient 
supporters  in  Jerusalem,  in  Ebcrhard,  who  denied  the  operations 
of  grace,  in  Bahrdt,  who  first,  qtecially,  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  and  in  Jungheus.  But  these,  with  the  exception  of 
Semmler  and  Bahrdt,  though  they  agreed  with  the  Rationalists 
of  the  present  day  in  rejecting  the  essential  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  grace  and  redemption,  were  still  not  so  far  advanced  in  a 
negative  career  as  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  admitted 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  positive  and  supernatural  revelation. 

Bahrdt  was  at  the  head  of  a  sect  called  the  Naturalists,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  explain  away  or  deny  the 
miracles. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  was  very  popular  in  Germany 
about  the  year  1790,  was  not  without  considerable  influence  upon 
the  doctrines  of  theology.  Tieftrunk,  Schmidt,  Ammon,  Stiudjin, 
and  Krug,  were  amongst  the  most  zealous  in  enlisting  it  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  But  its  positions,  that  the  invisible  is  not  an  object 
of  conception  but  of  belief,  and  that  morality  is  the  only  test  of 
truth,  never  obtained  veiy  general  acceptation.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Rationalists  hi4  bpen  long  making  prtjgress,  before  they  were 
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reduced  to  systematic  order.  The  first  to  eflfect  this  were  RShr, 
DOW  clerical  superintendant  of  the  graud  duchy  of  Weimar,  in  his 
Briefe  iAer  den  Ratumalumm  (1813),  and  Wegschneider,  in 
his  Instiiutione»  Theologic43e  ChrUtiance  Dogmalica,  first  pub- 
lished in  1815,  and  which  have  since  passed  through  more  than 
ten  editions.  From  the  nature  of  these  works  it  is  clear,  that  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  modem  Rationalism  is,  that  the  mission 
of  Christ  and  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  were  merely  intended 
for  our  instruction  in  certain  principles,  the  truth  of  which  unin- 
spired human  reason,  would  atone,in  process  of  time, have  been  able 
to  establish.  They  consequently  disclose  to  us  the  frightful  fact, 
that  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  unreservedly 
rejected  by  their  authors.  Besides  the  above-mentioned,  the  most 
noted  Grerman  Rationalists  of  modem  times,  are  Gesenius,  the 
celebrated  Hebrew  scholar,  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher*,  whose 
symbolic  system,  though  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  far  from  including  its  essence,  Bretscb adder, 
Fritsche,  and  Paulus. 

The  Supranaturalists  in  Germany,  are  those  who  maintain  the 
Decessity  and  reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  but  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  They  also  disbelieve  in  the  existence 
of  angelfl  and  demons.  The  most  noted  leaders  of  thu  party,  are 
Storr,  Reinhard,  and  Ammon,  who  have  all  given  in  more  or 
less  to  the  system  of  accommodation,  i.  e.,  of  seeking  to  explain 
away  the  wonders  of  revelation  to  the  level  of  human  reason. 

Theological  Education  in  Germany.  In  Protestant  Germany, 
those  who  intend  to  enter  the  church,  commence  their  education 
at  the  gymnasium,  where  they  generally  remain  till  their 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.    Here  they  are  taught  Hebrew, 

*  BehUennacherU  tbuscluncteriMd  by  BabinKni,  mn  American  divine)  "Hs 
wema  ti>  Btaod  between  the  RationsliBte  and  the  Evangelical  party,  being,  hoverer, 
more  distant  from  tlie  former  tbui  from  the  latter.  It  wu  related  to  the  writer 
bj  Hanoi^  of  Kiel,  that  he  himself,  and  Beveral  of  hii  acquaintancea,  had  been 
broogfat  from  Rationalism  by  the  logicofSchleiemutcher;  but  not  being  able  toreat 
in  the  pd^tion  which  he  had  token,  they  had  gone  forward  to  embrace  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines." — A  eonciBe  view  of  the  Unirenitiee  and  of  the  stats  of  Tbeolo- 
gieal  Education  in  Oemanf.  By  £.  Eobinson,  FrofeMOc  ExtiaordioMy  in  the 
Theological  Beminary  at  Andover. 
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and  are  inatructed  in  the  doctn'nes  of  religion,  generally  according 
to  some  thetdogical  compendium,  of  which  there  are  ao  mtay  for 
the  use  of  atudents.  In  the  lower  dosses  of  the  gymnasiums,  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible  are  read  and  explained.  In  Wur- 
temberg,  there  are  six  theological  seminaries,  of  which  four  are 
Protestant,  and  to  which  all  young  persoos  intended  for  the 
church  are  sent*. 

The  Catholic  clergy  throughout  all  Germany  are  educated  in 
senuoaries.  FrtHn  the  gymnasium  or  seminary,  the  studrat 
passes  to  the  university,  and  it  is  not  generally,  till  this  period, 
that  he  definitively  chooses  his  profession. 

In  Saxtmy,  Baden,  Hanover,  and  most  other  German  states,  the 
student  is  allowed  to  enter  under  what  professor  he  pleases,  and 
is  also  permitted  to  spend  some  portion  of  his  academical  career 
at  a  foreign  university.  But  in  Prussia,  Hease,  and  Wurtemberg, 
both  the  former  privilege  (that  of  Hor/reiheit)  and  the  latter  are 
restricted  to  a  certain  extent.  In  Wurtemberg,  the  students  of 
theology,  after  having  spent  a  certain  period  of  time  at  the  pi^ 
paratory  seminaries  above-mentioned,  are  removed  to  a  higher 
one  at  Tubingen,  At  most  German  universities,  the  student* 
are  initiated  into  the  practioe  of  the  ministry  by  lectures  and 
homiletic  societies,  which  latter  are  generally  directed  by  some 
distinguished  teacher. 

The  theologians  have  to  pass  several  examinations,  viz.,  those 
at  the  university,  which  are  made  nl  the  end  of  each  academical 
year,  that  "pro  candidatura^^  and  that  " pro  mjnw^arto.^ 

The  university  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  proTcsiors 
of  the  theological  faculty;  they  are  not  universal,  but  have 
only  been  introduced  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  some  other  states. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  academical  career,  the  student  passes 
hjs  examination  "pro  candtdaiura,""  generally  called  "the  first 
examination."  It  is  conducted  in  Prussia  by  the  provincial  Don- 
sistory,  in  Saxony  by  the  supreme  consistory.     Two  years  rafter 

*  We  ina^  li^re  rcmarli  Uiat  Wurtemberg  lioB  produced  soma  able  opponenta  of 
the  new  levelling  ej-Btem  in  KllgioD.  Tubingen  )iu  the  rtputation  of  bong  tb> 
only  imivenily  which  has  not  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  B«&nnatioii. 
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this,  or  Bt  a  tUH  liter  period,  he  must  submit  to  tb«  gntnd 
e<»H)inAti<Hi  "pro  miniaterio.'" 

In  Pruuia,  this  u  conducted  by  a  particular  cooimitlee,  eom- 
poced  of  profeuors  of  the  University  of  B^lin ;  in  Saxony,  by 
the  different  copnstoriea.  At  these  two  laat-mentioned  examina- 
tion*, the  student  has  to  write  treatises  in  Latin  or  German,  on 
exegetic,  dogmatic,  fir  historical  subjeots,  to  answer  questions  put 
at  the  discretion  of  the  examiDers,  to  preach  two  sermons  before 
the  latter,  and,  finally,  to  catechise  children  on  any  given  religious 
subject,  From  the  period  of  his  grand  examination,  to  that  of 
his  obtaining  a  place  in  the  church,  the  theologian  is  not  under 
any  immediate  superintendence.  He  is  generally  required,  how* 
ever,  to  preach  onve  a  year  before  the  superinleiidant  of  the 
diocese  in  which  he  resides,  and  in  scwae  parts,  as  in  Saxe-Gotha, 
to  write  a  treatise  on  a  religious  subject  proposed  by  the  con> 
nstory. 

In  Mecklenburg,  NassaUi  HaDover,  and  at  Wittenb^g,  in 
Prussia,  there  are  mninaries  where  theologians,  after  having 
passed  their  final  examination,  live  together  until  they  are  called 
to  the  ministry.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  become  tutors 
in  gymnasiums,  private  teachers,  and  (especially  in  Wurtemberg) 
assistants  to  the  clergy.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  theological 
acquirements,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  the 
derical  functions,  they  generally  form  private  homiletical  socie- 
ties, presided  over,  in  most  cases,  by  a  supenotendont.  After  the 
theologian  has  been  appointed  to  a  living,  he  is  coafirmed  by  the 
consistory,  and  enters  into  a  certain  engagement  with  it  In  some 
states,  the  young  minister  promises  to  promulgate  no  doctrine 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Augsburg  confession ;  in  others,  he 
merely  pledges  himself,  in  general  terms,  to  follow,  as  his  guide, 
the  Holy  WriL  The  day  after  the  confirmation,  he  is  ocdaioed, 
unwUy  liy  the  superintendant,  uid  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  clergymen. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  all  clergymen  have  to  deliver  two 
sermons  a  year  before  the  superintendant  of  the  diocese.  In  the 
Saxon  duchies,  they  are  bound,  also,  to  write  one  or  more  trea- 
tises annually  on  theological  subjects. 
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CorutUuHon  of  the  Church  in  Germany.  As  the  Reformers 
occupied  themselves  excluaively  with  the  spiritual  conceniB  of  the 
Church,  ita  secular  adminiBtratioD,  in  the  Frotestaiit  states,  fell, 
at  a  very  early  period,  into  the  hands  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments. These  latter  established  consistories,  which  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  have  gradually  increased  in  authority* 
so  as  finally  to  constitute  the  only  legislative  and  administrative 
power  of  the  Church.  As  they  were  appomted  by  the  govern- 
ments, they  were  of  course  more  or  less  dependant  upon  them,  and 
are  particularly  so  at  the  present  day.  The  aummttm  jus  circa 
sacra  is  exercised  by  a  minister  of  the  crown,  assisted  by  coun- 
sellors, who  are  generally  members  of  the  consistory.  This  is  the 
case  in  Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg.  But  the  power  of  the  minister  is  limited, — Firstly, 
by  the  consistories  themselves,  which  are  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church,  and  which  in  some  states,  as  in  Hanover, 
are  formed  by  the  whole  clergy  of  the  country.  Secondly,  it  is 
limited,  as  in  Wurtemberg,  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
or  prelates,  who  maintain,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  independent 
position.  Thirdly,  by  the  representatives  of  thecountry,  forming 
the  diets,  as  in  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse,  where 
the  heads  of  the  Church  have  permanent  seats  in  the  Chambers, 
and  where  clergymen  are  eligible  as  deputies.  Fourthly,  it  is 
limited  by  synods.  In  Baden,  general  synods  were  instituted  on 
the  union  of  the  two  churches  in  1821,  and  have  been  held  twice; 
viz.,  in  that  year,  and  in  1834.  In  Bavaria  there  are  synods 
every  fourth  year. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  of  course  very  differently  situated  to 
the  Protestant.  In  the  former,  wherever  established,  the  supreme 
authority  is  shared,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  pope.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  left  it  to  the  different  governments  to  treat  separately 
with  the  pope  on  ecclesiastical  aflairs.  Accordingly  treaties 
{conevrdats)  were  entered  into  with  Borne  by  Bavaria  in  1817, 
by  Prussia  in  1821,  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  in  1830.  The 
object  of  these  treaties  was  to  define  the  limits  of  temporal  and 
papal  authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  Bavaria,  the  king 
appoints  to  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  but  the  clergy  are 
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allowed  to  be  ia  direct  communication  with  Rome.  In  Prussia, 
bishops  are  appcnnted  by  the  chapters,  ia  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king;  tlie  inferior  presentations  are  at  the  di^K>sal 
of  the  pope  or  of  the  bishops*.  The  Catholic  clergy  or  laity 
are  permitted  to  communicate  with  Rome,  but  only  through  the 
bishope  and  the  government.  The  treaties  at  present  existing 
between  the  smaller  Protestant  states  and  the  pope  are  only  pro- 
visionaL  In  Hanover,  the  bishop  cannot  be  up]x>inted  without 
the  consent  of  the  chapters  and  government,  and  of  the  pope ;  the 
canons  are  appointed  by  the  chapters,  the  bishops,  and  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  inferior  clergy  by  the  two  consistories.  In  Saxony, 
the  apostolic  vicarship  and  its  consistory  are  now  under  the 
immediate  control  of  government.  In  Wurtemberg,  Hesse,  and 
Nassau,  the  authority  of  the  pope  is  somewhat  more  predominant 
than  in  the  above-mentioned , states ;  in  the  Saxon  duchies,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  less  so.  In  Baden,  it  is  now  decreed  that  Catholic 
synods  are  to  be  held  every  tenth  year,  in  the  presence  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  government. 

In  Austria,  the  archbishops  are  elected  by  the  pope  and  the 
government  conjointly :  the  bishops  by  the  latter  exclusivdy. 
The  communication  of  the  clergy  with  Rome,  and  the  decrees  of 
the  jiape,  are  subject  to  the  **  Placet"  of  the  government 

The  highest  administrative  authorities  of  the  Protestant  Church 
are  the  consistories,  which  are  in  most  cases  subject  to  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  govemmenL  In  Prussia,  each  of  the  eight 
provinces  has  its  consistory,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  president 

*  To  illtutnte  the  kind  of  satharitj'  which  the  Protcstint  king  of  Pnuiia  poi- 
■naea  over  the  Bonuu  Catholic  Church  in  his  dominion!,  wo  Bb«U  inituice  t  very 
The  king,  being  oifended  with  the  oonduot  of  the  nrchbiahop 


of  Cologne,  iaaued  In  N'ovember,  1837,  n  decree,  ordering  him  to  quit  hia  see,  for- 
bidding  any  penona  to  oommimieate  on  poblia  afhin  with  him  under  heaT^ 
penalties,  and  diieeiiiig  (ba  chi^ter  to  act  daring  hia  auBpeiuion.  The  decree 
be^na  thus :  "  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  haa  attempted,  ever  linoe  hia  election  to 
that  ace,  to  exannae  hia  functiona  in  a  manner  entirely  Incompatible  with  the 
fmuUmental  law*  of  the  monarch)',  aa  no  biahop  haa  ever  attempted,  and  ■•  ia  not 
to  be  tolersled  in  any  of  the  statea  of  Germany."  The  aeqnel  of  thii  wu,  that 
a  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  ^tproaohes  to  which,  aa 
well  as  the  adjacent  atreeta,  were  occupied  by  troops  of  the  line  under  arma.  The 
arehbishop,  accompanied  by  two  superior  offloen,  got  into  tlie  carriage,  which, 
paaaioir  between  the  numerooH  troops  that  lined  the  streets,  drove  to  the  nearest  gate, 
and  woa,  in  an  instant,  outude  of  the  walls  of  Cologne. 
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of  the  provincial  govennnent.  Each  consiBtory  has  two  depart- 
ments, that  of  ecclesiastical  and  that  of  scholastic  affairs ;  to  its 
province,  also,  belongs  the  drawing  up  of  statistical  repOTts  relative 
to  parochial  registration.  The  jurisdiction  on  matrimonial  affairs 
has  been  transferred  to  the  secular  authorities,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Landrecht  The  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
is  very  unequally  divided  into  three  consistories ;  that  of  Dresden, 
which  decides  on  all  generally  important  matters,  and  which  is 
called  the  supreme  consistory,  embracing  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
c»untry.  In  Saxony,  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  affairs  still 
appertains  to  the  consistories.  In  the  Saxon  duchies,  the  con- 
ustorieshave  a  general  superintendant  as  their  spiritual  head,  and 
this  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  throughout  Protestant  Germany. 
In  Bavaria,  the  Protestant  supreme  consistory  is  only  partially 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  government ;  there  are  three  inferior 
consistories.  In  Austria,  there  is  one  consistory  at  Vienna  for  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  and  under  it  are  nine  super- 
intend  ants. 

The  highest  administrative  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  &c.  In  the  Protestant  states, 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  bishops  and 
consistories,  as  in  Hanover,  Prussia,  Baden,  &c.;  or  apostolic 
vicars  and  consistories,  as  in  Saxony. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  which  rank  next  to  the  consistories 
are  either  general  superintendante,  superintendsnts,  or  deans.  In 
Hanover,  there  are  fourteen  of  the  former,  who  act  under  the  ccm- 
nstorics,  and  who  have  acting  under  eaoli  of  them,  ten  or  twelve 
inspectors.  Thus,  reckoning  the  population  of  Haoovo-  at 
1,400,000,  there  is  a  general  superintendant  to  every  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  an  inspector  to  every  10,000.  An  inspectorship 
generally  comprehends  from  ten  to  fifteen  parishes.  In  Hesse, 
there  are  four  consistories,  twelve  general  superintendants,  and 
seventy  superintendants.  TheProtesUnt  population  being  560,000, 
there  is  one  general  superintendant  to  every  46,000  inhabitants, 
and  one  superintendant  to  every  8,000.  In  Wurtemberg  there 
are,  one  consistory,  six  prelates,  fifty  deaneries,  and  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-five  parishes.  Thus,  the  Protestant  population  amounting 
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to  1,660,000,  there  is  one  preUte  to  376,666  inlmbiUntp.  and  one 
dean  to  38,300.  In  Saxony  there  are  thirt;  superiatendanta,  or 
one  to  every  51,666  inhabitants. 


PttOPORTIOH  OF   MINISTERS  OF    BELIQIOM  TO  THE  POPDLATJOy. 

Pruteia.  We  have  not  been  able  to  diicovn  the  numb»  of 
the  Protestant  ministers.  The  Catholie  pi^ulation  amounts  to 
4316,813,  and  there  are  3,200  Catholic  parishes  t  thus  there 
ore  1,505  persons  to  each  pariah.  Sammy  i  In  this  country  then 
is  one  Lutheran  minister  to  1,600  inhabitants,  and  one  Catholie 
minister  to  4^.  In  Same  Jttenburg,  there  is  one  minister 
to  800  inhabitants;  in  Hanover,  me  to  1,146  amongst  the 
Lutherans,  one  to  940  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  one  to  710 
amongst  the  Catholics.  In  Wwtsmberg,  there  Is  one  Lutheran 
minister  to  1,300  inhabitants,  and  one  Catholic  to  6S8.  In 
Catholie  Austria,  there  is  one  ecclesiastia  to  500  inhabitants ;  of 
the  BeTormed  Church  there  are  2,035  parishes,  and  815  persons  to 
each  parish ;  of  the  Lutherans  there  are  807  parishes,  and  1,400 
persons  to  each  parish  ;  there  are  50,000  Unitarians,  who  have 
111  ministers,  which  is  one  minister  to  459  lodividufds.  la 
Bavaria,  there  is  one  minister  to  1,000  inhabitants  among  the 
Catholics,  and  one  to  914  among  the  Protestants. 

Chureh  Property  in  the  Protestant  States.  A  considerable 
part  of  tbe  chureh-property  in  Germany  was  sdzed  upon  by  the 
governments  when  the  monesteries  were  secularized  at  the 
Beformati(»i ;  another  portion,  consisting  of  ground-rant,  bos, 
for  some  time,  never  been  realized,  and,  finally,  a  part  has  been 
expended  (as  in  SaKony,)  for  the  establishment  ic^  scboolt,  and 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  However,  the  Itttla  landed  property 
belonging  to  each  pariE^-chureh,  has,  for  the  most  part,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  clergy,  and  la  now  the  principal  lource  of 
their  income. 

In  moct  livings,  there  is  a  parsonage-house,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  orchards.  Tithes  are  very  commtHi,  and  the  value 
of  them  sometime*  equals  that  <rf  the  diorch-lands.  Tbe  dwgy- 
man  has  also  certain  fees,  on  the  occasion  of  marriages,  baptiuns, 
burials  and  confirmations  (these  are  called  Jcoidentiien).    Where 
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the  iDCome  from  these  Bources  is  too  limited,  the  government  makes 
up  the  deficiency.  In  eome  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  north 
of  Gemany,  it  is  customary,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  to 
make  presents  to  the  clergymen.  On  the  whole,  in  Protestant 
Germany,  the  incomes  of  the  country-clergy  vary  from  350  to 
800  dollars;  some  have  less  than  the  former  sum,  and  some  as 
much  as  1,000, 1,S200,  or  1,600  dcOlars.  The  value  of  a  living 
often  depends  on  the  price  of  com,  and  on  die  profit  which  the 
clergyman  iscapable  of  drawing  from  his  glebe-lands.  The  livings 
in  towns  are  somewhat  more  valuable,  varying  from  460  to  1,000 
dollars  on  an  average.  The  two  most  valuable  livings  in  Saxony 
are  of  4,000  dollars  a  year,  but,  in  both  cases,  this  income  is 
chiefly  derived  from  fees. 

In  no  part  of  Germany,  has  the  church-property  been  better 
preserved  from  spoliation  than  in  Hanover,  where,  consequently, 
the  clergy  are  better  paid.  In  Wurtemberg,  the  property  of  the 
church  has  been  consolidated,  and  applied  not  only  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  but  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Moreover,  in  1806,  it  was  united  with  the  royal 
domains,  and  subjected  to  the  same  administration.  The  lands 
attached  to  the  country-churches  have  not,  however,  shared  this 
fate,  but  are  under  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  ccHnmissioners.  In 
Nassau,  the  average  value  of  livings  is  from  600  to  1,800  florins, 
of  deaneries  from  1 300  to  1 ,800 ;  the  Protestant  bishop  has  an 
income  of  3,000  florins.  In  Prussia,  the  government  pays  out  of 
the  treasury  to  the  support  of  the  church,  2,326,000  dollars 
annually. 

Church  Property  in  Catholic  States.  In  Austria,  not  only 
arc  the  clergy  taxed  in  common  with  the  lay  citizens,  but  parti, 
cular  impoeu  are  laid  upon  their  body.  The  value  of  the  church- 
property  in  this  empire  is  200,000,000  florins ;  besides  a  fund 
called  ihe  Reiigious  Fund,  constituted  by  the  purchase-money  of 
church-property  (monasteries,  &c.)  sold  by  the  Emperor  Jowfh, 
the  annual  interest  of  which  is  two  and  a  half  millions  of  florins. 
In  Bavaria,  the  archbishop  has  an  income  of -20,000  florins,  and 
the  bishops  of  from  12,000  to  16,000  florins. 

Church   Patnmage.     In  Germany,   the  greater   number  of 
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churcb-presentationa  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  govemments,  only 
a  fourth  part  being  in  the  hands  of  pnvate  individuals.  In 
Hanover,  219  only  out  of  852  livings  are  in  the  gift  of  private 
patrons.  The  latter  are  generally  noblemen,  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, magistrates,  or  superintendanta.  Before  a  minister  is 
definitively  appointed  by  government,  the  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendant  of  the  district  demands  of  the  congregation,  whether  they 
have  any  objection  to  the  character  or  doctrines  of  the  individual 
to  whose  care  their  spiritual  interests  are  about  to  be  confided. 
But  this  is,  in  general,  a  mere  form.  Advantage,  however,  has 
been  taken  of  it,  in  one  or  two  cases,  ance  1830,  to  oppose  the 
wif^es  of  the  government 

Salaries  of  Clergymen  who  are  not  of  the  EstablUhed  Church. 
— In  most  Protestant  states,  the  Catholic  and  the  Established 
churches  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  But  as  the  ministers 
of  the  former  persuasion  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
latter,  and  as,  owing  to  the  practice  of  celibacy,  their  wants  are 
fewer,  tbeir  incomes  are  generally  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  dignitaries  are  much  better  paid  than  the  Protestant 
ones.  In  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  Catholic  archbishops  have  an 
annual  income  of  12,000  dollars,  the  bishops  of  8,000,  the  deans  of 
1,800  or  2,000,  the  canons  of  1,000  or  1,200.  This  money  is  now 
paid  out  of  the  treasury ;  the  estates  from  which  these  dignitaries 
formerly  derived  their  incomes  having  all  been  secularized.  In 
Saxony,  where  the  ruling  family  is  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
though  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  the  det^y 
of  the  former  persuasion  are  so  well  paid,  as  to  cause  great  jealousy 
amongst  those  who  are  followers  of  the  latter.  In  Hanover,  and 
in  Hesge-Cassel,  the  Catholic  clergy  are  equally  well  paid  with 
the  Protestant,  though  this  is  not  the  case  in  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden. 

In  Austria,  the  Protestant  clergy  are  provided  for  by  their 
congregations,  which  have  also  to  pay  the  jura  atolce  to  the 
Catholic  priests.  In  Bavaria,  the  expenses  of  the  Protestant 
church  are  defrayed  by  the  government 

We  believe  that  the  Jews  tbrou^out  Germany  are  obliged, 
themselves,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  worship. 

l„g,t,.,.a.i.COOt^lC 
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Bohemian  or  Moraeian  Brothere. — Some  of  this  sect}  the 
dstcendants  of  the  Taborites,  who  were  the  more  strict  amongst 
the  Hussites,  are  still  to  be  found  in  Grerman]'.  At  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  there  ore  small  congregations  of  them ;  also  in  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Upper  Lusatia.  In  matters  of  doctrine,  their  only 
authority  is  the  Bible,  which  they  explain  according  to  the 
AugUBtioiati  theory.  In  reference  to  their  progress  in  religious 
experience,  they  are  divided  into  beginners,  advancing,  and  perfect 
Christians;  they  admit  the  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Supper,  but  in  a  mystical  manner;  and  they 
have  a  very  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

iSbcintatM.— -The  head-quarters  of  this  sect  are  in  Transyl- 
vatiia.  A  few  of  them  settled  in  Prussia,  in  177^  and  formed 
two  congregations,  at  Rudau  and  at  Andreaswalde ;  that  of  the 
latter  place,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  exists  at  present. 

Mennonitta. — In  the  year  1830,  2000  Mennonites  settled  in 
Schleswtg,  and  built  the  town  of  Friedreichsstadt.  They  call 
themselves  Taufgeamnte.  In  1830,  some  people  in  Mecklen- 
burg, who  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  Mennonites,  rejected  the 
baptism  of  infants,  but  the  government  interfered,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  new  doctrines. 

The  PieHtta,  properly  so  called,  were  the  followers  of  Spener, 
and  resided  principally  at  Halle.  Aa  a  sect,  they  are  now  extinct, 
but  the  term  is  still  applied  to  the  more  mystical  and  aealous 
Protestants. 

Hermhtttera. — The  Hermhuters  were  originally  Moravian 
fugitives,  who  settled,  in  1722,  at  BerUieladorf,  the  estate  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  who  shortly  after  their  arrival  formed  them  into  a 
community,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Saxon  government 
Their  creed  is  that  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Their  principal 
congregations  are  at  Hermhuth,  Bertfaelsdorf,  Niesky,  Neud)r«> 
tendorf,  Ebersdorf  and  Neuwied.  They  differ  from  the  pietists 
and  methodists  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  that  a  veliement  contrition 
is  nectssary  to  regeneratiwi.  Every  congregation  is  divided  into 
choruses,  according  to  the  various  ages  and  sexes  of  iu  members. 
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Sinoen  and  lukewarm  professors  are  submitted  to  the  operation 
of  a  gradual  discipline. 

Stcedenborgians. — Swedenborg  has  a  few  followers  in  Wur- 
tembei^,  where  lately  Tafel  of  the  Royal  Library,  Hofacker, 
and  others,  publicly  espoused  his  doctriues.  Swedenborg  was  a 
sort  of  mystical  Rationalist,  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  Atonement. 

Other  sects  which  may  be  mentioned,  but  which  are  now  either 
extinct,  or  nearly  so,  are  the  Gichteliaru,  or  followers  of  Gichtel, 
a  mystic  of  Ratisbon;  the  Sckwenkfeldiana,  in  Silesia;  the 
Manhardiats,  separatists  from  the  Catholic  church  in  Tyrol,  who 
rejected  the  priests  that  had  submitted  to  Napoleon ;  and  the 
Fhilalethee,  a  deistical  sect  at  Kid. 

In  addition  to  the  German  sources  above  indicated,  we  must 
refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  deeper  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Rationalism,  end  of  the  German  school  of  theology,  to 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  respected  Principal  of  King'*8 
Coll^;e;  of  Dr.  Piisey,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford;  of 
Professor  Hoppus,  of  the  London  University;  to  two  recent 
articles  in  the  "  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review,"  (October, 
1837,  »°d  January,  1838);  to  "  A  Concise  View  of  the  Univer- 
sities in  Germany:''  by  Edward  Robinson,  Professor  at  Andover, 
U.  S. ;  to  the  article  "  Rationalism us,^  in  the  Converaatiotu- 
Leaikon,  and  to  scattered  views  in  most  modem  German  theo- 
logical writings. 

In  order  to  afford  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  Prussia,  we  subjoin  some  of  the  statements  furnished 
by  Mr.  Hofitnan  on  tliis  heed  to  the  British  government  in  1635. 

The  ministerial  department  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  the  cen- 
tral authority  for  all  religious  matters,  including  also  the  Jewish 
worship;  as  also  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  episcopal  authority 
over  the  Protestant  church.  Each  province  has  in  addition  its 
consistory,  subordinate  to  the  ministerial  department,  to  watch 
over  the  affairs  regarding  the  Protestant  faith  and  worship.  The 
oonsistorj  includes  only  members  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  is 
presided  over  by  the  highest  civil  authority  of  the  province,  the 
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chief  prcBident  (Ober-prasideni).  The  general  superintendaDt 
is  »  privileged  member  of  this  board. 

"  By  the  right  of  patronage  the  king  confers  a  number  of 
livings  and  other  clerical  ofBces  in  all  provinces  among  both  con- 
fessions. By  his  episcopal  cower,  he  appoints  the  Protestant 
general  supenntendants,  and  members  of  the  consistories.  By  an 
indult  implicitly  contained  in  the  bull  De  aalttte  animarum,  the 
king  likewise  appoints  the  Catholic  cathedral  provosts,  and  fills  up 
those  canonries  which  become  vacant  in  meneepapali,  but  in  this 
case  the  see  of  Rome  gives  the  provista,  or  the  institution. 

"  The  appointment  of  CathoUc  bishops  is  regulated  by  the  bull 
De  salute  animarum  o(  1821,  (^Preussiache  Gesetx-Sammlung 
of  1821,  No.  12,)  that  is  to  say,  the  chapter  has  the  right  of 
election.  The  diiference  between  election  and  postulation  ia 
abrogated,  and  therefore  every  ecclesiastic,  whether  he  belongs  to 
the  chapter  or  diocese  or  not,  is  eligible,  even  foreign  clergymen, 
but  only  after  a  previous  royal  permission.  A  contemporary 
brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  obliges  the  chapters  to  elect  personam 
regi  gratam.  The  king  fixes  the  day  of  election  within  the 
canonical  term.  He  sends  a  commis»oner,  who  takes  no  part  in 
the  canonical  affairs  of  the  election,  but  assumes,  notwithstanding, 
the  initiative,  by  declaring  to  the  members  of  the  chapter,  the 
intentions  of  the  crown.  By  these  means,  not  only  has  the 
election  of  an  individual  disliked  by  the  court  been  avoided,  but 
the  choice  falls  always  on  those  whose  promotion  to  the  rank  (tf 
bishop  the  court  had  in  view.  The  person  canonically  chosen 
receives  his  confirmation  from  the  pope,  and  the  approbation  from 
the  sovereign.  The  pope  is  required  to  entrust  a  Prussian  prelate 
with  the  consecration. 

"  The  Landreckt,  §  65,  tit  3,  vol.  ii,  provides  that  <Hxlinati(Ki 
can  only  be  given  to  a  clerical  office  which  affords  a  maintenance. 
Accordingly,  ordination,  even  in  the  Catholic  church,  is  only 
granted  upon  proof  of  the  right  of  admission  according  to  the 
canonical  law,  and  is  besides  restricted  by  a  regulation,  obliging 
the  bishops  to  deliver  a  list  of  the  candidates  for  ordination, 
and  to  declare  the  necessity  for  them,  to  the  chief  president  of 
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the  province.  There  is,  however,  rather  a  scaicitj'  than  a 
superabundance  of  Catliolic  clergymen.  Nobody,  without  a 
special  permisnon,  is  permitted  to  be  ordained  abroad.— -Lanrf- 
Ttcht,  vol.  ii.  tit.  2,  §  64. 

"  There  exist  no  general  rules  respecting  the  support  of  the 
clergy.     Only  the  incomes  of  the  liigber  Catholic  clergy  are  fixed 
by  the  bull  De  salute  animarum,  namely,  for  the  archbishop  and 
prince-bishop  of  Breslau   at  12,000  Prussian  dollars;    (about 
1,750^);  for  the  otlter  bishops  8;000  Prussian  dollars,  for  the 
dignitaries  of  cathedral  chapters  respectively,  2,000, 1,800, 1,400 
Prussian  dollars;  and  for  canons  or  prebends,  respectively,  1,200, 
1,000   and  800   Prussian   dollars,    b^des    house-room.      The 
incomes  of  all  other  Itviags,  either  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
church,  are  very  different.     The  clergyman  receives  hia  income 
dther  in  kind  or  in  money.     It  is  paid  in  kind  when  it  arises 
from  a  real  estate  belonging  to  his  benefice,  which  he  manages 
himself,  or  when  it  is  rendered  to  him  by  landed  proprietors.    Of 
the  same  kind  are  tithes,  rents,  and  other  payments  from  land.  The 
money-income  of   the  clergy  arises  partly  out  of   the  public 
revenues  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  parishes,  either  as  a  salary  or 
compensation  for  appropriated  lands  or  ground-rents,  or  as  rents 
fiom  private  estates,  or  irom  endowments  laid  out  at  interest. 
The  crown  has  undertaken  the  above-mentioned  payment  of  the 
Catholic  dignitaries,  innce  their  landed  property  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  public  revenue.     In  the  Trans-Rhenane  part  of  the 
kingdom,  where,  during  the  French  sway,  the  church  property 
was  seized  and  chiefly  alienated,  the  crown  pays  a  salary  to  the 
clergy,  as  a  compensation,  according  to  a  concordat  entered  into 
by  the  French  consular  government  with  Pope  Pius  VII. 

"  The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  proceeds  in  general  from  the 
peculiar  endowment  of  each  congregation.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  congregation  that  desires  the  service  of  a  clergyman,  Is 
responsible  for  his  maintenance.  The  government  in  general  is 
Dot  obliged  to  guarantee  the  salary  of  the  clergy  of  either  confes- 
non.  Where  such  is  the  case,  a  special  legal  right,  or  a  special 
liberality,  is  suppceed.     Nevertheless,  the  number  of  parishes  is 
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not  small,  which  ia  this  cBse  enjoy  a  support  out  of  the  public 
funds  by  the  favour  of  the  king. 

"  In  general  every  parish  possesses  a  place  of  worship  for  itc 
exclusive  use.  The  case  is  called  a  simultaneum,  when  two 
congregations  of  different  confessioDS  are  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  same  building  for  divine  service;  which  is  very  rare,  and 
then  generally  depends  on  old  usage.  In  the  Trans-Rbeuane 
part  of  the  kingdom  it  is  prohibited  by  law. 

"  In  general  every  church  has  its  own  fund  (bona  fabrica),  out 
of  which  it  has  to  defray  the  expense  of  building,  repairing,  and 
the  expenses  caused  by  divine  service.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  subsidiary  obligation  falls,  according  to  the  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  provincial  or  local  law,  either  upon  the 
beneficed  clergyman,  if  he  has  more  than  a  sufficient  living  {con- 
gruam),  or  the  parish,  if  there  is  no  patron,  or  the  patron  together 
with  the  parish,  or  the  patron  exclusively,  or  the  proprietor  of  the 
church  tithes  (decimator),  or  the  civil  commune.  In  cases  of 
urgent  necessity  the  assistance  of  government  is  accorded,  but 
only  OS  a  bounty,  if  there  be  no  special  legal  ground  providing 
for  it." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Gmeral  View  q/"  t&g  Uni<i>ertUie«.  Academical  B^uh^tme.  Trant- 
lotion  0^  the  Protptetu*  of  Lecture*  deliver^  at  the  Vniwrnty  of 
GSttinffen.  Particular*  retpectinff  the  mode  <^  Life  at  a  German 
Univernty.  Pr^taratory  SchooU.  Gymnatiunu,  Lyceum*,  Peda- 
ffOffiunu.  Education  in  Au*lria.  SyHem  of  Public  Education  in 
Prusfia.     Normal  ScAooie. 

It  is  uodeniable,  thst  no  country  possesses  so  ample  a  pro- 
visioD  for  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people,  in  all  sciences  and 
arts,  as  Germany.  It  is  in  this  country,  then,  that  the  results  of 
education  may  be  most  advantageously  ascertained  and  weighed. 
Some  may  observe,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  want  of  free  insti- 
tutioosi  and  of  an  unshackled  developement  of  mind,  is  an 
obstacle  to  a  full  statement  of,  and  decision  upon,  tlie  results. 
This  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  degree, — but  the  fact  with  which 
we  set  out  remains  unaltered.  A  singular  contrast  exists  between 
the  tendency  and  the  consequences  of  an  English  and  a  German 
education.  The  German  education  is  particularly  engrossed  with 
the  physical  and  practical  sciences;  the  Engli^  one  is  rather 
occupied  with  theological  and  moral  principles,  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ancient  classics,  with  poetry  and  rhetoric.  Yet,  in  the 
end,  tlie  Englishman  becomes  most  practical,  and  the  German 
the  most  theoretical  and  sentimental. 

The  facility  with  which  the  highest  education  may  be  obtained 
in  Germany,  naturally  introduces  into  the  arena  of  life  an  immense 
proportion  of  candidates  for  its  higher  prizes,  too  many  of  whom 
finally  obtain  disappointment,  if  not  entire  destitution,  while  not 
a  few  bury  their  obscure  heart-burnings  in  the  chance  pittance 
afforded  by  foreign  countries,  already  overstocked  with  aspirants 
of  indigenous  origin.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  ten  recent  years, 
the  number  of  Protestant  clergymen  has  doubled  in  Prussia,  and 
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the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  has  tripled ;  the  lawyers  have 
iDcreased  one-fourth,  but  the  doctors  in  medicine  only  one-seventb. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  was  one  lawyer  in  12,600 
inhabitants,  at  the  end  there  was  one  in  8,562;  there  was  one 
doctor  of  medicine,  at  the  beginning,  in  27,000  souls,  and  at  last 
one  in  25,205.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  students  in  the 
late  years,  there  was  recently  in  Prussia  so  many  as 

One  student  of  theology  in      442  inhabitants. 
"  "  law  ID  822      "  ** 

'*  "  medicine  in  €,660      "  " 

But  the  state  in  Prussia  only  requires — 

One  clergyman  for  -     -    -  1,350  inhabitants. 

One  lawyer  for  -    -    -    -      822      "  " 

One  doctor  of  medicine  for  3,516  "  *' 
How  many  of  those  now  employed  must  accordingly  die  or 
retreat,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  forthcoming!  In  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany  the  prospect  is  still  more  disheartening. 
In  the  duchy  of  Baden,  only  eight  vacancies  annually  occur  of 
offices  in  the  law,  enjoying  a  fixed  salary,  while  so  many  as  forty- 
six  candidates  present  themselves  annually  for  examination ;  and 
there  are  already  so  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  candidates 
examined  and  approved,  and  awaiting  the  long-deferred  turn*. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  with  the 
year  of  their  foundation,  the  number  of  professors  attached  to 
each,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  them  in  1^7  '■ — 


tliey«« 

p»g«.-    - 

-     13*8        

Tiioma       .        - 

13«ft        

Heidelberg   - 

-        -    1388        

WoKbuTg  -        . 

-        1408        

LdpA..        - 

■     140Q        

Bortoek      -       • 

U19        

FriboTg 

-    1450        

Oral>*iade         • 

-        14M        

Tttbii^en        - 

-       -    UTJ       

•  SchJjD.  Allgememe  OMcUchte  and  Statiitik  der  Enro^li*chen  Cbn^atHao, 
(Leipiig,  1833),  p.  183. 
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Foundedin 

Numbered 

Number  of 

iranitiesof 

the  Yew 

Prof««K.n. 

Stodente. 

Ib^biug     . 

-       1M7 

....        38         ... 

304 

Kihnptmg    - 

.    1544 

83 

303 

Jmm.        • 

IIUS 

M 

433 

Oiewen 

-       .    1607 

....         39 

371 

Kiel  -        - 

.      leee 

....        26 

238 

Halle     - 

.        ■     16M 

....        64 

1,119 

BreelM       . 

.          1703 

49 

710 

GSttiDgeD       - 

-       -    I7M 

Sft 

1,64S 

ErUDgeu    - 

-        1748 

34 

498 

BeiUn    -        - 

-   leio 

86 

1,845 

Bonn.        ■ 

1818 

42 

S26 

Himicli- 

-        -    1826 

....        71         ... 

1,123 

The  sums  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  universities,  by  their 
respective  states,  is  not  large.  The  professors  derive  their  chief 
emolument  from  the  students  who  attend  their  private  courses; 
they  are  hence  stimulated  to  extend  their  reputation,  to  difi'use 
themselves,  and  to  compete  with  each  other.  Their  energies  are 
thus  awakened  and  sustained,  hut  a  certain  portion  of  indepen> 
dence  of  character  is  endangered.  The  salary  allotted  to  the 
professors  is  not  uniform,  hut  fluctuates  according  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  to  other  circumstances. 

A  few  years  since  it  was  decreed  in  Hanover,  that  no  youth 
shall  commence  the  study  of  any  of  the  faculties,  until  he  have 
passed  a  previous  examination,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  History,  form  the  hasis  of 
this  examination :  part  of  it  is  viva  voce,  and  part  on  paper. 
An  exercise  is  performed  in  writing  in  each  of  the  four  languages. 
If  the  student  is  deficient,  he  is  rejected,  and  is  prevented  for  the 
present  from  commencing  the  study  of  his  faculty.  This  pre- 
vious rejection  often  occurs.  If  successful,  he  may  begin  his 
studies,  which  in  the  case  of  the  medical  student  must  be  con-  - 
tinned  during  three  years  and  a  half.  He  must  attend  both  the 
winter  and  summer  courses.  There  are  two  short  vacations  only 
in  the  year;  about  five  weeks  at  Easter,  and  five  at  Michaelmas. 
The  order  in  which  the  different  lectures  are  attended  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  student.     He  may  begin  with 
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botany  or  with  obstetrics,  according  to  his  own  incliDation.  On 
going  up  for  his  final  examination  for  a  degree,  he  produces 
certificates  of  having  attended,  at  least,  one  course  of  the  most 
indispensable  branches:  auxiliary  departments  are  not  so  rigidly 
enforced.  A  student,  for  instance,  is  not  obliged  to  produce 
certificates  of  attendance  on  the  surgical  clinic,  or  on  the  princi- 
ples of  surgery ;  but  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  botany, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  are  all  indispensable,  A  single 
examination  conducts  the  student  to  his  degree:  it  lasts  five 
hours,  and  is  now  entirely  carried  on  in  the  German  language. 
The  principal  professors  of  each  faculty  are  preseat :  the  exa- 
mination  takes  place  in  private,  at  the  liouse  of  the  dean  of  the 
faculty,  who  is  changed  every  year.  No  part  of  the  examina- 
tion is  in  writing,  unless  a  prescription  is  demanded  of  the 
student.  Having  passed  through  this  ordeal,  the  student  delivers 
a  thesis  in  public,  in  Latin,  and  chooses  three  opponents  in  general, 
who  carry  on  a  public  discussion,  if  they  think  proper.  The 
expense  of  a  degree  is  about  251.  Still,  after  having  performed 
all  these  duties,  the  graduate  cannot  practise  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  until  he  has  undergone  another  examination  at  the 
metropolis, — this  is  called  the  State  {Staafa)  examen,  and  costs 
about  two  pounds  more.  This  examination  lasts  about  three 
hours,  and  comprehends  nearly  the  same  subjects  as  those  required 
at  Gottingen.  In  addition  to  the  viva  voce  questions,  he  per- 
forms three  manuscript  exercises,  for  the  inspection  of  the  state- 
commissioners  at  Hanover.  A  nearly  similar  course  of  study 
prevails  in  the  universities  of  all  the  German  states. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin  prospectus 
of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  during 
a  recent  winter  sessions : — 

FACDLTY  OF  THEOLOOT. 

Theo.  Jac.  Plonek,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  P.  P.  0.,  will  treat  of  and 
expound,  Ood  willing  and  giring  him  strength,  in  the  present  winter — 
semester,  h.  viii. — is.,  Enet/elofxediac  T/ieolofft/,  taking  as  a  guide  Kis 
Compenditim,  written  for  the  use  of  his  lectures  in  1831,  entitled 
Grundrm  der  TAeologvcheti  Enct/clojxedie,  now  published  by  fiuprecht 
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and  Tandenhoeck  ;  and  h.  xi. — zii.,  he  will  treat  of  the  first  part  of 
EeeUtiattieal  Bittory;  on  both  subjects  he  will  lectture  four  times  a 
■week. 

D.  David  J.  Pott,  P.  P.O.,  will  interpret  priyatim  h.  ii.—x.,  th» 
G<itp«l<mdEpUlUMof8t.J(Afi,yn^ca^\a\iaiipmsi.ojiAaa  the  principal 
opinions  of  the  Jem  as  occurring  in  the  Xaw  Testament ;  h.  z. — xi., 
he  will  expound  the  Ptalnu,  treating  also  of  their  grammatical  con- 
straotion ;  h.  ii. — ill.,  ho  will  lecture  on  the  HomiUtK  Art,  and  will 
also  continue  to  regulate  the  different  exercises  of  the  scholars  of  the 
Rof  al  Homiletic  Seminary. 

Heniy  Planck,  Dr.  and  P.  P.  0.,  announces  six  private  lectures  per 
w«ek,  (o  form  the  other  part  of  his  exegetic  course,  including  the 
irritings  of  St.  John,  the  Gotpel,  and  tie  Sputle*;  h.  ii. — x.,  he  will 
lecture  on  the  Acts  of  tA«  Apottlet;  h.  xi. — xii.,  he  willgiveanAtrtorteo- 
ertluxt/  introduction  to  the  taered  hoott  of  the  Nmo  Testament  He  will 
also  continue,  in  his.  usual  maimer,  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  the 
Theological  Society. 

O.  C.  F.  Liicke,  Dr.  and  P.  P.  O.,  privadm :  1.  h.  ix.,  he  will  inter- 
pret, in  six  lessons  weekly,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Tieuatoniant, 
Galaiians,  Roman*,  and  PAilippiani,  giving  first  an  introduction  to  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  9.  h.xi.,he  will  teach  the  0%H«(ia«Z>(ymalti;  in  six 
lessons  weekly ;  he  will  also  hold  conferences  with  his  class  on  dog- 
matic questions  at  a  convenient  hour.  Pnhlice :  he  will  continue,  in 
his  usual  way,  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  the  Latin  Theological 
Society,  on  llihtsdays,  at  seven  in  the  evening. 

J.  C.  L.  Oieseler,  Dr.  and  P.  P.  O.,  will  give  the  second  part  of 
Beeletiattieai  Si*tory,  six  times  a  week,  h.  viii. ;  the  Biitory  of  Dofftnat 
five  times,  h.  v. 

J.  P.Treftirt,  Dr.,  HonoraryProf.,  will  deliver,  privatim:  l.h.  i, — ii,, 
on  Mondays,  Tnesda^  Thuisdays  and  Fridays,  the  Precepu  of  the 
Cateehetieal  Art,  with  the  first  practical  exercises;  2,  h.  ix. — x.,  five 
times  weekly,  Pattoral  Theohgy,  with  an  outline  of  Protettant 
E(xUna$tieal  Law,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  seems  necessary  for  a 
mmister  of  the  Divine  word.  In  both  courses  of  lectures,  he  will 
nse  his  Conspectus,  Tabell.  Leaden  xu  Ahad.  Vorletun^en  iiber  die 
PtutoralUhre,  published  1825.  Publice :  h.  i. — ii.,  twice  weekly,  he 
will  continue  in  his  usual  way  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  the  Cate- 
chetical Seminary. 
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a.  J.  F.  Heistei,  h.  x. — 'xi,,  will  teach  from  bis  Compendimn 
Oriminal  Lmo,  including  Oriimnal  Proetu,  h.  iii. — iv.,  he  will  deliver 
the  Thwrg  oftke  Ciml  Proeett,  according  to  the  text  of  Martiiu. 

O.  Hugo,  h.  v!ii.,  will  give  the  Hittory  of  Civil  Law;  h.  x.,  the 
Eneyeicpadia  of  Lavs,  tearing  his  books  for  private  study. 

Anton.  Bauer,  D.,  b.  xi. — ^xii.,  will  teach  the  Irutiiutiont  of  Roman 
Lav),  accordinj;  to  the  text  of  Waldeck ;  h.  x. — xi,.  Criminal  Late, 
froin  bis  Compendium ;  b.  ii. — iii.,  four  times  a  week.  Natural  Late 
from  the  third  edition  of  bis  Compendium ;  b.  tUL — >ix.,  four  times  a 
week,  he  will  expound  to  the  Nassau  students,  Th«  ooiufitiUion  and 
admiuittration  of  tht  duchy  of  Nattau. 

F.  Bergmann,  Di.,  h.  ix.,  four  times  a  week,  will  bold  his  class  of 
practical  law  (proetttuaU  fmtelicum) ;  b.  x.,  three  times  a  week  he 
will  institute  pleadings  with  tbe  assistaace  of  his  book,  Beitra^  zur 
Einlatuttff  in  die  Praxii  der  Civil  proeatt  ^. ;  h.  i.,  five  times  a  week, 
be  will  deliver  the  Hanoverian  Common  Law, 

J,  F.  L.  Goeschen,  Dr.,  h.  ix. — x.,  and  h.  xi.— xii.,  will  lecture  on 
tbe  PandeeU,  from  the  new  edition  uf  bis  book;  b.  i.— ii.,  he  will  give 
the  Hittory  and  An^viiiet  of  the  Roman  Law,  chi^y  of  the  Common 
Lav>. 

0.  G.  Albrecbt,  h.  xi.,  will  lecture  six  times  a  week  on  GarmoH 
Public  Law:  b.  ii.,  five  times  weekly,  on  iiie  Sielory  <f  Oerman  Law, 
loth  Public  and  Private. 

F.  Blume,  Dr.,  h.  ix.— xi.,  will  teach  the  doctrine  of  Pandeett,  daily, 
from  his  book,  Qrundritt  del  Pandeetenreehu  ;  h.  iii.,  he  will  interpret 
the  first  books  of  tbe  Diyeitt  of  Jmtinian,  after  giving  a  History  of 
Digests. 

FACULTY  OP  HKDICINB. 

J.  F.  Blnmenbacb,  Dr.,  h.  viii. — ix.,  four  times  a  week,  will  lecture 
on  Cho^foraliiM  Anatomy;  h.  iii. — iv.,  on  Natural  Bittory. 

C.  Himly,  Dr.,  h.  x.,  six  timee  a  week,  will  expound  the  morv 
^>ecial  noeoloyy  and  therapeutic*  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  aropoietic 
and  other  systems;  h,  xi.,  diuly,  will  give  dinieal  and  medieo-ehirurgical 
imtruetioni,  in  the  hospital,  and  in  privnte  houses  of  tbe  town  and 
neigbbouthood,  in  the  manner  described  in  his  book,  Verfauuna  der 
Med.  Chir.  Klinik  xu  Gottingen,  1803.  Privatissime,  at  convenient 
hours,  ho  will  instruct  in  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
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H.  Schroder,  Dr.,  h.  ii. — iii.,  foar  times  a  week,  will  treat  of  the 
PAarmaeoloffKal  part  of  Materia  Medka;  h.  xi. — xii.,  twice  weekly, 
he  will  lecture  oa  the  LinneaD  Cryptogaraia;  and,  aleo,  twice  weekly, 
h- ii- — iii.,  on  Vig^abU  Anatomy  and  Phy$ioloffyj  h.  xi. — ^zii.,  on 
Wednesdays,  he  will  show  the  rarer  plants  which  are  cultiTated  in  the 
hothouaes  of  the  Botanical  Garden.  At  the  accnstomed  hours  he  will 
institute  Botanical  Excurnotu  towards  farthering  the  knowledge  of 
cryptogamic  plants. 

C  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Dr.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  h. 
i. — ii.,  will  give  Anatmnieat  demonttralion*,  according  to  his  book, 
{Anat.  HantOiHch  Tabell.  BntKorfm,)  in  which  he  will  go  through 
SplaneAnoloffy,  Artffiolo^  and  Neurology,  and  which  he  will  illustrate 
by  his  Anatomical  plates;  h.  ii. — iv.,  he  will  instruct  his  class  in  the 
Art  of  DiMiection  ;  h.  vi. — vii.,  p.m.,  he  will  lecture  on  the  second  part 
of  Surgery  ;  h.  ix. — x.,  he  will  direct  the  clinieai  mrgieal  exerciut  in 
ih»  Surffieal  Hotpital.  Privatissime,  he  will  give  a  course  of  Manual 
Surgery.,  and  a  course  of  Operative  Ocular  Surgery. 

F.  Stronieyer,  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  h.  ix. — x., 
six  times  a  week,  will  give  Experimental,  Theore^cal  Chenmtry :  b. 
Tui.— ii.,  three  times  a  week,  VegetalU  Chwnetry;  and,  at  the  same 
hour,  twice  a  week,  Aniinal  Chemietry ;  h.  i. — iii.,  twice  a  week,  he 
will  attend  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  direct,  in  the  usual  way, 
the  Chemical  Maniptdationt. 

D.  Jf.  G.  Conradi,  h.  iii.,  four  times  a  week,  will  lecture  on  Pathtdogjf 
and  General  Therapeutic*;  h.  v.,  four  times  a  week,  on  the  second  part 
of  Patholoffj/  and  Special  TAerapeutiei,  embracing  anormal  excretions, 
cachexies,  pains,  eclyses,  spasmodic  diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  mind, 
according  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Compendium ;  h.  ix.,  lie  will 
teach  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Clinical  Institution. 

A.  F.  Hempel,  Dr.,  h.  x xi.,  twice  weekly,  will  teach  Otteolcgy 

and  Syndeemohgy;  li.  x.~-xii.,  he  will  superintend  the  dissection  of 
bodies ;  h.  i. — ii.,  he  will  explain  Myology  in  anatomical  demonstratioDK 

L.  J.  C.  Mende,  Dr.,  h.  viii.,  five  times  a  week,  will  teach  the 
Obeietrie  Art  and  Science;  h.  ix.,  on  Saturdays,  and  at  every  other 
opportunity,  he  will  superintend  Obttetric  OperiUiont,  at  the  Royal 
Obstetric  Hospital ;  he  will  be  ready  to  give  more  private  instruction 
in  this  art  to  those  who  leqube  it ;  h.  iii.,  p.m.,  four  times  a  week,  he 
will  expound  the  treatment  of  the  Piteatei  of  pregnant,  parturient,  and 
puerperal  Women  ;  h.  t.,  five  times  a  week,  he  will  lecture  on  Fbreneia 
Medicine. 
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C.  F.  H.  Marx,  Dr.,  h.  iii.— iv.,  will  treat  of  PaOoloffy  and  /^fecial 
Theraptutict,  or,  after  an  introduution,  that  part  which  comprehenda 
nervoiia  diseases,  cachexies,  retentions,  and  fluxes.  On  accoDtit  of  ita 
present  prevalence,  he  will  treat  mote  fiill^  of  Cholera,  taking;  aa  a 
guide  his  book  recentlj'  published  on  that  dieeaee. 

FACULTY  OP  PBILOeOPHY. 

J.  D.  Reuse  wilt  give  the  ffittory  (^  Unipertal  LiteratHTe. 

T.  C.  Tycbsen,  h,  ix,,  will  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews, 
using  his  printed  Conspectus  as  a  text-book ;  h.  ii.,  he  will  comment 
on  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Publico,  ho  will  illustrate  the  If^/r»to 
Ktigt  found  in  the  historical  books,  at  an  hour  which  will  be  indicated 
on  the  black  board. 

C.  O.  Mitscherlich,  h.  xi. — xii.,  on  Saturdays,  will  regulate  the  dis- 
cussions of  tbc  pupils  in  the  Royal  Philological  Seminary;  h.  ii. — iii., 
privatim,  he  will  translate  the  Agamemnon  of  .Xschylua,  the  (Bdtput 
Tyrannut  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Cyclop$  and  Phomuta  of  Euripides. 

A.  H.  L.  Hceren,  h.  xi. — xii.,  will  teach  the  Statistics,  general  and 
qiccial,  of  the  British  Empire,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States ; 
h.  iv. — v.,  the  HUtory  of  the  pritteipal  KmgdMtit  of  Europe,  tvaa  the 
national  migrations  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  E.  Schulze,  h.  viii. — ix.,  five  times  a  week,  will  read  Logic  and 
the  JBlncydoptedia  of  Pkiloiophy,  the  former  according  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Compendium  ;  h.  iv. — v.,  he  will  teach  Metapkyeict,  with  the 
Pkilotopkie  Doctrine  of  Beligvm. 

B.  F.  Thibaut,  h.  vi. — vij.,  will  deliver  Pwm  Mathematiet:  h.  iiL 
— iv.,  the  Differential  and  Iniegral  Caleulut. 

C.  F.  Gauss,  h.  X.,  vrill  explun  the  Uk  of  tie  Calculatimi  of  Pro- 
babilitiee  applied  to  the  Mathematics,  especially  to  astronomy,  to  the 
higher  geodesy,  and  to  cryatollometry ;  in  his  more  private  lessons 
he  will  teach  Practical  Attrmomt/. 

J,  F.  L.  Haiissman,  h.  viii, — ^ix.,  twice  a  week,  will  teach  Agricul- 
ture: h.  X.' — xi.,  six  times  weekly,  Mineralogf/,  from  the  second 
edition  of  his  work.  Privatissime,  h.  viii.—- ix.,  four  times  a  week,  be 
will  treat  of  Metallurgy/. 

C.  L.  Harding,  h.  x.— xi.,  will  give  the  elements  of  Atlronomy; 
h,  ii. — iii.,  he  will  expound  tie  Nautical  Art. 

Q.  F.  Eenecke,  h.  vi. — vii.,  p.m.,  four  times  a  week,  will  deliver  the 
Elements  of  the  Englitk  Language.    He  will  arrange  to  give  a  cooree 
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of  German  Ijiurature  to  thoee  who  are  octnipied  with  tho  study  of 
ancient  poetiy ;  he  will  be  readjr  to  assist  thoee  who  require  moro 
private  instraction. 

C.  Bonsen,  h.  viii. — ix.,  will  treat  of  Pkytieal  Geography  ;  h.  iv. — t., 
five  times  a  week,  he  will  give  the  elemeDt«  of  tiie  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languf^^;  h.  t,— vi.,  four  times  a  week,  he  will  expound 
the  Prwctpta  Stylt  Tieoditei. 

L.  Dissen,  public^,  h.  xi.^xii..,  Mondays  and  Tnesdaya,  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Philological  Seminary  will  translate  in  his  presence  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles ;  privatim,  h.  tii. — iv.,  five  times  a  week,  he  himself 
will  lecture  on  Roman  AtUiquitiM. 

Solangia  Arland,  four  times  a  week,  Bt  the  hour  convenient  to  his 
claM,  will  give  the  Hiitory  of  French  Literature  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  he  will  continue  his  more  private  lessons  in  tho  usual  way. 

F.  Saalfcld,  h.  v, — vi.,  will  lecture,  1,  on  Unitertfd  Poltej/,  or  the 
Saenee  of  anutituttnff  and  adminuterini^  the  Bepvhlie,  using  as  a,  guide 
his  Conapectug  ;  3.  on  Political  Eeonomy,  also,  the  An  ofmcmaging  the 
Pallic  Revenue,  according  to  his  prospectus  (ap.  Rup,  and  Vandeu- 
hoeck),  h.  x. — xi.;  3,  on  the  Potitite  Law  of  Naliont,  three  times  a 
week,  h.  ix. — x.,  according  to  his  Conspectus  (ap.  Rnp.  and  Vand.) ;  4. 
on  the  Univertal  Bittory  of  the  Pretent  Time,  from  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution  to  our  days,  according  to  his  Conspectus  (ap. 
Rnp.  and  Tand.),  h.  iii. — iv, 

C.  0.  Miiller  will  exercise,  publice,  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Philolo- 
gical Seminary,  in  explaining  the  play.  The  Captitet  of  Plautus,  twice 
a  week,  h.  xi,— xii.  Privatim,  h.  ix.— x.,  five  times  a  week,  he  will 
teach  the  Mythology  and  Httlory  of  the  Religi<m.  of  the  Ancientt ; 
h.  X. — xi.,  also  five  times  a  week,  he  will  deliver  the  Etttory  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Language. 

A.  Wendt,  h.  viii. — ix.,  four  times  a  woek,  wilt  expound  Psycho- 
logy, or  Piyehologieal  Anthropology,  according  to  theses  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  his  auditory ;  h.  x. — ^xi.,  five  times  a  week,  ho  will  give  a 
Gonqtectus  of  the  Hietory  of  PhiXoeo^y,  using  as  a  guide  his  editimi  of 
the  Compendium  of  Teanemann  (fifth  edition,  Leipsic,  1829) ; 
h.  V. — vi.,  five  times  a  week,  he  will  propound  bathetic*,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Nature  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  Poetry,  adding  an  out- 
line of  the  History  of  German  Poetry,  from  his  theses.  Finally,  he 
will  institnte  gratuitous  philosophical  exercises. 

F.  C.  Dahlmann,  l.h.  ix.,  six  times  weekly,  wiU  lecture  on  German 
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Hitlory,  according  to  Lis  work,  Qaelleniunds  der  D«ut»eheu  GMcUchu 
(1830,  ap.  Dietrich);  2.  h.x.,  five  times  weekly,  on  PolituxU  Eco»4>mif ; 
3,  h.  iii.,  five  times  weekly,  on  Unieertal  Policy,  wlien  lie  willyTe  it 
liill  expkuiation  of  Police. 

I.  Oritnm,  h.  ir. — r.,  foui  times  a  ireek,  will  teiicli  tie  Qrammar 
cf  Ae  Ancient  Oerman  Lanffuoffe,  and  its  relation  to  that  of  the 
modeni. 

Q.  C.  J.  Ulrich,  h.  xi.,  on  Satnrdaya,  will  lecture  publice  on  the 
doctrine  of  Penpective;  h.  ii.,  privatim,  on  Pure  Mathematice;  h.  iv., 
on  TV^tmoiMtfy,  Polyganonutriff  and  Stereometry,  according  to  hia 
Compendium;  h,  ix,,  on  Alg^>ra  and  Anafytteal  tleomeiry!  h.  xi.,  on 
Praetieat  MaiAematiet;  h,  i.,  on  Civil  Architecture. 

C.  Hoeck,h.  T. — vi.,  five  times  a  week,  will  deliver  Univ^tai  Andent 
Hittory;  h.  iv. — v.,  he  will  expoxmd,  philologically  and  historically, 
the  Philippic*  and  other  public  orations  of  Demosthenes. 

G.  H.  E.  Ewald,  h.  X.,  will  translate  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Itaiah;  h.  ii.,  he  will  expound  the  Arehceoiogy  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
Sittory  of  the  BtbretBt.  Publice,  h.  i.,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, 
he  will  illnstrate  to  the  students  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  select  rhapso- 
dies of  the  Mahahharata;  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  the  Kortut  and 
ffamata;  h.  vi.,  on  Fridays,  he  will  exercise  the  Exegetic  Society,  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Q.  Weber  will  annoanoe  his  Phyneal  Lecturet  on  the  black  board 
at  a  convenient  time. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PROFESSORS. 

I.   op  THB  TBBOLOOICAL  PACULTY. 

G.  Seiche  in  the  coming  semester,  1.  will  translate,  six  times  a  week, 
the  Letter  Spietlet  (^ St.  Paul,  h.  ix. — x.;  2.  h.  ii. — iii.,  will  give  an 
Biitorico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Booke  of  the  JPiw 
Tettament;  3.  h.  ii. — iv.,  he  vrill  teach  Theological  Eneyelopadia  and 
Meihodoloffy.  He  will  examine  the  hearers  of  fab  exegetic  lectures  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  He  will  take  a  future  opportunity  of  agreeing 
on  the  hour  of  instruction  with  those  who  may  require  private  exami- 


n.     OP  THB  FACULTY  OF  LAW, 

G.  J.  Bibbcndotf,  D.,will  teach,  privatim,  1.  h.  xi.,  and  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  also  at  nine,  the  Inttitutiffne  of  Soman  Law  ;  2.  h.  x.  The 
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BUlory  and  Antt^mtk*  of  the  Bcman  Lane ;  3.  h.  ii.,  five  times  a 
week,  the  Doetrtw  ofHfritaga. 

W.  T.  Knot,  Dr.,  h.  ix. — x.,  and  h.  xi. — xii.,  six  times  a  week, 
wiU  lecture  on  German  Common  Law  (witli  feodal  law)  from  his  book, 
GrundriMi  tu  VorUtungen  uler  dot  DeuOe/u  PriwUrtekt.  Gottingm, 
1830;  h.  ii. — iii.,  five  times  a  week,  on  JEeclmauiealLau),  from  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  Compendium  of  Wierianua,  published  hy  him. 

III.     OF   THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

J.  F.  Osiander,  h.  ii.,  will  treat  of  the  practical  part  of  the  (XnUtric 
Art,  which  comprehends  the  method  of  treatbg  both  natural  and 
pretematuial  births. 

IT.     OF  THE  FHILOfiOPHICAL  FACULTY. 

O.  Chimm  will  translate,  privatim,  four  times  a  week,  the  epic 
poem,  called  laein,  edited  at  Berlin,  1827,  by  Beuecke  and  Lach- 

F.  T.  BartlinfT,  Di.  Ph.,  1.  will  demonstrate,  publice,  h.  ii.,  tvrice  a 
week,  the  orders  of  the  PolypetaloM  Plant*  :  2,  b,  ii.,  four  times  a  week, 
he  will  also  give  the  history  of  Cryptogamio  Plant*;  and  h.  xi.,  four 
times  a  week,  will  teach  Organoffraphg  and  Vegetable  Phj/tioiogy, 

E.  Schmidt  will  deliver  Popular  Attronomy,  h.  vi.;  Analytit, 
together  with  Analj/tieal  Geometry,  h.  iii. 

E.  F.  Ayrer,  Master  of  Equitation,  will  continue  in  his  usual 
manner,  his  equestrian  exercises  in  the  Royal  Biding-school.  Privatim, 
he  will  teach  that  part  of  the  veterinary  art  which  treats  of  training 
the  hoise. 

F.  C.  Lappe,  Dr.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Institution, 
h,  i.— ii.,  five  times  a  week,  will  give  the  Anatomy  and  PAynology  of 
the  domestic  animals  used  for  agricultural  purposes ;  h.  ii. — iii.,  four 
times  a  week.  Veterinary  Materia  Medica;  h.  x. — xi.,  he  will  oon- 
tinue  the  practical  exercises  in  the  nsual  manner. 

Jfunc  and  the  Art  of  Drmeinff,  also  the  Language!  and  Literature 
of  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  will  be  taught  by  intelligent 
and  learned  men,  who  will  announce,  in  the  nsual  place,  the  subject 
and  time  of  their  lectures.  Gymnattict  and  the  Art  <^  FemAng  will 
be  taught  by  stipendiary  masters. 
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The  annual  salaries  of  the  professors,  at  the  smaller  Gemuui 
universities,  vary  from  five  huodred  to  twelve  hundred  floriDS ;  in 
the  Prussian  universities,  where  it  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideradon  the  expense  of  living  is  greater,  they  receive  as  roaoy 
dollars.  It  )s  not  customary  for  German  students  to  lodge  in  the 
houses  of  the  professors ;  but  foreigners  are  received  into  them 
sometimes :  there  is  no  general  rule  for  the  expense  of  such  an 
arrangement.  The  number  of  duels  varies  very  much  at  the 
different  universities ;  some  of  them  are  celebrated  for  their  pre- 
valence, whilst,  in  others,  particularly  in  Prussia,  they  are  nearly 
suppressed.  At  Giessen,  where  there  are  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred students,  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  duels  annually :  at 
Wurzburg,  the  proportion  is  somewhat  greater,  and  at  Heidel- 
berg larger  still.  In  the  universities  situated  in  large  towns,  as 
in  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  duela  were  always  comparatively  rare, 
and  are  now  very  seldom  resorted  to.  The  annual  average 
expenditure  of  a  German  student  at  a  university  is  about  five 
hundred  florins ;  in  the  north,  it  is  somewhat  more ;  in  the  soutli, 
considerably  less.  The  fees  for  lectures  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  florins  annually,  supposing  the  student  to  attend  four 
classes  each  semester,  which  is  the  usual  number.  A  good 
lodging  may  be  had  at  Heidelberg  or  Tubingen  for  twenty-five 
florins  per  semester,  but  at  Bonn  or  Berlin  it  would  cost  at  least 
as  many  dollars.  At  even  the  dearer  universities,  a  shilling  is 
considered  a  considerable  price  for  a  dinner;  many  of  the 
students  dine  for  sixpence,  and  some  for  less  than  that. 

The  time  which  a  medical  student  has  to  pass  at  the  university, 
before  he  can  present  himself  for  examination,  is  generally  five 
years :  the  students  of  law  and  theology  e  year  less.  The  theo- 
logians are  often  extremely  poor,  and  bring  witli  them  from  the 
burgomaster  of  their  village  a  teaiitnomum  paupertatU,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  are  admitted  free  even  to  the  private  lectures 
of  the  professors.  The  slendemess  of  the  sum  with  which  many 
of  these  are  provided,  for  the  defraying  of  their  academical 
expenses,  is  very  remarkable.  The  students,  or  academical 
citizens,  as  they  were  called,  have  hitherto  been  a  privileged  body 
in  Germany,  only  amenable  to  the  university-laws  and  T?gula- 
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tions;  and  though  this  state  of  things  is  now  in  progress  of 
abolition,  its  forms  are  still  more  or  less  respected  in  most  of  the 
universities.  The  number  of  students  annually  rusticated  used 
to  be  very  limited,  before  the  recent  operation  of  political  causes. 
Formerly,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  one  or  two  were  expelled 
in  a  year ;  hut  lately  whole  bodies  have  been  banished,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  at  some  peculiar  cnses. 

The  corrections  and  punishments  in  force  are  the  following:— 
Imprisonment,  conaiUum  abetrndt,  relegatio,  and  relegatio  in 
perpetuum. 

Gambling  is  allowed,  but  not  gambling-houses.  The  number 
of  students  who  keep  horses  is  extremely  small ;  indeed,  at  the 
majority  of  the  univerdtiea  none  do  so ;  the  few  who  ride,  hire 
tlieir  steeds.  In  the  small  towns  containing  universities,  there  are 
DO  brothels  licensed  by  the  governments.  Students  of  licentious 
habits  occasionally  make  expeditions  to  some  neighbouring  large 
town ;  from  Bonn,  they  go  to  Cologne ;  from  Heidelberg,  to 
Mannheim ;  and  from  Marburg,  to  Frankfort.  Though  brothels 
are  forbidden,  there  are  still  in  most  of  these  small  places  two 
or  three  prostitutes,  wlio  are  generally  of  the  very  lowest  order. 
There  are  some  few  profligate  individuals  to  be  found  in  each 
university ;  but  from  the  spirit  of  party  which  divides  the  students 
into  distinct  classes,  they  fortunately  come  very  little  into  con- 
tact with,  and  consequently  cannot  corrupt  the  mass,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  moral  in  conduct.  For  a  student  to  have  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  is  a  case  so  rare  as  to  form  quite  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Beer-drinking  and  smoking  are  sometimes 
indulged  in  to  excess. 

No  sumptuary  laws  are  in  force,  but  no  tradesman  can  summon 
a  student  for  more  than  a  certain  sum.  In  Giessen,  for  instance, 
a  tailor  cannot  claim  more  than  twelve  florins,  a  shoemaker  more 
than  ten,  a  victualler  more  than  the  amount  of  a  two  months^ 
bill,  or  a  lodging-house  keeper  more  than  half  a  year's  rent. 

The  schools  at  which  students  are  prepared  for  the  university, 
are  called  Gyninasinms,  Lyceums,  and  Pedagogiums, ;  they  are 
generally  established  by  the  government,  and  the  expense  of 
instruction  at  them  is  very  moderate.     Boarding-schools  are  not 
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very  common.  The  children  of  parents  residing  in  the  countrjjl 
who  are  intended  for  learned  professions,  are  generally  sent  1 
lodge  with  a  friend  in  some  neighbouring  town,  where  they  ente 
at  the  gymnasium  as  day-scholars.  Boarding-schools,  frequented 
by  foreigners,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Germany : 
amongst  some  others,  we  may  instance  establishments  of  this 
kind  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  and  at  Ilfeld  in  Hanover.  At  the  latter 
place,  the  terms,  including  every  thing,  are  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  the  foreigner,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  for  tbe 
Hanoverian. 

Parochial  schools  exist  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  education 
is  not  only,  generally,  almost  gratuitous  for  the  poorer  classes, 
but  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  enforced  by  law.  At  most  of  these, 
singing  is  a  part  of  the  elementary  education  imparted,— and  a 
most  benefictal  portitH),  because  it  barmonises  the  mind,  affords 
an  innocent  amusement  for  unemployed  hours,  and  is  a  bond  of 
union  in  humble  societies. 

SYSTEM  OF  EDOCATION  IN  AUSTBIA. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  sketch  of  the  classes  of 
seminaries  existing  in  Austria.     They  may  be  divided  into : 

I.  National  schools, — among  which  are  the  schools  of  every 
parish,  in  which  a  register  is  kept,  open  to  all  agesj  head 
achoole,  existing  in  the  chief  towns,  designed  for  instructing 
youth  in  mechanical  occupations ;  normal  schooU,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  teachers ;  and  civic  echooU,  destined  for  afford- 
ing practical  knowledge  in  commerce  and  the  arts.  With  the 
exception  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  proportion  of  pupils 
attending  the  above  schools  is  about  one  in  ten  of  the  whole 
population ;  and  there  is,  on  an  average,  one  master  to  every 
sixty  pupils. 

II.  Besides  these  national  schools,  Uiere  are  claancal  ones, 
which  consist  of  the  ordinary  land  gymnasiuma,  and  of  the 
lyceums,  and  vniveraity  gymnanuma.  These  seminaries  are  sup- 
ported by  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  and  by  endowments  and  grants : 
they  resemble,  in  some  respects,  our  classical  schools,  are  subjected 
to  a  fixed  course  of  study,  and  use  a  fixed  selection  of  books. 
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I  III.  They  are  preparatory  to  tlie  nine  untveraities  ot  Austria. 
When  are  eeveral  medical  schools,  and  special  institutions,  rs  for 
nining,  polytechnics,  agriculture,  and  Oriental  languages,  in 
diiTereat  towns,  not  connected  with  the  universities. 


SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR 


We  shall  speak  more  largely  on  this  topic,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  share  of  attention  which  it  has  excited  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  frequent  reference  made  to  it.  We  do  not  pre* 
sume  to  decide  as  to  its  special  merits,  in  comparison  with  the 
system  pursued  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  but  we  believe  that 
all  the  states  deserve  attention  and  inquiry  in  almost  an  equal 
d^p-ee.  The  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided  into 
ten  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  departments,  circles,  and 
pari^es.  Every  department  has  a  board  of  education,  which 
employs  school-inspectors,  who  reside  in  the  chief  towns  of  every 
circle,  and  who  inspect  all  the  schools  in  it.  Every  circle  and 
parish  has  also  its  school-board,  and  every  school  its  proper 
inspectors  or  committee:  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  one  of  the  inspectors.  There  is  also  another  officer, 
the  school-councillor,  who  inspects  the  schools,  quickens  and 
keeps  alive  the  interest  of  the  different  l>oards  and  schoolmasters, 
and  reports  to  the  higher  authorities.  The  whole  system,  since 
it  came  into  operation  in  1819,  has  been  under  the  cognizance 
and  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  assisted 
in  his  deliberations  by  a  council.  The  minister,  though  fully 
informed  of  the  results  of  the  system,  by  long  and  accurate 
reports  from  the  dependant  functionaries,  does  not  interfere 
minutely  with  its  details.  The  functionaries  in  the  department 
of  Public  Instruction,  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  salary  attached 
to  their  office.  The  educational  establishments  are,  1.  elemen- 
tary, or  primary  schools ;  2.  burgher,  or  middle  schools,  gymna- 
siums;  and,  3.  universities. 

All  parents  who  are  unable  to  prove  that  they  can  g^ve  their 
children  a  competent  education  at  home,  are  bound  by  law  to 
send  them  to  school,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of  five 
years.     All  masters  and  manufacturers,  who  employ  children  as 
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servants  or  apprentices,  are  required  to  ^ve  them  a  suitable  edu- 
cation from  their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth  year  inclusive.  No 
child  can  be  removed  from  school,  till  the  inspectors  have  exa- 
mined whether  he  has  gone  through  the  whole  elementary  course. 
Care  is  everywhere  taken  to  furnish  necessitous  parents  with  the 
means  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  by  providing  them  with 
clothing  and  books.  The  schools  are  supported  by  endowments 
variously  derived,  by  a  tax  upon  property,  and  by  contributions 
of  parents  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  number  of  children  in  a  school  must  not  be  too  great,  nor 
can  one  master  have  more  than  a  hundred  scholars.  No  schocd- 
master  collects  the  fees ;  this  must  be  done  by  the  board  or 
committee.  Children  are  permitted  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  portion  of  the 
charge.  There  are  some  schools  in  large  places  entirely  free  to 
the  poor.  No  schoolmaster  is  allowed  to  increase  his  income  by 
occupations  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office.  The  com- 
mittees are  legally  responable  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  schocds, 
and  for  the  management  of  their  funds. 

The  school-houses  must  be  built  in  a  healthy  utuaUon,  must 
contain  good-sized  rooms,  be  well  ventilated,  and  kept  with  great 
neatness :  in  villages  or  small  towns,  they  have  a  garden  belonging 
to  them,  which  is  made  available  to  the  scholars  for  instruction  in 
botany  and  horticulture.  In  front  of,  or  behind,  the  school,  a 
gravelled  court  must  be  laid  out  for  exercises.  Maps  and  geo- 
graphical instruments,  models  for  drawing  and  writing,  instru- 
ments and  collections  for  studying  mathematics  and  natural 
history,  are  supplied,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  scholars. 

The  first  object  of  every  school,  says  the  law  of  1819,  is  to 
train  up  the  young  in  such  a  manner  as  to  implant  in  their 
minds  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  excite  them  to  govern  their  lives  according  to  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  daily  occupations,  there- 
fore, shall  begin  and  end  with  a  short  prayer,  and  some  pious 
reflections ;  and  all  the  solemnities  of  the  schools  shall  be  inter- 
spersed with  songs  of  a  religious  character.  Obedience  to  the 
laws,  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  sovereign  and  state,  are  to  be 
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carefully  inculcated.  No  kind  of  puniehment  which  has  a  tAn- 
dency  to  weaken  the  sentiment  of  honour  shall  in  any  case  be 
inflicted.  Incorrigible  scholars,  after  the  necessary  attempts  to 
reclaim  them  have  proved  futile,  are  to  be  expelled. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  com- 
prehend Religion,  as  a  means  of  forming  the  moral  character  of 
children  according  to  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity;  the 
German  language,  and  the  language  of  the  country  in  provinces 
where  another  is  spoken ;  the  elements  of  geometry  and  drawing ; 
calculation  and  practical  arithmetic ;  the  elements  of  physics, 
geography,  general  history,  and  especially  the  history  of  Prussia ; 
singing,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  religious  exercises; 
writing  and  gymnastic  exercises;  and  the  simplest  mechanical 
and  agricultural  operations.  The  instructions  in  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  afe  to  be  strictly  indispen- 
sable in  every  school. 

In  the  Inirffher  ur  middle  schools,  the  course  of  instruction  is 
to  include,  besides  the  most  important  of  the  foregoing  subjects, 
exercises  in  style;  the  modern  foreign  languages,  in  the  German 
part  of  the  country  as  an  accessory  branch  of  study ;  Latin,  as  a 
means  of  exercising  the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  of  determining 
whether  he  is  to  enter  the  higher  schools;  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, and  a  thorough  course  of  practical  arithmetic ;  and  the 
Prussian  laws  and  constitution. 

Periodical  examinations  are  to  be  held;  and  on  quitting  the 
elementary  school,  the  pupil  is  to  receive  a  certiBcate  as  to  his 
capacity,  and  his  moral  and  religious  disposition,  signed  by 
the  masters  and  the  school-committee.  No  special  books  are 
to  be  prescribed  for  the  different  branches  of  instruction  in 
the  primary  schools,  which  are  to  be  free  to  adopt  the  best 
works  as  they  appear.  For  religious  instruction,  which  in  Pro- 
testant schools  is  founded  mainly  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Catechism  generally  adopted,  shall  be  used. 
The  New  Testament  shall  be  given  to  children  who  can  read. 
The  more  advanced  scholars  shall  have  the  whole  Bible,  in 
Luther's  translation:  this  book  shall  also  be  used  for  the  religious 
instruction  in  all  the  classes  of  the  gynuiasiums.     Public  exami- 
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nations  of  the  boys'  schooh  are  to  take  pkce  at  intervals,  aad,  if 
possible,  on  days  celebrated  in  the  national  history.  Examinations 
of  the  girls'  schools  shall  also  be  held,  but  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  masters  and  parents.  Parents  may  address  ccmplaints  to  the 
proper  authorities,  respecting  the  education  of  their  children,  but 
they  must  not  present  any  obstacle  to  the  conformation  of  tlie 
latter  to  the  rules  established  in  the  schools. 

Clergymen  are  to  seize  every  opportunity,  whether  at  church, 
or  during  their  visits  of  inspection,  of  reminding  teachers  of  their 
high  and  holy  mission,  and  the  people  of  their  duty  towards  the 
public  instructors.  The  people,  in  short,  are  to  be  brought,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  regard  education  as  one  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  public  life,  and  daily  to  take  deeper  interest  in  its 
progress. 

In  1833,  there  were  about  fifty  schools  for  teachers  (or  Normal 
Scliools,  as  they  are  sometimes  called)  in  Prussia,  in  which  the 
course  of  study  lasts  three  years.  The  demand  for  new  teachers 
in  the  respective  departments  is  regularly  ascertained,  and  no 
more  are  educated  than  can  find  employment  in  the  country. 
The  same  establishments  train  masters  for  the  lower  and  higher 
schools ;  the  expense  of  them  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  government. 
The  supply  of  teachers  is  not  entirely  furnished  by  these  semi- 
naries; but  the  standard  of  fitness  which  is  set  up  in  them,  is 
applied  by  law  to  all  other  candidates  for  the  office  of  teaching. 
Females  have  to  go  through  a  certain  system  of  preparation  for 
the  tuition  of  their  own  sex. 

The  election  and  nomination  of  schoolmasters  are  decided  by 
the  committee  and  inspector  of  schools  conjointly,  who  generally 
apply  to  the  seminaries  above  mentioned  for  teachers,  and  never 
accept  one  unless  he  is  recommended  according  to  law.  The 
appointment  is  ratified  by  the  provincial  board,  and  sometimes  by 
the  ministerial  authorities.  Incompetent  teachers  arc  sometimes 
returned  to  their  seminary  for  additional  preparation;  and  no 
inefiicient  teaching  nor  lax  discipline  overlooked  or  permitted  in 
the  schools.  The  directors  of  schools  arc  expected  to  be  the 
guides  and  friends  of  the  teachers.  They  are  bound,  says  the 
law,  especially  to  attend  to  the  young  masters,  to  give  them 
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advice,  set  them  right,  and  excite  them  to  aim  at  perfection,  hy 
attending  to  the  plans  of  more  experienced  masters,  by  forming 
conferences,  and  by  studying  the  best  works  on  education. 

Of  the  children  in  the  Prussian  moaarchy,  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fourteen,  it  is  calculated  that  -^  are  educated  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  regulations  are  always 
carried  into  effect ; — they  are  sometimes  evaded,  or  inadequately 
carried  into  practice. 

After  this  compact  and  pleasing  picture  of  the  Prussian  system 
of  public  education,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  results  which 
it  has  actually  produced.  On  this  subject  I  lind  it  impossible  to 
produce  any  satisfactory  authority.  It  is  in  vain  to  teek  for 
results  in  the  works  of  those  who  have  only  studied  the  plan  in 
its  program,  and  in  decrees,  and  who  have  not  looked  into  the 
farmhouse,  the  barrack,  the  manufactory,  and  the  cottage,  for 
the  measure  of  its  realisation. 

Let  me  not  he  understood  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  a 
noble  attempt  to  advance  humanity ;  I  only  maintain,  that  such 
measures  are  to  be  tested  by  their  operation  on  the  mass  of  society, 
and  that,  in  appreciating  political  experiments,  we  are  not  merely 
to  analyse  them  upon  paper.  An  admirable  feature  of  it  is  the 
reverence  which  it  encourages  for  the  Christian  religion.  I  am 
the  last  person  to  attach  much  weight  to  my  own  observations, 
but,  in  default  of  the  remarks  of  others,  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
discovering  that  the  Prussian  peasant  or  artisan  is  better  informed, 
or  more  moral  than  his  neighbours;  his  manners  are  not  superior, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  solace  bis  hours  of  leisure  more  than  others, 
with  study,  or  books.  But  the  formation  of  character  is  so  inti- 
mately blended  in  Prussia  with  the  military  system,  which  con- 
verts every  man  into  a  soldier,  for  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  respective  share  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  various  elements  which  combine  to  mould  the 
individual.  The  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  peasant  in 
Europe  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  Scotch,  while  the  Austrian 
rustic  is  perhap  the  happiest. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS  IN  GERMANY. 

InlrodwUtry  Remark*  on  the  Diteipline  of  Priwtu.  An  acanmt 
of  the  Pri*on«  of  Germany  before  l/ieir  later  improeemenit.  Cri- 
minal Leffitlalion  in  Avttria.  Preeent  Condition  and  Statittic* 
of  the  principal  Pri*on*  of  Germany.  Their  degree  of  Security. 
Slate  of  Health,  Medical  Police,  Diet,  and  Mortality.  Mode*  of 
fnipection,  Claetification,  Labour.  Education,  Elementary  Inilrue- 
tion,  Bdigiout  Imtruction,  Worthip.  Pwniihmenti.  The  care  taXtn 
of  the  Prisoner  on  hie  lUieration.     Concluding  R^eetiont. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  in  the  clouded  countenance 
of  our  age  is  the  attention  which  is  devoted,  more  or  leas,  in  all 
civilised  countries,  to  the  improvement  of  prisons,  and  to  criminal 
legislation  and  statistics.  I  shall  make  no  apology,  then,  for  the 
pages  which  are  here  set  apart  for  the  German  side  of  the  topic; 
and  a  few  cursory  observations  on  the  state  of  prisons  in  England, 
will  form  no  unsuitable  introduction. 

In  the  greater  part  of  our  county  gaols  a  remarkable  d^ree  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness  reigns  throughouL  This  observation  will 
not  be  considered  trivial  by  those  who  appreciate  the  influence 
which  these  two  qualities  daily  exercise  over  the  health  of  the 
body,  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  Among  the  borough  and 
town  gaols,  and  those  placed  under  local  jurisdiction,  these  cha- 
racteristics are  far  less  prominent,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  entirely 
disappear;  but  these  blemishes,  in  the  various  shades  in  which 
they  exist,  seem  to  be  derived  rather  from  the  narrow  ^>aoe  and 
un suitableness  of  the  building,  from  the  limited  funds,  the  scanty 
salaries,  and  the  insufficient  service,  than  from  wilful  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  keepers,  who,  indeed,  are  often  sensible  of  evib 
which  they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  remedying. 

From  the  recent  introduction  of  silence  into  some  prisons,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  a  single  instance  of  mischievous 
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consequences.  My  conversations  with  prisoners,  ofBcers,  surgeons, 
chaplains  and  ma^strates,  have  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  any 
case  in  which  disease,  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  has  been  affirmed 
by  any  party  to  have  grown  out  of  this  mode  of  discipline.  The 
experiment,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been  practised  for  a  long 
period;  but  the  persons  most  conversant  with  the  interior  of 
prisons,  who  have  favoured  me  with  their  conclusions  on  this 
head,  pronounce  decidedly  in  its  favour,  and  entertain  an  expec- 
tation of  its  probable  efficacy  in  increasing  the  repugnance  to 
incarceration.  But  great  vigilance  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
a  real,  and  not  merely  a  nominal  observance  of  it. 

Solitary,  or  separate  conGnement,  respecting  the  propriety  and 
practicability  of  which  opinions  are  divided,  and  experience  has  as 
yet  been  only  short  and  limited,  cannot  be  generally  adopted  in  our 
present  buildings.  Nor  ought  solitary  confinement  to  be  adopted 
in  any  prison,  without  defining  the  mode,  in  which  alone,  con- 
sistently with  humanity,  and  with  just  attention  to  mental  and 
bodily  health,  it  can  be  carried  into  operation.  The  details  are 
not  to  be  resigned  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  to  makeshift, 
and  to  accident  Separate  confinement  for  the  conmcted,  should 
never  be  imposed,  for  any  term  exceeding  a  few  days,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  following  indispensable  conditions,  wnich  are 
the  more  necessary  to  be  complied  with  in  our  gaols,  because  they 
have  Dot  been  usually  constructed,  like  the  American  peniten- 
tiaries, with  this  express  object  in  view. 

First.  A  cell  moderately  warmed  in  the  winter. 

Second.  A  cell  light,  well  ventilated,  and  large  enough  to 
enable  the  prisoner  to  labour  or  to  read  with  ease,  and  to  move 
about  in  freely. 

Third.  A  provision  of  suitable  work  or  of  books. 

Fourth.  Daily  separate  visits  of  the  chaplain,  the  surgeon, 
and  the  gaoler,  with  a  privilege  of  briefly  conversing  with  them. 

Fifth.  Daily  exercise,  of  at  least  one  hour,  not  taken  all  at  one 
time. 

Sixth.  A  discretionary  power  confided  to  the  surgeon,  of 
allowing  still  more  exercise,  when  he  thinks  it  advisable. 
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Seventh.  A  visit  made  at  least  once  a  month  to  each  prisoner 
thus  confined,  by  one  of  the  visiting  magistrates. 

Uut  in  only  a  small  number  of  prisons,  as  thej  are  at  present 
constituted,  with  their  existing  cells,  officers,  funds,  and  salaries, 
can  such  confinement  be  safely  enforced.  The  conditions  above 
proposed,  vould  necessitate  an  entire  remodelling  in  many  in- 
stances :  and  the  magistrates  and  the  public  will  not  easily  consent 
to  try  anew,  and  as  yet  uncertain  experiment,  at  a  large  cost,  after 
having  already  incurred  heavy  disbursements  on  the  former  plan 
of  classification ;  and  least  of  all  at  a  time  when  all  are  anxious 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  rates. 

I  am  led  thus  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  most  inexpe- 
dient to  employ  any  compulsory  interference  in  favour  of  separate 
confinement,  which  would  only  conduct  to  an  irregular,  inade- 
quate, and  unfair  trial  of  it  in  prisons  not  fully  prepared.  If 
any  evil  accidents  should  arise  from  partial  and  premature 
attempts,  the  public  confidence  would  be  shaken,  and  a  sudden 
reaction  and  abandonment  of  ttie  whc4e  system  might  be  the 
unexpected  result. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  utterly  impracticable  to  carry 
this  system  into  genera/  operation  in  England,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  expense  attendant  on  it,  if  it  is  carried  out  in  a  humane 
spirit ;  but  if  it  must  be  tried  at  all,  it  would  probably  answv 
best  if  confined  to  a  few  penitentiaries  erected  and  arranged  for 
this  particular  object.  But,  even  in  such  places,  I  must  express 
my  earnest  diss^t  from  any  plan  which  contemplates  the  con- 
tinual confinement  of  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  without  any  portion 
of  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Wherever  this  system  is  applied  to  unlried  prisoners,  they 
ought  to  be  permitted,  in  addition  to  the  precautions  above  spe- 
cified, to  enjoy  a  double  portion  of  exercise,  as  well  as  ample 
means  of  intercourse  with  their  friends :  but,  rather  than  at  once 
to  level  the  ancient  distinction  between  a  house  of  detention  and 
a  house  of  correction,  it  would  be  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
allow  to  the  un/rted  the  free  use  of  their  yards,  restricting  them, 
at  the  same  time,  from  conversation  with  each  other,  and  from 
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the  dangerous  privilege  of  a  day-room*.  Yet,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  restrain  priaoaers  of  every  class  from  associadng 
together,  and  mutually  corrupting  each  other,  in  day-rooms,  it  is 
not  safe  to  dose  the  door  of  the  only  room  in  which  a  fire  bums 
in  winter,  unless  some  means  have  been  employed  to  impart  a 
moderate  warmth  to  the  cells. 

Previously,  indeed,  to  any  extension  of  the  plan  of  confinement 
in  separate  cells,  it  appears  highly  necessary  to  consider  the  various 
modes  of  wanning  the  cells  which  may  be  most  conveniently 
adopted  in  different  prisons.  This  is  a  point  which  requires  the 
immediate  atteuticm  of  those  who  may  contemplate  the  introduc* 
tion  of  any  such  system  into  the  establishments  which  they 
superintend. 

There  have  been  three  Kras  in  the  history  of  prisons,  in 
Eogland,  each  of  which  has  been  successively  and  almost  inevi- 
tably forced  onwards  by  its  predecessor.  The  first  period  of 
neglect,  filth,  and  disease,  aroused  the  atten^on  of  the  great 
Howard,  and  of  those  who  immediately  trod  in  his  steps; 
public  feeling  was  awakened  throughout  Europe,  and  amendment 
began.  But  indiscreet  liberality  went  too  far  in  some  cases; 
under  the  auspices  of  kind,  but  imprudent  reformers,  a  prison 
with  us  became  at  length  a  more  luxurious  place  than  some 
farm-houses;  certain  individuals  found  it  so  comfortable,  that 
they  even  committed  petty  offences  in  order  to  secure  the  jHivi- 
lege  of  admission.  This  second  stage  has  led  to  our  actual  point ; 
at  which,  while  every  suitable  provision  is  made  for  bodily  and 
mental  health,  we  endeavour  to  render  a  prison  so  disagreeable 
an  abode,  that  no  one  may  carelessly  enter,  ncH-  be  tempted  to 
return. 

We  shall  commence  our  account  of  German  prisons,  with  a 
rafnd  glance  at  the  state  of  those  establishments  at  the  period 
when  the  modem  views  b^an  to  pass  from  theory  into 
practice.  As  early  as  I7BO,  the  labours  of  Howard  were  natu- 
rslized  in  Germany,  and  since  that  time,  the  appearance  of 
numerous  writings,  and  the  publication  of  some  isolated  govem- 

*  Some  oT  the  aboTe  remarks  an  exinwted  from  my  "  Sesond  B«part  od  the 
Priamn  ot  the  Sootheni  and  Weet«ni  Distriott,"  laid  befoN  FariUmeDt  In  1837- 
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ment^dicts,  have  given  proof  that  the  ideas  of  the  Engliih 
philanthropist  have  not  fallen  upon  an  ungrateful  wnl.  But,  still, 
then  were  feeble  precursors  of  improvement,  and,  ae  late  as  1803, 
ve  find  the  Prussian  minister,  Amim,  declaring  "  that  the  state 
of  the  Prussian  prisons  was  such,  that  palliatiTe  remedies  were  no 
longer  of  any  avail,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  attack 
the  abuses  which  exist  in  them  at  the  root.^ 

The  prisons  of  Bavaria,  according  to  Baron  Weveld,  were  in 
the  same  miserable  condition.  At  this  period  indeed,  throughout 
Germany,  the  places  of  confinement  for  criminals  were  generally 
subterraneous,  dark  and  mmst;  and,  in  many,  no  proviaon 
wltatever  was  made  for  supplying  warmth  in  winter.  The  cells 
were  always  infested  with  vermin,  and  the  prisoners  in  the  most 
filthy  and  abject  condition.  The  government  of  the  prisons  was 
in  the  Hands  of  numbers  of  officials  of  all  descriptions,  and  was 
properly  attended  to  by  none.  The  ministers  of  the  interior,  of 
justice,  and  of  war,  the  commanders  of  fortresses,  provincial 
governors,  consistories,  and  even  private  individaals,  were  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  in  the  management  of  different  prisons.  No 
general  system  was  ever  proposed,  much  less  establi^ed.  In 
many  cases,  prisons  were  united  to  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums, 
and  even  to  workhouses  and  orphan  asylums. 

Prisons  in  Germany,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
were  extremely  numerous ;  few  contained  two  hundred  prisoners, 
and  the  average  number  of  their  inmates  was  estimated  at  from 
forty  to  fifty.  Consequently,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  their  management  was  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  sum 
total  of  prisoners,  but  was  small,  and  altogether  insuflicirat,  in 
reference  to  each  individual  prison.  Little  importance  was  at 
that  time  attached  to  the  subject  of  criminal  le^slation,  and  we 
are  now  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  was  then 
allotted  in  the  budgets  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
prisons.  The  efficiency,  for  the  purpose  of  confinement,  of  the 
establishments  in  question,  may  be  estimated  by  the  following 
facts,  extracted  from  authentic  reports  on  Prussian  prisons. 

All  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Gleiwitz  escaped 
in  a  single  night,  in  the  year  1800,    At  Wetd,  nearly  a  whole 
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band  of  brigandB,  who  had  been  condemned  to  bard  labour  for 
life,  escaped  from  uoafinement  In  1799,  five  great  offoiden 
escaped  from  Schweidnits;  in  1800,  three  from  Coael,  and, 
among  other  inBtances,  twelve  from  Clarenburg.  No  meawires 
were  taken  far  obeerving  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  and 
for  preventing  that  c(»nmunication  between  them,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  train  up  to  crime  the  less  hardened  dFendra-.  In 
many  prisons,  the  male  and  female '  culprits  were  suffered  to 
remain  together  both  night  and  day ;  in  others,  they  were  sepa- 
rated at  night,  but,  in  scarcely  any,  were  proper  measures  taken 
for  their  complete  separatim.  Again,  some  of  these  establish- 
ments were  always  extremely  crowded,  whilst  others  were  nearly 
empty,  and  had  become  entirely  useless. 

According  to  Amim,  whose  facts  are  authentic,  the  house 
of  correction  at  Colberg  did  not  contain  one  prisoner  in  1790; 
in  1791,  only  one  prisoner  was  admitted  into  it,  and  in 
1796,  only  three.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Weael,  the  neglect  of 
management  and  want  of  room  reduced  several  priwners,  whose 
reason,  on  their  admission,  was  somewhat  affected,  to  a  state  of 
raging  madness.  The  inmates  uf  most  of  these  places  were  either 
entirely  deprived  of  the  light  of  day,  ss  at  Custrin  or  at  Zul- 
lichau,  or  received  it  only  through  a  very  narrow  aperture,  as  at 
Rathenow,  Lenzen,  and  Falkenburg.  The  atmosphere  of  almost 
all  was  unhealthy  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  the  filthy  conditicm 
of  the  interior,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  this  dreadful 
evil.  At  Baireuth,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  artificial  means 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  supply  of  fresh  air  into  the  esbu 
blishment;  at  Dantzic,  the  nnusture  was  so  great,  that  water 
streamed  down  the  walls  at  every  season  of  the  year.  At  Berlin, 
Warsing  and  Schleditendahl,  reporters  on  the  state  of  the  Stadt- 
Vdgtei  prison,  declared,  that  "  it  was  no  small  sacrifice  to  visit 
a  ]xi£on  in  such  a  state."  At  Minden,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
provincial  government,  "  the  prison  was  scarcely  good  enough  for 
a  stable.'"  At  Baireuth,  in  1799,  it  was  suted  in  a  report,  as  a 
great  act  of  kindness,  that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  fresh  straw 
fw  their  bedding  every  three  months. 

In  1803,  there  was  only  one  prison  in  all  Prussia,  that  of 
F  2 
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Tapiau,  wliere  the  criminals  received  necesBary  clothing  at  the 
expenae  of  the  establishment.  In  all  others,  thb  was  onlj 
granted  as  a  favour  and  in  cases  of  extreme  necesuty.  At  Berlin, 
in  the  Stadt-Voigtei  prison,  a  new  shirt  was  now  and  then  given, 
at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  to  those  who  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  absolute  nakedness.  With  respect  to  the  food  of  the 
prisoners,  the  utmost  irr^ularity  and  uncertainty  prevailed.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Roesael,  it  was  good,  and  perhaps  too  abundant, 
but  in  most  cases  it  was  fumi^ed  by  contractors,  who  were  not 
subject  to  any  control.  At  Baireutb,  according  to  Vcddendorff, 
the  messes  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  by  a  physician,  and 
found  not  only  inadequate  to  nutrition,  but  podtively  inimical  to 
the  health.  A  great  cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  these  abuses 
was  the  fact,  that  the  contractors  for  furnishing  the  diet  were 
themselves  petty  officers  of  the  prison.  On  the  attention  paid  in 
those  times  to  the  prisoners  who  were  ill,  let  us  quote  again  the 
reporters  on  the  Stadt-Voigtei  at  Berlin :  "  The  sick,"  they  say, 
"  are  destitute  of  every  kind  of  attention ;  and  so  great  is  the 
neglect  under  which  they  sulFer,  that,  in  general,  they  prefer  to 
quit  the  infirmary  and  return  to  the  wards  of  the  prison ;  where, 
though  they  are  less  commodiously  lodged,  they,  at  least,  hope  to 
experience  the  compassion  and  aid  of  their  companions  in  mis- 
fortune." 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  there  were  three  de- 
scriptions of  prisons  in  Germany ;  viz.,  houses  of  arrest  and 
detention,  houses  of  correction,  and  fortresses.  In  the  former,  no 
sort  of  employment  was  assigned  to  the  prisoners,  and  in  the 
fortresses,  they  were  only  employed  on  the  public  works.  The 
houses  of  correction  (Zuchthduser)  were  superior  in  this  as  well 
as  in  several  other  respects,  though,  in  some  even  of  them,  no 
work  whatever  was  allotted  to  the  prisoners,  and  in  many  odiers, 
the  system  of  employment  was  so  imperfectly  followed  out,  that 
it  availed  but  little  for  any  profitable  purpose.  In  some  jJaces, 
as  at  Stettin,  Stargard,  and  Colberg,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
ot  the  prisoners,  whether  they  would  work  or  not.  No  person 
watched  their  labours,  and  the  only  masters  they  had  to  stimulate 
them  to  exertion  were  hunger  and  want.     It  was  quite  a  matter 
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ofchaoce,  whether  their  employineots  bod  any  share  in  trainiDg 
them  to  a  future  life  of  actiTity  and  industry.  The  most  com- 
mon trades  were  not  exercised  in  the  prisons,  and  the  occupations 
almost  universally  pursued,  were  spinning,  carding  wool,  polish- 
ing glass,  and  rasping  wood.  The  profits  resulting  from  the 
labours  of  the  prisoners  reverted  in  every  case  to  contractors, 
who  farmed  this  privilege  at  a  small  rent,  and  the  former  were 
rarely  encouraged  to  work  for  their  own  benelit  after  their  aUotted 
task  was  finished,  which  would  have  given  them  an  opportunity 
of  earning  something  to  assist  thetn  after  their  release. 

Ko  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  prisoners.  In  a  few  of  the  gaols,  there  was  a 
cfaapUin,  but  the  greater  part  were  without  any  religious  iustruc- 
tor.  In  one  alone,  that  of  Halle,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
have  private  conferences  with  the  ch^lain.  During  the  eigb* 
teenth  century,  several  of  the  places  of  religbus  worship  attached 
to  prisons  were  shut  up,  or  converted  to  other  purposes. 

Before  we  pass  to  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  prisons  in 
Germany,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  criminal  l^slaticm  of 
Austria,  which  has  preserved  a  distinct  and  somewhat  remarkable 
duracter.  Austria  has  been  severely  reproached  for  having  so 
frequently  recourse  to  the  bastinado,  and  for  the  sev«dty  of  its 
'^»ehioere»te  Kerkerstrafe"  (closest  or  hardest  imprisooment). 
But  we  roust  recollect  that  the  bastinado  is  employed,  at  the 
present  day,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  prisons  of  G»- 
many,  and  in  all  the  "bagnes"'  of  France,  and,  we  may  add, 
in  several  penitentiaries  of  America.  The  Austrian  govem- 
nent,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  first  whii^  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  this  punishment  With  regard  to  the 
tchwerette  KerkeratTrafe,  we  must  not  foi^t,  that  this  puni«l^ 
ment  is  inflicted  by  a  eoAi,  which  admits  ndther  of  trantportadon 
nor  of  forced  labour,  and  which  does  not  oidain  capital  puniab- 
mrat,  like  the  French,  for  numerous  crimes,  such  as,  cdnin^ 
infanticide,  and  arsra.  Moreover,  says  JeouU*,  it  is  not  in- 
flicted in  a  manner  which  can  be  injurious  to  the  health  vX  the 
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culprit;  those  who  Buffer  it  have  as  much  fresh  air  as  the  nature 
of  their  labour  wilt  permit ;  their  diet  is  similar  to  that  with  whidi 
many  poor  families  are  contented,  and,  finally,  it  is  only  had 
recourse  to  in  the  following  extreme  cases ;  viz.,  misprision  of 
treason ;  infanticide,  when  committed  upon  a  legitimate  child ; 
arson,  robbery  of  an  aggravated  description,  and  as  a  commutation 
of  the  punishment  of  death.  Austria,  too,  it  must  be  rectdlected 
had  already  banished  from  her  code,  preliminary  torture  and  all 
the  barbarous  ac«%B9orie8  of  cajntal  punishment,  before  France  had 
made  any  real  reform  in  her  penal  laws.  At  the  present  time,  the 
criminal  legialation  of  Austria  is  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
enlightened  in  Europe.  The  directors  of  gaols  are  enjoined,  in 
taking  measures  to  secure  a  prisoner,  neither  to  wound  his  feelings 
nor  his  person.  The  prisoners  are  always  to  be  treated  by  the 
directors  as  well  as  by  the  gaolers  with  great  caution,  mildness, 
and  attention.  Improper  modes  of  conduct,  or  gross  and  offensive 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  gaolers  towards  the  prisoners,  are  to  be 
punished  with  the  greatest  severity*.  In  a  repertory  of  juris- 
pruden(fe,  published  at  Vienna,  there  is  an  article  upon  the 
moral  improvement  of  convicts,  which  diqilays  considerable 
talent.  The  system  of  the  author,  who  was  for  some  time 
director  of  one  of  the  largest  Austrian  prisMis,  is  that  of 
Amim  and  Weveld.  Labour,  clasafication,  religious  instruct 
tion,  elementary  education,  he  admits,  and  recommends  to  be 
actively  employed ;  but  the  state,  he  says,  ought  only  to  make 
use  of  them  as  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  improvement  to  tbe 
prisoner,  and  is  not  to  disturb  itself  about  the  eifects  which  they 
may  produce  upon  his  moral  system.  In  a  word,  it  ought  to  do 
that  which  is  in  its  power,  happen  what  may.  "  Every  other 
system,"  he  continues,  "  will  only  lead  to  despotism.  The  heart 
of  man  is  a  sanctuary  which  one  friend  opens  to  another,  and  into 
which  the  eye  of  Giod  penetrates,  but  the  state  cannot  look  within 
it,  without  entering  upon  a  dangerous  track.^ 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  present  state  of  the  prisons  of 
Germany  under  the  heads  of,  their  security,  health,  inspection 
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and  claast6cati(Mi,  labour,  and  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
Under  each  head,  the  principal  (Misons  of  the  respective  states  wilt 
be  instanced. 

With  respect  to  Security,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Frus- 
man  prison  of  Naugard.  The  severe  discipline  prevailing  here, 
which  is  altogether  of  a  military  nature,  has  produced  the  most 
beneficial  results.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  men 
of  brutalized  feelings,  since  it  serves  to  repress  their  incUnation 
to  disorder.  Nevertheless,  the  director  is  far  from  finding  in 
a  rigorous  discipline  the  only  guarantee  for  the  security  of  the 
establishment,  and  he  is,  above  everything,  careful  to  distinguish 
mere  signs  of  obedience  and  subordination  amongst  his  prisoneni, 
from  that  internal  and  involuntary  respect  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  inspired,  on  recognising  the  moral  object  of  the  system  to 
which  they  are  submitted.  A  new  Boor  of  this  prison  has  lately 
been  constructed,  which  has  been  set  apart  for  the  younger 
criminals ;  it  is  composed  of  twelve  chambers  (capable  of  con- 
taining from  one  to  seven  prisoners  each),  and  of  three  rooms  for 
working  in,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  fifty  individuals. 

The  prison  of  Luckau,  also  in  Prussia,  was  formerly  a  convent, 
and  from  \^4fJ  to  1818  was  at  once  a  bouse  of  correction,  an 
uylum  for  lunadcs,  a  workhouse,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
eeminary  for  schoolmasters.  These  different  establishments  were 
successively  separated  from  each  other,  and  since  182?  the  prison 
of  Luckau  has  received  a  regular  organization,  and  has  been 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  two  of  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  two  by  the  states.  This 
establishment  is  composed  of  four  different  buildings,  a  large 
garden,  a  terrace,  and  outhouses  for  cooking.  The  first  of  the 
buildings,  calleid  the  old  house,  has  three  stories;  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  feet  long,  fifty-three  of  which  are  occupied 
by  a  handsome  chapel,  which  is  provided  with  an  organ.  It 
contains  only  male  prisoners,  except  in  the  washing  and  shoe- 
making  rooms.  The  prisoners  of  the  most  dangerous  class 
deep  by  twos  or  threes  in  chambers  shut  up  by  bolts,  and 
those  of  the  second  or  less  dangerous  class  sleep  together  in  one 
room.     The  new  house,  erected  in  I768,  contains  a  church,  a   _ 
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dwelling-bouEe  for  the  director,  and  the  ueceeasry  accommodatiooi 
for  making  tapestry,  which  ia  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
convicts ;  it  is  used  for  the  reception  of  females  only.  The  third 
building  is-sixty-two  feet  in  length ;  it  is  an  inSrmary,  and  contains 
also  baths,  and  work.rooms  for  dyers.  The  fourth  is  the  dwelling 
of  the  physidsn  and  the  five  masters  of  the  works.  All  these 
buildings  are  in  a  utuation  favourable  to  the  health  of  their 
inmates,  they  are  surrounded  by  smalt  gardens,  and  two  plots  of 
grass,  which  are  used  as  bleaching  and  dyeing  grounds.  Thne  is 
a  military  guard  in  the  prison  both  night  and  day,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  the  porter  lias  to  deliver  up  the  keys  to  the  inspector.  In 
winter  and  in  dark  nights,  the  court  is  lighted  by  four  lanterns^ 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  prisoners  were  recently  in  confin&> 
ment  at  Luckau,  six  of  whom  are  imprisoned  for  life ;  nine  of  the 
others  were  confined  as  vagabonds. 

Another  Prussian  prison,  that  of  Schweidnitz,  which  was  com- 
pleted  in  1801,  consisu  of  two  great  buildings,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Jesuits,  containing  twenty-three  work-rooms,  an 
infirmary,  dormitories,  lodgings  for  a  part  of  the  officers,  a  large 
room  for  prayer,  and  a  refectory.  The  prison  is  large  enough 
for  three  hundred  culprits.  The  cells  are  under  continual  inspec> 
tion  during  the  night.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  here  of 
placing  the  culprits  without  the  walls  of  the  prison,  either  in 
service,  or  in  apprenticeship;  of  1U55  thus  disposed  of,  451 
escaped,  of  whom  309  were  retaken  ;  66  other  omivicts  escaped 
from  the  prison  itself.  The  prisoners  who  escape,  and  who  are 
retaken,  wear  a  yellow  sleeve,  and  are  not  permitted,  like  the  others, 
to  purchase  salt,  butter  and  tobacco  with  the  surplus  of  their  gains. 

The  prison  or  House  of  Correction  {LandafMtthatu)  of 
Brauweiler,  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey,  is  two  miles  distant  from 
Cologne.  It  is  a  fine  building  of  one  story,  269  feet  in  lei^;tb,  31 
in  width,  and  34  in  height,  and  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
dghteenth  century.  It  has  sixteen  acres  of  garden  bdonging  to 
it,  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  and  seventy-two  acres  <^ 
arable  land  without  the  enclosure.  It  is  capable  of  otmtaining 
six  hundred  prisoners,  and  is  maintained  by  the  four  districU  d£ 
Cologne,  DUsseldorf,  Aix-Ia-Cbapelle,  and  Coblenz. 
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During  the  years  1811  to  1825,  665  prisoners  died,  and  520 
escaped,  out  of  77^9  admitted.  During  the  year  1826,  this  prison 
received  thirty-six  boys  and  seventeen  girls  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  one  hundred  and  seventy  two  men  and  eighty-three 
women  above  that  age,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  eight  persons ; 
two  hundred  and  foity-one  of  these  were  set  at  liberty,  forty-seven 
died,  four  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fourteen  who  attempted  to 
escape  were  recaptured. 

The  prison  of  Cologne  contains  eighty-six  apartments  of 
different  descriptions;  attached  to  it  are  several  courts,  and  a 
garden  oF  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
thirty  feet  high.  The  iustances  of  escape  from  it  are  very  rare. 
The  prisoners  are  guarded  by  six  soldiers  wlio  are  reinforced  at 
night  The  dimensions  of  the  building  do  not  permit  the  prisoners 
to  have  separate  apartments. 

There  are  five  old  prisons  at  Hamburg,  three  of  which,  die 
PferdmarkUwache,  die  Groeaneumarktstoache,  and  die  Ganse- 
iKarM«uiacA«,are  bouses  of  arrest ;  two  only,  die  Roggenkitte  and 
daa  Spinnhatu,  are  for  the  reception  of  criminals  properly  so 
called.  We  shall  spealc  first  of  the  Sjnnnhaus,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable,  and  then  oF  the  new  prison,  vrhich  is  not  included  in 
tbe  above.  The  former,  with  the  courts  which  are  attaclied  to  it, 
comprises  a  space  of  17,37''  square  feet ;  the  church  alone  occu- 
pies 2976.  On  entering,  we  find  on  the  left  hand  a  porter's  lodge, 
and  on  the  right  a  dwelling  foe  the  steward.  Passing  through  tbe 
kitchen  of  tbe  latter,  we  come  to  a  cellar  which  contains  the 
potatoes  and  other  provisions  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
sudi  a  jdace.  A  little  further  is  the  bread  store-room.  On  the 
right,  too,  is  a  large  copper  basin  which  is  filled  with  water  by  an 
hydraulic  machine  in  the  city.  Pipes  conduct  the  water  into  the 
kitchen,  to  the  places  where  the  servants  and  work-people  are 
occu|Med  in  washing  utennls.  We  next  come  to  tbe  kitchens, 
where  there  are  copper  cauldnms,  each  capable  of  containing  a 
sufficient  portion  for  three  hundred  persons.  Above  tbe  kitchen, 
wood  is  kept 

Od  tbe  first  fiocH-  are  the  rooms  of  the  pmons  employed  in  the 
prison,  and  the  large  presses  which  contain  the  priemieni'  linen 
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and  clolhiog.  A  small  etaircase  leads  hence  to  the  first  work- 
room, where  the  thread  is  prepared,  which  is  afterwards  brought 
iDto  a  side  room  to  be  twisted.  In  the  door*  of  this  room,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  others,  small  inspection  windows  are  placed.  The 
rooms  for  twisting,  and  also  thoee  for  spinning,  which  come  next 
to  them,  are  the  pHsoners^  dormitories.  Behind  the  latter  are 
two  dork  cells,  which  are  used  for  disciplinary  punishnienu. 
A  staircase  leads  from  this  part  of  the  establishment  to  the  first 
court,  and  the  visitor  sees  on  his  left  in  descending  it,  a  place  (der 
Spinnwinbel),  which  contains  aev«i  cells  for  the  greatest  crimi- 
nals. Fifty  otha-  celb  of  this  description  are  dispened  throughout 
the  establishment  On  the  lefl  side  of  the  court  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church.  The  building  in  the  centre 
is  kept  for  women  and  for  master-workmen.  All  the  windows  are 
furnished  with  bars  of  iron,  so  disposed,  as  to  render  impossible 
all  communication  between  the  prisoners  of  difTerent  rooms. 

The  new  prison  {Detentions  gefangniaa)  is  intended  for  indi- 
viduals suspected  of  crimes,  and  for  those  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  sli^t  offences.  It  consists  of  a  principal  building,  with 
two  wings  at  right  an^es.  The  underground  chambers,  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  first  story,  are  arched ;  the  staircasea  are  of 
stone.  The  chambers  on  each  floor  open  into  corridors,  wdl 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  The  apartm«tt8  underground  are 
quite  free  from  moisture ;  amongst  them  are  not  only  the  kitchen 
and  store-rooms,  but  seven  or  eighccells  for  prisoners  sentenced  to 
solitary  confinement  Other  cells,  intended  for  the  some  purpose, 
arc  placed  on  the  third  floor ;  these  only  receive  light  frtHn  above. 
The  height  of  these  chambers  varies  from  eleven  to  twdve  feet 
The  windows  are  very  high,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  gratings 
which  cover  them,  the  destination  of  the  building  would  be  for- 
gotten. The  first  and  second  floors  are  exclusively  reserved  for 
prisoners.  The  chambers  receive  but  little  light,  because  the 
windows  are  very  narrow.  Xo  attempt  has  been  made  here  to 
apportion  the  decree  oF  light,  and  of  other  conveniences  in  the 
rooms,  to  the  greater  or  less  degree,  of  criminality  of  the  inmates ; 
all  the  rooms  are  alike  in  these  respects. 

The  prison  of  Gliickstadt,  the  best  in  the  German  dominions 
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of  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  organised  in  1819'  It  is  a  building 
of  one  story,  without  any  subterraneous  apartments,  and  its  two 
wings  run  into  two  dilFerent  streets.  On  the  ground-floor,  on  one 
side,  are  the  lodgings  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  the  kitchen, 
the  bakehouse,  the  store-room,  and  the  refectory;  on  the  other 
side,  are  four  work-rooms,  two  of  which  communicate  with  the 
street,  and  two  with  the  court,  which  is  separated  from  them  by 
a  ccHridor,  and  a  room  where  the  work  is  distributed.  The  6r8t 
story  contains  rooms  for  the  sick,  situated  on  each  side  of  a  long 
corridor,  and  work-rooms  communicating  with  the  court  and  the 
sttH-e-Tooms.  Above  the  refectory  is  the  church,  and  above  the 
work-rooms  are  the  night-cells,  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
staircase  and  a  shoemaker^s  work-room.  The  court,  which  forms 
a  square,  is  terminated  on  the  third  side  hy  a  building  of  one 
story  intended  for  carrying  on  different  trades;  on  the  fourth 
side,  is  an  isolated  building,  containing  fire-engines,  and  different 
apparatus. 

This  prison  is  reserved  exclusively  for  men.  The  women  are 
£onfined  in  another  building  of  one  story,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  square  adjoining  the  principal  prison.  The  prison  of  Gliick- 
stadt  is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  watchmen  to  observe  the 
convicts  without  being  perceived  by  them.  The  use  of  chains  is 
almost  entirely  suppressed;  in  1825,  they  were  worn  by  ten 
prisoners  only.  The  culprits  who  are  confined  for  life  are  placed 
in  the  rooms  which  command  the  most  extensive  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  the  prison  of  Gliickstadt  is 
now  made  the  modd  of  all  others  which  are  constructed  in  that 
country. 

The  prison  oi  Freetz,  also  in  Holstein,  would  seem  to  have 
been  allowed  to  remain,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison between  the  old  and  new  systems.  All  the  rooms  of 
which  it  is  composed,  are  subterraneous ;  they  receive  light  and 
air  only  through  grated  openings,  and  tlie  atmosphere  which  is 
breathed  within  them  is  totally  corrupted.  The  gaoler,  himself, 
speaks  of  them  with  horror.    Unhappily,  many  of  the  jvisons  of 
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the  duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein  are  in  an  equally  bad  state;  the 
instances  of  escape  are  very  numerous. 

We  now  pass  to  the  South  of  Germany,  and  first  to  the  prison 
of  Mannheini.  This  establishment  contains  about  two  hundred 
culprits.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  besides  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  subterraneous  apartments ;  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  court.  The  church  and  sacristy  are 
on  the  ground  floor.  This  floor  contains,  also,  besides  one  large 
and  two  small  sleeping-rooms,  a  chamber  of  observation  of  the 
governor  {Zuchtmeuier),  another  chamber  for  judicial  examina- 
tions,  a  small  office,  a  chamber  for  linen,  four  vaulted  rooms 
which  receive  the  light  by  small,  round  windows,  oommuoi- 
cating  with  the  court,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  wanned 
during  winter,  and  two  necessaries.  The  upper  part  of  the 
church,  which  is  destined  for  the  pristxiers,  is  on  the  first  floor.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a  large  work-room,  above  the  church,  a  small 
one,  and  several  sleeping-rooms.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the 
court  is  a  small  garden,  a  kitchen,  washhouse,  storehouses  for 
bread  and  for  wood,  a  pig-stye  and  a  poultry  yard.  The  prison 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  different  buildings,  and  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  director;  on  the  south,  and  on  the  east,  by 
private  houses,  whicli  are  separated  from  it  by  a  wall,  common 
to  both. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last  boundary,  which  does  not  pre- 
sent sufficient  obstacles  to  communication  with  pa'soos  without* 
the  Mannheim  prison  leaves  but  little  to  desire  under  the  head  of 
security.  Various  plots  have  been  formed  by  the  prisoners, 
during  twenty-five  recent  years,  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  but 
they  have  all  been  discovered  in  time;  and  of  four  persons  who 
have  attempted  to  escape,  during  the  last  uxteen  years,  ouly  one 
has  succeeded. 

The  prison  <^  Freiburg,  situated  in  the  city  of  that  name,  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  nortb-east,  and  west,  by  streets;  on  tlie 
south  and  east,  it  is  not  confined  by  buildings;  a  very  large  court 
surrounds  it  on  three  sides;  and  the  whole  of  the  establishment  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  twenty  feet  in  height.     The  principal 
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buildiDg  is  two  hundred  and  twraty-seven  feet  long,  aad  consists 
of  two  stories.  On  the  6rst  floor  is  an  iDfirmary  for  the  men,  and 
six  prisoners^  dormitories.  The  work-rooms  are  on  the  second 
floor.  The  nortb-eastero  extremity  of  the  building  is  traversed 
by  a  canal,  which  receives  the  filth  and  impurities,  and  prevents 
any  corruption  of  the  atmosphere. 

Judging  from  the  actiud  state  of  the  dormitories  and  work- 
rooms, this  prison  is  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  and  forty  women ;  the  infirmary  for  the  men  has  room  for 
twenty-three  persons ;  that  for  the  women  for  seven.  Thirteen 
individuals  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoners,  and  of  superintending  their  labours.  The 
military  appointed  to  guard  the  prison,  are  a  subaltern  officer,  a 
corporal  and  nine  soldiers. 

The  prison  of  Eaiserslautem,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  at  once 
a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour,  a 
bouse  of  cmifinement,  and  a  bouse  of  correcdoa.  Those  who  are 
condemned  to  hard  labour  have  a  chain  attached  to  each  foot  with 
a  weight  at  the  end  of  it,  or,  if  the  nature  of  their  labours  will 
permit,  they  are  coupled  two  and  two.  All  criminals  are  chained 
by  one  leg  during  the  night,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  to  be 
dangerous.  All  correspondence  with  persons  either  in  or  out  of 
the  prison  is  forbidden  them.  If  letters  are  addressed  to  them, 
the  director  opens  them,  ascertains  their  contents,  and  afterwards 
communicates  to  them  all  which  he  thinks  proper  for  them  to 
know.  Pris(Hiers  of  a  less  degree  of  criminality  are  not  so 
rigorously  treated. 

The  next  head  under  which  we  are  to  consider  German  prisons 
is  that  of  their  Salubrity ;  and  here  we  shall  allude  to  the  lodging 
of  the  prisoners,  the  air  and  exercise  afforded  them,  their  cleanli- 
ness, food,  dress,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

And,  first,  in  respect  of  lodging :  the  German  prisons  are  no 
longer  so  crowded  as  formerly.  Prussia  has  distinguished  herself 
in  attending  to  this  point.  Austria  has  prorided  in  her  penal 
code  for  enlar^ng  the  interior  of  her  prisons. 

Tbe   following  table  shows  the  number  of  inmates   in   the 
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At  Gtiickstadt,  the  work-rooms  are  large  and  well-ligfated ;  oa 
the  floor  are  chests  which  serve  as  seats  for  the  workmen,  and 
contain  their  property.  There  is  glass  in  the  doors,  through 
which  the  prisoners  are  inspected.  lo  the  sieeping-room,  the  beds 
are  in  a  line,  but,  eometimes,  the  want  of  space  reod««  it  neces- 
sary to  place  one  above  another.  Each  prisoner  has  his  separate 
bed,  which  is  composed  of  a  mattress  and  pillow,  stuffed  with 
chaff*,  tn'D  sheets,  and  one  coveriit  in  summer  and  two  in  winter. 
The  aged,  who  are  in  iU-health,  have  feather-beds.  The 
prisoners  hare  clean  sheets  once  a  month. 

At  Freiburg,  the  bedsteads  are  of  oak,  contain  two  persons, 
and  are  removed  two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other.  The  more 
dangerous  prisoners,  and  those  who  are  in  ill-health,  sleep  alone. 
The  bed  consists  of  a  mattress,  weighing  thirty  pounds,  of  a 
pillow  stuffed  with  chaff",  of  two  bleached  hempen  sheets,  and  of 
two  woollen  coverlits  in  winter  and  one  in  summer.  By  the  side 
of  each  bed  is  a  spittoon  ;  and  in  each  room,  are  two  tables  fin- 
washing,  and  water  for  drinking ;  each  prison^'  has  his  washing- 
basin  and  towel.  There  is  a  ni^t-stool  in  every  sleeping-room. 
The  rooms  are  lighted  by  two  lanterns,  and  in  all  there  are  small 
windows,  through  which  the  watchmen  are  strictly  bound  to  look 
into  them  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  Cologne,  also,  the  nature  of  the  building  will  not  allow  of 
each  prisoner  having  a  cell  and  a  bed  to  himself.  Iron  bedsteads 
have  been  introduced  here  into  the  infirmary,  and  are  about  to 
be  so  throughout  the  prison. 
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At  Hamburg,  the  system  of  heating  the  new  prison  with  wano 
water  cooveyed  in  pipes  has  been  adopted. 

With  respect  to  air  luid  exercise  in  German  prisonsi  we  may 
remark,  that  at  Freiburg,  fresh  air  is  admitted  every  day  into 
the  corridors,  refectories,  bed  and  working-rooms,  and  that  they 
an  fumigated  with  juniper. 

At  Naugard,  the  air  is  changed  twice  a  day,  and  such  prisoners 
aa  do  not  work  in  the  open  air,  are  taken  every  day  into  the 
court  of  the  prison,  and  remain  there  for  some  time. 

At  Gliickstadt,  the  prisoners  have  large  courts  to  walk  in ; 
where  they  remain  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

In  the  prison  lately  constructed  at  Hamburg,  the  only  place 
for  exemae  is  a  court  thirty  feet  wide,  and  sixty-nine  long,  which 
is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is 
mendy  a  place  of  detention,  and  that  prisoners  never  remain  in  it 
Itmg. 

An  Austrian  lawyer,  a  manager  of  prisons,  has  well  observed 
that  in  ensuring  the  cleanliness  of  prisons,  we  ought  not  to  fear 
the  charge  of  affectation.  Cleanliness,  he  truly  says,  is  one  of 
those  qualities,  the  habit  of  which  having  been  once  acquired  is 
never  lost.  In  the  Austrian  prison  of  Linz,  which  serves  as  a 
model  for  all  the  others  in  that  empire,  the  prisoners,  both  male 
and  female,  are  charged  with  tlie  duty  of  cleaning  the  building. 

In  the  prison  of  Mannheim,  there  are  baths,  and  the  jmsoners 
are  supplied  with  soap  and  towels.  They  are  shaved  once  in 
eight  days,  and  their  hair  is  cut  as  often  as  necessary.  The  bed 
and  work-rooms  are  regularly  washed,  and  are  whitewashed  once 
a  year. 

At  Luchau,  in  Prussia,  the  prisoners  are  obliged  to  wash 
themselves  after  every  meal,  and  thoroughly  every  Saturday 
evening.  Their  body-llnen  and  towels  are  changed  every  week ; 
their  sheets  every  three  months,  except  when  they  are  ill.  Twice 
a  year  the  mattresses  and  pillows  are  washed,  and  stuffed  with 
clean  straw ;  the  wooden  bedsteads  are  also  taken  to  pieces,  and 
washed  with  warm  water. 

At  Naugard,  Colc^e,  and  at  the  fortress  of  Coburg,  arrange- 
ments similar  to  the  foregoing  are  in  force,  and  in  the  latter,  a 
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reward  is  given  anaually  to  those  priaoaers  who  are  most  noted 
for  their  cleantiness. 

At  Gluckstadt,  the  rooms  are  swept  every  day,  aod  washed 
once  a  mcMith. 

At  Gustrow,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  deviations  from  deaa- 
liness  are  severely  punished ;  the  sleeping-cells,  passages,  and 
staircases  are  fumigated  every  day  with  vinegar,  the  work-rooms 
are  washed  every  three  weeks;  smoking  is  forbidden,  and  the 
prisoners  are  obliged  to  wash  every  time  they  quit  work. 

At  Freiburg,  the  prisoners  have  a  bath  every  month,  and  a 
foot-bath  every  fifteen  days. 

At  Kaiserslautem,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  work-rooms,  corri< 
dore,  and  sleeping-cells  are  swept  every  day,  and  washed  once  a 
week. 

With  respect  to  diet,  we  have  collected  the  following  facts : 
At  Naugard,  the  government  only  supports  those  prisoners  who 
can  produce  a  certificate  of  poverty.  Provisions  are  furnished 
by  contract.  Prisoners  of  a  superior  class  are  obliged  to  adopt 
the  same  diet  as  the  others ;  except  that  they  are  allowed  some- 
times to  purchase  meat  for  dinnerand  soup  for  supper. 

At  Schweidnitz,  the  prisoners'  breakfast  consists  of  a  soup 
made  of  bread,  flour,  or  potatoes;  for  dinner  they  have  peas,  oat- 
meal, potatoes,  turnips  or  sourkraut,  and  two  jMiunds  of  bread; 
once  a  fortnight  they  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat,  and  on 
liolidays  half  a  pound. 

The  composition  of  the  soup  fw  two  hundred  persons,  in  the 
prison  of  Gliickstadt,  is  as  follows :  Three  pecks  of  oatmeal,' 
a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  four  pecks  of  carrots,  and  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds 
of  fresh  meat  (ten  ounces  per  head).  Sometimes,  they  have 
bacon-soup,  and,  sometimes,  the  Rumford  soup. 

At  Dresden,  the  prisoners  have  soup  for  breakfast,  ve^tables 
for  dinner,  and  two  pounds  of  bread  each  per  diem. 

At  Mannheim,  each  prisoner  has,  daily,  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  good  bread,  half  a  pint  of  soup  and  as  much  vc^tabtes ;  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  meat ; 
before  trial,  they  have  the  same  quantity  of  meat  every  other  day. 
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The  provjnons  are  furnialied  by  a  ccmtractor,  uader  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  director. 

At  Brauweiler,  in  Rhenish  Prueaia,  the  diet  is  similar  to  the 
above,  but  the  prisoners  who  are  smtenced  to  hard  labour,  rec«ve 
an  extra  allowance  of  meat,  soup,  beer,  brandy,  and  bread.  The 
aged  are  allowed  a  little  tobacco. 

At  Cologne,  the  prisoners  in  good  health  have  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  black  bread  daily;  for  breakfast,  soup  composed  of 
three  ounces  and  a  half  of  wheat  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  half  an  ounce  of  salt.  The  dinner  consists  alternately  of 
potatoes,  sauerkraut,  oatmeal,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 

At  Giistrow,  the  prisoner  has  one  pound  and  a  half  of  ry& 
bread  daily,  two  quarts  of  beer,  soup  for  breakfast,  and  vegetables 
for  dinner ;  berides  this,  the  prisoners  of  the  first  class  have  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  meat  twice  a  week,  and  the  other  five  days, 
herring,  sausages  or  tripe ;  those  of  the  second  class  have  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  meat  on  Sundays,  and  tripe  twice  a  week. 
Those  of  the  first  class  have  butter  and  cheese  in  the  evening, 
and  those  of  the  second,  salt  to  eat  with  their  remaining  bread. 

In  Austria,  the  prisoner  has  one  pound  of  bread  per  diem;  a 
fiuinaceous  dish  with  milk  three  times  a  week ;  and  on  Sundays, 
a  soup  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat,  and  the  farinaceous 
dish  again ;  but  by  working  industriously,  he  is  allowed  to 
improve  his  condition. 

In  req>ect  to  clothing,  the  prisoner  at  Mannheim  receives  the 
following  articles  of  dress  at  the  expense  of  the  state ;  viz.,  a  cap 
and  waistcoat  of  clotli,  two  pairs  of  trowsers  of  canvas  ticking, 
and  two  under-waistcoats  of  the  same  stuff,  a  woollen  waistcoat, 
two  pairs  of  worsted  or  cotton  stockings,  three  shirts,  two  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  and  two  cravats.  The  colour  of  the  dress  is  gray 
for  those  guilty  of  lighter  offences,  and  gray  mixed  with  black 
for  the  others. 

At  Luckau,  the  prisoners  condemned  for  six  months  or  less, 
retain  the  dress  which  they  bring  into  the  priscm ;  the  others, 
unless  the  oi»nmittee  of  the  establishment  permit  the  contrary  in 
aome  instances,  all  wear  the  costume  of  the  esUblishment,  which 
is  gray  and  yellow, 
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At  Brauweiler,  all  the  cul[»itB  wear  the  priaon^ress,  which  is 
good  and  warm. 

At  Cologoe,  dresses  are  only  given  in  caaei  of  nceadty ;  they 
ooisiBt  of  jackets  and  troveer*  of  gray  cloth,  shirts,  nckB  and 
caps ;  thoae  who  work  have  leather  shoes ;  the  others,  wooden 
ones.  The  women  have  striped  dresses  which  wash,  shoes  and 
stockings. 

At  Hamburg,  the  culprits  on  entering  prison  lay  aside  their 
own  dresses,  and  receive  from  the  establishment,  three  shirts,  two 
pairs  of  stockings,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  a  jacket  and  a  waistcoat. 

At  KaisersUutem,  the  prisoners  are  dressed  in  gray  cloth ; 
they  have  an  unreached  linen  cravat,  which  is  changed  every 
week  t  a  waistcoat,  an  under^waistcost,  a  pair  of  linen  trowsMV, 
which  are  washed  as  often  as  necessary,  stockings  clean  every 
week,  shoes,  a  shirt  clean  every  week  and  bleached  twice  a  year, 
one  pocket  handkerchief  per  week,  and  a  oloak  of  gray  doth  for 
the  cold  weather,  as  well  as  a  cap  of  the  same  material. 

The  women''s  dress  is  composed  of  a  black  cap,  a  neck>Jiand- 
kerchief  and  on  apron  of  unbleached  linen ;  a  bUdc  gown  and  a 
jacket  of  striped  stuff*;  a  pocket-handkerchief,  wnrsted  stockings, 
shoes  and  a  shift ;  their  linen  is  dianged  as  often  as  that  of  the 
men.  The  prisoners  condemned  for  criminal  offences  wear 
coloured  dresBes,  half  gray  and  half  brown. 

In  Austria,  the  prisoners''  dress  consists  of  a  jacket  and  trowsers, 
of  linen  in  summer,  and  of  common  cloth  in  winter,  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  cloth-cap.  The  women  have  two  pair  of  stays,  one 
for  winter  the  other  for  summer,  a  gown,  an  apron,  thread 
stockings  and  a  pair  of  slippers:  that  linen  is  changed  every 
week. 

We  now  come  to  the  trsatment  of  the  riek  in  the  German 
prisons.  At  Flessenburg,  in  Bavaria,  the  mortality  of  the  sick  is 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  beds  in  the  infirmary  are  oompoaed 
of  a  paillasse,  a  mattress,  a  pillow,  a  covwlit,  and  sheets  which  are 
changed  every  day.  The  patients  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  are  allowed  both  meat  and  wine  when  nnrfssnrj 

At  Mannheim  as  soon  as  a  prisoner  is  iU,  the  physidsm  orders 
him  to  the  infirmary,  which  is  a  large  place,  very  airy  and  lighted 
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hy  five  windows.  The  salary  of  the  phyncian  is  300  florins,  that 
of  the  surgeoD,  133  florins.  Patients  suffering  under  coDlagioiu 
diseases  are  kept  separate  A>otn  the  rest.  The  proportion  of  the 
aiok  to  the  whole  number  of  culprits  is  as  one  to  seven.  When 
signs  of  mental  alienation  are  manifeBted  hy  a  prisoner,  he  is  con- 
fined alone*  and  if  the  disorder  continues,  is  sent  to  the  Lunatio 
Asylum- 

At  Naugard,  the  men  employed  in  the  infirmary  are  taken  fh)m 
the  prisoners  of  the  first  class ;  the  nurses  may  be  the  wives  of 
the  priton-ofBcers.  As  soon  as  a  prisoner  is  ill,  he  i$  transferred 
from  the  control  of  the  director  to  that  of  the  physician.  In  1^8, 
when  intermittent  fevers  were  very  frequent,  the  mortality  of  all 
the  inmates  was  one  in  sixty-six,  and  in  ISSOj  when  they  re- 
appeared, one  in  forty-rix. 

At  Schweidnits  the  mortality  is  five  per  cent.  At  Brauweiler, 
in  1826,  7^6  prisoners  were  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  and  9B0 
others  were  treated  for  lighter  complaints  in  the  prison  itself;  of 
these  17^>  1^37  were  cured,  and  forty-seven  died, 

At  Freiburg,  the  physician  is  obliged,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  require  it,  to  see  his  patients  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  always  to  visit  the  prison  daily;  he  is  also  bound  to  send  in 
a  detailed  report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  EaiserBlautem  the 
physician  sees  that  the  regulations  of  cleanliness  are  fully  carried 
into  efivct,  superintends  the  diet  and  clothing  of  the  prisoners, 
and  vi«its  daily. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  Itupection,  the  third  of  the  beads 
under  which  we  proposed  to  treat  of  German  prisons :  and  we 
may  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  they  are  not  well  constructed  for 
facilitating  this  object.  In  the  prisons  of  Southern  Germany  the 
culprits  are  generally  compelled  to  be  silent  during  the  hours  of 
labour ;  at  Freiburg  it  is  fwbidden  to  the  prisoners  to  speak,  at 
any  time,  to  any  one  except  the  director  and  the  superintendants; 
and  the  punishment  here  for  communicating  by  signs  is  more 
severe  than  for  breaking  ulence.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to 
raise  their  eyes  to  look  at  the  visitors  of  the  establishment. 
Their  conduct  is  incessantly  watched,  and  any  negligences  in  per- 
fuming devotional  duties  are  severely  punished.     At  Aix-Ia>- 
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Cbapelle,  the  superiatendaace  is  very  imperfect,  bang  chiefly 
intrusted  to  the  director,  the  task-master,  and  to  three  old  soldiers 
in  bad  health,  who  often  require  as  much  watching  as  the  prisoners. 

At  Naugard  this  duty  is  exercised  by  the  inspector  of  police, 
the  inspector  of  the  work,  and  by  twelve  superintendante  who  are 
armed  and  accoutred  like  serjeants  of  pdice.  'fbey  remain  with 
the  prisoners  all  day,  except  when  they  have  other  duties  to  fulfil 
in  the  establi^ment.  In  this  prison,  the  bell  rings  for  rising  at 
four  in  summer  and  half-past  six  in  winter,  when  the  auperin- 
tendants  and  steward  attend  to  see  that  the  prisoners  wash  tbem> 
selves  properly,  and  keep  the  priscKi  clean  ;  then  they  order  the 
prison  to  be  fumigated  throughout.  Breakfast  follows,  when  the 
superin tendants  receive  from  the  director  his  orders  for  the  day, 
of  which  they  begin  to  regulate  the  execution  as  soon  as  the  meal 
is  finished.  Half  an  hour  after  labour  has  ceased,  viz.,  at  half- 
past  eight  in  summer,  and  at  half-past  four  in  winter,  the  bell 
rings  for  the  prisoners  to  be  conducted  to  their  cdls.  AtGiistrow 
the  prisoners  rise  all  the  year  round  at  four,  and  retire  to  their 
cells  at  nine. 

In  Austria  the  prisoners  rise  at  five,  make  th^r  beds,  open 
their  windows,  fumigate,  and  afterwards  wash  at  the  fountains  in 
the  court,  under  the  eyes  of  the  guard.  There  are  morning* 
prayers  at  a  quarter  to  six,  aflerwhich  the prisonersare  conducted 
to  work.  At  seven  they  have  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread 
each,  which  is  to  serve  them  all  day.  At  eleven,  they  enter  the 
bed-rooms  where  they  pray  in  common ;  each  then  goes  to  fetch 
his  dinner;  they  are  allowed  from  dinner  to  mid-day  for  recreation. 
They  finish  work  at  seven ;  on  Saturdays,  at  six.  They  retire  to 
rest,  after  evening-prayers,  at  a  quarter  to  dght  in  winter,  and  at 
a  quarter  to  nine  in  summer. 

TbeprincipleofCIfun/^ca/um  has  been  successively  acted  upon 
in  most  of  the  prisons  of  Germany.  At  Naugard,  the  men  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  and  the  women  into  two.  The  divisions 
are  founded  on  the  degree  of  crime  and  on  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  but  as  the  latter  does  not  always  aflbrd  a  just  indica- 
tion of  the  viciouaness  of  the  prisoner,  this  rule  admits  of  exceptions 
founded  on  signs  of  repentance  exhibited  by  different  culprits. 
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At  Luckau  the  sexes  are  rigorously  s^urated,  and  lodged  in 
different  buildings.  The  men  are  divided  into  two  daaaes,  one 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  principal  criminab  and  also  of  those 
who  appear  to  be  dangerous  characters,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  tlie  offence  which  they  are  expiating  at  the  time ;  the 
womd  class  consists  of  those  who  are  imprisoned  for  a  com. 
paratively  short  period,  and  who  are  not  regarded  as  dangerous. 

In  Rhenish  Prussia  claasiBcation  of  prisoners  is  still  imperfect ; 
at  Cologne,  the  sexes  are  separated,  but  prisoners  of  the  same  sex 
are  not  classified.  A  separate  locality  has,  however,  been  re* 
cently  granted  to  those  who  exhibit  signs  of  good  conduct.  An 
edict  of  1811  ordains  the  separation  of  different  species  of  convicts 
in  tlie  duchy  of  Nassau.  An  ordinance  of  1813  prescribed  the 
separation  of  the  young  from  the  old  in  the  prisons  of  Holstein, 
but  it  bad  not  been  generally  carried  into  effect  in  1828.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  classification  at  Gliickstadt,  but  tbe 
efficiency  of  tbe  system  of  superintendance  somewhat  counter- 
balances this  defect.  At  Freiburg,  the  sexes  only  are  separated; 
at  Mannheim,  beudes  this  division,  the  culprits  form  two  classes, 
and  at  Kaiserslautem,  three. 

In  respect  to  the  Labour  which  is  executed  by  the  culprits, 
tbe  prisoDS  of  Germany  deserve  particular  attention.  Tbe 
■pinning  and  rasping  which  were  formerly  carried  on  in  these 
mtablishments  were  doubly  objectionable,  as  affording  but  little 
pecuniary  pro6t,  and  being  of  little  service  to  the  prisoners  on 
their  bberation.  It  was  the  jealousy  of  tbe  different  trades  and 
corporatioos  which  restricted  the  employments  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  same  obstacle  prevails,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  at 
present.  The  prisoners  at  Munich  are  employed  in  an  excellent 
nanuEsctory  of  cloth,  and  as  tailors  and  shoemakers.  The  cloth 
alone,  which  is  of  the  quality  worn  by  the  higher  classes,  produces 
a  revenue  to  the  government  of  more  than  50,000  florins  yearly. 
Tbe  prisoners  in  Holstein  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  unemployed; 
but  not  BO  in  Scbleswig,  particularly  at  Gliickstadt,  where  each 
prisoner  is  bound  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  which  if  he 
n^lecta  he  is  punished ;  if  be  does  more  than  is  required,  he  is 
paid  for  the  surplus.     Tbe  prisoners  are  employed  in  qiinning. 
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carding  wool,  knitting  stockings,  weaving,  making  pipes  for  fire- 
engines,  and  sail-cloth. 

At  Dresdeu  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  cleaving  wood, 
breaking  stones  down  to  sand,  and  dragging  coals  through  the 
town.  The  tnhaUtants  can  obtain  the  prisoners  to  do  any  sort  of 
work  for  Uiem,  by  paying  five  groschen  per  day  to  the  establi^- 
ment. 

At  Flessenburg  there  is  a  cloth  manufactory  and  a  bakehouse 
in  the  prison.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  work  a  little  for 
Uiemselves.  The  managers  of  the  prison  allow  culprits  who  have 
been  liberated  to  become  the  superintendants  of  the  otllers  when 
at  work. 

At  Mannheim  the  mployments  of  the  prisoners  are  dressing 
hemp,  weaving,  knitting,  making  clothes,  shoes,  and,  lately, 
manufacturing  list.  The  superintendantsof  the  different  kinds  of 
works  receive  four  hundred  florinaayear.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
are  employed  in  making  the  furniture  of  die  establishment,  and 
others  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants,  at  dieir  own  houses,  to 
cleave  wood.  At  Freiburg  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  stone- 
cutdng,  weaving,  carpenterVwork,  and  as  masons,  shoemakers, 
tailotb,  locksmiths,  and  clockmakers.  At  Cologne,  a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  are  without  occupation,  those,  for  instance, 
who  are  condemned  to  a  short  imprisonment,  debtors,  and  those 
of  the  Uhttied  who  are  not  likely  to  remain  long.  Trsdes  of  all 
sorts  are  carried  on  by  this  rest  of  the  prisoner* ;  amongst  otbns, 
lithography. 

The  following  table  Bbbws  the  numbeiB  of  employed  and 
ubem^^oyed  in  the  prison  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Id  1828 : — 

Hen  employed  u  vekTing,  carding,  &o.,  or  aa  twion,  meoluuucs,  &c.  -      763 
Men  employed  in  the  Idtcben,  infimury,  and  in  the  servics  of  the 


Total  eoipktyed 
The  men  unemployed,  were. 


Dttio  of  weak  body  oi 
DttlDAk 
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PHMnen  of  »  eertain  ruk,  sad  dabbin 

Ditto  condemnad  to  pay  &  fine,  or  oonflned  (or  tt  thort  period 

Ditto  confined  temponrily  in  tbis  e«t«blishiiKat,  in  tnuuit 

Tofatl  nnemplti)^  • 

The  nimiber  at  wodmo  emploTod  in  knitting,  weaving,  Ac,  i 
Ditto  in  the  serrice  of  the  eebtblishmeut 

Total  emploj'ed 


The  women  placed  ou  weret      .....  33 

Ditto  in  iU  taaltb    -            •            -            -            -            -  -      S8 

Ditto  debton,  or  eoofined  for  a  (hort  period      -            •            -  87 

Ditto  tcaapotarily  Uapriaoiied,  in  transit      -            .            •  -      60 

Total  mtem^Dj^d        -  -  -     198 

Since  JSSfii  a  treadmill  has  been  used  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion at  Hamburg.  The  diameter  of  the  whed  is  leven  feet  and 
s  half;  it  has  twenty-one  steps ;  ten  prisoners  are  employed  at  it 
^ght  hours  a  day;  they  are  divided  into  two  sections  of  five 
each,  and  reliere  each  other  every  five  minutes;  during  this 
short  space  of  time  they  have  to  mount  four  hundred  and  twenty 
steps. 

At  Giistrow,  several  trades  are  exercised,  and  the  object  of 
employment  is,  not  only  to  keep  the  prisoners  occupied  during 
their  stay  in  the  priion,  but  to  teach  them  a  useful  vocation  for 
the  future. 

At  Rudolstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the 
prtsooer*  are  emjdoyed  in  turning  a  wheel,  the  noise  of  which 
constrains  them  to  silence ;  it  sets  in  motion  a  machine  for  cloth- 
making. 

At  Naugard,  the  object  of  the  manag^nent  has  been,  not  to 
turn  the  prison  into  a  manufactory,  but  to  employ  the  prisonerB 
in  any  occupation  which  they  had  previously  been  taught.  At 
Edsefdautem,  the  treadmill  and  several  occupations  have  been 
introduced. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on 
the  savingB  of  prisoners,  and  on  the  produce  of  thdr  labour  in 
general. 
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In  Austria,  the  daily  task  allotted  to  each  priaooer  is  such,  that 
the  very  industriouB  have  a  little  time  to  work  for  themselves. 
The  half  of  what  the  pris<Hter  earns  for  himsdf  is  set  apart  to  be 
given  him  at  his  liberation ;  the  other  half  he  can  spend  in  buy- 
ing bread,  beer,  or  broth.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  privilege, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Austiian  prisoner  has,  for  three  days 
of  the  week,  only  a  pound  of  bread  for  all  provision. 

At  Naugard,  the  prisoner  has  first  to  pay  for  his  support  by 
his  labour,  before  he  receives  anything  extra.  What  he  saves,  is 
placed  in  the  Savings'-bank  at  Stettin,  and  should  he  die  in  con- 
finement, it  goes  to  his  heirs.  On  his  quitting  the  prison,  he  txit 
only  receives  his  extra  earnings,  but  he  is  duly  recommended 
where  he  is  likely  to  obtain  employment.  In  respect  to  their 
gains,  all  the  prisoners  are  put  as  much  as  possible  on  the  same 
footing ;  and  half  is  at  their  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  provi- 
sions, a  little  brandy,  and,  on  Sundays,  of  tobacco  for  chewing. 

At  Dresden,  the  sum  accruing  from  surplus  labour  is  never 
placed  at  the  prisoner's  disposal  until  his  liberation. 

At  Hamburg,  the  system  of  surplus  labour  has  not  been 
adopted ;  but  a  part  of  what  the  prison^s  earn  reverts  to  them. 

The  other  German  prisons  resemble  more  or  less  the  above,  in 
the  arrangements  they  have  introduced  respecting  the  employment 
of  prisoners. 

At  Coburg,  half  the  gain  is  given  weekly  to  the  prisoners  to 
spend;  and  the  other  half  is  retained  until  their  dischai^. 

At  Mannheim,  elementary  inttruction  of  a  mutual  kind  has 
been  introduced,  by  which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
tanght;  it  lakes  place  for  an  hour  every  day.  On  Sundays,  one 
of  the  convicts  reads  portions  of  the  Bible  to  the  others. 

At  Freiburg,  the  Sundays  and  holidays  are  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  such  prisoners  as  deure  it,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  Of  6941  prisoners  who  were  confined  nt  Schweidoitx, 
from  1801  to  1826,  1500  learned  to  read,  1250  to  write,  and 
970  to  cast  accounts.  This  establishment  has  a  regular  school 
master. 

At  Naugard,  a  prisoner  is  charged  provisionally  with  the 
elementary  instruction  of   his  companions;  but  only  tbe  better 
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prisonera  are  taught  to  write,  from  a  fear  that  they  may  abuse  the 
acqunitioo. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  elementary  instructioa 
io  tboae  priaons  to  which  the  influence  of  the  Rheno<Westphalian 
Prison  Society  bad  extended,  two  years  after  its  formation. 

Tout  No.  Not  able  Not  able  Not  able  (o 
of  Fiiaonen, 
Honeo  of  Correction  at  DUneldorf  220 
Home  of  Arrest  at  Clevofl  -  ISS 
Criminal  Priaon  at  Weael  -  •  140 
Ditto  at  C<dogne  ....  900 
Hooae  of  Aneat  at  Ctiogoe  -  280 
Booae  of  Correction  at  Branw^er  510 

In  the  Stadt-Voigiei  prison  at  Berlin,  no  measures  have  been 
taken  to  promote  elementary  instruction :  the  women  only  receive 
it,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  committee  of  ladies.  At  Spandau, 
a  school  was  established  in  1824,  where  the  prisoners  are  taught 
reading,  writing  and  accounts ;  the  schoolmaster  has  a  salary  of 
fifty  dollars.  At  Brandenburg  thirty  or  forty  are  chosen  out  of 
three  or  four  hundred  prisoners  (o  receive  elementary  insttiiction 
thrice  a  week.  At  Frenzlau  and  at  Potsdam,  the  young  prisoners 
alone  are  instructed  and  are  sent  to  school  in  the  respective 
towns. 

At  Luckau,  ESnigsberg,  Rawicz,  Brieg,  Monster,  Werden, 
Aix-la>Chapelle,  and  Malmedy,  there  is  religious,  but  no  elemen* 
tary  instruction.  At  Lichtenburg,  the  clergyman  is  the  school- 
master, and  at  Treves,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  prisoners  are 
in  structed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  drawing ;  whilst 
the  young  Protestants  go  regularly  to  a  school  in  the  town. 

In  the  house  <^  correction  at  Brauweiler  there  are  a  schoolmaster 
and  a  schoolmistress;  the  former  has  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
dollars,  the  latter,  two  hundred  dollars,  salary.  The  prisoners 
are  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing,  the  history  of  their  country, 
arithmetic,  drawing  and  singing,  and  natural  history.  In  1826, 
the  school  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  children  of  from 
five  to  sixteen,  and  twenty-one  persons  above  that  age.  The 
boys  learn  the  military  exercise,  during  the  hours  of  recreation, 
and  form  a  vdl  organised  company,  which  has  a  commander. 
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e^ht  sutM^cen,  eight  corporals,  four  drummen,  and  nx  trum- 
peters ;  this  company  materially  contributes  to  the  maiotenuice  of 
order.     There  is  an  annual-examination  of  the  scbooL 

In  the  Austrian  prisons,  Sundaj-schoolt  only  haTe  beeo  esta- 
blished, where  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taugfat  to  those 
who  desire  it. 

Our  next  topic  is  the  Religioua  inttructum  which  is  imparted 
to  prisoners  in  Germany.  In  Austria,  the  chaplains  of  the  gaols 
have  ordinary  and  extraordinary  duties;  the  former  consist  of  the 
ceremonies  of  worship,  of  regular  religious  instruction,  and  of  the 
administration  of  confession  and  of  the  sacrament  every  three 
months  to  those  who  request  it;  tiie  latter  consist  of  admonitory 
visits  to  the  prisoner  on  his  admission  and  at  his  departure.  The 
chaplain  has  also  to  visit  the  sick,  and  sometimes  the  work-rooms. 
The  Protestant  prisoners  are  under  the  spiritual  care  of  pastors 
of  their  own  faith,  who  have  interviews  wiUi  them  at  stated  time& 
The  care  which  the  Austrian  government  takes  to  define  in  what 
cases  the  prisoners  may  confer  privately  with  the  cha|dain,  shows 
evidently  that  it  considers  such  communicationi  as  exceptions  to 
its  system,  which  is  rather  passive  than  active. 

A  different  principle  prevails  in  the  Prusnaa  prison  of 
Naugard.  Here  the  most  scrupulous  measures  are  taken  in 
order  that  the  chaplain  and  director  may  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  each  prisoner,  the  circumstances 
of  his  crime,  his  previous  life,  his  family  relations,  and  the  state 
of  his  moral  nature  The  chaplain  is  bound  to  visit  the  prisonen 
frequently,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  each,  to  become  their  friend 
and  father,  to  concert  measures  with  the  director  for  improving 
the  situation  of  those  who  deserve  it,  and  in  cases  of  complete  and 
sincere  regeneration  to  recommend  them  to  the  royal  clemency. 

Religious  instruction  is  still  very  limited  in  the  prisons  ot 
Rhenish  Prussia ;  however,  for  some  years  past,  they  have  been 
ncoveriog  from  the  defective  state  in  this  respect,  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  French  government.  Almost  all  the  prisons 
of  Old  Prussia  have  their  chaplains,  and  in  all  there  are  sermons 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Prayer-books,  bibles,  and  testamoits 
are  diatributed  amongst  tlie  prisoners,  and,  in  s<»ne  places,  tbs 
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work  entitled,  Sttmden  der  Andaeht  (Hours  of  Devotion).  In 
the  Hamburg  prison,  religious  service  is  performed  on  Sundays 
and  bolidaya,  and  all  the  prisoners  take  the  sacrament  twice  a 
year.  At  Mannheim  and  at  Freiburg,  mass  is  celebrated  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  religious  instructicm  is  given  in  the  after- 
noon ;  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  same  Forms  fu^  repeated  at 
Mannbdm. 

The  principal  disciplinary  puniahment  in  Germany  is  the  bas- 
tinado, which  is  everywhere  resorted  to,  except  in  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  and  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  Code  Napoleon 
is  still  in  force.  Solitary  confinement  has  also  been  adopted  as  a 
punishment  in  several  German  prisons. 

In  the  prison  at  Munich,  tbejjisciplinary  punishments  are,  the 
bastinado  for  the  men,  and  solitary  imprisonment  for  the  women  ; 
in  Austria,  they  are  reprehension,  either  private,  or  before  all  the 
prisoners,  exclusion  from  recreation,  bread-and-water  diet,  the 
bastinado  for  the  men,  and  whipping  for  the  women.  At  Dresden, 
Pleseenburg,  and  Mannheim,  they  resemble,  more  or  less,  the  fore- 
going, as  also  at  Naugard.  At  Luckau,  in  addition  to  the  above 
puni^ments,  the  tuen  are  sometimes  put  in  irons.  At  Kaisers- 
lautem,  in  Rhenish  Ravaria,  the  disciplinary  punishments  are, 
privation  of  soup,  or  diminution  of  the  daily  allowance  of 
bread,  solitary  imprisonment  and  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  eight  days;  solitary  imprisonment  and 
labour  without  soup,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen  days ;  and, 
finally,  solitary  confinement  without  light  or  occupation  and  with 
the  hands  and  feet  fettered  for  the  same  period.  At  Brauw^ler, 
the  only  disciplinary  punishment  is  solitary  confinement,  which 
can  be  inflicted  for  three  days  up  to  three  months. 

A  praiseworthy  care  is  taken  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments of  the  prisoners  after  their  l^ration.  At  Hamburg 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  prisoner  recdves  on  his 
liberation  a  sum  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  marks,  as 
the  produce  of  his  labour.  When  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  has 
been  good,  exertions  are  made  to  establish  him  honestly.  In 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  if  the  pris(tner''s  gains  do  not  amount  to  a 
eertaia  aum,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  government.    In  all 
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cases  be  receives  a  new  dress  gratis,  and  care  is  taken  to  replace 
him  well  in  the  world,  and  to  prevent  bim  fr<xn  retumiog  to  his 
former  career.  In  Rhine-Prussia,  as  soon  as  the  ptiflooer  is 
liberated,  he  is  protected  and  assisted  by  the  Rheno-Westphalian 
society.  In  Austria  it  is  the  autborities  of  the  police  who  are 
bound  to  superintend  him,  and  to  aid  in  bis  restoration  to  society. 

On  the  proportion  between  the  recomtMttai*  and  the  sum  total 
of  admissions,  we  bave  selected  the  following  &cts.  Of  I7OO 
culprits  confined  at  Plessenbu^,  during  five  years,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  had  already  been  once  imprisoned,  and  twenty-ooe 
twice.  At  Brauweiler,  out  of  three  hundred  and  eigbt  prisoDers, 
ninety-seven  were  twice  imprisoned,  eight  thrice,  and  two  five 
times.  The  prisoners  who  have  been  recommitted  form  a  second 
class,  and  their  diet  is  not  so  good  as  is  that  of  the  first.  Of  9071 
prisoners  admitted  during  the  year  1828  into  the  prison  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1215  men  and  27^  women  were  committed  for  the  first 
time,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  tnen  and  ninety-two  women  for 
the  second,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  and  sixty-eight 
women  for  the  third,  twenty-nine  men  and  two  women  for  the 
fourth,  five  men  and  one  woman  for  the  fifth,  and  one  man  for  the 
seventh  time.  Of  seventy  juvenile  prisoners  confined  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  in  1826,  forty-eight  boys  and  eleven  girls  may  be 
regarded  as  improved,  inasmuch  as  till  1830  at  least,  they  had 
been  convicted  of  no  fresh  offence ;  and  nine  boys  and  two  girls 
were  recommitted. 

Here,  then,  we  terminate  the  abstract  which  we  have  made 
from  the  minute  and  instructive  researches  of  M.  Lagarmitte. 
To  render  the  statement  more  complete,  it  should  be  added  that 
Dr.  Julius,  of  Berlin,  (well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  subject, 
and  for  his  systematic  lectures  upon  it,)  has  been  lately  sent  to 
America  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  Penitentiaries  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Julius  promises 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  detail,  and,  for  the  present, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  declares  himself,  in  general 
terms,  favourable  to  the  system  of  separate  confinement  pursued 
in  some  of  those  establishments.  The  two  French  commissioners, 
De  Beaumont  and  De  Toqueville,  have  also  repwted  favourably  on 
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it,  but  tbey  doubt  the  possibility  of  introducing  it  into  Fnoce*. 
M.  Lucas,  the  inspector  general  of  the  French  prisons,  has  de- 
clared himself  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Nor  has  the  mind  of  the 
public  been  as  yet  jvepared  to  admit  it  with  cordiality,  by  repeated 
proofs  of  its  efficacy.  A  large  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  is  derived  from  the  United  States,  which  contain,  according 
to  Dr.  Julius  of  Berlin  (the  latest  personal  inquirer),  eight 
penitentiaries  conducted  upon  this  system.  But  the  United  States 
do  not  possess  the  means  of  transportation  ;  and  the  majority  of 
the  inmates  of  tbese  penitentiaries  corresponds  with  that  class  of 
our  own  offendfen  which  is  sentenced  to  exile ;  seclusion  for  a  long 
period  is  there  deemed  essential  to  reformation,  but  with  us  the 
term  of  confinement  is  usually  short  in  comparison.  In  those 
prisons  which  are  not  adapted  for  the  Separate  plan,  the  Silent 
system  will  always  be  advantageous ; — the  separate  system,  indeed, 
includes  the  silent  one,  but  adds  something  still  more  severe  than 
nlence,  namely,  seclusionf . 

The  branch  of  my  inquiries  which  has  afforded  me  the  most 
unmixed  satisfaction,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  proportion  of 
deaths  which  occurs  in  the  prindpal  gaols  of  England.  The 
rate  of  mortality  is,  in  most  of  these  abodes,  so  remarkably 
low,  that  I  can  confidently  affirm,  that  in  very  few  situations  of 
life  is  an  adult  less  likely  to  die  than  in  a  well-conducted  English 

'  "  The  wcpenw  of  PenitoDtiMiea  bnilt  upon  (he  PhiUdelphU  pUn  ia  m  oon- 
ridetaUe,  that  it  would  seein  (o  lu  impnideiit  to  propoae  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
for  OUT  eoaatry.  Too  heary  a  harden  would  be  throirn  on  uciety,  for  which  lbs 
moat  bai^Ksults  of  (he  ■yatonoouldbardljr^Ibr  an  equivalent,  Yettho  Auburn 
nitem,  wboee  metU  in  dieory  ia  not  leaa  inoDntestibk,  is,  as  <re  hkTe  shown  i^Te, 
mneh  cbeapet  ia  its  execution ;  M  is,  tbeiefore,  thia  system  which  we  ihould  wish 
to  see  appUed  to  onr  priaona,  it  the  qoestiou  were  onl  j  to  ehooM  between  the  two." — 
{Btaum,  tl  Taj.,  Aner.  TraniL,  p.  90.)  HU.  Demetz  and  Blonet,  recently 
eoDun^noned  by  the  French  gorenimeat  on  a  fresh  investigation,  report,  that  the 
«OBt  of  each  cell  on  the  Philadelphia  plan  will  be  3,561  francs  [or  Parig,  and  2,136 
Ibr  tiw  FiOTiiieeB. 

■f-  As  to  the  admitting  priaonera  to  the  privilege  of  ccai*erKng  irith  tbeir  friends, 
irith  (he  cb^ilain  and  surgeon  and  goremor, — in  thia  respect  the  Silent  and 
Sepante  plans  are  similar,  and  both  adioit  of  it.  In  short,  separate  oon- 
Haeatuit,  means  seduaian  and  silence,  exoept  wbSD  friends  or  prison  officers 
mter  ;  while  the  silent  plan  does  not  separate  from  the  sight  of  fellow  prisoners, 
nor  from  labouring  in  gangs  or  groups,  and  admits  the  same  fitdlity  of  conversing 
with  friends,  and  with  the  offlcen  of  the  prison. 
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prisoD.  A  moit  pemarkable  diCTerence  ii  presented  in  this  respect 
by  the  prisonB  of  America,  France,  Germany,  aud  Belgium.  It 
would  be  irrelevant  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further  ia  tbla 
place. 

It  would  be  most  advantageous  if  benevolent  persons  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  helpless  condition  of  the  individual 
who  quits  a  prison,  as  well  as  to  the  discipline  of  its  inmates. 
Permanent  reformation  is  hopeless,  unless  some  means  of  gaining 
a  future  livelihood  are  provided  for  the  despised  and  rejected 
being,  against  whom  every  door  is  ckused,  except  that  of  the  beer- 
shop,  and  who  often  leaves  his  last  home  with  scarcely  a  shilling 
in  hb  pocket  Some  benevolent  societies  have  been  formed  in  our 
own  and  other  countries  in  order  to  afford  an  industrious  asylum, 
or  the  meaoB  of  labour,  to  those  who  have  been  discharged  from 
prison.  Others  have  been  created  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
^Tenders,  and  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  criminals.  But 
this  moral  wilderness  has  only  been  nclaimcd  in  a  few  scanty 
spots :  it  is  but  too  vast,  and  the  cultivates  as  yet  are  few.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  nobler,  a  more  Christian  employment 
of  money,  of  time,  and  of  energy,  than  to  supply  the  liberated 
prisoner  with  an  opportunity  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  minute  information  re^Micting 
the  prisons  of  Germany  will  do  well  to  consult,  in  additiwi  to  the 
works  of  Julius ;  Friedlander,  '*  Bibliographie  M^thodique  des 
Ouvrages  public  en  Allemagne  sur  les  Fauvres,  pr&^d^  d'un 
Coup  d'(Eil  Historique  sur  les  Fauvres,  les  Prisons,  tes  H6pitaux,* 
(Paris,  1822) ;  Bistelhueber,  "  Wegweiser  der  Literatur  der 
Waisenpflege,  und  der  Gef^ngnisskunde,"  (CSln,  1881) ;  Ingltit 
"  Tyrol,^  for  an  account  of  the  prisons  at  Munich  and  Innspruck; 
the  Reports  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Friaon 
Discipline;  and  the  "Journal  dcs  Prisons,"  edited  at  Paris  by  B. 
Appert.  For  an  account  of  the  old  aspect  of  theae  inttitutions, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  noble  Uoward^s  "  State  of  Priions.'* 
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THE  HINEBAL  WATBBS  AND  BATHB  OF  OEBIUNT. 

Av»-ia-Chaf)eUs.  AUxandtrhad.  AUcmbad.  AUneaum'.  Sadm  ruar 
Vuuna.  Badm-Baden.  Beria.  BockUi.  Briidmau.  Conn' 
itadi.  Carhbad.  Carlthrvnn.  Cudtwa.  Ouxiaven.  Dinkhold, 
IMbelbad.  Dobercm.  Draitxh.  Eger.  £iUm.  Em».  FaeAin- 
gtn.  Franxetibrwin.  Fr^enwaide.  Gaitein.  Grietbach.  Grost- 
Wardein.  Serctdet-BatAf.  Hirtehherg.  Kimngm.  Zandeci, 
IioucAttadt,  IjitbetMein,  Mataiertdorf.  Marienbad.  MHnberg, 
Nmndorf.  Nieder  SdUn.  Nieretutdn.  Nordheim.  Ofm.  Pultlmt. 
Pymumt.  Bthburg,  Reinerg.  Rugenvialde.  Salzhrunn.  Scian- 
dau.  ScMar^mihad.  8^tealbaeh.  Seidtchvtx.  Stdlits,  SdUrt, 
Sainemmtdf.  TWjmicS.  ToeplUx.  Trawmwide.  Wam^runn, 
Wubadm.     Wildbad. 

Thb  batbt,  spas,  or  mineral  waters  of  Germany,  constitute  so 
lai^  a  portion  of  amusement,  health,  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants, 
are  so  attractive  to  strangers,  and  enter  so  widely  into  its  natural 
history  and  social  geography,  that  it  requires  no  apolt^y  to  intro- 
duce them  at  some  length  to  Uie  reader.  Those  who  desire  more 
copious  illustrations  will  probably  have  recourse  to  the  volumes 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Granville,  and  to  the  German  works  of 
Osann,  Bley,  Richter,  and  Moecb :  the  literature  of  Germany  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  all  that  relates  to  the  history  of  baths  and  mineral 
waters;  they  appear,  indeed,  to  have  always  been  a  matter  of 
fonder  interest  to  the  Germans  than  to  other  Europeans.  We  have 
preferred  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  as  most  convenieDt  for 
reference.  Their  celebrity  is  constantly  fluctuating:  new  springs 
rise  occasionally  into  «  notoriety,  not  always  dependant  on  their 
positive  efficacy,  but  humble  slaves  to  the  caprices  of  speculating 
proprietors,  and  of  distinguished  visitors. 

Aia4a-Chapeile.     This  town,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
German  watering-places,  boasts  of  an  illustrious  antiquity.     Its 
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situation,  on  tbe  boundaries  of  three  monarchies,  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  its  cdebrity.  It  is  now  annually  frequented  by 
between  four  and  fire  thousand  persons.  Its  hot  sulphureous 
waters  are  both  used  for  bathing  and  are  taken  internally,  and 
maintain  their  early  celebrity  as  a  curative  agent  in  gout,  abdo- 
minal diseases,  cutaneous  afiections,  and  obstructions. 

Two  products  of  these  springs  deserve  a  particular  menti<m, 
viz.,  der  Badeatein  (bathstone)  deposited  in  the  tubes  through 
which  the  waters  are  conducted,  and  the  sulphur  precipitated  by 
the  vapour  of  the  Kaiser  Spring.  This  latter  is  esteemed  pum 
than  any  other  sulphur,  and  is,  therefore,  always  preferred  f(v 
medicinal  purposes.  There  are  several  chalybeate  springs,  one 
of  which  has  only  lately  been  discovered. 

Since  1831,  thermal  salt  has  been  prepared  from  the  springs 
of  Aix-ta-Chapelle,  and  this,  together  with  the  thermal  sulphur, 
precifHtated  by  the  Kaiser  Spring,  will  render  it  posable  to  imitate 
the  waters  at  a  distance,  as  far  as  nature  can  be  imitated. 

There  are  hotels  in  immediate  connexion  with  most  of  tbe 
baths.  Private  lodgings  cost  from  one  to  four  dollars  weekly. 
In  the  hotels,  for  the  same  period,  from  four  to  ten  Fnisoau 
dollars  are  paid  ;  the  price  of  dinner  at  the  table  d^hdte,  is  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  Prussian  dollar. 

The  hire  of  coaches  is  dear ;  for  instance,  from  four  to  six 
dollars  are  paid  for  a  single  aftemotrn's  ride. 

Amongst  the  numerous  places  of  amusement  and  public  resort 
are  the  gambling  Casino,  the  concert  and  ball-rooms,  tea-gardens, 
Tivoli,  and  some  neighbouring  villages,  romantically  situated. 

The  latest  and  best  works  on  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  its  mineral 
springs,  are  Seacbreibung  mm  Aachen  von  Quiat,  4to,  Auagabe, 
1^9 ;  and  Die  SeUquellen  von  Aachen,  von  J.  P.  Monheim, 
Aachm  and  Leipsic,  1829. 

AnALTSIS  of   TBS  Kaisir  SnUNO. 

1.  Solid  matter  in  sixlaea  oanoM. 

Bnli^ate  of  Soda 1}   grains. 

Hnriate  of  ditto -  33^    <■<>• 

Cwbonate  of  ditto 4A^ 

Carbonate  of  Lime         .....  I  j    do^ 

CsrbonMe  of  Msgnesla ^      do. 
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3.  GMMOi  uuUer  Id  BLxteen  ounces. 
Carbonic  Add  Gas  .....  S  j  cuinc  inches. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen      .         ■         ■         ■        .    13^  do. 

Aleisanderbad,  in  Bavaria,  ties  half  a  league  from  the  town  of 
Wunsiedel,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Sichersreuth.  The  acidu- 
lated spring  here  was  discovered  in  1734,  and  the  building  which 
encloses  it,  erected  in  1741.  The  last  margraves  of  Branden- 
burg-Baireuth  expoided  large  sums  of  money  on  this  watering- 
place,  in  erecting  several  buildings  which  form  a  half-circle. 
Numerous  and  very  diverufied  walks  in  the  charming  neighbour- 
hood render  a  stay  here  extremely  agreeable.  Curious  masses  of 
rock  claim  especially  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  The  spring  is 
somewhat  ^milar  to  the  Seller-water.  A  very  agreeable  beverage 
is  made  by  mixing  it  with  wine,  sugar,  and  currant-juice.  It  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  cases  of  relaxation,  mucous  cough, 
diarrhfBB,  female  complaints,  eruptions  and  sores.  On  account 
of  its  tonic  quality,  it  is  often  taken  after  a  course  of  the  Carlsbad 
waters.  The  place  is  not  at  present  very  much  frequented, 
although  living  there  is  cheap  and  very  agreeable. 

The  next  post-station  is  Wunsiedel.     The  best  account  of  this 
mineral  spring  is  by  Vogel,  Die  MineralqueUen  des  Konigr^cht 
Baiem.    Alexanderbad  is  seventy-one  leagues  from  Munich. 
Ahilvsu  of  thb  SraiHO,  sr  Vogu.. 

Sntph&te  of  Soda 0*IO  gnins  in  16  oz, 

Cubonste  of  ditto 0*30     do. 

Mnrikte  of  ditto 0-20     do. 

Carttoiwte  of  Higncoia    ....        0-35    do. 

Cuboiute  of  Linte      .        .        -        -        •     1*13     do. 

Cwbonata  of  Iron 0-38     do. 

Klie» 0-26     do. 


Cubonic  Acid  Ou,  28-3  eobie  inches  in  16  oz. 
AleMsbad.  This  celebrated  watering-place  is  situated  in  the 
Seekethal,  in  the  Lower  Harz,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Bemburg.  The  spring  here  was  first  discovered  by  the  miners, 
who,  at  an  early  period,  were  familiar  with  this  romantic  region. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1766  that  it  was  chemically  examined, 
and  it  was  first  visited  by  invalids  in  the  succeeding  year.     It 
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never,  however,  became  much  known,  till  in  1800,  the  researchcB 
of  Von  Grafe,  who  was  then  surgeon  to  the  dUke  of  Anbslt,  esta^ 
blished  its  reputation. 

In  the  years  1809  and  1810,  the  first  buildings  Were  erected, 
and  in  1812,  the  number  of  visitors  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  Since  that  time,  two  chalybeate  springs  have  been 
discovered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  buildings  at  Alexisbad  are,  the  iialomi,  with 
adjoining  gaming-rooms,  the  Lodging-house,  containing  sixty 
apartments,  the  Traiteur-house,  with  thirty  rooms  for  the  use  of 
travellers,  the  New  Baths,  and  the  Ducal  Pavilion,  situated  on  the 
batiks  of  a  mountain-stream,  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic wa3ks.  The  expense  here  is  moderate,  particularly  that  of 
lodfpng  and  bathing. 

The  neighbouring  little  town  of  Harzgerode  furaishes  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  receives  visitors  when  Alexisbad  is  full. 

The  nearest  post-station  is  Ballenstfidt.  The  best  account  of 
the  mineral  spring  is  by  Grafe. 

Ankltms  bv  Orifi. 

Bulfihate  of  Soda  -        -        •.        t        .  f|   grains  in  IC  oc 

Bulphate  of  Hagneeia         ...  o-jj    do. 

Bulphat*  of  Lime   -        -         -         -         -  0'|  do. 

BetinouB  eztraotiTti  matter  •         •  O'l  d«. 

Hariateof  Magnesia      •         -        -         -  0'|  do. 

Muriate  of  lime        .        .        .        .  0'|  do. 

Sulphate  of  Iron    -         -         -         -         -  l*t  do. 

Muriate  of  ditto  -        •        ■         -        .  ly,  do. 

Carbonate  of  ditlo O'l  do. 

Solid  matter     •        -        •        6-^    do. 

Alticaaser  is  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Wald^burg,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  It  has  been  a  watering-place  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  formerly  much  frequented 
by  the  Polish  nobility. 

Tlie  waters  are  prescribed  in  abdominal  afl^tions,  gout,  melan- 
choly,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  nervous  weakness. 

There  are  five  fountains.  The  principal  ingredients  of  the 
waters  are  the  carbonates  of  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  and  car-, 
bonic  add  gas,  in   the  proportion  of  twenty-four  cubic  inches 
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in  sixteen  ouncei.  Here,  as  in  all  the  larger  Bileaian  wmttaia^ 
places,  the  guests  are  divided  into  three  classes  with  respect  ta 
the  charge  for  bathing;  the  first  pays  seven  grosdwn,  the  wtoanA 
and  the  third  three,  for  a  bath. 

The  place  Is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  oontaini 
a  royal  palace.  The  walks  in  the  n^hbouihood  are  ddightftiL 
A  musical  corps  of  the  miners  plays  every  day  on  the  prwDeaade. 

Many  invalids  drink  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring  Salibninn, 
and  only  bathe  at  Attwateer.  This  place  is  beooming  mote  fre- 
quented than  formerly.     The  nearest  post^tation  is  Friedland. 

Baden  near  Vienna,  This  watering-place  is  situated  in  « 
delightful  neighbourhood,  and  boasts  of  a.  beautiful  park^  a 
theatre,  a  casino,  several  palaces,  and  numerous  seats  of  Austrian 
nobles.  The  water  is  strongly  impr^nated  with  salts  and  sulphur, 
and  with  it  is  made  an  artificial  slime  for  medicinal  application. 
The  springs  are  efiicacious  in  incipient  mucous  phthisis,  in  gout, 
cutaneous  diseases,  paralysis,  contractions,  scrofula,  and  various 
sores.  They  are  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  Till  within 
the  last  few  years,  Baden  has  been  the  most  frequented  of  German 
watering-places ;  it  combines  all  the  advantages  of  an  agreeable 
way  of  life,  with  very  moderate  prices.  Lodging  is  particulariy 
cheap.  The  neighbourhood  is  extremely  attractive.  In  1881, 
the  monthly  rent  of  a  room  was  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  florios. 
Vienna  is  two  German  miles  from  Baden. 


Analtbis 
Sulphate  of  Soda  - 
HnriateofSoda 
Snlpbate  of  Lim«  • 
CarbonMe  of  Lime     - 
Sulpbate  of  Magnesia 
OoHxiiiate  of  do.    •     • 
Harikte  of  Alnmiaa 
Carbgnio  Acid  Oaa      - 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 


Spbino,  bt  VotTA. 


1  I   gmiiw  in  16  os. 
3  J     do. 


3A 


I  H  eatilc  indMi  in  1«  «. 
*  t       ao. 


Saden-Baden  is  situated  on  Uie  Os  or  Oesbach,  hi  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden.  Its  celebrated  warm  springs  wete  known  at  k 
very  remote  peritid.  The  town  contains  about  fbuf  hundretl 
bouses  «id  three  tbousand  inhabitants.     It  was  fouftded  by  tbie 
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emperor  Adrian,  and  embellished  by  Aurellus  AatoniDus.  Baden 
and  iU  neighbouriiood  are  beautilied  by  numerous  private  seats, 
by  lovely  walks,  vineries,  meadows  and  English  gardens.  There 
are  several  ancient  buildings,  which  have  been  converted  to  modern 
purposes.  There  are  sixtera  principal  springs.  In  August,  1833, 
tbe  number  of  visitors  at  Baden  was  eight  thousand.  The  public 
buildings  are  remarkably  numerous  and  splendid.  The  wato^ 
lire  prescribed  for  gout,  paralysis,  cutaneous  diseases,  ulcers, 
and  abdominal  affections.  The  best  account  of  this  noted  place  is 
contained  in  Schrader's  Geechichte  Badena.  Tbe  best  German 
society  is  not  to  be  sought  here ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  gambling 
and  dissipation. 

AxALTBii  or  THK  pBixcirxL  Spbiko,  bt  Salzsb, 

Htuisto  of  Soda 17  iV  gnins  in  16  oc 

Sulphate  of  lime      .         .         -         .  3(1   do. 

Mnmteofdo.     -        -        -       •        -     I  fJi do. 

Carboaate  of  do.      -        ■        .        -         i  ,y, do. 

Hniute  of  HagneadA   .         -         -         -  ||   do. 

OxideoflroD         ....  /,  do. 

Btrka  is  situated  on  the  river  Ilm,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  about  three  leagues  from  the  capital.  A  sulphureous 
spring  was  discovered  here  in  1813,  and  a  dialybcate  one  in  the 
succeeding  year.  They  rise  in  a  meadow  which  has  since  been 
changed  into  a  garden.  In  the  buildings  and  arrangements,  tbe 
convenience  of  the  invalid,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  gayer  visitort, 
are  alike  regarded.     The  nearest  post-station  is  Weimar. 

Booklet  is  a  village  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Saale,  about  two 
leagues  from  Kissingen  and  fourteen  from  Wurzburg,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  chalybeate  spring.  The  neighbourhood  presents 
delightful  valleys,  skirted  by  wdl-wooded  liills.  The  baths  are 
enclosed  in  six  noble  buildings ;  and  the  whole  is  the  property  of 
the  state.  Tbe  beauty  of  the  nei^bourhood,  and  the  excellent 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  there,  have  rendered  Booklet 
a  very  fashionable  resort.  The  houses  are  elegantly  furnished, 
and  the  beds  excellent.  A  dinner  costs  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
kreutzers.  -The  way  of  life  here  is  stiller  and  more  retired  than  in 
most  watering-places.  The  waters  are  particularly  efficacious  in 
all  nervous  affections,  chronic  maladies,  and  diseases  of  females. 
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They  ebb  and  flow  about  every  twenty-eight  hours.  For  further 
particulars,  see  Dr.  Haus*s  Booklet  und  seine  Heiiqueiient 
Wtirzburg,  1831. 

AM^LSSIS  or  TBE  LuDWlOtaDBLLE  Awn  FBIEI>BZICHiaUELLB,BTToi]It. 
Lndwtgat.  Frladnlotuq. 

Muriate  of  Soda       '        -  ST'SOgmns     fi'Mgruoala  18  oz> 

Snlphateof  Boda       •         -  6-3S     do.        3-3B  do. 

Moriate  of  Potuh  -        •      1-SA    do.       ft-7fi  do. 

Muriate  of  Hagneeia       -     9-Ji     do.       0*76  do> 

CarboDate  of  IJme          -      7-2G     do 6-25  do. 

Cu-booate  of  Magnesia   -      1-26    do.       0-70  do. 

Carbonate  cf  Iron  •         -      ft'66     do.        0-25  do. 

Silica     -        .        .        -     fl-BO     do.       0-26  do. 

Of  Carbonic  Acid  Oas,  3t  cubic  inches  are  coulaiued  in  18  ounces  of  tha 
LuihBifftguelle,  end  261  *"  ^^  FritdraehiqttcBe. 

Bruckenau.  This  ancient  Bavarian  watering-place  is  situated 
in  the  Upper  Mayn  circle.  It  owes  its  present  celebrity  to  the 
patronage  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  to  the  assertion  of  Hufcland 
that  its  waters,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported,  are  equal 
to  those  of  Schwalbach ;  they  are  said  to  oe  the  purest  chalybeate 
known.  They  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  very  brisk,  and  pleasantly 
acid.  Their  medicinal  ^ect  is  decidedly  tonic,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly efficacious  in  nervous  disorders.  The  spring  rises  half 
a  league  from  the  town  in  a  lovely  valley.  The  public  buildings 
are  numerous,  and  very  tastefully  and  conveniently  constructed. 
Bruckenau  is  a  poet-station. 

Cantutadt  is  an  old  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
about  two  English  miles  from  Stuttgard,  and  situated  in  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Neckar.  In  this  place  there  are  no  lees  than 
thirty>seveo  mineral  springs.  The  eifect  which  the  water  pro- 
duces upon  the  animal  system  is,  to  invigorate  the  secreting 
organs ;  it  is  also  a  laxative  and  a  reputed  solvent.  The  bathing- 
house*  are  commodious.  A  dinner  at  the  best  table  dh6te  costs 
forty-eight  kreutzers.  There  are  vineries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  presents  numerous  interesting  objects  to  the  antiquarian 
and  lover  of  nature.  The  climate  is  mild  and  pleaaant.  Never- 
theless, Cannstadt  is  not  much  frequented,  except  for  a  few  days, 
by  persons  from  Stuttgard.     The  principal  ingredients  pf  the 
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w&ier  are  muHste  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  both  of 
Thieb  it  is  itrongly  impregnated. 

Carlsbad  is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  on  both  sides 
of  the  riYer  Tepel,  at  about  forty  degrees  North  latitude,  and  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  celebrftted  watering-place  derives  its  origin  and  name  from 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  who  recovered  here  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Cresay, 

In  1581,  the  first  bathing-house  for  the  poor  was  erected  here 
by  the  count  of  Schlick.  Altogether,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
springs.  Numerous  relics  are  faithfully  preserved  at  Carlsbad  of 
the  noble  and  illustrious  guests  who  have  visited  it  from  time  to 
time.  Several  parts  of  the  town  are  named  after  different  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  In  1832,  Carlsbad  contained  four  buodred 
and  fifteen  houses,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  the  season,  it  presents  a  scene  of  remarkable  variety  and  anima- 
tion.  Since  1831,  arrangements  have  been  madein  order  that  the 
baths  may  be  used  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  A  bath  costs, 
according  to  the  style  of  building  and  furniture,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  kreutzers.  The  year  1833  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
that  Carlsbad  has  ever  seen  ;  6,500  victors  were  present,  amongst 
whom  were  several  crowned  heads,  and  renowned  generals  A 
peculiar  custom  here  is,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  carry  arms ; 
even  oflicers  are  not  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

A  good  dinner  at  a  table  (CkSte  costs  thirty-six  kreutzers. 
There  are  numbers  of  ruins,  romantic  villages,  valleys,  8cc,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  which,  during  the  season,  eicursions  are 
constantly  made.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Carlsbad  springs, 
several  hundred  persons  have  written  respecting  them.  A  good 
modem  author  on  the  subject,  is  Porsehmann,  Der  Schloas- 
brunnen  xu  Carlsbad.  Prag.  1817-  Dr.  de  Carro  has  written 
a  guide-boolc,  in  the  French  language. 

Anuvhb  Of  TUB  SrKUDiL  at  C^hubad,  by  Bijuujdei, 

fiolpluto  tl  Soda l(l-86916  gnitm  hi  IS  m. 

.  l(n»b*e  ot  ditto 7-97683     do. 

Cwlwulc  of  ditto 9'69a00     do. 

Cwbonateof  Lime      -        -        -        .      10-OOOOS    do. 
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Flootid*  *t  CaleiaM        ....  0-09458  (niiu  in  ISos. 

Fhe^Iuto  of  Lime     -       ,        -       -  0*00169  do. 

Carbonate  of  StionUk     ....  0-0073?  do. 

Caitxmate  of  Magnesia        -        •        ■  I-36MS  do. 

Pbo^thate  of  AlDmina    -        -        .        .  0-oei4S  do. 

CariNMto  of  IiDO      ...       -  0-017W  do. 

Oarbonate  of  HangaiLcae  r        -        -  0-0064S  do. 

Klica 0-67726  do, 

Holid  matter .       .       .    WWIO  d». 

Carlabnmn  is  situated  in  Austrian  Silesia,  about  three  leagues 
^m  FreudeDthal,  which  is  the  nearest  post-station.  It  lies  in  the 
narrow,  wild,  aad  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Oppa.  It  coDtains 
chalybeate  and  acidulous  springe.  The  buildings  cooHst  of 
a  bathing-house,  some  lodging-houses,  a  public  room,  and  an 
hotel.  This  is  one  of  those  retired  watering-places  which  are  only 
visited  1^  iuYalids.  There  ore  some  wild  and  ext^iaive  views  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Cvdotoa  is  a  village  in  the  circle  of  QIatz,  in  Prussian  SUeata, 
very  near  the  Bohemian  boundaries.  It  contains  several  extensive 
bathtng-bouies,  and  other  buildings.  The  springs  are  alkalin»- 
chalybeate,  and  are  amongst  the  strongest  in  Germany.  In  18S9, 
186  fanMlies,  consisting  ot  348  persons,  visited  Cudowa,  but 
the  number  has  since  diminished.  The  nearest  poet-station  it 
Beinerz. 

Ctmhaveti,  a  watering-place,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  on  the  NcHth  Sea.  It  has  been  a  sea-bathing  place  since 
1616.  It  boasts  of  a  beautiful  new  bathing-house,  near  the 
haven,  which  contains  a  great  number  ot  apartments,  halls,  and 
galleries.  On  the  beach  are  conveyances  for  sea-bathing.  In  the 
evening,  there  are  always  amusements  here,  such  as  balls,  and  con- 
cert*.    The  nearest  post.Etat)on  is  HItzebuttel. 

JMnkhold,  in  Nassau,  situated  not  far  from  where  the  Lahn 
foils  into  the  Rhine,  contains  an  alkaline^halybeate  spring.  It  id 
rich  in  iron,  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant,  and  is  a  very  good  tonie 
and  stomachic.     The  nearest  post-station  is  Ems. 

Dobbelbad  is  a  bathing-place  in  Styria,  about  half  a  league  front 
GniU.     It  IB  the  property  of  the  States-general.     The  watws  are 
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cold,  sharp,  and  bitter,  and  contain  calcareous  and  chalybeate 
saltB.  Most  of  the  visitors  here  are  females.  The  nearest  post- 
station  is  Gratz. 

Doberan  is  a  market-town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  about  half  a  mile  from  which,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  in  the  oldest  and  most  popular  sea-bathing  place  in 
Germany.  It  contains  a  ducal  palace,  with  beautiful  gardens. 
There  is  also  a  handsome  theatre,  and  a  large  public  room  in  the 
form  of  a  pavilion.  This  place  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
late  lamented  grand  duke.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  month  of  August,  swan-hunting  on  the  Covent- 
lake  is  a  favourite  amusement  The  nearest  post-station  is 
Rostock. 

Draitach,  or  Godeaherg,  is  ^tuated  near  the  Rhine,  about  a 
league  from  Bonn.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  this  lovely 
village  there  is  a  mineral  spring.  It  has  been  a  watering-place 
since  1789i  bkit  was  much  more  frequented  before  the  French  war 
than  at  present.  Dr.  Harless,  of  Bonn,  has  examined  the  waters, 
and  pronounced  them  to  l>e  chalybeate,  and  mildly  stimulant. 
The  part  of  the  Rhine  valley  in  which  this  place  is  situated,  is 
extremely  beautiful;  on  the  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Seven 
Mountains,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  Drachenfela,  and  on  the 
other  by  woody  hills.     The  nearest  post-station  is  Bonn. 

Eger,  or  Franxenbrunn,  is  a  watering-place  in  the  Ellbc^er 
circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  springs  are  half  a  ratle 
from  the  town.  The  buildings  round  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  and  convenience.  Prices  here  are  moderate; 
thirty-six  kreutzers  are  paid  for  an  excellent  dinn«-  at  a  tablt 
tPhote.  There  are  four  springe.  From  150,000  to  200,000 
bottles  of  the  water  are  exported  annually.  Their  medicinal 
eiFects  are  universally  celebrated  in  aiFections  of  the  lunga, 
kidneys,  and  liver.  The  way  of  life  at  Eger  is  tranquil  and 
retired.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  guests  have  free 
license  to  hunt.  The  season  owiroences  rather  Iat«-  than  in  roost 
other  places,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  September.  The  number 
of  visitors  is  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  aonuaUj. 
The  oliqiHte  is  rather  cold,     The  town  of  Eger  is  a  post-statioik 
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AxALTna  or  thb  rtavoFAL  Spiuno,  g 

Horiato  of  Soda 011333  gnini  id  IG  oz. 

SolphUe  of  ditto  ....         S6-4ISS  do. 

Bicvboute  of  ditto         ....  6-46A6  do, 

CarboDkte  of  Lime        ....  l-fiOOO  do. 

Ditto  of  Hagoeiia 0-^333  do. 

Ditto  of  Idtluft      .....  0'D026  do. 

Ditto  of  Strantia OiWlS  do. 

Ditto  of  Iron 0-0680  do. 

Ditto  of  Mangaoeae  ....  0-0040  do. 

Pboq>li*t«  of  LiDK        ....  0-0213  do. 

Phoapbate  of  Magnesia     ....  0-0106  dc. 

Silica 0'3666  do. 

SoUd  ntatter    ...    46-4142  in  16  oi. 
Cartionic  Acid  Gas,  21*106  euUo  inches  In  16  ox. 

Eiiten  is  situated  in  the  principality  of  Lippe.Schaumburg, 
a  league  from  the  capital,  Buckeburg,  and  twelve  leagues  from 
the  city  <^  Hanover.  It  is  a  poor  village,  but  rich  in  mineral 
springs,  of  which  seven  are  saline  and  sulphureous,  and  four 
chalybeate.  The  bathing.bouse,  which  is  an  excellent  building, 
is  the  property  of  the  prince.  In  1833,  the  seastHi  commenced 
June  1,  and  ended  September  2.  The  laige  lodging-house  con- 
tains 140  rooms.  In  the  season,  balls  and  concerts  are  the  chief 
amusements;  gambling  is  forbidden  to  the  natives.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  agreeable.  Biickeburg  is  the  nearest  post- 
statitHi. 

Etna,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  lies  in  the  deep  and  narrow 
valley  of  the  Lahn.  The  baths  here  were  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  celebrated  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  public 
buildings  are  elegant,  extensive,  and  very  commodious.  The 
price  of  a  room,  in  1832,  in  the  two  large  bathing-houses,  was 
from  twenty-four  kreutsers  to  two  florins,  daily.  A  good  dinner 
costs  about  a  florin ;  wine  is  at  forty'-eight  kreutzers  a  botde. 
This  place  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  springs,  which  have  been 
found  particularly  efiicacious  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  also  in 
glandular  and  cutaneous  disorders.  The  fashionable  period 
far  Ems,   was  between  the  years   1815  and   1820.      On   this 
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vateriog-placei  read  Hulshoff,  Etna  und  seine  Quetlen.    Mun- 
ster,   1831. 

Ahalvbu  op  tui  Kbisncbih  Sfuno,  bv  Bruva. 

Sulphate  of  Potash 0-6924  gruna  b  16  oz, 

Snlfdiato  oT  Soda O'lSIS  do. 

Muri&te  of  ditto 77974  do. 

Carbonale  of  ditto         .        -        .        -        0-7118  do, 

Cu-bouate  of  LithLa  ....    0-0167  do. 

Silica 0-4139  do. 

Pbosphal«  of  Alumina      ....    0-0016  do. 

Fluats  of  Lime      .....        0-0019  do. 

Carbonate  of  ditto 0-1407  do. 

Ditto  of  Hagneaia         ....        0-7B37  do. 

Ditto  of  StTontia      .        .        .        -        ,    0-0107  do. 

Ditto  of  Barytea 0-0020  do. 

Ditto  of  Iroq 0-0164  ., do. 

Ditto  of  Manganeoe  J    ....        0-003?  do. 


Solid  matter  ...    19-61M  ■ 


Faohittgan  is  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  two  miles  north  (^ 
Witbaden,  on  the  Lahn.  The  tnineral  waters  of  this  place  are 
universally  celebrated,  and  sent  even  to  America.  The  village 
lies  between  high  mouotaina ;  the  springs  rise  in  a  meadow,  and 
are  three  in  number.  The  taste  of  the  principal  one  is  piquant, 
acidulated,  and  somewhat  bitter,  and  eontsins  a  good  deal  of  eax- 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  iron.  It  is  efficacious  in  crudities,  obstruo- 
tions,  and  weakness  of  digestion,  also  in  gouty  and  nervous 
affections.  The  place  is  not  frequented  by  invalids,  but  300,000 
bottles  of  the  water  have  been  exported  annually.  The  nearest 
post-etation  is  Limburg. 

Franxenbrunn.     See  Eger. 

FreyenwcUde  is  a  town  not  far  from  the  Oder,  in  the  PrussiaB 
province  of  Brandenburg.  About  half  a  league  distant  from  it,iq 
a  meadow-valley  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  is  a  mineral  spring 
and  bathing.house.  Round  these  are  other  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  a  small  theatre.  This  place  was  formerly  much  patro- 
nized by  the  Prussian  royal  family.  Here  Frederic  William  I. 
used  to  send  his  giant^grenadiers.  The  waters  are  not  particululy 
«fflcaciouB,  but  have  been  found  useful  in  gout  end  rheumatisin  ( 
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they  are  chalybeate)  and  are  said  to  taate  like  ink,  and  Emell  like 
gunpowder.  The  neighbourhood  is  extremely  agreeable.  The 
town  ia  a  post-station. 

Gaatein.  This  Austrian  vrateriag-place,  ntuated  in  the  Salz- 
zach  circle,  was  known  to  the  RcHoanB,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Paracelsus.  It  lies  at  tha  foot  of  mountaioB  whicli 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Norian  Alps.  There  are  here  four 
principal  springs,  and  a  bathing-house  for  bcwses.  The  place  is 
visited  by  about  one  thousand  guests  annually,  chiefly  of  tbe 
higgler  classes,  and  formgners. 

The  waters  are  clear,  are  without  either  smdl  or  taste,  and 
contain  no  gas ;  and  in  16  os.,  only  fl^  grains  of  solid  matter, 
which  is  chiefly  mineral  alkali.  The  warmest  of  the  springs 
elevates  the  thermometer  to  35°  H^umur,  and  possesses  the 
pn^terty  of  affecting  the  magnetic  needle,  which,  however, 
the  water  loses  as  it  cools.  The  springs  are  very  promotive 
of  v^ietable  fertility.  They  are  prescribed  in  nervous  relaxa- 
tion, hypochondriasis,  and  scrofula.  Gastein  is  sixteen  miles 
from  Salzburg.  The  latest  author  on  this  place  is  Strietz,  Lea 
Bairu  de  Gaatein,  et  lew  ej^t  admirable  datu  lea  Maladies  lea 
plus  diaeaperiea.  Gastein  is  a  post-slatioD. 
Godesberg.     See  Draitsch. 

Grieabach  ia  a  email  village  near  Freudenstadt,  in  the  duehy 
of  Baden.  The  spring  for  which  it  is  celebrated  is  a  saline, 
chalybeate,  which  has  been  found'benefictal  in  incipient  diseases 
of  tbe  lunga,  hemorrhoids,  gout,  and  jaundice.  The  neighbour- 
hood consiBts  of  meadows,  intersected  by  trout-streams,  and 
bounded  by  hills.  There  are  also  some  wide  and  woody  pro- 
spects. Some  years  ago,  it  was  visited  by  the  grand  duke.  The 
nearest  post-station  is  Freudenstadt. 

Groaa-Wardein,  a  watering-place  in  Hungary,  is  an  important 
town  in  the  Bihar  district.  The  warm  springs  rise  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  flow  towards  the  town.  They  contain 
iron,  selenium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  enjoy  great  reputa- 
^on  in  the  cure  of  stone,  paralysis,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  banks  of  the  streams  in  whidi  these  waters  flow,  are  often 
covered  with  tents  pitched  by  visitors  from  the  neighbourhood. 
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No  good  analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  tliese  springs.  The  town 
is  a  post-station. 

Hercules- Baths,  or  Mehadia.  These  Hungarian  springs  riae 
in  Banat,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Wallachian-IDyrian  regiment. 
They  are  al!  warm ;  some  43°  (R.)  They  were  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  and  are  now  visited  annually  by  1,400  persons  from 
Hungary,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Transylvania,  &c.  By  the  Romans 
they  were  consecrated  to  Hercules.  In  the  dark  and  barbarous 
ages,  amidst  frequent  wars  and  migrations,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  crescent,  they  were  ne^ected  and  forgotten. 
Though  the  springs  are  sometimes  called  Mehadia,  they  rise 
nearly  a  mile  from  that  town,  in  the  long  and  romantic  valley  of 
the  Czema. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  baths  in  splendid  public  build- 
ings, arranged  with  every  imaginable  attention  to  oomfiMt  and 
convenience.  Bat),  concert  and  billiard-rooms,  and  all  the  other 
buildings  common  to  watering-places,  are  here  in  abundance. 
The  waters  are  very  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  are  useful  in  reUxa* 
tion,  cutaneous  disorders,  paralysis,  and  the  sequelte  of  apoplexy. 
The  credit  which  they  enjoy  in  the  neighbourhood  is  unbounded. 
See  Dr.  Schwarzott,  Die  Herkuteabader  hei  Mehadia.  Wien, 
1831. 

Ifirachberg,  or  Warmbntnny  is  a  small  hut  beautiful  market- 
town,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Zacken  in  Prussian  Silesia,  in 
the  district  of  Liegnitz.  The  warm  sulphureous  springs  h«v 
were  discovered  in  II76,  and  since  that  time  thar  reputation  has 
always  been  very  extensive.  They  are  now  surrounded  by  four 
hundred  noble  buildings,  and  were  visited  in  1831,  by  2,958 
persons,  of  whom  2,617  '"^'^  invalids.  There  are  six  principal 
bathing-houses;  also,  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  of  whom  four 
hundred  annually  receive,  gratuitously,  the  benefit  of  these  waters. 

The  temperature  of  these  springs  is  from  24°  to  30°  (R.)  Thqr 
are  used  with  good  effect  in  rheumatism,  gout,  glandular,  cuta- 
neous, abdominal  affections,  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

In  respect  to  the  situation  and  surrounding  country,  few 
watering-places  can  compete  with  it  Fumps  and  vapour-baths 
are  here,  comparatively,  very  cheap,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
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not  expensive.  The  latest  description  of  this  watering-place  is 
hy  Bergemonn,  f^armbrunn  und  seine  Heilquellen.  Hirschberg, 
1831,     Hirschberg  is  a  post-station. 

AmLltOB  or  TKB    PkOBsrSl-UD,   BT  TtCBlttaVUf. 

CHbouta  of  Sods   .        .        -        -        .  B-OU  gnins  in  16  ox. 

Solplute  of  ditto 2-665  do^ 

Sulphate  of  Litno     .....  0*290  do. 

UoiutaofSoda   -        -        .        .        .  0-666  do. 

Cubonktaof  Liote I'CMS  do. 

Siticm 0-764  do. 

R«^ IfW]  do. 


SolIdmMter        .       ■       •      10-490    do. 

SulphoMtlvd  Hydiogen  Qu,  6-666  eubio  Inebof  in  16  oi. 

KUnngen  is  a  Bavarian  town,  in  the  Lower  Mayn  circle,  the 
rising  celebrity  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  its'  mineral  waters,  and  to  the  improvements  in  its 
establishments.  The  town  lies  ia  a  valley  of  meadows,  enclosed 
by  vine-dad  hills;  past  it  flows  the  river  Saale.  The  situation 
and  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  place  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  bathing-bouses  and  other  puUic  buildings  are  in  the  most 
elegant  style.  The  principal  spring  is  called  the  Bogotzi ;  its 
waters  are  clear  and  bright  when  first  drawn,  but  they  shortly 
turn  yellowish,  and  deposit  a  red  sediment  To  the  taste,  they 
are  acidulated,  salt  and  bitter.  They  are  very  efficacious  in 
indigestion,  gout,  aiTections  of  the  kidneys,  congestion,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

Another  spring,  the  Fandur,  which  is  very  rich  in  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  at  once  a  laxative  and  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea.  Pro- 
visions here  are  good,  particularly  the  wines,  and  prices  not  high. 

In  1833,  there  were  1,400  guests  at  Eissingen,  amongst  whom 
were  members  of  several  royal  familes, 

Landeck  is  a  town  in  Prussian  Silesia,  which  gives  its  name  to 
some  mineral  springs  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  it  These 
were  celebrated  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  were 
nearly  forgotten,  when  they  were  visited  in  I766,  by  Frederic 
the  Great. 
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The  public  fauildingB  uodetwent  great  improvement  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  number  of  guests  here  annually, 
some  years  ago,  was  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred;  at 
present  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred.  There 
are  four  principal  baths.  The  hotels  are  not  very  good.  One 
of  the  springs  has  a  temperature  of  84°  (F.)  Another,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  given  with 
good  effect  in  gout,  scrofula,  and  some  cases  of  hemorrhage. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  natural  beauties  ;  most  of 
the  neighbouring  streams  contain  trout.  The  nearest  post-stati<Hi 
is  Glatz. 

Latichstadt  is  situated  in  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Merseburg.  A  saline  chalybeate  spring  was  discovered  here  in 
1810.  There  are  several  excellent  public  buildings,  among  which 
i«  a  theatre,  formerly  honoured  by  the  superintendanoe  of' the 
poet  Goethe. 

In  1831,  there  were  four  hundred  visitors  at  Lauchitadt  The 
springs  here  never  freeze,  and  maintain  an  equable  temperature 
of  48°  (F.)  This  place  is  a  mile  from  Merseburg,  whidi  is  the 
nearest  post-station. 

Li^>emtem  is  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  two 
German  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Eisenach,  and  four  north  of 
Meiningen.  It  lies  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest,  in  a  romantic  and  fruitful  country.  Its  springs  have 
been  celebrated  since  1606. 

The  public  buildings  are  excellent.  Dinners  cost  from  twenty- 
four  kreutzers  to  a  florin;  from  four  to  six  florins  are  paid  monthly 
for  a  room.  There  are  several  natural  curioaitiea  in  Uie  neigh- 
bourhood. The  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  alkalies, 
iron,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  of  great  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hypochondriasiB,  hysteria,  and  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

The  nearest  post-station  is  Wiselrode.  The  queen  dowager 
of  England  resided  here  during  her  Tisit  to  Germany,  in  1884. 

Mannendorf  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east 
of  Vienna.  Its  alkaline  springs  are  much  wanner  In  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  contain  ten  grains  of  selenium,  and  twelve  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  in   every  two  pounds.     They  are  very 
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Berviceabls  id  all  dJKirderB  arising  from  congestion,  local  or 
geDeral.     Tbe  itext  post-etation  ii  WimpssBing. 

Martatbod  is  situated  in  Bohemia,  at  about  49°  North  latitude, 
and  lies  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  fathoms  above  the 
Inel  of  tha  sea.  This  noted  watering-place  is  of  recent  celebrityt 
in  1813,  its  springs  flowed  neglected  through  a  regiou,  whioh 
answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  the  ancient  German  marshy 
fereste,  intersected  by  streams,  and  interrupted  by  rocky  moun- 
tains. Since  that  time,  however,  at  least  eighty  elegant  buildiags 
have  sprung  up  round  the  mineral  springs  in  this  wildemesa. 
Id  1839,  there  were  l,5i)8  visitors,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
forty  were  Pruseians,  seventy-eight  Husdans,  and  fifty-four  Poles. 

The  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  extremely  agreeable. 
There  are  five  principal  mineral  springs,  strongly  impregnated 
with  mineral  alkali  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  These  waters  are 
largdy  exported,  having  been  found  very  beneficial  in  congestions, 
scrofula  and  dropsy ;  but  the  respective  springs  difitr  so  mucb 
in  their  chemical  composition,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  complaint 
for  which  one  or  other  of  them  may  not  be  adapted. 

Accounts  of  these  springs  are  to  be  found  in  the  forty-sixth 
volume  of  '*  Hufeland's  Journal,"  and  in  Gerle''B  BeachreUmng  der 
Siihfnischen  Bdder.  Prag.  1827.  The  nearest  post-station  is 
Plan. 

MeUiherg  fa  a  village  and  watering-place  in  the  principality  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  very  near  the  Prussian  boundaries.  The  public 
buildings  are  good,  and  tbe  musical  band  excellent.  Gambling, 
beyond  a  certain  extent,  is  not  permitted.  The  family  of  the 
prince  of  Lippe  visits  Meinberg  almost  every  year.  The  springs 
are  alkaline  and  sulphureous.  The  nearest  post-station  is 
Dettnold. 

A'enndoi/ls  a  pretty  village  and  watering-place,  in  the  county 
^  Schaumbiirg,  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  The  first 
buildings  were  erected  here  in  1786;  the  principal  are,  the 
electoral  palace,  three  bathing-houses,  and  a  lodging'house.  The 
arrangements  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors.  Ther«  are  three  principal  springs,  each  containing  a 
Ifli^  propMtion  of  sulphur.     For  a  detailed  account  of  their 
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medicinal   effect,   see   Wutzer,   Uebar  die  SckwefelqueUen  «u 
Nenndorf,  Leipeig,  1824^     Nenndorf  is  a  post-station. 

NiederteUert,  or  Setters,  is  situated  iu  the  dukedom  of  Nassau, 
on  the  road  between  Frankfort  and  Colt^e,  three  leagues  from 
Limburg,  which  is  the  nearest  post-station.  Its  mineral  springs 
which  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  were  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1819,  one  and  a  half 
million  bottles  of  these  waters  were  exported,  and  io  1832  it  had 
considerably  increased.  The  temperature  of  the  springs  is  12° 
(R.)  The  present  price  of  one  hundred  bottles  is  from  fourteen 
(o  sixteen  florins.  Thb  water  increases  the  activity  of  the 
lymphatic  and  glandular  system,  and  not  being  heating,  is 
equally  adapted  for  the  plethoric  and  the  debiUtated.  BischolF 
published  the  latest  work  on  the  Selters'  waters  in  1826. 

Analtbu  op  fitacHon. 

CartHHUta  of  Sodk      -        .        .        .    6-8U3  gnins  derio««tod  in  16  ot. 

Bolphate  of  do        ....        0-2488  do. 

Mututeofdo.  -        -        •        -  16-S86S  do. 

PhoBpIute  of  do.    -        .        .        .        0-2748  do. 

*     Cuboute  of  lime  .        .        .      ]'H78  do. 

Cubonate  of  Magneua        ...  1-5968  do. 

Carboiulaof  Iron  ...        0'1A43  do. 

SUica 0-289d  do. 

SoUd  matter    -        -        •       30-6703  do. 

Carbonic  Acid  Qa*  ....  16'S714  cnbic  InehM  in  18  ojb 

Nierenstein  is  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  noted  for 
its  wine,  and  for  a  mineral  spring  strongly  impr^;nated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.      The  nearest  poet-staUon  is  Darmstadt 

Nordheim,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  possesses  a 
sulphureous  spring,  which  was  discovered  in  1804.  For  an  account 
of  its  medical  efficacy,  see  Redderson's  U^>er  die  Zeugniaae  wnd 
KrankheitBgeachichte  in  Jakre  ISO?.  Einbeck,  1808.  The 
nearest  post-station  is  Hanover. 

Ofen  is  an  important  watering-place  in  Hungary,  near  Pest, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Danube.  This  town  has  of^ 
been  under  Turkidi  dominion,  of  which  there  are  many  relics  in 
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the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  buildings  and  spring  are 
called  the  Kaiaer-bad ;  the  former  was  erected  either  by  Mohamed 
Pascha  or  Hussein.  In  the  hotel  opposite  it,  there  are  still  three 
Turkish  baths.  The  price  of  a  bath  is  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty  kreutzers.  The  stream  of  the  principal  spring  turns  seven 
mills,  and  gives  at  its  rise  eight  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet  in 
an  hour.  The  water  is  acid,  saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureous, 
ahd  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  in 
rheumatic  head-ache,  and  in  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Ofen  is  a  post-station. 

Poesing  is  a  royal  Hungarian  free  town,  near  which  rises  on  a 
vine-hill,  a  cold  chalybeate  spring.  When  lirst  discovered,  it  was 
only  used  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever ;  but  it  has  since  been 
found  equally  successful  in  stone  and  its  kindred  maladies. 
Besides  iron,  it  contains  mineral  alkali  and  selenium.  The  bathing- 
house  was  erected  in  1777 ;  two  sets  of  pipes  run  through  all  the 
rooms,  the  one  containing  hot,  the  other  cold  mineral  wa:er,  so 
that  the  guests  can  bathe  at  pleasure.  The  surrounding  country 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  To  the  south  of  the  place  is  an  immense 
oak-wood.     Poesing  is  a  post-station. 

Puitbus  is  a  small  Prussian  town,  in  Pomerania,  near  Stralsund, 
which  is  the  nearest  post-station.  It  lies  in  the  isle  of  Rugeii. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Puttbus,  whose  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  lovely  park.  There  is  a  bathing-house  near  the 
town  with  the  usual  public  buildings.  Puttbus  is  rather  a  place 
of  temporary  resort  for  travellers  through  the  fine  island,  than 
of  residence  for  invalids. 

Pyrmont  is  a  market-town  in  the  valley  of  the  Emmer,  in  the 
prindpality  of  Waldeck.  Its  mineral  springs  were  esteemed  by 
Charlemagne,  and  during  all  the  middle  ages  their  reputation 
was  unequalled.  In  the  year  1566,  there  were  10,000  guests  at 
Pyrmont  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  its  fame  diminished,  partly,  doubtless,  on 
account  of  the  writings  of  Bei^zabem,  who  asserted  that  its  watera 
were  poisonous.  Nevertheless,  it  continued  to  enjoy  great  celebrity, 
and  was  honoured,  during  the  last  century,  by  the  presence  of 
several  crowned  heads.     The  public  and  private  buildings  rival 
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tboGeofmost  wateriDg-placesioEurope.  There  are  twelve  principal 
■prings,  the  waters  of  which  are  of  undoubted  efficacy  in  diBeasea 
<^  females,  nephritic  complaints,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  diseases 
of  the  eyes.  The  latest  author  on  Pyrmont  is  Hamier,  Seaumf 
^Analyse  el  cCExpirience  aur  lea  Eauw  de  Pyrmont.  This  town 
is  a  post-station. 

m  TnraaausLLB),  bt  Bbandbb. 


kmLYsa  or  thi  rBiHciPlL 

8PRm<.(DI.T 

CmriMWBte  of  8od>  - 

.    4-0S3S  d 

Snlplute  of  diUo  • 

I -0586 

.    3'I63S 

Cubouto  of  Iron 

-        0-7S89 

MnrUte  of  MagneuA        - 

.    l)-427« 

HnriMeoTSoda   •        - 

0-4M6 

HfdMtbiOMto  of  8od>     - 

-    0-0683 

-      oioia 

Sulphite  of  lathia    - 

-    00030 

Snlplute  of  Lime 

v-osao 

CutK«ut«  of  Lime 

■  B-sTas 

Carboute  of  Hagnewi 

.        0-18S8 

CwboDUe  of  MuguBW 

-    0-0300 

SolptuteofBtroDtia       - 

0-0217 

Sulphate  of  Bmtyti 

-    0-0018 

Siiice   .... 

0-0984 

Beitiuoiu  nutter       ■ 

•    0-1133 

Carbonic  Acid  Gu    - 
Snlphnretled  Hydiogen  < 
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Behburg  is  a  town  in  the  priucipalit;  of  Calenberg,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  at  a  distance  from  which  of  half  a  mile 
there  are  sulphureous  and  saline  springs.  They  are  prescribed 
with  beneficial  effect  in  gout,  stiflbess  of  the  joints,  irritability  of 
the  nerves,  convulsions  (such  as  epilepsy  and  St  Vitus^  dance), 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  public  buildings  are  good,  and  the 
town  is  a  post-station. 

Runerx  is  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of  G-Iats  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  at  the  distance  of  an  English  mile  from  which  there  are 
several  nuneral  springs.  Hound  them  there  are  good  public 
buildings  of  the  usual  description.  The  principal  spring  risas 
in  a  payy  clayey  soil,  tastes  brisk,  salt  and  vitriolicj  and  fiotfas 
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considerably.  In  1829,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  Gtty  two 
guests,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  Polish  nobles.  The  sessoo 
begins  in  June  and  ends  in  August.  The  water  is  prescribed  in 
diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  respect  to 
payment,  visitors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  highest  pays  a 
shilling  weekly  for  baths,  the  lowest,  sixpence.  Lodgings  cost 
from  one  to  four  dollars  weekly.  The  springs  rise  at  an  altitude 
of  I678  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  neighbouriwod  is 
very  attractive.  Mosch  wrote  on  these  baths  in  1832.  Reinerz 
is  a  post-station. 

Rvgenwalde  is  a  Prussian  sea-bathing  place,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wipper.  There  is  a  beautiful 
walk  between  the  town  and  the  bathing-establishment.  Living 
here,  as  everywhere  in  Pomerania,  is  very  cheap.  This  place  is  a 
post-station. 

Salxbnmn  is  a  large  village  in  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of 
Waldenburg.  It  lies  in  a  pleasing  valley  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  Of  late  years,  the  springs  at  this  place  have  attained 
great  celebrity,  and  it  has  improved  accordingly.  There  are 
three  scales  of  payment,  viz.  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  a  shilling, 
and  sixpence  weekly,  for  the  waters,  for  music  and  the  pro- 
menades. The  quantity  of  water  exported  annually,  has  increased 
of  late  years  from  less  than  twenty  thousand  to  more  than  one 
hundred  ihousand  bottles,  some  of  whi(^  are  sent  as  far  as  India. 
The  number  of  guests  has  increased  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
In  1816,  there  were  only  sixty-six,  and  in  1832,  thirteen  hundred 
and  twelve.  In  1830,  there  were  one  hundred  goats  and  twenty 
asses  kept,  to  furnish  whey,  nine  thousand  quarts  of  which  are 
annually  consumed  here.  One  of  the  springs,  the  Oberhrunnen, 
is  a  good  remedy  in  thoracic  afiecdons,  glandular  swellings, 
and  visceral  obstructions.  Another  principal  one,  the  MiihU 
brunnen,  requires  considerable  caudoQ  as  to  its  administration. 
It  is  never  prescribed  to  plethoric  patients,  but  to  such  only  as 
suffer  from  relaxation,  and  inactivity  of  the  digestive  organi. 
The  air  of  Salzbrunn  is  very  pure,  and  tolerably  mild ;  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  rich  in  natural  beauties.  The  latest  sad 
best  writer  on  Salzbrunn  is  Zemplin,  Die  Brunnen  und  Mol- 
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kenarutalt  von   Salxbrurm.   Breslau,  1832.     Freiburg  is  the 
next  post-station. 

Ahltsib  or  TBI  Obssbbunnsn,  bt  Fischmr. 


Cubonato  of  Sodk      - 

.    S-OM  gnim  in  leos 

SnlphMe  or  ditto    • 

.        -        3-200    do. 

Muriate  of  ditto         .        .        . 

-     1-012    do. 

Cubonate  of  Lims 

-        -        8-OW    do. 

Cuboiute  of  UagDC^      - 
Silica 

0-240     do. 

Iron 

-    0-018    do. 

In  IS  01.  tlMK  we  S8  cubic  ineliM  of  Cubonie  Add  Gas,  in  a  fme  rtatf,  and 
130  do.  in  eomblnatian. 

Schandau  is  a  town  on  the  Elbe,  in  Saxony,  four  miles  from 
Dresden,  which  has  been  noted  for  its  mineral  springs  through  the 
last  cmtury.  There  is  here  a  massive  bathing-house,  which  contains 
an  elegant  public  room,  and  numerous  chambers.  The  place  is 
not  much  frequented,  notwithstanding  the  beauties  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  waters  contain 
iron,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  There  are  nine  different 
springs.     The  nearest  post-station  is  Dresden. 

Schlangenhad,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  is  three  leagues  fcxHn 
Wtsbaden,  and  four  from  Mainz.  Its  mineral  springs  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  shepherd, 
whilst  tending  his  flocks.  Their  temperature  is  21''  (R.)  The 
water  is  clear  and  inodorous.  Hufeland  speaks  thus  of  its  medi. 
cinal  effects: — "It  softens,  gently  relaxes,  solves,  purifies,  and 
composes.  I  know  no  mineral  water  so  adapted  for  those  kinds 
of  nervous  disorders,  which,  particularly  in  females,  cannot  bear 
he  slightest  irritation.  For  such  affections,  the  waters  of  Sch]an> 
geubod  are  an  unique  remedy.^ 

This  is  a  calm  and  retired  place,  where  pleasure  is  only  sou^t 
in  private  circles,  or  in  solitude.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
beautiful.  A  great  proportion  of  the  guests  are  females,  with 
wliom  riding  on  asses  is  a  favourite  amusement  The  latest 
wcn-k  on  this  place  is,   Schlanger^Md  und  seine  Heilttigend. 
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Damutadt,   1824.      We  have  also  the  "  Bubbles'"  of  Sir  F. 
Head.     SchUogenbad  is  a  posUstation. 

Schwalbach,  or  Langerucku>albach,  rs  a  small  watering-place 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  four  leagues  from  Wisbaden,  and  six 
from  Mainz.  It  lies  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  spring,  called  the  Weinbrunnen,  and  at  the  other,  a 
second,  called  the  Stahibrunnen,  Both  are  surrounded  by 
elegant  buildings.  The  Stahibrunnen,  according  to  Hureland,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  those  cases  of  debility  which  result  from  a 
too  excited  state  of  the  sanguineous  system,  and  from  hemorrhage. 
The  Weinbrunnen  is  noted  for  its  richness  in  carbonic  acid  gas. 
All  the  Schwalbach  waters  are  given  with  success,  in  the  various 
affections  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  in  the  long  list  of  diseases 
resulting  from  obstructions  and  congestions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  The  buildings  here  are  excellent;  the  wine  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  cheap  and  good ;  and  the  agreeable  social  tone 
which  prevails,  tends,  also,  to  make  it  n  favourite  with  the  public 
The  number  of  visitors  is  1500  or  1600  annually.  As  the 
climate  is  rather  cold,  the  season  does  not  commence  till  the 
middle  of  June;  it  terminates  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
neighbourhood  is  extremely  interesting.  The  latest  writer  on 
Schwalbach  is  Tenner,  Schwalbach  vnd  s^ne  Heilquellen,  1823. 
Sir  F.  Head  has  brought  this  place  into  Englisli  vogue. 

AnAI-VBIH    of    TBI    WnNStUNMSN,    BT    BuCHBOU. 

Carbotuite  uid  HnriAte  of  Bodm     .        -        •        \  gniiu  in  10  ot. 

Ditto  of  Lime 3      do. 

Ditto  of  M^gDcaik         •        •        •        -        -      3      do. 

Oxide  of  Iron  ----.•-§    do. 

or  Caibonie  Acid  Ou  there  we  14|  culiie  incbe*  in  16oz. 
SeidechUtx  is  a  town  in  Bohemia,  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Bilin,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Sedlitz.  It  lies  on  the 
bare  declivity  of  a  mountain,  and  near  it  rise  at  least  twenty 
mineral  springs.  The  water  is  bitter,  inodorous,  and  as  clear  as 
crystal;  it  contains  160  grains  of  solid  matter  in  16 oz.,  of  which, 
nearly  half  is  sulphate  of  magneda,  the  other  half  being  princi- 
pally conifioged  of  nitrate  of  magnesia,  and  of  the  suljAates  of 
potash  and  soda;  it  also  contains  a  little  carbonic  acid  goe.    The 
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temperature  of  the  waters  is  always  lower  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
Bphere.  A  hundred  thousand  bottles  of  them  are  exported 
annually.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bilin,  a  great  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  prepared  from  them.  They  are  pro- 
perly prescribed  in  all  cases  where  laxatives  are  indicated. 
Hufeland  particularly  recommends  them  in  cerebral  congestion, 
catarrhal  rheumatism,  and  in  eruptions  of  plethoric  subjects, 
particularly  of  young  females.  The  nearest  post-station  is 
Leutmeritz. 

Sedlitx  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  last-mentioned 
place,  and  its  springs  are  of  a  similar  nature.  They  became  cele- 
brated in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Hoffman  in  17^7- 

ANu-vsxa  BT  Naviuhn. 
SDlphats  of  Ume  •        .        -        .        -        •        8  gnliu  in  IB  oi. 


CarbocMt*  of  ditto 
Sulphate  of  HagDcd 
Uniiate  of  <]itto 

Carbonmte  of  ^tlo 


SoUd  muter  -        -        •     128    io. 

Setters.     See  Nieder  Seltera. 

StoinanOnde  is  «  sea-bathing-place  in  Prussian  Pomerania. 
It  is  recommended  by  suitable  establishments,  situated  half  a 
league  from  the  town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wood.  In  1833, 
the  season  commenced  June  20,  and  ended  September  20. 

Teinaeh,  or  Deinach,  is.situated  in  the  Black-forest  circle  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  Its  springs  have  a  pleasant  taste, 
and  are  rich  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  alkaline  salts,  and  iron.  The 
water  is  of  great  service  in  nervous  debility,  paralysis,  gout, 
jaundice,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  This  place  is  not  so  much 
frequented  as  formerly.     The  nearest  post-station  is  Calw. 

Teplitx  is  a  town  in  the  Leutmeritz  circle  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  situated  at  30°  North  latitude,  and  648  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  mineral  springs  were  discovered  a.d.  762. 
The  town  contains  at  present,  44)0  houses,  and  3,600  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  palace,  and  a  great  number  of  splendid  buildings 
belonging  to  the  nobility.  Prices  here  are  comparatively  moderate. 
From  three  to  ten  florins  are  paid  weekly  for  a  room ;  a  good 
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dinner  at  a  table  d'h6te  costs  from  thirty  to  forty  kreiitzers. 
There  are  several  charitable  institutions,  amongst  which  may 
be  instanced,  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Saxon  military  hoB> 
pitals.  In  1830,  there  were  eleven  springs,  and  eighty-four 
baths.  A  dngle  bath  costs  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  kreutzers. 
In  1810,  the  number  of  visitors  amounted  to  2,568,  in  1822, 
to  2,600,  hut  unce  1828,  it  has  at  least  doubled.  The  waters 
are  particularly  serviceable  in  all  kinds  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
in  diseases  of  the  joints  and  bones  generally,  in  chronic  ulcers 
and  eruptions,  in  indurations,  contractions,  and  nervous  com- 
plaints. They  are  prejudicial  in  cases  of  phthisis,  dropsy,  and 
intermittent  fever.  In  several  diseases,  gont  for  instance,  the 
Carlsbad  waters  are  taken  first,  and  those  of  Teplitz  afterwards. 
The  latter  are  taken  to  secon<I  the  efiect  of  bathing,  in  cases  of 
imperfect  digestion,  impeded  abdominal  circulation,  and  female 
complaints.  Teplitz  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place,  since 
1589.  In  1712,  Peter  the  Great  visited  it  with  a  beneficial 
result.  During  the  present  century,  the  town  has  been  altered 
and  beautified  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  he  said  to  have  been 
rebuilt.  The  walks  at  Teplitx,  during  the  season,  present  a 
most  animated  scene.  It  is  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  German 
watering-places,  and  political  conferences  have  of  late  conferred 
upon  it  universal  celebrity.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  neigh- 
bourhood. The  latest  writer  on  Teplitz,  is  Gross,  Die  Tep- 
Uixer  Heilquellen  in  ihrer  poaitiven  WiTkung.  Leipzig,  1832. 
AiiAiTBis  or  Tsa  HurprauiLLE,  ar  Axbhobi. 

Salphate  of  Soda 1-696  grum  In  16  t». 

Muriate  of  ditio 0*77S    do. 

CarboDAte  of  ditto 12-340     do. 

CarlKiute  of  Lime  -        -  -        0*340    do. 

Siliea 0-430     do. 

Beeiii,  sod  cxtiMtiv*  nurtter   -        -        •        6-100    do. 

Carbonate  of  lion      •        .        .        •        -    0-036    do. 

SoSid  Matt«i    -        -        -    lS-608    do. 

Of  Cubouio  Acid  Gaa  there  ia  S-400  cmbio  incbea  in  16ot. 

TravemUnde,    a   town   and    sea-bathing  place  belonging   to 
Lubeck,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  North  Sea.     The  sur- 
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raunding  country  is  flat  and  not  very  agreeable.  The  town, 
from  which  the  bathing-establishment  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, is  poor  and  unimportant.  Prices  are  high  at  Travemiinde* 
compared  with  other  German  watering-places.  Lubeck  ia  the 
nearest  post- station. 

Warmbninn.     See  Hirsohberg. 

WUbaden,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  is  celebrated 
for  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  its  mioei-al  springs,  and  for  the 
elegance  of  its  public  buildings.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
watering-places  in  Germany,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Pliny.  The  town  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  and  contains  600  houses, 
and  about  6,600  inhabitants.  The  number  of  visitors  annually, 
amounts  to  about  5,000.  The  season  begins  in  May,  and  often 
does  not  end  till  October.  The  temperature  of  the  springs  varies 
from  140°  to  150°  (F.)  The  waters  are  powerful  remedial  agents ; 
they  act  chiefly  on  the  cutaneous  and  glandular  systems,  on  the 
intestines,  and  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  They  arc  uncommonly 
beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  all  forms  of  gout,  in  scrofula, 
congestion,  and  nervous  alfections.  A  good  writer  on  Wisbaden, 
is  Peez,  Wiesbadens  Ueilquellen  und  ikre  Kraft,  1823. 
Ak«lt«ib  or  thbWatbki. 

tluriate  of  Sod*        ....         4S-,),  grains  in  16  oz. 

Bulph&M  of  ditto S'tl    do. 

Miiiiftta  of  Lime        ....  B't\     do. 

Carbonalo  of  ditto         -         -        -         -       I'l       do. 

Muriate  of  Magnesia    ....       o-H    do. 

Carboiiate  of  ditto 0-)}     do. 

Alumina     ......         O'jl     do. 

Extractive  nutter  |.        .         .         .         .    jy,     do. 

Carbonate  of  Iron         ....         O'^     do. 

Of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  there  is  h\  cnUc  inches  in  18  as. 
Wildhad  is  a  small  town  in  the  Black-forest  circle  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg,  five  leagues  from  C&lw,  which  is  the  nearest 
post-station.  It  is  kept  so  warm  by  subterraneous  spring)^ 
that  DO  snow  ties  on  it,  and  the  grass  grows  in  winter.  These 
springs,  which  are  the  only  warm  ones  in  Wurtemberg,  flow  out 
of  a  granite  rock,  and  are  received  into  basins,  one  of  which  is 
1,064  feet  in  circumference.  Tlie  temperature  of  some  of  these 
springs  is  30°  (R.) 
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AUSTRIAN   OKDEB6    OF    KKI6UTH00D. 

The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  instituted  by  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  princess  of 
Portugal.  lu  statutes  are  dated  November  27,  1431.  The 
sovereigns  both  of  Austria' and  Spain  confer  the  dignities  of  this 
order  with  almost  the  same  decoration.  No  knight,  with  the 
exception  of  ruling  powers,  can  wear  any  other  order  with  that 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  order  of  Maria  Theresa  was  founded  by  the  empress 
whose  name  it  bears,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  is  only 
conferred  for  military  services.  The  number  of  its  members  is 
unlimited ;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  viz.,  the  grand 
crosses,  the  commanders,  and  the  knights.  Tlicre  are  eight  pen* 
sions  of  1,500  florins  for  the  first  class,  sixteen  of  800  florins 
for  the  second,  one  hundred  of  600  florins  for  the  first  division  of 
knights,  and  one  hundred  of  100  florins  for  the  second  division. 
The  widows  of  members  pensioned  or  not  pensioned,  receive  the 
half  of  the  pension  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands. 

The  order  of  St.  Stephen  was  founded  May  5,  1764,  by 
Maria  Theresa,  and  is  conferred  as  a  reward  for  talent  and 
military  services.  The  grand  mastership  is  attached  to  the  crown 
of  Hungary.  Its  members  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
every  Austrian  becomes  a  privy-councillor  on  receiving  the  grand 
cross  or  that  of  a  commander. 

The  order  of  Leopold  was  founded  January  8,  1808,  by 
Francis  I.,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  acknowledgement 
and  recompense  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  state,  and  to  the 
imperial  house,  by  the  Austrian  nobility.  The  number  of  mem-. 
bers  is  unlimited. 

The  order  of  the  Iron  Crown  was  instituted  February  12, 
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1816,  by  Francis  I.,  to  cotamemorate  the  re-uni(Ht  of  the  Italian 
provinces  with  the  Austrian  empire.  All  are  admitted  into  it, 
without  any  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  given  strong  proof  of 
attachment  to  their  sovereign,  or  who  have  signalized  themselves 
by  any  useful  interprise.  There  are  twenty  knights  of  the  6rBt 
clasS)  thirty  of  the  second,  and  fifty  of  the  third,  the  princes  of 
the  imperial  house  nut  included. 

The  Teutonic  order  was  instituted  in  1190,  by  Frederic,  duke 
of  Suabia,  who  intrusted  to  iu  members  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  protection  of  the  church  and  its  ministers,  of  widows 
and  orphans.  Henry  Walpot  of  Bassenheim,  was  its  first  grand 
master.  The  order  obtained  territories  from  the  duke  of 
Masovia,  for  serving  against  Prussian  Pagans  in  the  year  1227. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  grand  master  fixed  his 
residence,  first  at  Venice,  and  subsequently  at  Marburg.  The 
power  of  this  order  was  on  the  increase  till  1350,  after  which  it 
began  to  decline.  It  lost  a  great  part  of  its  Prus^n  possessions 
by  the  second  treaty  of  Thorn  (1 466). 

In  152£,  the  grand  master,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  was  made 
hereditary  duke  of  East  Prussia,  under  Polish  supremacy ;  then 
the  sovereign  of  the  order  took  up  his  residence  at  Marienthal 
(1527))  ^°^  w**  received  a  member  of  the  circle  of  Frauconia. 

In  1792,  the  order  was  in  possession  of  the  grand  mastership 
of  Marienthal,  and  of  eleven  bailiwicks.  By  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  (1801),  it  lost  the  bailiwicks  of  Coblenz,  of  Altenbricsen, 
of  Lorraine,  and  a  part  of  those  of  Alsatia  and  Burgundy.  It 
received  as  an  indemnity  the  chapters,  abbeys  and  convents  of 
Vorarlberg  in  Austrian  Suabia,  and  all  the  disposable  convents 
of  the  dioceses  of  Augsburg  and  Constance,  except  those  of 
Brisgovia. 

Baden  took  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
December  3,  1805,  and,  afterwards,  during  the  various  changes 
which  succeeded,  they  were  variously  distributed.  Finally,  by 
virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  archduke  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  was  invested  with  the  grand  mastership  of  the 
order,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  receive  the  revenues  from  its  pos- 
sessions  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  in  Silesia. 
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Order  of  St-  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Malta,  of  which  the 
Grand- Priarate  m  in  Bohemia. 

The  grand  prior  of  this  order  obtained  in  1546,  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  and  a 
seat  and  voice  in  the  German  diet.  The  order  had  possessions 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hhitie,  comprehending  eleven  square  miles, 
coDtaining  19,800  inhabitants,  and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
143,000  florins.  In  exchange  for  these,  it  received,  in  1803,  the 
abbeys  of  St  Blaise,  Trudpert,  Schuttern,  St.  Peter,  and  Ten- 
Denbach,  and  their  dependencies,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
154,000  florins.  During  the  French  wars  the  order  met  with 
various  disasters,  which  led  to  its  suppression  in  several  states. 

At  present,  Austria  possesses  the  court  of  the  order  at  Frank- 
fort, and  holds  its  sovereignty ;  but  all  that  now  remains  to  it  in 
Germany,  is  the  grand  priorate  of  Bohemia,  and  same  comman- 
deries  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Prussian  Silesia. 

Other  Austrian  orders  are  those  of  Elixabeth-Theresa  and  of 
the  Starry  Croat.  There  is  a  medal  for  Military  virtue,  and  of 
Civil  honour,  a  cross  of  honour  in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  veterans. 

THE  BADEM  ORDERS  OF  K MIGHT HOOP. 

The  order  of  Military  merit  was  instituted  by  Duke  Charles 
Frederic,  April  4,  IBO7.  Its  members  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  to  each  of  which  appertain  pensions,  the  highest  of  400 
florins.     Generals  only  can  receive  the  grand  cross  of  this  order. 

The  order  of  the  Lion  of  Zaehringen  was  founded  by  Charles, 
grand  duke  of  Baden,  December  26,  1812,  the  btrth-day  ol'  his 
duchess  Stephanie,  to  commemorate  the  origin  of  the  dukes  of 
Zaehringen.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  order  of  Fidelity,  and  a 
cross  of  Military  Merit. 

BAVABIAU   ORDEBS    OF    KNIGHTHOOD. 

The  order  of  St.  Hubert  was  created  by  Girard  V,,  duke  of 
Berg,  in  1444,  to  commemorate  a  victory  which  be  had  obtained 
over  Aroaud  d'£gmont.  It  was  renewed  in  I709  by  the 
elector-palatine,  John  William.  Only  ruling  princes  and  their 
descendants  can  receive  the  cross  of  this  order. 
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The  order  of  St.  George.  The  crusading  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
Otho  III.  and  Eckard,  are  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  this 
order.  It  was  renewed  April  2i,  1729>  b;  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  in  honour  of  Religion,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  of 
St.  George.  Every  knight,  on  his  edmiasion,  takes  an  oath 
expressive  of  his  devotion  to  the  objects  of  the  order.  It  ia 
divided  into  three  classes,  and  has  ecclesiastical  members ;  vis., 
a  bishop,  deans  and  chaplains. 

The  Military  order  of  Maximilian  Joseph  was  instituted  by 
that  sovereign,  March  1,  1806,  when  the  royal  dignity  was 
established  in  Bavaria.  It  is  a  recompense  for  all  remarkable 
actions  in  the  public  service,  not  prescribed  by  ordinary  duty,  io 
which  talent,  presence  of  mind,  or  courage  is  displayed.  The 
chapter  of  the  order  examines  into  the  character  of  candidates, 
and  presents  them  to  the  king,  who  decides  on  their  admission. 
Pensions  and  various  privileges  are  attached  to  this  order,  which 
is  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  order  of  Civil  Merit  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  was  created 
by  the  same  sovereign,  to  reward  merit  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
state,  and  distinguished  patriotic  virtue.  It  is  divided  into  four 
classes ;  viz.,  twenty-four  grand  crosses,  not  including  those  who 
are  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Hubert,  forty  commanders,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  knights,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  persons 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver  medals.  He  who  has  received  the 
decorations  of  the  three  first  classes  obtains  the  privilege  of 
assuming  an  hereditary  title  of  nobility,  but  this  privilege  has 
lately  been  limited.  The  children  of  deceased  knights  receive  a 
pension  of  from  250  to  300  florins. 

The  order  of  St.  Clement  was  instituted  September  29, 1693, 
by  Joseph  Clement,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  was  renewed  in  1808 
by  Maximilian  Joseph.  Its  primitive  object  was  the  support  of 
religion,  and  the  defence  of  divine  honour ;  but  it  has  latterly 
been  conferred  as  a  reward  of  patriotic  virtues.  It  is  divided 
into  four  classes,  of  which  the  three  first  are  composed  of  nobles 
exclusively ;  into  the  last,  that  of  honorary  knights,  men  of 
merit  of  all  classes  are  admitted,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
religion. 
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The  Royal  order  of  Louta  was  founded  by  King  Louis  I,,  for 
those  officials  who  have  passed  6fty  years,  satisfactorily  to  the 
goveratneDt,  in  the  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  service  of  the 
state,  or  in  that  of  the  court. 

The  order  of  Theresa  was  instituted  December  1 2, 1^,  by 
Theresa,  queen  of  Bavaria.  It  is  intended  for  the  daughters  of 
noble  families,  in  reduced  circumstances,  and,  with  it,  is  con- 
ferred a  pension  of  300  florins.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  order 
ofElixabeth,  founded  in  1766. 

BRUNSWICK   OUDEKS    OF    KMlGHTMOOn. 

The  order  of  Henry  the  Lion  was  instituted  April  35,  1835, 
by  Duke  William,  to  reward  civil  and  military  merit,  and 
eminence  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  divided  into  four  classes. 
A  cross  of  merit  is  also  attached  to  this  order. 

A  Cross  of  distinction  for  Military  services  was  decreed  April 
1,1833. 

HAKOVKDIAN    ORDERS    OF    KMIQHTHOOD. 

The  order  of  the  Guelph  was  instituted  by  the  Prince-Begent, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  August  12,  1815,  to  commemorate  the 
epoch  when  Hanover  was  liberated  from  the  French  domination 
and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  grand  cross  is  only  conferred  on  persons  of  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-generals,  and  for  services  rendered  on  occasions  when 
ihey  acted  on  their  own  authority.  The  dignity  of  commander 
is  granted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  But  no  rank  is  specified 
for  the  candidates  for  the  knighthood  of  this  order.  The  sove- 
reign of  this  order  is  the  king  of  Hanover. 

OXDBR8    OF    KNIGHIUOOD   OF    THE    SLZCTORATK    OF    HESSK. 

The  order  of  the  Golden  Lion  wm  instituted  August  14, 1770> 
by  the  landgrave  Frederic  II.  It  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  is  conferred  as  a  reward  for  distinction  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  of  the  state. 

The  order  of  the  Iron  Helmet,  created  March  14,  1814,  cor- 
responds  to  the  Prussian  order  of  the  Iron  Cross.  There  ue,  also, 
an  order  of  Military  Merit  and  a  cross  of  Merit. 
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ORDERS    OF    KNIGHTHOOD   OF    THE    GRAND    DDCRY   OF    HKSSR. 


The  order  of  Louis  was  instituted  by  the  grand  duke  Louis, 
August  25,  I8O7.  It  is  divided  into  five  classes.  The  grand 
cross  is  only  conferred  on  princes,  or  persons  with  the  title  of 
Excellency. 

A  mark  of  honour  for  MiHtary  Service  was  established 
December  26, 1823. 

FRDSSIAN   ORDERS  OP   KMIGHTHOOD. 

The  lyrder  of  the  Black  Eagle  was  founded  by  Frederic  III., 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  January  18,  I70I,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  crowned  king  of  Prussia.  In  1835,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  eleven  knights  of  this  order,  of  whom  eleven  were  princes  of 
the  royal  family ;  fifty-four  foreign  sovereigns  and  princes ; 
fifteen  Prussian  knights;  and  thirty-one  foreigners. 

The  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  was  formerly  called  the  order  of 
Concord,  and  received  its  present  name  in  1734-  It  was  reformed 
by  the  margrave  of  Baireuth-Culmbach  in  1777>  *"d  by  him 
transmitted  to  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  in  1791.  Its  knights 
rank  next  to  those  of  the  Black  Kagle.     It  is  divided  into  three 

The  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  instituted  by  Frederic  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  conferred  on  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Liberation-War. 

There  are,  also,  a  Prussian  order  of  Merit,  an  order  of  St.  John, 
andof  Louisa.  A  decoration  of  Merit  for  having  saved  a  fellow- 
creature  from  danger,  was  instituted  February  1, 1835. 

SAXON    ORDERS   OF    KNIGHTHOOD. 

The  Military  order  of  St.  Henry  was  instituted  by  Augustus 
III.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  October  7, 17^>  ** 
a  recompense  for  brilliant  military  exploits.  It  is  divided  into 
three  classes. 

The  order  of  CivH  Merit  was  created  by  Frederic  Augustus, 
June  7, 1815,  on  his  return  to  Saxony.  It  is  conferred  on  thote 
who  arc  distinguished  for  patriotic  merit,  and  on  foreigners  who 
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have  earoed  the  gratitude  of  Saxony.     It  is  divided  into  four 


There  are,  also,  an  order  of  the  Crown  of  Sfwony,  and  a  medal 
of  Military  merit 

la  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  there  is  an  order  of  Vigilance, 
aod  ia  those  of  Saxe  Gotha,  Saxe  Altenburg,  and  Saxe  Meinin- 
gen,  a  ducal  order  of  the  Emeatinian  line. 

WUKTEHBEaC   OKDERS    OF    KtllCHTHOOD. 

The  order  of  Military  merit  was  created  February  11, 1759, 
by  Charles  Eugene,  as  a  recompenge  for  those  officers  who  had 
distiDguiBbed  tbeniselveB  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  re- 
newed in  1799,  by  Frederic  I.,  and  totally  reformed  in  1806.  It 
is  now  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  order  of  Civil  merit,  with  which  is  now  united  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Eagle,  was  instituted  by  King  Frederic,  November 
6,  1806.  It  is  divided  into  three  classes.  Every  councillor  can 
claim  it,  who  has  served  with  zeal  during  twenty-four  years ; 
personal  nobility  is  conferred  with  it.  This  order  is,  at  present, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Wurtentberg. 

There  are,  also,  an  order  of  Frederic,  and  a  medal  of  Ciml 
Merit  in  gold  and  stiver. 

Since  the  deidre  of  distincUon  ia  inherent  in  mankind,  and  has 
been  the  source  of  many  of  the  greatest  actions  and  works  which 
have  embeHished  and  benefited  society,  we  cannot  join  with  those 
who  profess  to  depreciate  such  rewards.  When  profusely  dis- 
tributed, they  lose,  of  course,  a  portion  of  their  value ;  but  there 
are  many  individuals  who  do  not  desire  money,  and  who  require 
some  such  stimulus  as  an  incentive  to  exertion. 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION 
OF  OEBHANT. 

NoTHiMG  appears  more  easy,  at  first  sight,  than  to  deliver  an 
oracular  sentence  on  the  morality,  the  refinement,  the  hospitality, 
and  the  disposition  of  various  countries  and  cities;  a  visit  of  a 
few  weeks  suffices  with  some  to  afford  the  requisite  data,  anti 
others  seat  themselves  on  the  tripod  after  a  casual  intercourse 
with  four  or  five  natives,  or  supported  by  the  experience  of  a  few 
adventures  at  an  inn.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  safe  road 
to  experience  on  this  head  lies  in  the  domain  of  Statistics;  it 
is  only  by  a  large  comparison  of  facta,  published  by  the 
respective  local  authorities,  that  an  approximation  to  the  truth 
can  be  attained ;  and  I  refer  with  far  more  confidence  to  such 
documents  scattered  throughout  this  volume,  than  to  the  follow- 
ing personal  impressions. 

To  deliver  a  correct  opinion  on  the  political  condition  and  sen- 
timents of  any  given  country  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
that  can  be  attempted;  which  any  one  will  admit  who  observes 
the  diversity  of  sentences  pronounced  respecting  the  tendencies 
of  his  own  countrymen.  We  find,  in  fact,  in  every  nation,  that 
society  is  divided  into  four  or  five  political  classes,  each  of  which 
supposes  itself  to  be  infallible,  and  the  traveller  is  generally  con- 
verted to  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  which 
he  happens  to  have  been  thrown  by  accident,  by  his  position 
in  life,  or  by  his  previous  tastes.  One  party  is  for  rudely  push- 
ing forwards,  another  is  disposed  to  progress  cautiously,  a  third 
is  willing  to  stand  still,  and  a  fourth  entertains  an  Epicurean 
carelessness  as  to  every  movement,  except  that  which  may  inter- 
fere with  his  own  amusements  or  pursuits.  I  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  sketch  out  the  general  outline  of  political  views  and  of 
social  life  in  Germany,  but  with  tittle  hope  of  success,  and  with 
no  expectation  of  satisfying  all  judges. 
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Tlie  complaint  is  fiometimea  heard  in  Gennany,  that  it  does 
not  fonn  one  great  empire;  that  it  is  so  much  subdivided 
as  to  lose  the  importance  and  consideration,  which  ought  to 
attach  to  so  many  miUions  of  people;  and  some  look  forward 
with  eager  anticipation,  to  the  period  when  this  wish  may  be 
consummated.  Others  more  soberly  confine  their  views  to  the 
possible  formation  of  two  great  states  out  of  the  numerous 
elements,  of  which  Austria  and  Prussia  might  form  the  centres. 
But  it  is  difEcult  to  foresee  all  the  good  which  is  imagined  by 
speculators,  as  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  centralisation  of 
dominion.  The  manufacturers  of  Germany  are  already  boldly 
competing  with  those  of  England  and  France;  its  mantimc 
relations  are  not  capable  of  any  very  considerable  extension, 
because  nature  has  stinted  sea-ports  to  it.  As  far  as  political  and 
military  weight  can  go,  Germany  has  earned  for  itself  a  digni6ed 
prf^nderance.  What  more  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  desired 
fuHon  of  states  P  Is  a  larger  portion  of  freedom,  more  pro- 
sperity, more  happiness,  descried  in  the  visionary  distance? 
There  are  some  advantages  which  a  native  of  Germany  possesses 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  European.  One  of  these  con- 
dfits  in  the  greater  number  of  employments  which  lie  open  to  his 
ambitiou  and  his  talents.  All  the  numerous  German  states  afford 
existence  to  their  own  respective  cabinet  ministers,  envoys,  generals, 
dignitaries,  and  civil  officers,  of  various  denominations.  In  some 
situations,  which  only  a  single  individual  fills  in  England  and 
France,  perhaps  twenty  individuals  are  installed  throughout 
Germany.  England  sends  only  one  minister  to  France,  while 
Germany  sends  about  thirteen ;  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  several  other  functions*.  In  short,  a  German  enjoys  several 
chances  of  obtaining  an  honourable  post  for  the  exercise  of  his 
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talraU  or  induitry,  where  the  Engliahman  and  Frenchman  have 
oaly  a  ungle  ticltet  in  the  lottsry  of  life.  The  uune  advaDtage  is 
extended  to  the  Germani  who  cultivate  literature  and  science. 
In  the  British  Islands,  we  have,  perhaps,  five  univ^^tiea  whk^ 
correspond  in  character  to  the  thirty  German  universities ;  add  to 
this,  that  a  German  university  contains  usually  about  twics  the 
number  of  professors,  who  are  included  in  the  En^ah  ones. 
But  the  German  states  also  display  innumerable  cdleges,  gjrmna- 
slums,  and  lyceums,  not  to  be  found  in  any  simiUr  proportioti 
among  ourselves,  and  each  marshalling  its  own  peculiar  array  of 
professors,  curators,  librarians,  and  other  such  officers. 

There  are  hundreds  among  us  capable  of  filling  suidt  situa- 
tions, with  distinction  to  themselves,  and  with  benefit  to  tb« 
public  i  but  they  have  no  opportunities  of  obtaining  such  fiivour- 
able  positions,  and  they  linger  in  <^iscurity,  scHoetimes  in  involun- 
tary idleness.  Some,  indeed,  may  profess  to  despise  such  honour* 
— and  the  theory  of  indifference  is  very  convenient;  but  if  wa 
xeffod  life  with  a  practical  eye,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
opportunity  of  earning  fame  and  employment,  is  both  eneou> 
raging  to  individuals,  and  profitable  to  the  public.  A  much 
smaller  income  suffices,  where  the  station  yield*  some  dignity — 
and  no  one  ever  despised  the  respect  of  those  au<Mig  whom  he 
lives,  but  the  man  who  was  unable  to  attain  it 

Let  us  examine  another  benefit  which  the  minute  division  of 
Germany  into  independent  states,  confers  on  the  German  public 
Every  aovereign,  however  low  in  the  scale,  is  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish and  embellish  his  territory;  accordingly,  he  forms 
museums  of  antiquities,  and  of  natural  history;  he  odlects 
large  public  libraries;  he  creates  academies  for  the  fine  arts;  he 
plans  extensive  gardens,  and  other  places  of  recreation  for  his 
subjects.  And  thus,  for  one  such  establishment  in  England  and 
France,  we  shall  find  about  twenty  in  Germany'— of  all  which, 
the  public  partake  most  freely.  The  inhabitant  of  a  great  pro- 
vincial town  in  England  or  France,  must  travel  to  London  or 
Paris  in  search  of  such  objects ;  but  (he  citizen  of  Munich,  or  of 
Dresdai,  is  not  obliged  to  wander  to  Berlin  or  Vienna*  in  pursuit 
of  that  which  lies  near  his  own  door. 
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Examples  of  this  sort  might  be  drawn  without  end.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  in  what  respect  Stuttgard  diflers  from  Newcastle, 
ot  Weimar  from  Narbonne,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
comparisons.  Many  persons  will  reply,  that  in  order  to  purchase 
such  privileges,  the  poorer  classes  suffer,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
middle  and  higher  ones,  and  that  taxation  presses  heavily,  in 
order  to  bring  about  such  results.  But  on  personal  examination, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  peasantry  and  artisans  of  Oermany,  are 
not  less  happy  than  the  corresponding  ranks  in  the  greater  states 
of  Europe,  although  their  wants  and  enjoyments  may  difi^r  in 
quality ;  nor  can  it  be  with  truth  asserted,  that  the  German  is 
more  heavily  taxed,  in  proportion,  than  other  Europeans. 

Such  remarks  will  not  he  midnterpreted  into  an  attempt  to 
maintain  that  Germany  is  the  most  fortunate  country  in  Europe, 
and  to  undervalue  that  which  is  excellent  among  ourselvei,  and 
our  neighbours.  I  trust  that  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  depredate  our  own  father-land ;  indeed,  on  account  erf  a 
former  work  on  Medical  Statiatiee,  I  have  been  taxed  with 
undue  partiality  towards  our  own  country.  My  only  object  is  to 
state  with  candour,  the  advantages  which  flow  from  that  which 
many  are  disposed  to  call  an  evil  source — namely,  the  partition  of 
one  great  country  into  several  kingdoms. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  Bubdivision  of  the  great  Cterman 
fiunily  does  not  tend  to  induce  mutual  affection  among  all  its  com- 
ponent members;  the  innate  love  of  country,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  gifts  of  our  nature,  becomes  diluted,  and  sometimes  entirely 
evaporates.  A  German  is  sometimes  heard  to  wish,  that  Fortune 
had  created  him  the  native  of  some  other  more  compact  country; 
and  thus  he  becomes  an  excellent  colonist,  an  accommodating 
traveller,  and  readily  foists  in  new  lands,  the  usages  of  the 
old  home ;  in  short,  he  is  too  pliant,  too  diffusive. 

The  expenditure  attendant  on  so  many  courts,  is  one  of  the 
arguments  which  is  sometimes  adduced  against  them — hut  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  paternal  and  unrestrioted  welcome  which 
invites  the  people  to  a  participation  in  the  enjoyments  which  are 
thug  obtained.  Every  palace,  gallery,  garden,  and  park  is  open ; 
the  money  which  is  received  from  the  subject,  is  retunied  to  him 
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in  a  coonderable  degree,  in  the  form  of  mental  snd  bodily  amuse- 
ment ;  and  assuredly,  few  private  individuals  in  other  countriea, 
however  wealthy,  are  in  the  habit  of  emulating  the  German 
sovereigns  in  this  respect 

In  countries,  indeed,  which  have  long  been  subjected  to  an 
absolute  rule,  or  to  a  government  approaching  to  absolutisro,  we 
find  that  much  more  pains  are  talcen  to  provide  amusements  for 
the  lower  chuses,  than  among  limited  monarchies  and  republics. 
The  reasons  are  obvious, — but,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  resulu 
are  visible  in  every  part  of  Germany,  where  the  most  abundant 
means  of  recreation  are  brought  into  action  for  the  use  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  gardens,  nor  to  collect  parties  of 
friends  at  their  own  houses,  nor  to  purchase  tickete  for  spectacles 
and  concerts.  Another  feature  equally  pleasing  and  usually  pro- 
minent in  such  countries,  is,  a  gracious  and  cordial  familiarity 
prevailing  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  This  friendly 
intercourse  is  owing,  indeed,  to  the  extreme  dependance  of  the 
lower  upon  the  higher,  which  renders  the  kindness  safe  and  un- 
abused ;  and  another  cause  lies  in  the  ubiquity  and  strength  of 
the  police,  which  is  ever  awake  and  present  to  prevent  miscon- 
duct. Madame  de  Genlis,  in  this  spirit,  contrasts  the  rural  fetes 
which  were  so  frequent  in  France  before  the  first  revolution, — at 
which  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  village  danced  freely  among  their 
rustic  guests,— with  the  absence  of  all  such  intimacy  which  she 
found  to  prevail  in  France  under  a  representative  government 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  in  enumerating  such  agreeable  pecu> 
liarities,  to  prefer  a  gilded  and  tinkling  despotism,  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  free  citizens ;  but  the  truth  must  still  be  told.  Every 
form  of  human  affairs  has  its  bright  and  its  gloomy  aspect;  we 
cannot  unite  in  any  one  system,  all  imaginable  blessings;  but 
those  who  have  not  gained  one  prize,  may  at  least  be  consoled 
with  the  possession  of  another.  In  proportion  as  free  institutions 
advance,  men  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  separate  themselves 
into  smalt  knots,  to  insulate  themselves  from  the  mass;  there  is 
leas  familiarity  between  various  classes;  a  deure  to  seek  enjoyment 
in  one's  own  room,  in  one's  own  circle,  arises,  instead  of  blending 
with  an  unlimited  public,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  support,  protec- 
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tioo,  and  exhilaration.  Happy  and  wise  are  those  who,  blest 
with  a  birthright  of  free  institutions,  can  still  seek  to  make  those 
around  them  happy,  instead  of  confining  their  solicitude  to  their 
own  immediate  group  or  coterie. 

Let  us  borrow  from  Germany  a  little  more  of  this  frank  and 
courteous  deportment  towards  those  who  happen  to  be  bom  a 
few  degrees  lower  than  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  wealtli,  rank,  or 
education.  The  grand  remedy  for  mcwt  of  the  evils  of  England 
must  be  sought  in  a  more  intimate  approximation  of  the  different 
grades  of  society ;  it  is  not  money  which  is  needed,  that  is  every- 
where throughout  England  most  liberally  dispensed ;  but  a  little 
more  communication,  less  dread  of  contaminution  from  impure 
mixture,  a  softening  of  asperities  of  manner,  a  greater  readiness 
to  greet,— these  are  the  bands  which  alone  are  wanting  to  unite 
more  firmly  all  the  various  members  of  our  great  community. 
Is  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  or  of  a  country  gentleman,  or  of  a 
banker,  or  of  a  barrister,  less  modest,  less  feminine,  less  graceful, 
because  she  occasionally  stands  next  in  the  public  ball  to  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman  ?  Is  the  cottage  only  to  be 
entered  on  the  eve  of  an  election  P  No  man  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  piece  of  lumber,  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  stop-gap,  or  as 
a  barrier  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside 
as  useless  until  the  next  year  of  need.  These  remarks,  which  to 
some  will  appear  coarse  and  ill-timed,  proceed  from  one  who,  in 
all  humility,  would  not  only  preserve  all  that  is  precious  among 
ourselves,  but  who  would  gladly  revive  much  that  once  prevaUed, 
but  which  now  appears  to  be  losing  ground. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  positive  amount  or  degree  of 
political  discontent  in  Germany,  because  its  voice  is  in  some  states 
almost  entirely  suppressed,  and  in  some  others  only  escapes  in  a 
whisper,  or  in  an  obscure  murmur.  Few  travellers,  I  believe, 
will  affirm  that  there  is  as  much  actual  discontent  in  Germany, 
as  in  France,  although  France  has  made  a  large  stride  on  the 
road  to  freedom.  Most  philosophers  have  deemed  that  in  Eng- 
land we  have  attained  all  the  liberty  which  can  be  reasonably 
enjoyed ;  yet,  here  also,  there  is  no  paucity  of  gnraiblers.  In 
England  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
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grievance,  becBuse  different  parties  entertain  totally  oppoate 
opinions;  but  in  Germany,  we  believe  that  the  most  generally 
lamented  evils  are,  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  the  impediments 
to  locomotion  from  the  passport  system,  the  excessive  spirit  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  the  dictation  of  the 
Diet  to  the  smaller  states  through  the  influence  of  the  greater 
ones.  In  Germany,  much  of  our  own  prosperity  is  attributed  to 
the  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  while  many 
among  ourselves  are  perpetually  invoking  it  to  centralise,  to  un< 
dertake  national  education,  and  to  stretch  out  its  hand  in  every 
direction.  The  excessive  propensity  to  reduce  the  most  trifling 
facts  to  writing,  to  accumulate  masses  of  useless  documents,  to 
register  that  which  deserves  to  be  forgotten,  to  multiply  verbose 
forms  of  oflice,  to  transmit  papers  through  a  multitude  of  hands 
without  receiving  any  improvement  on  their  passage,  is  also  one 
of  the  most  prominent  themes  of  complaint  in  Germany.  In 
Bavaria,  the  ministry  of  war  got  rid  of  seventy  thousand  state- 
ments in  one  year,  which  had  been  slumbering  in  its  portfolios. 
In  Prussia,  the  most  trifling  judicial  matter,  whose  solution 
depends  on  a  higher  court,  passes  through  the  hands  of  Ibrty- 
eight  persons,  before  the  parties  interested  receive  any  notice  or 
summons.     (Schon,  p.  223.) 

Among  the  national  peculiarities,  the  excessive  addiction  to 
amokit^  has  been  reproached,  but  unreasonably.  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  in  every  class  of  society,  some  mode  of  obtaining 
solace  or  rdaxalion  after  fatigue  or  toil,  some  excitement  or 
stimulant,  is  resorted  to,  and  happy  are  those  who  have  recourse 
to  an  amusement  so  comparatively  innocent.  It  is  certain  that 
this  habit  disposes  the  mind  to  serenity,  to  a  mild  repose,  to  con- 
tentment, and  to  cheerfulness ;  a  smoking  community  is  never  a 
riotous,  nor  a  pugnacious,  nor  a  brawling  one;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  anywhere  a  pc^ulaoe  more  good-tempered, 
peaceful,  and  inoffensive,  than  that  of  Germany.  At  all  eventi^ 
such  an  amusement  will  be  preferred  to  the  glass  of  spirits  cao' 
tinually  repeated  during  the  day,  and  too  frequently  closing  tt  in 
bloodshed, — or  conducting  gradually  its  victim  to  a  premalure 
gtKVB,—ix  to  the  living  tomb  of  character,  industry,  and  decency. 
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We  ought  not  to  be  too  futidioua  towardi  the  iniwcent  ainuBe- 
ments  of  otben,  and  etpedally  of  the  peasant  and  tbe  artisan 
when  they  only  entrench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  organ  of 
smell.  Tbe  Gennan  laboura*,  seated  at  a  table  in  a  public 
garden,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  listraing  to  excellent  music, 
and  surrounded  by  his  family,  is  no  mean  spectacle  of  human 
bsppiness  and  respectability  *. 

It  has  long  been  thought,  both  by  Enghshmen  and  by 
fordgnera,  that  no  country  presents  so  many  specimens  of  origio 
nality  of  character,  of  various  tastes  and  habits,  <rf  eccentricity 
ID  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  as  England.  Whatever  may 
have  once  been  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  dis- 
tinction no  longer  belongs  pre-eminently  to  England,  but  that 
the  palm,  in  this  respect,  must  be  assigned  to  Germany.  It  is 
possible  that  Germany  may  at  presait  resemble,  in  some  features^ 
the  aspect  which  our  country,  perhaps,  presented  a  century  aga 
But  in  England,  we  perceive,  in  our  own  time,  a  tendency  rather 
to  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  standard  in  dress,  in  deportment, 
in  habits  of  life,  and  in  amusements:  instead  of  studying  to 
please  themselves,  most  persons  among  us  appear  to  strive  after 
the  attainment  of  a  tame  uniformitj/.  As  soon  as  any  fashion  or 
taste  becomes  once  known  in  England,  it  rapidly  circulates 
through  the  extremitiea  of  the  kingdom ;  even  in  dinners,  in 
furniture,  in  phrases,  each  seems  to  sacrifice  the  individual  on  the 
altar  of  the  community.  The  prejudices  and  opinions  of  our 
neighbours  are  studied  and  dreaded ;  the  voice  of  the  world  is 
alone  heard,  and  equally  in  public  and  in  private  becomes  the 
r^ulator  of  our  daily  movements.  The  circumstance  is  probably 
mainly  owing  to  the  rapid  and  constant  communication  which 
occurs  between  all  parts  €^  our  country,  and  forms  ui  into  one 
large  family;  the  general  disponUon  is  thus  to  look  upwards 
and  around,   instead  of  to  turn  inwardly.      When  an  English 

■  The  tutntnal  lue  of  the  Oerman  pewuit  i»  extramelj  modente  i  ft  u  ohiefl^ 
eooipciaed  of  m  black  hetivj  bntd,  omull;  tjo, — with  vegetabiM,  and  Uie  prodaee 
of  tha  d>lT7t  th«  retonuto  the  Foot  L»w  Comml^'niMa  add,  "iMat  onea  or 
twiM  a  ureeli  j"  but  meal  u  a  ran  Inxniy  in  mtay  rural  dutricta ; — a  little  weak 
iiiilk>ooffee  ia  higbl}'  prized.  I  beliere  that  the  PruMUn  prlvato  wldiv  has  a 
ddy  rattan  of  half  a  poimd  of  most. 
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phyNcian  vitdted  the  German  phrenologist.  Gall,  at  Paris,  he  found 
him  in  an  apartment  tenanted  by  innumerable  birds;  Gall  said 
to  him  with  a  smile,  "  You  would  be  afraid  of  doing  this  in 
England."  The  Germans,  in  short,  are  leas  the  slaves  of  fo^ioo 
and  of  exclusive  tastes,  than  probably  any  other  great  European 
peoji^e;  each  considers  his  own  means  and  inclinations,  and  pur- 
sues them  without  deference  to  others,  and  also  without  ofieoce : 
DO  one  atarea  in  Germany  at  a  deakabilie,  no  one  is  surprised  at 
an  uncouth  coat ;  no  one  paragraphs  his  follies,  parties,  furniture, 
or  writings,  in  the  newspaper ;  but  an  unpretending  independence 
of  character  passes  current  and  unnoticed. 

Since  nowhere  in  the  world  exist  such  ample  and  easily  acces- 
sible institutions  for  education  as  in  Grermany,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire  into  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  wdl- 
being  of  society.  There  is  no  science,  and  there  are  very  few 
arts,  which  may  not  there  most  easily  and  very  cheaply  be  studied 
by  all  who  are  desirous;  the  means  of  a  decent  education  are 
open  to  all,— are  almost  forced  upon  all;  and  the  facilities  of 
acquiring  a  most  complete  education  are  denied  to  none.  What, 
then,  are  the  fruits  which  this  deeply-rooted  and  widely-spreading 
tree  are  found  to  produce!  The  answer  is  most  difficult;  we 
are  anxious  to  afford  it  impartially.  It  lies  in  a  simple  fact, 
which  is  too  often  excluded  from  the  argument  of  educatioo; 
whatsoever  education  may  be  given  to  m«okind>  ooe  half  of  the 
number  who  naniiaally  receive  it  will  scarcely  be  found  to  have 
derived  much  .permanent  and  6nal  advantage  from  it,  or  to  retain 
much  in  their  memory.  Lecture>rooms  may  be  opened  gratui- 
tously, books  may  be  accumulated,  but  early  impressions,  acci- 
dents, indolence,  and  bad  dispositions  will  defeat  our  expectadons. 
It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but  it  must  be  told.  Although  a  small 
knot  of  individuals  in  Germany  is  more  learned  than  a  similar 
number  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  who  create  and  devour 
more  books  than  any  others,  yet  it  will  hardly  be  asserted,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  German  nation  are  more  virtuous,  more  wise,  more 
agreeable,  more  temperate  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  more  useful 
in  their  generation,  than  the  corresponding  mass  of  some  other 
European  communities,  which  possess  the  opportunities  of  mental 
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intprovemeDt  in  a  more  limited  extent.  It  is  one  thing  to  leam, 
and  another  to  retain  and  to  practise;  when  the  Btudioua  and  the 
practical  combine  in  the  same  individual,  then  alone  is  the  higher 
character  of  man  developed ; — but  such  an  union  occurs  rarely 
any  where,  and  not  often  in  Germany.  We  admit  with  pleasure 
one  distinguished  result  of  education  in  Germany, — the  respect 
which  is  paid  to  the  literary  and  scientific  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tioo,  with  regard  to  mental  cultivation,  conducts  there  more  fre. 
quently  to  a  refined  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  or  to  a  barren  erudition, 
tlian  to  those  pursuits  which  have  for  their  aim  the  general 
improvement  of  humanity.  The  German  will  reply,  that  his 
ezclusiun  from  active  political  life  is  the  source;  but  a  wide  field 
is  still  open  for  all  the  best  energies  of  his  nature,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Christian  character,  and  one  in  which  there  are  fewer 
competitors,  and  a  surer  recompense,  than  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  or  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Unsettled  principles 
of  action  are  too  of^en  his  blemish. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  essential  defect  in  the  system  of 
German  university  education,  is  the  absence  of  a  good  pervading 
instruction  in  religion ;  it  is  true  that  there  are  numerous  theolo- 
fpcal  courses  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  students  destined  for  the 
diurch,  but  these  do  not  reach  the  mass  of  other  pupils:  they 
do  not  necessarily  participate  in  this  first  and  last  requisite  of  an 
dlevated  education  *.  Every  science  is  copiously  taught,  is  almost 
overtaught,  except  that  master-science  which  alone  teaches  us 
rightly  to  apply  all  the  rest,  without  which  all  the  rest  are  com- 
paratively valueless,  and  which,  if  not  sown  in  the  earlier  years 
of  our  existence,  will  seldom  find  a  fertile  soil.  We  have  alluded 
to  this  subject  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  religious  state  of 
Germany. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  every  situation  depends 

'  The  Etadent  who  ■ttendi  s  Oeimui  university  is  not  compelled,  u  Utterlj'  ti 
Oxford  and  Cwnbridge,  to  study  the  history,  erideDces,  uid  text  of  the  Christiao 
idigkni,  'imleaB  he  U  destined  for  tin  church.  Hue  is  the  moat  important  im- 
praTement  that  hsa  been  ever  nude  in  scademicnl  education;  its  results  ue 
alrekdj  visble  In  the  univettnties  themselves  and  In  tb«  chanoter  of  the  pcesent 
and  riring  gOHmticai. 
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upoD  the  example  «hich  is  pUced  before  her,  and  on  the  treM- 
tnent  which  she  experiences  from  the  stronger  portion  of  the 
comniunity;  and  nowhere  is  this  truth  more  pslpabLe  than  in 
Oermmy.  There  the  temperament  of  woman  is  cast  in  a  ba|^y 
mould ;  gentle,  kind,  unambitious,  unaffected,  she  is  less  intent 
upon  adorning  herself,  than  on  administering  to  the  happioess  of 
those  around  her;  she  is  fenced  round  with  few  artificial  re* 
straints;  and  nowhere  is  the  natural  woman  more  distinctly 
discernible  beneath  the  social  crust  But  her  feelings  are  warm, 
her  taste  for  pleasure  is  lively;  she  continually  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  the  song,  and  of  the  dance;  in  society  she  often 
meets  with  too  much  laxity  of  opinion  and  usage ;  and  ho- 
full  and  confiding  heart  requires  a  helpmate  on  whom  to  lean 
through  life.  When  this  support  is  granted  to  hw,  she  generally 
exhibits  all  the  domestic  virtues  in  their  vernal  bloom.  When 
transplanted  to  a  strange  soil,  she  usually  reflects  honour  on  the 
country  which  gave  her  birth,  not  less  by  the  numerous  taiaar 
accomplishments  which  embellish  our  present  existence,  than  by 
the  habits  which  prepare  us  for  a  future  one. 

It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  the  facility  of 
obtaining  divorces  in  the  Protestant  states,  and  the  large  propor* 
tion  of  natural  children,  are  the  wealt  side  of  German  morality: 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  on  the  female  inhabi- 
tants that  the  blame  is  to  be  balanced. 

The  Germans  are  not  so  domestic  a  people  as  the  English,  yet, 
perhaps,  more  so  than  the  French.  The  taste  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  carries  them  incessantly  to  public  gardens,  oofee- 
houses,  the  table  d^Ste,  and  the  theatre.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  every  town  are  one,  two,  three,  or  more  public  gardens,  io 
which  a  good  band  of  music  is  stationed  at  the  hours  of  reaort ; 
some  parties  promenade,  in  a  few  even  dancing  is  practised,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  visitors  seat  themselves  in  the  open  air, 
consuming  ices,  coffee  and  beer,  the  women  often  knitting,  the 
men  usually  engaged  in  smoking.  The  musicians  send  one  of 
their  number  round  to  the  company,  who  collects,  on  a  sheet  of 
music,  a  few  pence  from  the  liberal.  The  theatre  is  a  universal 
amusement,  and  a  constant  theme  of  criticism  and  convcTsadcm. 
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A  large  portion  of  the  male  population  dine  daily  at  the  table 
d'hote,  not  long  after  mid-day,  and  here  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  is  dissipated.  The  higher  orders,  in  addition  to  the 
theatre,  derire  one  of  their  chief  grati6cations  from  a  summer  visit 
to  some  mineral  spring,  and  here  they  live  altogether  in  a  family 
manner ;  entire  families  at  these  baths  dine  and  sup,  and  even 
breakfast,  in  public.  In  the  emaller  towns,  the  men  of  learning 
confine  themselves  unintennittingly  to  their  cabinets,  and  it  is  in 
such  scenes  that  the  real  learned  German  is  most  in  his  element; 
an  individual  almost  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  his  European 
colleagues,  in  the  intenseness  of  his  studies,  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
quirements, and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  The  cosmopolitan 
man  of  learning,  who  understands  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, and  some  of  the  oriental  ones,  nho  is  conversant  with 
almost  every  science,  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  found,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  Germany :  he  differs  from  most  other  specimens  of 
the  same  class,  not  only  in  his  attainments,  but  in  his  scrupulous 
exactitude,  in  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  he  weighs 
evidence,  and  records  every  minute  shade  of  fact,  and  also  in  hu 
impartiality,  and  in  that  genial  love  for  his  calling  which  enables 
him  to  disregard  pecuniary  profit,  and  confines  bis  anxiety  to  the 
noble  ambition  of  instructing  hu  brethren,  of  conciliating  the  suf- 
frages of  the  wise,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  posthumous 
fame,  which,  alas !  is  too  rarely  completed  into  a  lasting  edifice. 
Those  who  are  in  search  of  precise,  faithful  and  extended  collec- 
tioDB  of  facts,  which  omit  nothing,  and  trace  every  thing  to  its 
source,  must  turn  exclusively  to  the  literature  of  this  country, 
which,  indeed,  forms  a  vast  and  inexhaustible  mine,  in  which  the 
patient  German  collects  the  native  ore,  while  more  careless  or 
more  idle  labourers  from  other  countries  too  frequently  carry  off 
the  precious  metal,  without  always  acknowledging  the  friendly 
hand  which  has  worked  and  which  continues  to  worlt  during 
night  and  day. 

Frankness,  honesty,  simplicity  and  diffidence,  are  original  cha- 
racteristics of  the  national  character,  sometimes  disappearing  on 
the  Aontiera,  but  strongly  marked  in  the  centre,  and  alwve  all 
conspicuous  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  the  rural  districtS4 
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Modesty  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  German  character,  whjcA 
appears,  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree  innate  in  all  the  great  Tamilj 
diffused  from  this  stock  throughout  the  North  of  Europe.  It  is 
only  in  the  Germanic  family,  in  which  our  own  race  is  of  course 
included,  that  the  characteristic  of  diffidence  is  to  be  usually  seen, 
which  manifests  itself  under  various  fonns,  but  espedally  in  a 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  in  a  distrust  of  one^s  own  power 
of  pleasing,  and  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  conciliate  and  to 
accommodate.  It  would  be  invidious  to  pursue  this  topic  into 
the  various  national  comparisons  which  it  is  capable  of  suggesting. 
In  the  countries  in  which  this  trait  is  not  part  of  the  national 
character,  it  is  too  often  midnterpreted  into  pride  and  arn^ance, 
of  which  it  is  the  very  antipodes. 

The  natural  modesty  of  the  German  character  often  falls  into  a 
painful  and  unworthy  extreme,  when  it  undervalues  all  that 
belongs  to  its  own  soil,  and  exaggerates  the  merits  and  beauties 
of  other  scenes.  No  country,  perhaps,  presents  a  greater  variety 
of  interesting  objects  of  nature  and  art,  but  instead  of  appreci- 
ating  that  which  belongs  to  himself,  the  German  too  frequently 
indulges  in  a  vague  and  meretricious  rapture,  inspired  by  remi- 
niscences or  visions  of  other  regions*.  Schiller  finely,  but  in  a 
desponding  and  too  timid  mood,  touches  on  this  chord  of  his 
countrymen,  and  tries  to  awaken  it  to  a  more  genial  tone.  Hu 
ode  is  too  instructive  to  be  curtailed. 

■  Thii  lelf-abttriiig  ipith,  to  MiwUntly  incnlckted  by  oai  HMTmly  Tcacber  en 
tha  indiTidual  nun,  is  no  longer  »  virtue  when  it  tends  to  depreaa  the  tialimal 
■pint ;  »  nuD  should,  if  poMible,  be  proud  of  hii  country,  dthongh  arropaca 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  himaelt  The  preference  of  French  literature  and  manners 
■o  long  exhibited  by  the  nilen  mnd  nobility  of  former  generationa  in  Germany, 
deadened  that  wano  and  generooa  enthusiasm  which  naturally  clings  to  the  sul  of 
our  tarth  ;  Frederic  the  Great  scarcely  deigned  to  read  a  Gennao  book,  and  hit 
intimate  Mcods  and  oonndUon  were  fordgnera.  Tbe  prinoea  and  higlter  rlsMra 
of  that  time  wrre  glad  to  corretpoud  and  to  aon^ene  in  French  t  and  eTety 
native  taste  and  talent  were  depreciated  as  vulgar.  When  Voltaire  waa  ones 
amo^ng  some  PrasaiBo  gmudien  aa  sobordinate  adora  at  a  rehcanal  ef  his 
tragedy  at  Potsdam,  he  dared  to  exclaim,  became  they  coold  not  oomprebend  his 
French,  '^  J'ai  demands  dee  bommes,  et  Ton  me  donne  des  Allemands."  Bitter 
were  the  fruits  which  this  anti-national  deportment  produced  in  Germany.  At  the 
eammnu»mtnt  of  the  late  ware,  the  German  people  did  not  easly  awaken  from  this 
torpid  attitude  into  which  they  had  been  so  nnwitlingly  thrown ;  the  house  was 
ready  fwept  and  prepared  tor  the  foreign  ioTader,  who  seema  to  hare  been  regarded 
••  a  ■npetior  being. 
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*'  Dear  friends,  there  have  been  more  glorious  times  than  ours 
that  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  and  a  nobler  people  have  once  existed. 
Were  even  history  silent  about  it,  a  thousand  stones  dug  froni 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  give  striking  evidence.  But  they  are 
gone;  that  highly  favoured  race  has  vaaished.  We,  we  are 
living.  Ours  are  the  passing  hours,  and  the  living  have  their 
claims.  Friends,  there  are,  as  the  far-travelled  wanderer  tells  us, 
happier  r^ions  than  the  country  in  which  we  live  indifferently 
well ;  but  if  nature  denies  us  much,  knowledge  is  friendly, 
smiling  upon  us,  and  our  hearts  are  warmed  by  its  lights. 
Though  the  laurel  does  not  prosper  here,  and  the  myrtle  becomes 
the  prey  of  our  winter,  yet  the  cheerful  foliage  of  the  vine  thrives 
to  crown  our  brows. 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  more  bustle  on  the. busy  shores  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  market  of  this  earth,  where  four  worlds  exchange 
their  treasures.  A  thousand  vessels  arrive  and  depart;  every 
thing  most  precious  may  be  had  there,  and  money,  the  divinity  of 
the  world,  rules  triumphant.  But  it  is  not  from  the  troubled  mud 
of  brooks,  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  that  the  image  of  the  sun  is 
reflected;  this  plays  only  on  the  smooth  surface  or  the  calm 
rivulet.  The  beggar  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  of  St-  Angelo,  has 
a  more  splendid  dwelling  than  we  in  our  North,  for  he  beholds 
everlasting  and  unparalleled  Home.  He  is  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  beautiful  and  magnificent  objects,  and  a  second  heaven, 
the  marvellous  dome  of  St.  Peter,  rises  before  him  into  the  sky. 
But  Rome,  in  all  its  splendour,  is  the  tomb  of  past  glory ;  it  is 
only  the  fresh  plant  which  buds  in  the  cheering  revolving  hour 
which  exhales  life.  Greater  things  may  happen  elsewhere,  than 
with  us  in  our  little  sphere;  yet  nothing  new  is  seen  under  the 
sun.  But  on  the  boards  that  represent  the  world,  we  tranquilly 
behold  the  great  deeds  of  all  ages  ingeniously  passing  before  our 
eyes.  Every  thing  in  life  ts  but  repeated ;  imagination  alone  is 
ever  young,  nothing  is  free  from  growing  antiquated,  but  what 
nev^  and  nowhere  occurred*." 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  discuss  the  character  of  others,  unless 
we  endeavour  to  deduce  some  results  applicable,  more  or  less,  to 
the  illustraUon  and  improvement  of  our  own ;  and  this  reflection 
*  TrmiuUt«d  by  BoUewi,  b  "  The  Linguisl," 
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conducts  us  to  the  most  ddicate  and  difficult  part  of  our  brief 
estimate.  A  singular  period  has  arisen  in  Europe,  and  is  fast 
arriving  at  maturity  ;  it  consists  in  the  rapid  increase  of  know- 
ledge in  the  lower  classes,  in  the  diffuuon  and  misrepresentatioos 
of  newspapers,  in  the  augmenution  of  the  middle  ranks  in  nun». 
ber  and  wealth,  and  in  the  losses  and  confusion  which  the  higher 
famUies  have  in  many  parts  experienced,  through  the  ravages  of 
war,  the  plunder  of  foreign  invasion,  the  changes  of  territory,  and 
the  whirlwind  of  revolutions.  The  problem,  then,  which  awaiu 
solution,  and  which  earnestly  demands  the  deepest  consideration 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  is,  to  regulate  this  new  movement 
aright,  and  so  to  direct  the  helm,  that  the  vessel  may  not  loee  its 
course,  and  that  all  on  board  may  not  be  shipwrecked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unprincipled  and  selfish  passengers,  who  also 
must,  at  last,  share  the  common  fate. 

In  Germany,  this  new  motion  communicated  to  society  is  in  a 
certain  degree  softened  and  eased  by  the  friendly  tone  which, 
more  or  less,  prevails  among  the  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  an  extreme  affability,  beginning  at  the  highest  punt,  and 
gradually  descending  to  the  base,  seems  likely  to  prevent  violent 
collisions,  and  to  diminish  the  friction.  A  truth  of  inexpressible 
value  in  all  the  relations  of  life  is  there  acknowledged  and  prac- 
tised as  a  fundamental  usage  of  intercourse;  namely,  that  all  are 
to  be  treated  with  respect,  that  no  superiority  of  rank  or  fortune 
can  warrant  arrogance  of  demeanour,  or  pride  of  speech.  Man- 
kind will  far  more  readily  forgive  even  great  vices  than  a  breach 
of  courtesy ;  and  we  have  ample  experience  in  all  biography  and 
history,  that  kindness  and  affability  of  manner  form  the  real 
secret  of  conciliating  golden  opinions,  tt  is  not  sufficient  that 
laws  should  be  equally  administered  between  difi^rent  ranks ;  it 
is  still  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  social  harmony,  that 
a  cordial,  gentle,  and  unpresuming  deportment  should  be  observed 
by  those  who  are  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  whose  example, 
whether  good  or  evil,  in  this  respect,  will  assuredly  be  imitated 
in  various  shades  by  all  the  intermediate  classes,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  lowest.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  however  painful  may  be 
the  avowal,  that  a  certain  pride  of  deportment  prevails  frequently 
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ID  our  own  oountiy ;  not  at  all  conBned  to  the  higher  olasKs,  but 
Toy  isoDtpicuous  in  all,  from  which  none  is  exempt  in  its  inter- 
course with  those  below  it,  and  which  may  be  traced  even  in 
stronger  charscten  in  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  and  the  domestic 
servant,  than  in  the  middle  orders,  and  is  again  more  prominent 
in  the  middle  orden  than  in  the  highest  A  certain  bitterness  of 
feeling  is  thus  engendered,  which,  although  it  stimulates  men  to 
nse  above  their  own  original  position  to  the  one  next  above  them, 
renders  them  too  apt  to  entertain  calumnious  reports,  to  encourage 
the  slander  of  newspapers,  and  to  propagate  scandal.  A  separa- 
tion of  interests  and  a  mutual  jealousy  is  thus  fomented  between 
the  different  classes,  which,  in  calamitous  and  difficult  times,  will 
tend  to  harden  the  feelings  of  each  claas  against  the  one  above  it, 
and  to  inspire  a  hateful  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  d^adation 
of  others.  This  sentiment  of  distrust  and  repulsion  is  unhappily 
encouraged  by  ptJitical  incendiaries  not  confined  to  any  one  rank, 
but  to  be  found  in  jdl  conditions,  who  seek  to  propel  themselves 
into  an  unnatural  popularity,  or  to  gain  some  temporary,  sordid 
object,  by  declamations  against  the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  against 
the  miseries  wilfully  inflicted  upon  the  poor,  and  by  a  sweeping 
abuse  of  the  aristocracy  to  which  they  themselves  belong,  and 
whose  spirit  they  themselves  breathe  in  an  inflated  degree. 

This  so-called  aristocracy,  is  not  in  England,  the  proper  title 
of  any  particular  set  of  men,  but  belongs  equally  to  all ;  it  is 
found  in  the  habits,  language,  and  b^aviour  of  the  servants^hall, 
the  vestry,  and  the  coffee-room,  as  commonly  as  in  the  counting- 
house,  the  ball-room,  or  the  nice.course ;  and  in  all  these  places, 
it  is  far  more  highly  coloured  than  in  the  palace,  the  college,  or 
the  litwary  and  scientific  meeting.  No  where,  indeed,  is  aristo- 
cracy more  legibly  written  than  on  some  of  those  persons  who 
inveigh  most  vehemraitly  against  it  on  the  hustings  and  in  legis- 
lative assemblies :  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  cheap  public 
pretensions  to  universal  equality,  exhibit  in  the  private  scenes  of 
life  all  the  haughtiness,  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  the  exctusive- 
ness  which  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  despotic  princes,  but  which 
is  certainly  seldom  to  be  found  among  the  rulers  of  Germany. 
Would  it  not  be  more  patriotic,  more  wise,  more  kind,  instead 
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of  holding  out  to  the  poor  expectations  and  promises  which  are 
incapable  of  being  fulfilled,  instead  of  exasperating  them  against 
those  on  whose  prosperity  they  ultimately  depend,  to  encourage 
in  ibem  a  taste  for  innocent  pleasures,  and  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  enjoying  them — such  as  public  gardens, 
gratuitous  schools  for  music,  cheap  concert-rooms,  public  libraries, 
nay,  dancing-rooms*,  and  facilities  for  manly  sports?  Such  are 
the  elements  of  contentment,  of  cheerfulness,  and  of  s  friendly 
reciprocity  of  feeling  aod  sympathy  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  and  not  delusive  suggestions  of  cheap  bread,  or  of  an 
impossible  degree  of  reduced  taxation.  A  desire  and  a  necessity 
for  relaxation  are  inseparable  from  all  beings  engaged  in  toil ;  it 
is  the  business,  then,  and  the  interest,  equally  as  it  is  the  duty,  of 
legislators  and  of  wealthy  and  influential  individuals,  to  promote 
these  objects.  The  artisan  and  the  peasant  have  not  the  means, 
Dor  always  the  requisite  knowledge,  to  prepare  suitable  recrea- 
tioos  on  a  large  scale  for  their  respective  classes ;  they  are  thus 
driven  insensibly,  we  may  almost  say  inevitably,  to  the  gin-shop, 
and  the  beer-house,  at  which  fatal  haunts  after  dissipating  at  the 
same  time  tlieir  scanty  savings  and  tlieir  health,  they  return  to 
their  accustomed  labour  sullen  and  uorefreshed,  while  their  wives 
and  children  have  not  only  been  denied  any  participation  in  their 
so-called  amusenients,  but  are  suffering  daily  privations  in  conse- 
quence. These  remarks  may  appear  trivial  to  some ;  others  will 
object  to  increasing  the  number  of  places  of  resort  on  the  ground 
of  the  supposed  attendant  debauchery  and  bad  company.  But 
places  of  amusement  might  be  eanly  promoted,  from  which  the 
sale  of  spirits  and  of  beer  should  be  excluded,  and  a  vigilant 
police  might  avert  riot  and  theft  as  easily  as  in  other  countries. 
It  is  a  libel  on  our  countrymen  to  argue  that  they  cannot  use 
recreation  without  abusing  it ;  but  they  cannot  find  it  unannsted; 
they  must  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  experiment  has  not  yet 
been  tried ;  but  its  timely  adoption  will  tend  to  rivet  more  firmly 
the  rapidly-dividing  links  of  the  social  chain. 

'  I  feel  ta  humble  ntiiCMtion  in  luring  beea  one  of  the  fint  to  point  oat  lbs 
wsat  of  public  gudena  at  Haocheiter,  in  my  Report  on  the  Faoloiy  CommiMJon 
of  1833. 
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CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS,  AND  STA.TE  OF  THE  LAW 
RELATIVE  TO  LITERARY  PROPERTV, 

Ths  restrictions  imposed  on  printing  and  publishing  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  throughout  Germany,  form  the  most  common  theme 
<^  the  discontented  in  that  country,  and  a  frequent  subject  of 
sympathy  among  foreigners.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
degree  in  which  these  are  enforced  is  the  greatest  blot  visible  on 
the  political  aspect  of  Germany;  although  we  willingly  admit 
that  freedom  ought  not  to  be  corrupted  into  licentious  calumny, 
and  that  this  grating  restraint,  however  mischievous  so  far  as 
regards  the  publication  of  truth,  exempts  those  who  sufler  it  from 
numberless  cruel  inroads  into  the  privacy  of  families,  and  from 
the  circulation  of  atrocious  libels  whose  bitterness  can  never  be 
extracted  or  neutralized  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Bvery  work,  or  journal,  before  it  can  be  printed,  must  be 
examined  by  a  censor :  for  the  different  departments  of  literature, 
there  are  different  censors,  and  whatever  they  please  to  strike  out, 
cannot  be  printed.  Formerly  it  was  allowed  to  indicate  where 
the  censor  had  struck  out  any  sentences  by  inserting  dashes  in 

their  place,  as .     But  an  ordinance  of  the  Diet  issued 

in  1833,  has  now  forbidden  this,  because  it  was  found  that  all 
newspapers  and  other  publications  which  bore  those  marks  of  the 
censor's  severity  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  readily  sold.  At 
present,  however  mucli  an  article  may  have  been  mutilated  by  the 
censor,  the  author  is  not  allowed  to  publish  it,  until  be  has  joined 
together  the  (ragaieats  to  which  it  has  been  reduced,  and  made  of 
tliem,  moreover,  a  connected  whole. 

Occaflonally,  papers  were  published  with  only  a  few  words 
straggling  down  a  c<Jumn,  and  with  mangled  paragraphs  of 
which  often  no  sense  at  all  could  be  made.     To  supply  the  defi. 
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cieDcieR  in  these  cases,  and  divine  the  missing  adjectives,  was 
very  naturally  looked  upon  at  last  as  a  dangerous  exercise  for  the 
public  ingenuity. 

All  books  and  periodicals  are  compelted  to  pay  for  the  care 
which  the  censor  bestows  upon  them,  and  are  obliged  often  to 
remunerate  him  for  depriving  them  of  a  part  of  their  value. 
When  he  has  examined  his  copy  and  made  any  alterations 
which  he  deems  necessary,  he  delivers  it  to  the  printer,  who  is 
bound  to  submit  to  him  the  proof>sheet  in  order  that  he  may  satisf  j 
himself  that  his  alterations  have  been  pn^rly  carried  into  effect. 
Having  attended  to  Uiis,  be  returns  it,  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
that  the  work  has  been  properly  censured.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  it  be  legally  published.  It  might  be  supposed,  that, 
after  having  been  thus  rigorously  criticised,  the  work,  once  pub- 
lished, would  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  hands  of  the 
police.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  However  strictly 
it  may  have  been  censured,  it  may  still  be  seized  and  confiscated, 
and  that  too,  without  any  indemnity  to  the  proprietor,  if  it  should 
happen  to  excite  any  unruly  sentiments  in  its  readers,  orto  ofiend 
the  sensitiveness  of  men  in  office.  This  is  another  proof  that  there 
is  no  certain  tenure  of  literary  property  in  Germany,  for  no 
person  can  be  certain  that  his  works  will  not  some  time  or  other 
be  confiscated,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  "suppressed." 

The  procedure  with  books  is  simple  and  summary  enough; — 
they  are  seized,  and  once  seized,  they  are  never  allowed  to  re- 
appear. When  it  is  a  newspaper  which  bas  given  offence,  not 
only  is  the  offending  number  suppressed,  but  its  editors  are  not 
allowed  to  continue  its  publication,  nor,  what  is  more,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  direction  of  any  other  journal  for  the  space  of  fire 
years.  But  even  such  rigorous  measures  as  these  have  not  been 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  Diet.  Tired  of  condemning  single 
offenders,  it  undertook,  in  1835,  to  suppress  a  wholesale  mass  of 
books.  It  decreed  that  all  the  works  which  bad  been  already 
published  by  Heine,  Gutzkow,  Wienharg,  Mundt,  Laube, 
Cottenkamp,  and  some  others,  should  be  confiscated,  and  furthn, 
that  all  which  they  might  in  future  write  should  be  condemned 
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Let  us  now  turn  for  an  initant  to  Bome  of  the  iodividual 
goTernmeDts,  and  oboerve  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  thdr 
literary  men. 

We  will  commence  with  Pruuia,  which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  European  states.  A 
censor  is  installed  in  every  Prussian  town  in  which  a  printing- 
office  exista,  and  in  the  smaller  ones  he  is  said  to  be  generally  the 
person  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  police.  The  instructions  with 
which  these  officials  are  furnished  forbid  them  to  allow  anything 
to  be  printed,  which,  according  to  their  judgment,  may  be  in  any 
degree  injurious  to  religion,  to  morality,  or  to  the  state.  Though 
no  license  is  allowed  to  the  writer,  the  most  extensive  license  is 
granted  to  his  censors.  They  accordingly  will  not  allow  reproaches 
to  be  levelled  against  any  act  of  the  government.  It  may  be  said 
that  an  author  has  the  right  of  appeal,  but  the  delay  and  expense 
which  attend  it  are  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  solid  advantage;  the 
appeal,  in  fact,  is  directed  not  to  an  independent  body,  but  to 
individuals  who  are  the  «ervants  of  the  government.  In  Prussia, 
no  person  is  allowed  to  become  editor  of  a  journal  (political  or 
literary),  until  he  hag  proved  before  a  committee  specially 
appointed  tliat  he  has  safe  opinions  {xuverliUaige  Geainnungen) 
on  religion  and  politics.  No  person  is  allowed  to  send  a  manu- 
script out  of  the  country  to  be  printed,  unless  it  has  been  first 
examined  by  his  local  censor.  A  work  by  a  Prussian  which  has 
not  been  so  censured  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  country, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  seized  as  soon  as  the  fact  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme  college  of  censure  (Ober-Cenaur- 
Collegium).  Thus  a  Prussian  author  is  not  upon  a  level  with 
foreigners,  whose  works  are  admitted  after  due  examination  of 
their  contents.  He  must  either  consent  to  be  censured  or  cease 
to  write.  About  two  years  ago,  on  the  publication,  by  Dr. 
Foerster,  of  a  life  of  the  eccentric  Frederic  William  I.  (the 
father  of  Frederic  the  Great),  a  royal  ordinance  appeared,  forbid- 
ding all  future  historians  who  might  treat  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollem,  to  blame  **  unnecessarily"  the  ancestors  of  the 
ruling  family,  or  to  adduce  any  "  superfluous"  fact  which  might 
tend  to  their  discredit. 

o  2 
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In  Saxony,  a  shorttimeago,  the  governaieQtwasooly  prevented 
JVom  imposing  new  fetters  on  the  press,  by  energetic  repreeeotatiooa 
from  the  numerous  booksellers  of  Leipsic,  tending  to  proye  tfast 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  project  would  be  the  source  of  their 
otter  ruin. 

In  1819i  vhen  the  first  severe  measures  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press  issued  from  Carlsbad,  it  was  announced  that  they  were 
only  to  remain  in  force  during  six  years.  But  at  the  expiratioa 
of  that  period  they  were  tacitly  renewed,  and  finally  confirmed 
by  the  ordinances  of  June,  1834,  io  which  the  Diet  at  the  same 
time  makes  a  singular  promise  "not  to  impede  in  any  way  the  free 
development  of  the  national  genius,  as  embodied  in  literature." 

The  German  governments  used  formerly  to  make  some  pre- 
tensions to  clemency  in  not  punishing  a  troublesome  author  more 
severely  than  by  confiscating  his  writings.  They  contrasted 
themselves  advantageously  on  this  score,  with  their  neighbours, 
the  French.  But,  at  present,  a  comparison  will  terminate  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  The  following  have  been  communicated  to 
us  as  a  few  instances  of  the  treatment  which  some  modern  lit«itry 
men  in  Germany  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their  respective 
governments.  Dr.  W.  Scbulze,  of  Darmstadt,  for  writing  in 
too  free  a  style,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  because  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  before  he  had  been  an  ofiicer  in  the  army;  by 
this  tribunal,  he  was  condemned  to  five  years'*  imprisonment. 
So,  also,  Seybold,  a  novelist,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  lias  been 
for  several  years,  and  still  continues,  a  prisoner,  on  account  of  hit 
writings.  And,  in  Bavaria,  an  author  who  is  convicted  of  having 
treated  the  king  with  disrespect,  is  condemned,  not  only  to  be 
imprisoned,  but  to  beg  the  king's  pardon  whilst  kneeling  before 
his  image. 

Such  anecdotes  as  these  may  perhaps  be  exaggerated ;  few  are 
in  a  position  sufficiently  favourable  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the 
positive  facts  of  a  case,  and  least  of  all  in  countries  whoe  both 
sides  are  not  always  permitted  to  be  freely  stated.  It  must  notf 
however,  be  supposed,  that  the  same  degree  of  rigour  prevails  in 
all  the  states ;  the  states  which  have  obtained  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  appear  disposed  to  relax  it,  but  are  from 
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time  to  time  impeded  in  their  laudable  aim  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet.  I  was  informed  at  Berlin,  in  1823,  that  not  even  a  daacing 
master,  nor  a  teacher  of  languages,  nor  an  artist,  could  print  his 
card  or  prospectus  without  previously  submitting  it  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  censor; — but  a  stranger  is  sometimes  misled  by 
ignorance  or  banter. 

In  all  countries  the  author  receives  but  slender  protection  from 
the  laws ;  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  newspaper  editors,  few 
men  enjoy  less  personal  influence;  and,  until  an  international 
system  is  established  on  this  head,  their  recompense  will  remain 
moderate,  and  their  labour  insecure.  No  general  system  exists  in 
Germany,  by  virtue  of  which  literary  property  is  secured  lo  its 
author.  Most  other  civilized  nations  have  some  certain  laws  on 
this  subject,  but  in  Germany  the  security  of  literary  property  is 
entirely  dependant  on  the  caprices  of  the  several  governments 
composing  the  confederation,  In  some  states  it  is  protected,  but 
in  others,  as,  for  instance,  in  Wurtemberg,  and  in  Austria,  any 
work  may  be  pirated  which  has  not  been  published  under  ihe 
especial  protection  of  their  respective  governments.  Before  the 
publisher  could  undertake  the  edition  of  Goethe's  works  which 
appeared  about  ten  years  ago,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit  protection 
against  piracy  from  each  of  the  thirty-eight  German  governments 
— and  it  was  granted  to  him  in  all  cases  as  a  privilege;  and  this 
is  the  only  work  which  has  appeared  with  the  "  privilege  of  pro- 
tection" from  the  whole  German  confederacy. 

In  1832,  the  Diet  made  a  distinct  promise  to  protect  literary 
property.  A  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Diet  was 
appointed  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to 
Bubratt  all  such  property  to  an  uniform  system  of  legislation 
throughout  the  country.  But,  as  yet,  the  old  abuses  have 
neither  been  abolished  nor  abated. 

A  new  law  of  literary  property  has,  however,  been  ordained  in 
Prussia  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year :  it  will  perhaps 
be  imitated  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  According  to  this  regula- 
tion, which  we  copy  from  the  Literary  Gaxette,  "  The  authors  of 
works  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  in  Prussia,  are  secured 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing,  multiplying,  and  copying  them 
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duriog  the  term  of  their  natural  lives ;  and  the  tame  privilege  is 
extended  to  their  representatives  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from 
the  day  of  their  deaths.  Violations  of  this  privilege  are  puDishable 
respectively  with  fines  of  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  thalers,  and  hy 
a  confiscation  of  the  pirated  copies.  The  satne  privil^^  and  pn>> 
tection  are  granted  to  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  authors  for 
fifteen  years,  and  to  academies,  universities,  and  other  corporations, 
for  thirty  years  from  the  first  publication  of  the  works.  Also,  all 
persons  printing  and  publishing  sermons,  delivered  in  churches, 
or  lectures  of  professors,  are  deemed  guilty  of  the  same  offence  of 
piracy,  and  are  liable  to  the  same  penalties.  The  following  cases 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  piracies: — 1.  The  reproductiou  of 
isolated  passages  from  a  work  already  printed.  2.  The  citatitm 
of  isolated  paragraphs,  pieces  of  poetry,  &c.  in  critical  or  historico- 
literary  works,  or  in  collections  for  the  use  of  schools.  3.  Trans, 
lations  of  printed  works.  Translations,  however,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  piracies  under  the  following  circumstances,  viz. — Such 
as  are  made  into  German  of  a  work  published  by  a  German 
author  in  any  one  of  the  dead  languages ;  and  when  an  autbw 
has  published  a  work  in  several  living  languages  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  another  is  published  in  any  or  either  of  those  languages 
in  which  it  originally  appeared.  By  subsequent  provisions,  the 
same  protection  is  granted  to  the  authors  of  works  in  geography, 
topography,  natural  hiitory,  and  architecture,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  a  similar  nature,  and  likewise  to  muacal  compositions. 
Further,  all  multiplications  of  paintings  or  drawings,  by  means  of 
engravings  on  copper,  steel,  wood,  stone,  or  other  materials,  are 
interdicted  under  the  same  penalties ;  and  likewise  of  all  casts  or 
copies  of  works  in  sculpture.  Another  class  forbids  the  publica- 
tion of  any  works  of  art  resembling  originals,  whether  upon  a 
larger  or  smaller  scale  than  the  originals,  or  under  any  other 
circumstances  which  may  warrant  their  bdng  ooosidered  as  simple 
imitations  of  originals.  All  representatioiia  of  dramatic  works 
upon  licensed  theatres,  without  permission  of  their  authors,  are 
forbidden ;  and,  if  any  such  are  made,  the  full  receipts  of  the 
house,  without  any  deduction  for  the  expenses,  and  whether  the 
piece  is  performed  al<Hie  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  are  to  be 
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payable  as  a  fine ;  two-thirds  of  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
author,  and  the  other  third  to  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  the  place  in  which  the  surreptitious  performance  is  made.  The 
new  law  is  applicable  to  all  literary,  scientific,  musical,  and 
dramatic  works,  and  productions  of  the  arts  already  in  existence: 
this  law  is  to  be  applicable  to  works  published  in  a  foreign  state, 
in  so  far  as  the  rights  established  in  that  state  are  conferred 
equally  by  the  laws  of  the  said  state  to  works  published  in 
Fruuia." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  NEWSPAPEE  PRESa 

Although  in  every  German  state,  a  system  of  censure  for 
literary  productions  prevails,  there  is  probably  no  country  where 
so  many  periodical  works  are  published.  Every  German  Itfves  to 
be  an  author,  and  almost  all  who  have  had  a  classical  educalion, 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  written  an  article  in  some  journal. 

Since  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  exist  in  Germany,  almost 
all  the  newspapers  are  the  mere  organs  of  the  various  govern- 
ments; a  few  maintain  a  show  of  independence,  but  the  reality  is 
impossible,  uoder  a  regular  system  of  censure.  No  newspaper 
can  be  established  without  the  permistdon  of  government,  and 
this  permission  is  only  granted  to  a  privileged  few.  The  Ger- 
man newspapers,  consequently,  can  only  be  of  general  interest,  in 
so  far  as  they  indicate  the  tendencies  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, or  of  any  foreign  power,  such  as  Russia,  which  may  have 
obtained  some  control  in  their  direction. 

Pmaaian  Newspapers.  The  Prussian  government  has  lately 
decreed  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  edit  a  newspaper,  who 
has  not  received  his  education  at  an  university.  Four  political 
journals  are  published  at  Berlin.  The  first  which  we  shall  mention, 
is  the  State-gazette,  {Siaataxeitwtff,)  which  is  the  special  organ  of 
the  government.  It  is  edited  by  some  official  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, (at  present  by  M.  Cotlel,)  and  affords  publication  to  state- 
ments and  articles  emanating  from  the  ministry.  Its  use  is  that 
of  the  Urger  French  newspapers ;  the  first  two  and  a  half  pages  are 
commonly  devoted^to  foreign  affairs,  and  are  principally  filled  with 
extracts  from  foreign  journals ;  to  home  affairs  n<rt  a  column,  and 
sometimes  not  even  half  a  column,  is  devoted ;  the  remainder  of 
the  journal  is  filled  with  reviews,  scientific  notices,  and  the  like. 
Leading  articles  (as  they  are  called  in  the  English  papers,)  are 
not  to  be  found  at  all  in  this  journal;  ndther  does  it  contain  any 
discuBsicMis  whatever  on  any  branch  of   internal  policy.     The 
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chief  correspondence  which  it  ioBcrts  at  present  is  from  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Connected  with  the  State-gazette,  which  appears 
daily,  is  a  literary  paper  called  the  *'Mogazine  of  Foreign 
Literature"  {^Magasnn  fSr  die  Literatur  des  Juslandei).  The 
State-gazette  is  supposed  to  sell  about  9000  copies. 

"  The  Gazette  of  Haude  and  Spener,"  (die  Haude  und 
Spenersehe  Zeitung,)  is  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Spiker,  libra- 
rian to  the  king,  who  is  also  its  editor*.  Its  arrangement 
is  ahnost  the  same  as  that  of  the  State-gazette;  but  English 
politics  are  treated  in  it  at  greater  length.  It  is  edited  in  a 
Conservative  tone.  Raumer  is  its  theatrical  critic,  and  as  such, 
enriches  it  with  some  excellent  dramaturgic  articles.  This  jour- 
nal is  published  daily ;  it  sells  perhaps  1 4,000  copies,  and  is  said 
to  bring  in  a  profit  of  at  least  5000/.  a  year.  Its  form  is 
that  of  our  "  Athenseum.'"  It  contains  advertisements  sufficient 
to  cover  all  its  expenses. 

"  Voss's  Gazette,"  (die  VottUche  Zeitung,)  is  of  the  same 
form  and  arrangement  as  the  last-mentioned.  Its  principal  editor 
is  M.  Rellstab,  well  known  in  Berlin  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  as 
a  musical  critic.  This  paper  has  the  reputation  of  being  some- 
what liberal,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  liberalism  is  interpreted 
by  an  English  Radical.  It  appears  daily,  except  on  Sundays, 
and  has  about  12,000  subscribers. 

"  The  Weekly  Political  Journal  of  Berlin,"  (rfo*  Berliner 
poUtiscke  Wochenblatt,)  is  perhaps  the  bcddest,  most  talented, 
and  most  consiBtent  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  absolutism 
which  at  present  exists  iu  Europe.  Accordingtoitsviewsofstate. 
policy,  aa  English  Ultra-Tory  would  be  sublimed  into  a  Liberal. 
This  journal  was  formerly  edited  by  Professor  Jarke,  who  from 
the  talent  he  displayed  in  it,  and  the  principles  he  advocated, 
recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  Prince  Mettemich,  from 
whom  he  received  an  appointment  in  Austria,  where  he  at  pre- 
sent resides.     His  successor,  Major  Streit,  seconded  by  several 

'  This  gentleman  is  well  known  to  English  tnvellers  by  bit  coorteey,  hoc^Uality, 
■nd  extensiTe  knowledge  of  our  litenture  and  longoage.  To  the  liteiuy  woild  be 
It  (kmiliai',  u  the  uitiioT  of  k  good  book  of  Tmvela  in  England,  which  bu  been 
tnn*l*ted  into  Eo^ieh  and  Dal«h. 
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aKastantc,  oontinuea  to  wage  hii  weekly  war  with  no  mean  re- 
•ourceg.  This  paper  is  by  some  regarded  ai  an  organ  of  the  party 
which  wa*  conducted  by  the  1  ate  Prioce  Charles  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.    It  haa  do  very  extensive  circulation. 

Besides  these  jouma]*  published  in  Berlin,  a  paper  appears  in 
the  chief  towns  of  every  government  district,  {Regiattngs- 
besdrk,)  after  whose  name  it  is  called,  as  for  instance,  the 
«  Gazette  of  Magdeburg,^  "  of  Cologne."  On  the  whole  there 
are  twenty-five  of  these  political  journals.  They  are  under 
the  direct  superintendanoe  of  a  local  censor,  and  are,  neverthe- 
less, not  permitted  to  inaert  any  article  which  has  not  already 
appeared  in  the  State-gazette  of  Berlin.  In  thdr  re^>ective  dis- 
tricts, they  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  advertisements,  t.  e.  every  person 
who  wishes  to  advertise,  must  advertise  in  ithem.  If  the  editor 
of  one  of  these  provincial  journals  should  conader  himself  harshly 
treated  by  the  local  censor,  he  hag  the  right  t^  ^>peal  to  the 
supreme  president  of  the  province,  but  this  personage  may 
happen  to  reside  at  a  great  distance,  so  that,  if  be  decides  in 
favour  of  the  editor,  (a  case  of  unfrequent  occurrence,)  so  much 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  decidoo  etn  reach  him, 
that  the  pcAxtt  at  issue  loses  most  of-  its  importance. 

"  The  Hamburg  Impartial  Correspondent,"  (der  Hamburger 
Vnpartasche  Correspondent,)  was  cstaUished  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  odstence  was 
the  only  journal  of  any  note  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It  had 
formerly  the  reputation  of  being  liberal,  but  is  now  said  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  government,  which  appears  to  send 
numerous  articles  of  a  semi-offici^  character.  It  contains,  alsc^ 
sometimes,  communications  from  Beiiio,  which  look  asif  suf^lied 
by  persons  connected  with  the  government. 

"  The  Hanoverian  Gaeette,"  (Hanoveruche  Zeitung,)  is  edited 
by  Dr.  Pertz,  principal  archivist  (orehivariut,)  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover.  Its  politics  are  Conservative,  It  contains  official 
communications,  and  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  correspondence 
supplied  perhaps  by  pa-sons  connected  with  diSVrent  German 
gDvemments,  and  attached  to  foreign  embassies. 

"  The  Gazette  for  Villages,"  {Dorf-Mmtu^,)  appetn  at  HiW- 
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burghauseoi  in  the  state  of  Ssxe-MeiDiDgea,  and  has  a  very  con- 
liderable  circuUtioD  amoogst  the  Germao  people.  It  is  edited 
by  the  clerical  superiatcndant,  Nonne.  It  is  written  in  a  good, 
popular  style ;  it  always  takes  bold  views  of  general  subjects, 
and  of  politics  as  far  as  circumstances  adn)it>  It  is  published 
twice  a  week. 

"  The  Leipzig  Gaaette"  has  a  Conservative  spirit,  and  has  a 
noted  correspondfiDce  from  Berlin,  It  appears  daily,  except 
Sundays. 

The  Frankfort  papers  are  the  following : — 

1.  "  The  GaJCette  of  the  General  Post-office"  (die  Ober-Poat- 
amta-xeitung).  This  journal  is  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas,  and  some 
of  its  articles  are  from  the  clever  pen  of  Mr.  Berly.  Its  politics 
are  those  of  a  moderate  Whig ;  it  is  published  daily. 

2.  "  The  Journal  of  Frankfort "  {dot  Frankfurter  Jaumal), 
This  newspaper  was  established  before  the  Thirty- Years'  War, 
and  is  tbe  oldest  in  Germany.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Heller,  whose 
articles  are  of  a  somewhat  liberal  tendency.     It  is  a  daily  paper. 

3.  "  The  Journal  of  Frankfort,**  in  French  {le  Journal  de 
Francf&rf).  The  editor  of  this  journal  is  Mr.  Charles  Durand, 
who  formerly  was  editor  of  the  "  Journal  de  la  Haye,"  and  at 
present  writes  in  a  vein  favourable  to  the  Russian  governtnent. 
The  Journal  de  Francfort  contains  numerous  articles,  which  seeni 
to  have  been  written  either  at  St  Petersburg,  or  by  Russian 
diplomatists  abroad.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Durand  reuded  for 
several  months  in  the  Russian  capital,  where  he  received  marks 
<^  the  imperial  favour.  He  is  a  very  able  writer,  and  Englisli 
readers,  who  desire  to  take  in  a  good  epitome  of  continental  news 
in  tbe  French  language,  cannot  fare  better  than  by  subscribing  to 
this  convenient  journal, 

"The  Nuremberg  Correspondent,"  and  "The  Franconian 
Mercury,"  are  daily  papers  of  a  somewhat  liberal  tendency.  The 
former  is  published  at  Nur^nberg,  the  latter  at  Bamberg. 

"  The  Universal  Augsburg  Gazette,"  (dte  atlgemeine  Jttga- 
burger-xeitwng,  usually  styled  Die  AUgemeine  Zeitutig,)  edited 
by  Dr.  Gustavus  Kolb,  is  the  German  paper  which  enjoys  the 
widest  European  fame.    It  was  established  by  the  late  bookseller 
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of  Stiiltgard  and  Tubingen,  Baron  Cotta  of  Cottendorf,  and  has 
generally  been  in  tbe  interest  of  the  party  which  was  dominaDt 
for  the  time  being,  sometimes  leaning  towards  liberalism,  and 
sometimes  towards  absolutism.  At  this  moment,  its  tendency  i* 
in  the  latter  direction.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  detailed 
and  well-written  correspondence  which  it  presents  fmn  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  correspondents  are  generally  vety 
well-informed,  and  are  frequently  persons  filling  situations  under 
governments.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments  are  said 
to  have  the  greatest  share  of  influence  on  its  character.  I  believe, 
however,  that  good  articles  are  readily  admitted  into  this  journal, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  proceed:  but  the  censor  will 
sometimes  mutilate  thero. 

"  The  German  Courier,^  (der  Deutsche  Courier,)  is  a  daily 
paper  published  at  Stuttgard,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Weil.  This 
journal  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Gennan  constitutional  states 
against  the  attacks  of  the  writers  who  maintain  Austrian  and 
Fiussian  views.  It  has  always  warmly  defended  King  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  revolution  of  1830,  in  opposition  to  the  organs 
of  the  absolute  powers. 

"  The  Suabian  Mercury,^  {der  Schwabiache  Merkur,)  is  also 
a  daily  paper  published  at  Stuttgard,  and  of  a  liberal  cast.  Its 
correspondence  is  sometimes  valuable. 

"  The  Austrian  Observer,"  (der  OestreichUcke  Beobachter,)  is 
a  daily  paper  published  at  Vienna.  Its  principal  editor  is  Edler 
von  Pilat.  This  journal  is  said  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  truly  remarkable  prime  minister  of  Austria, 
who  during  so  many  years  has  safely  guided  the  imperial  vessel 
through  tempests  and  rocks,  and  who  has  received  so  large  a  portion 
of  abuse  in  foreign  countries,  from  persons  who  know  but  little 
about  him  *. 

*  It  ia  to  be  Tegretted  that  the  English  Cabinet,  of  «li«t«Ter  ftttj  Mmposed, 
does  not  alvti}«  tAygt  mnae  vm  jownal,  u  a  fjuthful  and  steady  iqnesentatire  of 
its  aenliinentB.  In  default  of  aneb  «  reBaction  of  its  own  poUttMl  chancter,  tha 
EDgliih  ministries  are  perpetually  ntiitakan,  both  sa  to  their  apirit,  intentions,  and 
actual  proceedingji,  as  well  at  home  as  in  fonign  conntriea.  Irritation  ia  excited 
ag^nat  tliein,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  certain  articles  which  appear  in  journals  mppomi 
to  be  under  tbdr  control,  but  which,  in  &ct,  iiiloTt  them,  and  not  ntifrequentljr 
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An  attempt  has  been  made,  to  show  the  proportioD  of  periodical 
works  and  of  oewspspers,  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  This  list 
affords  to 

Anatria,  dim  jonriMl  uaong    •  .  .    378,000  inhnbiUiila. 


Berib         ■  .  .  ■  .  4,074    

The  number  of  journals  published  in  Austria  in  1837.  amounts 
to  72,  21  of  which  are  furnished  by  Vienna.  The  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  issues  34;  Milan  alone,  25,  Venice  6,  and 
Verona  4. 

1'wo  English  journals  are  at  present  published  in  Germany ; 
**  The  Englishman,"  at  Stuttgard,  and  "  The  British  Museum,"  at 
Bielefeld.  They  are  both  devoted  to  entertaining  literature 
alone. 

We  have  not  enumerated  all  the  newspapers  which  are  pub- 
lished in  Germany ;  and  probably,  at  the  moment  when  we  are 
making  this  brief  statement  new  candidates  are  starting  on  their 
career.  Still  less  will  it  be  convenient  to  describe  the  numerous 
periodical  miscellanies  which  emanate  from  that  quarter  in  illus- 
tration of  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  art  We  had  intended 
to  name  the  most  distinguished, — but  the  difficulty  of  making  an 
impartial  selection,  and  of  rendering  justice  to  all,  deters  us  from 
the  attempt. 
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GEEMANY  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  PARTS. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  EMPIRE  OF  AU8TBIA. 

The  ruling  FamUy,  Prtmruxi  and  PopvlaHon;  principal  Towntj 
Baoet.  Beliffvm;  number  of  CUiyy;  Monaiterie*  in  Bohemia; 
Univertitiet.  Bwlffa:  Army;  Navy.  Form  of  Government; 
(^kert  of  Government ;  Offieere  of  the  Court.  Birth*  and  Death*; 
Statiitici  of  the  Population  of  Boh^nia;  number  of  Medical  Men  in 
an  Auttrian  Province;  Statietice  of  Vienna.  Criminal  Slatitttet 
of  the  Empire  of  Auetria. 

Tn  the  great  panorama  of  Gremuny,  the  Austrian  empire  forms 
the  most  curious  and  picturesque  object  to  every  claas  of  ob- 
servers. There  we  find  the  greatest  variety  of  dialects,  of  dresses, 
of  usages,— but  all  blended  into  one  powerful,  if  not  hanuonious 
mass,  moving  with  regularity,  and,  if  not  rapidly  advancing, 
making  nevertheless  a  steady  step  onwards.  There  we  observe 
inconststencies,  which  the  framers  of  systems  will  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcUe;  but  the  true  point  of  view  Ax«n  which  Austria  ou^t 
to  be  viewed,  is  the  variety  of  its  component  parta,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  together,  except  by  a  rigid 
and  inflexible  political  system.  Yet,  severe  as  is  the  Austrian 
system  towards  real  or  supposed  political  (fences,  nowhere  is  a 
better  provision  made  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  nowhere  perhaps  is  a  greater  degree  of  happiness 
enjoyed,  than  in  the  Germanic  portion  of  the  empire:  it  is  only 
in  the  Italiau  dominions  that  the  murmur  of  disaffecticm  springs 
from  the  heart. 
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tt  is  a  Diutake  to  suppose  that  every  political  feature  io 
Austria  coodDues  unchanged.  A  slow  and  unobserved  progress 
is  at  work,  not  announcing  its  march  hy  outcry  and  violence,  but 
gently  and  insensibly  accommodating  the  condition  of  men  and 
of  things  to  the  alterations  in  the  proceedings  in  other  parts  of 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  wants  of  their  own  portion.  Thus,  in 
1785  there  existed  in  Bohemia,  6,257  ecclesiastics,  1,577  nobles, 
3,077  officials,  and  85,000  citizens*;  and  in  1795  we  find  a 
dawn  of  change,  whicli,  in  the  year  1805  continues,  and  per- 
severes through  1815,  until  in  the  year  1825  we  perceive  the  last 
results,  demonstrating  a  very  singular  transposition  or  dislocatioa 
in  the  various  classes  of  society:  the  ecclesiastics  are  greatly 
diminished,  the  nobles  are  somewhat  augmented,  the  official 
persons  are  nearly  trebled  in  number,  and  the  amount  of  those 
described  as  citizens  is  decreased-f*. 

The  imperial  house  of  Austria  is  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
present  emperor  is  Ferdinand  I.,  bom  April  19, 1798,  crowned 
king  of  Hungary,  September  28,  1830,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Francis  I.,  March  2,  1835.  He  married,  1831,  Caroline, 
princess  of  Sardinia.  He  has  three  sisters,  Maria  Louisa, 
duchess  of  Farma;  Maria  Clementina,  married  to  the  prince 
of  Salerno;  and  Maria  Anna,  abbess  at  Frague;  and  one 
brother,  Francis,  bom  in  1802,  married,  1824,  to  Sophia, 
princess  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  has  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Francis,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  August  18,  1830.  The 
mother-in>law  of  the  emperor,  Caroline,  princess  of  Bavaria,  bom 
in  1792,  is  still  living.  The  emperor  has  five  uncles^  via., 
Charles,  duke  of  Teschen ;  Joseph,  palatine  of  Hungary;  John, 
general  of  cavalry ;  Rainer,  vice-king  of  Lombardy ;  and  Lewis, 
general  of  artillery.  Charles,  who  married  a  princess  of  Nassau- 
Weilburg.  Joseph,  who  has  been  thrice  married,  first  to  Alex- 
andrina  Paulowna,  a  Russian  grand-princess;  secondly,  to  Her- 

*  In  179fi,  4,790  ecdwUstics,  1,677  nobteo,  3,303  o£Bciali,  fil,751  dtueu^ 

1S05,  4,al0        i^Oel   5,»03    74,381     

1816,  4,142         3,063  0,350 73,338    

1836,  4,008        3,9«7  fl,fl86    «l,310     

f  SiAZn,  Op.  Cil.,  p.  331. 
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mine,  princess  of  Anholt-Bernburg-Scbaumburg ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  Prince  Lewis  of  Wurtemberg.  Rainer,  who 
married  a  princess  of  Savoy-Carignano.  They  hare  aU  several 
children. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of  Austria,  and  of 
their  populaticm  *. 
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The  proportion  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  country  and  in  towns,  is  nearly  similar  to  the 
Prussian  scale.  In  the  country  live  .|^  and  in  the  towns  •ffif. 
There  ore  six  villages  to  a  square  mile  in  Austria,  but  only  one 
town  to  fifteen  square  miles-f.  The  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
classes  to  the  manufacturing,  is  said  to  he  as  four  to  one.  The 
proportion  of  paupers  is  one  in  25  of  the  whole  massf . 

Great  pains  have  latterly  been  taken  to  improve  the  cultivation 
of  the  sml  in  Austria.  About  81  parts  in  100  of  the  cultivable 
portion  have  been  brought  into  use.  The  arable  land  forms  less 
than  half  of  the  available  surface:  the  forests  and  woodlands, 
more  than  a  third.     The  vineyards  occupy  about  a  fiftieth  part. 


for  1837. 

■f-  SdiHD,  Oetch.  and  Stati«tik  der  Borop.  CiviliMrtloii,  p.  181. 

i  UntereocliCDigeD  Bber  BerSIkenuig,   ArbdtHlobn,  and   PMip«a{m,  von  P. 
Sohmidt,  p.  322.    (L«pug,  1838.) 
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and  the  inMdo«4and  uid  gruing-Uiid,  caeh  about  an  deventh 
pan  of  tba  wbtde  culdvabla  lurfan.  Malchui  eadmatM  tbe 
grow  quantity  of  grain  produced  at  about  89,070,000  quarters, 
of  which  about  17,820,000  being  reserved  for  seed-corn,  a  BurjJua 
«f  64^160,000  will  remain  for  consumption  or  export. 

The  principal  tonnB  ore,  Vienna  (319,873  inhabitants),  Milan 
(130,390),  Venice  (113.000),  Prague  (102,162),  Peat  (S6,577), 
Leraberg  (55,500),  Verona  (55,000),  Trieste  (46,000),  Debreczyn 
(46,375),  Gratz  (40,000),  Pressburg  (37,180),  Brunn  (36,000), 
Faduft  (35,000),  Brescia  (35,000),  Theresienstodt  (34s9S4), 
Saegedin  (32.209),  Bergamo  (32,000).  Ofen  (30,011).  Vicenza 
(30,000).  Beudes  these,  there  are  nine  other  towns  coDtaining 
more  than  30,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  is  composed  of  14,875,000  Sclavoniana, 
5,850,000  Gennans,  4,400,000  Italians,  4,100,000  Magyars, 
1,800,000  Wallachlans,  470,000  Jews,  110,000  Gipsies,  18,500 
Armenians,  4,000  Greeks,  1,500  Clementinians,  1,000  Ovnans 
and  French. 

With  respect  to  religion,  25,441,000  are  Catholics,  2,900,000 
mfcmbers  of  the  Greek  church,  1,600,000  of  the  Reformed  church, 
1,150,000  Lutherans,  470,000  Jews,  50,000  Unitarians,  13,500 
Armenians,  500  Mohammedans. 

The  Catholic  clergy  consists  of  three  cardinals,  13  archbishops, 
and  "JO  bishops,  and  the  cathedral  chapters  of  2568  clergymen. 
According  to  the  official  reports  of  1828,  there  were  69,515 
secular  and  other  clergymen.  The  whole  body  of  clergy  com- 
prises 72,169  individuals,  the  spiritual  orders  of  knighthood, 
the  professors  of  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  tbe  students,  not 
included. 

There  are  294  abbeys,  537  monasteries,  and  110  Dunneries. 

There  are  18  evangelical  and  one  [uvtestaat  superintendant- 
ship. 

In  Bohemia  there  are  7^  monasteries,  viz.,  37  in  the  archdiocese 
<tf  Ftague,  00  in  tha  diooese  of  I^utmeritz,  12  in  tbe  diocese  of 
Konigsgratz,  and  10  in  the  diocese  of  Budwds. 

The  university  of  Vienna  numbers  1,954  students,  of  Prague 
1,449,  of  Pavia  1,300,  of  Padua  410,  of  Pest  1,710,  of  Lemberg 
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1,010,  <^  Innsbruck  35fi,  of  GrtttE  SSl )  there  is  ttbo  ft  university 
at  OlmutE. 

The  revenue  of  Austria  amounts  to  130,000,000  florins.  Its 
principal  sources  are  w  follows:-^ 

Vkrint. 
Uiki-Ux. ^       .       .    4S,0M,eM 

32,«oo,oeo 

36,000,000 

DonuunB  and  FoKeta 8,000,000 

Interest  of  Qovemment  Property  f,  ftc       -        -     1 2,000,000 

The  expenditure  of  the  Btat«,  in  time  of  peace,  atnounts  to 
135,000,000  florins  annuaUy.  The  public  debt  is  <00,000,000 
florins.  In  the  beginning  of  1884,  there  were  in  ciroulation 
26,766,588  florins,  paper  money. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence  some  remarkable 
transactions  rdative  to  the  finances  of  Austria,  which  «e  rather 
record  in  the  words  of  a  German,  than  in  our  own.  Our 
authority  is  Schneller,  who  speaks  thus  in  a  passage  of  the  third 
volume  of  his  **  History  of  Bohemia,"  translated  and  dted  in  A 
recent  number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Review."  We  have 
omitted  some  of  his  comments. 

"  No  sooner  was  Count  Wallis  called  tmm  the  post  of  Oberat^ 
burg-graf  in  Prague  to  that  of  flnatice-minister  in  Vienna,  than 
he  perceived  that  the  flnancial  measures  of  Counts  Saurau,  Kichy, 
and  Odonell,  from  1790  to  1811,  had  only  caused  a  momentary 
relief,  without  any  permanent  amelioration.  Voluntary  contribu- 
tions bad  been  called  for;  the  silver  of  the  churches  had  been 
taken ;  a  base  currency,  of  half  its  nominal  value,  had  been  issued ; 
the  exportation  of  the  metals  had  been  prohibited ;  a  compulswy 
loan  of  seventy-five  millions  of  florins  had  been  decreed,  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  bank  notes}  immense  duties  bad  been 
laid  upon  all  colonial  produce ;  the  poet  money  had  been  raised 
two  or  three  times ;  a  property-tax  (tf  one-half  per  cent,  had  been 
introduced  for  an  indefinite  period;  the  emp^CT  had  publidy 

*  Jura  Ayalia.     Mauiea  accruiiig  from  privikgee  couneeted  willi  Ou  vtmtiga 
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prraiited  to  stop  aoy  further  iaaue  of  bank  notes,  but  he  was 
oompdled  agsin  to  have  recourse  to  them: — nerertheless,  all  was 
in  Tain. 

**  The  floating  bank  notes  had  imperceptibly  risea  to  an  amount 
of  one  thousand  and  sixty  millions  of  florins  (106,000,000^  ster- 
ling); the  amount  of  the  interest-paying  debt  was  never  exactly 
known,  but  it  was  doubtless  even  more  considerable ;  the  salaries 
of  all  public  officers  and  the  expenditure  of  the  state  had  of 
course  rieeo  enormously  in  proportion  to  the  d^reciation  of  the 
currency ;  all  these  palpable  evils  were  to  be  remedied  at  once  by 
the  bold  project  and  the  determined  character  of  Count  Wallis. 

"  The  antp  d'itat  which  that  minister  carried  into  execution 
recdved  the  approbation  of  his  majesty  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1811;  the  important  orders  were  printed  with  the  greatest 
secresy  in  the  imperial  printing-office;  a  copy  of  the  patent  was 
sent,  sealed,  to  all  the  governors  of  the  empire,  who  were  to  open 
it  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  16th  of  Maicb,  1811 ;  these  orders 
were  instantly  to  be  acted  upon,  without  remonstrance,  and 
without  the  assent  of  the  states.  In  what  did  this  master-stroke 
consist?  In  the  substitution  of  quittances  for  bank  notes,  so 
that  five  florins  of  the  latter  were  paid  by  one  florin  of  the  f<nnm', 
in  all  public  as  well  as  private  transactioDS. 

"  The  whole  financial  system  throughout  the  anfure  was 
changed.  In  the  following  war  of  1813  a  fresh  issue  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  in  paper  was  made,  besides 
anticipationtcheine  to  three  times  that  amount  When  Count 
Stadion  succeeded  Count  Wallis  the  paper  money  was  so  falleD, 
that  be  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  it  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred ;  the  consequence  was,  that,  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  the  property  of  minors,  hospitals,  all  institutions,  and 
capitalists,  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  by  Wallis,  and  from  twenty  to  eight  thousand  by 
Stadion.  The  state  was  compelled  to  borrow,  after  the  peace, 
first  twenty  millions  and  afla*wards  thirty-eight  millions  (^ 
Rothschild,  and  nearly  as  much  again  from  other  contractors." 

Austria  has  also,  we  believe,  made  another  very  large  loan, 
within  the  year  succeeding  the  revolutjcm  of  July. 
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The  Studing  Ann;  aiiKiinita  to 271,4(M 

And  craisiato  of  Men. 

Ninetj-twD  n^BWDtB  of  InEwitTr  •        -        188,831 

TUttj-aBTtai  ditto  of  CiTBbjr  ....      39,024 

Tin  ditto  of  AitiUei; 17,790 

-       -       -       -       a,7»7 
38,218 
Tb«  Beeniite  and  Militia  «moiuit  to        •        •        •        -    479,000 

Total 7M,404 

The  number  of  higher  officers,  not  including  those  in  active 
service,  is  239 ;  of  staff  and  other  officers,  about  10,000,  of  under- 
officers  31,200,  of  civil  officers  attached  to  the  army  1590.  The 
number  of  horses  is  70,000. 

The  navy  consists  of  three  ships  of  the  line  (unrigged),  eight 
frigates,  one  corvette,  eight  brigs,  four  schooners,  and  seven 
smaller  vessels— altogether,  thirty.one  ships  of  war. 

This  is  an  hereditary  but  mixed  mooarchy,  consisting  of  several 
inseparable  provinces  incorporated  into  one  state,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  chief,  who  bears  the  title  of  emperor,  and,  with  the 
original  German  provinces,  forming  part  of  the  German  confede- 
racy. The  emperor  combines  all  the  rights  of  government,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  he  shares  with  the  Hungarian  diet 
by  virtue  of  ci^)itulation.oaths.  Every  province  of  the  imperial 
state,  with  the  exception  of  the  Military  Boundaries,  of  Dalmatian 
and  of  the  Sea^-coast,  has  its  representatives,  though  with  very 
unequal  privileges.  Only  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
can  take  part  in  the  legislature.  The  representatives  of  the  other 
states  have  a  much  more  limited  spliere  of  action ;  they  can  only 
make  representations,  and  regulate  the  distribution  of  taxes. 
There  are  no  fundamental  laws  which  obtain  for  the  whole  of  this 
em^re ;  but  there  are  Hausgeaetxe,  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
&C.,  and  every  state  or  province  has  its  particular  charters  of 
different  kinds  (Charten  und  Handvetten). 

The  chief  officers  of  government  are  four  state  and  calnnet  minis- 
ters, of  whom  <»ie  is  chaoceUor  and  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  and 
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two  have  seats  in  the  council  for  home  affairs,  in  whit^,  also,  are 
two  archdukes,  and  several  councillors.  There  is  a  director  of 
the  private  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  and  a  president  of  the  general 
chamber  of  accounts.  In  each  of  the  provinces,  there  isa  president 
of  the  government. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  imperial  court  are,  a  first^rand-maater, 
a  grand-chamberlain,  a  grand-marshal,  a  grand-equerry,  a  grand- 
master of  the  kitchens,  a  grand-keeper  of  the  plate,  a  grand- 
master of  the  house,  a  grand-huntsman,  an  intendant^eneral  of 
buildings,  a  director  of  the  amusemaits  of  the  court,  a  grand- 
master of  the  ceremonies. 

The  Austrian  government  is  remarkaUy  tree  irom  any  taint  of 
oatentatioD  or  vanity ;  it  takes  no  pains  to  procure  itself  a  good 
name,  and  appears  quite  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  puffing  and 
self-praise.  Perhaps  it  might  earn  a  more  popular  character  if 
it  condescended  to  practise  such  manceuvres,  but  it  steers  quietly 
and  independently  its  course.  Although  generally  reputed  to  be 
an  enemy  to  publicity,  in  few  countries  are  the  statistical  rqK>rts 
more  ample ;  it  shows  no  disfavour  towards  Protestantism,  and 
has  now  established  a  Protestant  college  in  Its  metropolis. 
Foreigners  are  not  excluded  from  its  service ;  several  of  our  own 
countrymen  are  enrolled  in  its  army,  and  strangers  are  admitted 
even  to  political  employments.  Above  all  we  must  render  jusdce 
to  the  temperance,  the  humility,  the  affability,  the  mildness  of  ita 
imperial  famUy. 

The  attention  which  is  here  bestowed  on  the  most  minute 
details  affecting  the  health  and  wdl-being  of  the  subject  Is  re- 
markable; I  am  fitr  from  saying  that  this  ubiquitous  interference 
is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  respects,  but  some  of  its  cares  are 
laudable.  The  most  abundant  proviaon  exists  for  the  sick  poor: 
no  interment  of  a  body  can  take  place  until  it  has  been  examined 
by  the  state-phyrician  of  the  district.  The  sale  of  bad  or  spoiled 
food  is  checked ;  no  poisonous  article  can  be  aeUd,  even  in  the 
smallest  dose,  unless  on  the  prescription  of  a  licensed  practitioner. 
It  is  even  said  that  the  musicians  at  the  baths  are  ordered  to  play 
only  cheerful  tunes ;  but,  wheth^  such  an  injunction  exists  tx 
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not,  it  it  certaiD  that  nothing  escapes  the  eye  of  the  autlwrjtias, 
who  are  iodulgent  parents  to  the  docile  and  Bubtnisdve,  but 
stem  and  unyielding  to  the  restless  and  discontented. 

From  18S8  to  1883  inclusive,  the  average  annual  number  of 
births  in  the  Austrian  dominions  (Hungary  not  included)  was 
764,290 ;  of  marriages,  167,704 ;  and  of  deaths.  6S8,76a  The 
men  generally  marry  betwMoi  twenty-four  and  thirty ;  the  vomen, 
between  twenty  and  twenty-four.  There  is  one  marriage  annually 
to  130  individuals.  The  number  of  female  to  male  births  tt  at 
1 ,000  to  1,062.  About  every  tenth  child  is  Ulegitiinate.  The 
average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  four  and  a  half. 
The  number  of  persons  who  die  between  forty  and  sixty  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  those  who  die  between  sixty  and  eighty. 
During  ax  years,  from  1839  to  1881  inclusive,  337^  persona  have 
reached  the  age  of  100,  that  is,  83  in  every  100,000.  The  most 
healthy  districts  are  Croatia,  Carinthia  and  Styria — the  least  so, 
Lombardy  and  Venice.  The  mean  duration  of  life  is  thirty-five 
and  one-fifth  years.  Of  the  645,76?  deaths  which  occurred  in 
1834,  614,946  were  from  ordinary  diseases,  11,882  frcuD  local 
diseases,  4414  from  the  small  pox,  707  fi'^m  suicide,  and  five 
were  inflicted  by  the  executioner. 

In  1788,  of  every  207  individuals  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
107  were  females.  In  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  French  wars, 
of  222,  122  were  females.  After  the  peace  the  usual  proportion 
was  re-established ;  accordingly,  in  1827,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^1>  ^^^ 
were  females. 

The  mean  population  of  Bohemia,  from  1784  to  1814  inclu- 
sive, was  3,(^3,420 ;  in  1827,  >t  was  3,736,840.  During  the 
former  period,  there  were  3,788,363  births  3,011,703  deaths, 
and  722,954  marriages.  From  1816  to  1828  (14  years),  there 
were  2,031,225  births,  1,404,045  deaths,  and  888,416  marriages. 
From  1786  to  1815,  every  1000  couples  produced  5,240  children, 
and  from  1816  to  1828,  5,296  children.  In  every  eight  births, 
one  ii  illegitimsle.  The  Bohemians  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Sclavonic  people,  for  matrinnonial  fecundity.  During  the 
former  of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  there  were  125  births  to 
every  100  deaths,  during  the  second,  144.     During  both  periods, 
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there  ww  ooe  birth  annually  to  23  inhabitants ;  and  one  death 
to  30  during  the  former  period,  and  one  lo  34  during  the 
aecood. 

In  1800,  there  were  4313  ecclesiaBtics,  1741  nobles,  (beads 
cf  families,)  34S7  peraons  employed  by  government,  83,817 
citizens,  be,  and  125,527  peasants.  In  1827,  there  were  4115 
ecclesiastics,  2285  nobles,  10,088  persons  employed  by  govern- 
ment, 60,942  citizens,  &c.,  and  141,436  peasants.  From 
1806  to  1827  inclusive,  157,571  Bohemians  entered  into  the 
military  service,  89,661  left  it,  and  67,910  died,  or  remained  in 
the  ranks. 

Of  3955  children  bom  in  Prague,  in  1828,  1404  were  illegiti- 
mate.  The  legitimate  were  1291  boys,  and  1260  girls;  the 
illegilioiate  were  731  boys  and  673  girls.  Out  of  the  above  total 
number  of  births,  the  number  of  the  atill-bom  amounted  to  107 
boys  and  97  gii^lB.  In  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Prague,  1125 
diildren  were  bom  in  the  year  1827<  The  number  of  marriages 
in  the  same  year  was  661. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  4096.  Of  these,  1133  were 
of  children  under  or  not  exceeding  one  year  old : 

836  were  from      1  to       4  years  old. 

406  —            4  _    20      — 

631  —  20  —    40      — 

517  _  40  —    60      — 

644  —  60  —    80      — 

132  —  80  —  100      — 
and  8  were  above  100  years  of  age. 

Among  the  above  number  of  deaths,  were  six'  suicides,  one 
murdered,  two  executed,  26  drowned,  4046  died  of  disease,  and  15 
were  shot  (but  in  what  manner  is  not  explained).  Of  the  4096 
persons  who  died,  3773  were  Catholics,  256  Jews,  and  only  67 
were  Protestants*. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  passage  of  travellers  througli  Prague, 
the  number  of  passpnts  received  at  the  police-office  of  that  city, 

*  Stnng'a  "Otnaui;  in  1831,"  toL  ii.,  p.  193. 
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in  1829,  amounted  to  51,333;  of  these  passports,  16,07^  belonged 
to  foreign  merchants  and  tourists,  ly^OSQ  to  mechanics,  and 
1^300  to  Jews*. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  proportion  which  jH-evails  of  the 
medical  profession  to  the  population,  we  ahall  state  that  there  is  a 
province  in  Austria  which  contains  821,690  inhahitants.  The 
number  of  medical  men  residing  in  this  province  is  as  follows: 
48  physicianB  (or  doctors  of  medicine  and  surgery);  349  surgeons 
of  inferior  grade  (corresponding  to  our  general  practitioners) ; 
one  veterinary  surgeon ;  38  pharmaceutists  (or  licensed  drug- 
gists) ;  and  666  licensed  midwives. 

The  Austrian  capital,  Vienna,  contains  6660  registered  citizens, 
and  4970  licensed  to  trade  on  their  own  account.  There  are  173 
bakers,  88  bookbinders,  112  twiners,  fi\  diamond  cutters,  210 
jewellers'  workmen,  280  gardeners,  ISO  milliners,  1554  tailors, 
1775  shoemakers,  565  silk-weavers,  915  carpenters,  200  watch- 
makers,  and  920  weavers.  There  are  100  butchers,  450  milk- 
men,  915  dealers  in  provisions,  885  innkeepers,  and  I70  hosiers. 
About  100  manufactories  have  warehouses  in  Vienna,  and  250 
hawkers  are  licensed  to  sell  in  the  town.  Of  the  population, 
153,368  are  males,  and  166,505  females.  The  rich  and  those  in 
easy  circumstances  are  8000,  the  officials  5000,  and  the  servants 
-30,000.  There  are  7OO  hackney  coachmen,  about  50  wine- 
cellars,  more  than  50  coifee-houses,  and  about  500  ale-houses. 
The  number  of  horses  is  10,000,  of  dogs  20,000,  so  that  there  is 
one  dog  to  about  fifteen  inhabitants.  In  1830,  385,846  casks  of 
beer  were  consumed,  23,686  cwt  of  butter  and  lard,  46,006,370 
eggs,  11,899  cwt.  of  6sh,  621,000  birds  (game),  1,087,188  other 
birds,  268,445  pails  of  milk,  708,000  head  of  cattle,  and  348,930 
barrels  of  wine  and  must. 

Vienna  is  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  agreeable  cities  in  the 
world ;  intoxication  or  rudeness  are  rare ;  pauperism  is  kept  out 
of  sight  The  secret  police  cannot  be  reduced  to  calculation,  but 
the  police  employed  to  patrol  the  city  and  suburbs  amount  to 
about  700.     In  no  city  probably  are  strangers  treated  with  greater 

*  Strang's  "  Qeniuto/,"  vol.  ii.,  f.  224. 
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civility  t  >f  I  wen  to  tpttk  my  own  impreanoa,  Vimaa  itaods 
fitat  iu  this  reipect,  and  Copoihagen  the  second. 

Important  commercial  advantages,  and  unforasMn  pttUtical 
results,  will,  doubtless,  aoerut  u  well  to  Vienna^  a*  to  tha  whole 
empire  of  Austria,  from  thaStaam  Navigation  recently  introduced 
OD  the  Danube.  Two  English  ship-builders,  Andrews  and 
Pricbard,  in  1888,  obtained  an  Mcolusive  (ffivilege  for  three  years, 
for  can-ying  this  scheme  into  effect.  A  Company  has  since  beea 
formed  to  prosecute  further  this  great  object ;  one  of  the  most 
aealous  promoters  has  been  the  patriotic  Connt  Saectwny;  it 
enjoys  a.  charter  for  twenty-five  years.  There  are  nine  steam- 
boats, now  forming  a  chain  of  communication  between  Vienna  and 
Constantinople*. 

It  is  admitted  that,  of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  Austria  is  the 
one  in  which  justice  is  most  cheaply  administered  t  (he  fees  of 
the  advocates  and  other  members  of  the  legal  professioo  are  fixed 
by  decree.  The  local  authorities  aK  enjinned  to  attempt  to  effect 
an  agreement  in  all  civil  disputes. 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  Continoit,  it  was  the  universal 
fashion  to  level  every  sort  of  opprobrium  on  the  severity  of  the 
Austrian  police,  and  on  tha  supposed  exclusion  of  all  publications 
of  a  free  tepdencyi  Nevertholmi,  at  the  very  moment  when  such 
statements  were  common,  I  found  in  the  Merchants*  Reading 
Room  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  18S8,  the  Jfomitig  Chronicie,  the 
Comtitutionnel,  and  the  Edinburgh  Retntw.  No  visitor  nor 
native  cat)  complain  that  his  personal  amusonents  or  his  studies 
are  impeded,  and  nowhere  is  a  better  provision  made  for  tha 
security  of  property  and  of  person.  Every  one  understands,  that 
tha  measures  of  the  government  are  not  to  be  attacked ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  and  that  of  the  unnecessary  rigour  of  passports, 
there  is  no  country  in  which  a  well-disposed  individual  is  so  little 
annoyed.  I  am  no  defender  of  the  spirit  of  the  government,  hut, 
in  order  to  criticise  it  with  justice,  the  observer  ought  to  stand 
bebiod  the  scenes. 

The  avwagtt  income  of  every  Austrian,  afibrdcd  by  a  rude 

*  For  unpla  putioulan  raBpeoting  the  Steam  Nrnvigation  of  the  Danube, 
conmlt  Um  "  Handbook  toi  Tmvellen  in  Bonthem  Geimany,"  p.  SS3. 
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divudoD  of  revMiuei  among  the  whole  population,  hu  been  etti- 
nmted  at  162  franos,  or  about  Mven.  guioeoi,  yearly.  To  show 
the  proportion  which  has  thui  been  endeavoured  to  be  Ibrmed 
IwtWMO  the  yearly  income  of  the  European  population*, 

Fnoca 
The  Rnglithimn  hM  been  nted  to  enjoy  .        ■        -      466  yewly 

Netheriander 214      ... 

Fienebinaa       .......      201 

Anitrian        .......  |83 


And,  alloffiog  three  individuals  on  an  average  to  each  family, 
this  would  make  the  annual  income  of 

An  English  Family 1,458  yeu-lj 

Xetbeiiandish  .......      643 

French 605      ... 


The  following  was  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  every  kind 
of  indictments  for  offences  to  the  population,  during  the  five 
years  of  1824, 1825, 1826, 1827,  and  1828,  in  seven  provinces 
of  Austria. 

PwTinoi*  PopnUtioo.  Inhabitant* 

Honvi*  and  8U«p>   -  OeivM  ud  SokTonua  •        •  -     1  to  1707 
Jixtttritt  Proper    •    •    Oeiman      •        •        •        •        •         1  to  1<7S 

Bobetnla      .    -    -    -  Sel&voniui  and  Gennu  -  .     1  to  1438 

Qalleia PoUtb 1  to  1382 

Interior  Anstrin    •    -  Oennan,  SelsTMilaa  and  It^ian  .     1  to    609 
Tyrol  lod  VoiuUterg     OeimHi  and  IlaUan     -  1  to    S93 

Dalmatu   .    .    -    .    SeUronian      -        •        •        •  -     1  to     138 


*  See  Sditin,  who  veiy  pri^Hri;  pohila  out  Aai  Bnch  >  table,  however  correct 
it  may  be  in  itaelf,  does  not  aSbrd  •  rery  clear  indication  of  the  actual  Income  of 
any  olaas  of  the  OMnmnnity.  Thni,  in  France,  it  was  aacertained,  aomo  yean  ago, 
(bat  the  BTciage  daily  incotne  of  each  inhabitant  was  fifty-four  centimos  (about 
BTe.penoe  halfpenny),  but  the  poatire  income  of  above  six  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  fitot  exceeded  that  sum,  while  a  large  majority,  in  fact,  t«ceived  leac  than  that 
•nm  daily ;  that  ia,  in  round  numbers,  seren  miUions  could  spend  forty  centimea 
daily,  seven  miiiinmi  only  thirty.thioe,  and  seven  other  miUiont  only  twenty-five 
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The  propordoD  of  children  vidtiag  the  schocds,  among  one 
thouund  able  to  attend,  was,  in  the  same  provinces,  io  the  je«ra 
1834, 1825,  and  1828,  the  following: 

-      .  Ftom  1,000  CadldzeD, 

P«™"=«-  wfA  to  School. 

AnrtriB  Praper M8 

Tyrol  and  Voraribeig M8 

HonvU  Md  Sikid* 919 


laterior  Anstiu          .....••        445 
Galicu US 

In  comparing  these  two  tables,  I  find  the  increase  of  crime  with 
a  decrease  of  education  nearly  agreeing  in  Austria>Proper,  in 
Moravia,  Sile^a,  Bohemia,  in  Interior  Austria,  and  even  in 
Dalmatia,  w)iere  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  furnish  a  fair  and 
accurate  judgment  But  on  the  reverse,  the  Tyrtdeae,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  bravest  races  of  the  world,  sending  nineteeD4wentieths 
of  their  children  to  school,  give  more  occupation  to  AustHan 
judges,  than  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  except  Dal- 
matia, the  common  asylum  of  fugitives  from  lawless  Turkey ;  and 
Galida,  whose  Polish  inhabitants,  shunning,  like  their  brethren 
in  Prussia,  popular  instruction,  send  only  the  ninth  part  of  their 
children  to  school,  and  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  far  fewer 
criminals  than  Interior  Austria,  Tyrol,  or  Dalmatia.  The  great 
amount  of  crime  in  Tyrol,  may  be,  perhaps,  accounted  for,  by 
the  character  of  the  Tyrolese,  who,  like  most  mountaineerB,  prefer, 
in  their  spirit  of  independence,  to  revenge  a  wrong,  rather  than  to 
go  to  law ;  and  by  the  circumstance,  that  a  very  great  number  of 
the  male  population  of  Tyrol  annually  travd  into  foreign  coun- 
tries as  pedlars,  with  goods  manufactured  at  home*. 

*  8m  obaemUona  by  Dr.  Jnliui  in  Fnnda  Lisber  on  Qm  EeUtioa  beiwoea 
Edao»ti<»i  and  Crims,  p.  17.     (PbUmd«lphus  ^BSS). 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  EINODOH  OF  PBUSSIA. 

IFationaHty.  7%t  Boyal  Family.  Protineei  and  PopwAKMR,  Birth* 
andDtatht.  Prinapal  Totem.  Baett.  BdUfion ;  Nimhtr  of  Clergy. 
Umwrtitu$  and  oAer  Edueational  Imtihttion*.  Bu^«t:  Paptr 
Mon^  in  CHreulation.  Army;  Pt^  of  lis  Army.  Rrm^Gwsm- 
ment;  Proeineial  DieU ;  Offieen  of  Qovemmmt,  <md  tKnr  Stdaria ; 
IaH  cf  Que^itmi  retpeetinp  tA«  eharacUr  and  qiialifieationt  of  Condi- 
daUt  for  OgUx  in  Pruttia;  OJicert  of  the  Court.  Statittiei  of 
Berlin.  SUtHetiei  of  tie  Chcemment-Di»tru>t  of  Potidam.  Statittia 
of  Education.  Sytem  of  Police  reepeeting  Public  Women,  Houtei 
of  HI  Fame,  and  the  like.  Criminal  Statietic*  of  lie  Seven  Province* 
of  Old  Praetia,  during  Three  Tears;  Number  of  ArreeU  at 
Berlin ;  Jmmik  Ddinqvmtt.  Cowrtt  of  Law.  On  lie  MUitory 
tettdeney  of  Pnmia. 

Pbussia  id  remarkable  for  its  long  auflerings  and  mortificationfl 
during  the  late  wars,  and  not  less  bo  for  the  energy  with  which 
her  natives  finally  rallied.  In  her  bosom  she  still  retains  several 
deep-seated  and  corroding  cares,  some  of  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  time.  But  the  Prussians  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  virtue  not  to  amuse  the  world  with  their  internal  sorrows ; 
one  of  the  best  traits  in  the  Prussian  character  is  Nationality,  a 
quality  indispensable  to  greatness,  however  much  it  may  be 
sneered  at  by  cosmopolites  of  our  own  days,  who  love  that  nation 
the  best  in  which  they  can  j^ocure  the  best  dinner  at  the  least 
cost ;  the  Prussians  are  not  the  people  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
their  great  generals,  nor  to  unveil  the  nakedness  of  their  land  to 
the  malignant  eye  of  the  stranger.  In  this  reelect,  they  offer  a 
strong  contrast  to  certain  writers  and  orators  of  our  country, 
whose  favourite  theme  appears  to  be  the  crimes,  the  errors,  and 
the  feebleness  of  England.  Prussia  stands  in  rather  a  critical 
position  with  regard  to  the  future,  but  her  sons  do  not  boast  of  a 
mother's  weakness.    The  resources  of  the  nation  are  scarcely  equal 
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to  the  rank  which  it  geeke  to  maintain  among  the  powen  of  Europe; 
and  in  spite  of  industry,  and  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  ibe 
Tea  angtuta  domi  will  probably  long  remain  the  most  dangerous 
of  its  enemies. 

The  royal  house  t£  Prussia  is  of  the  Froteatant  reIigi<Hi.  The 
present  king  is  Frederic  William  III.,  bom  August  3,  177<*» 
who  succeeded  his  fathet^  November  16,  1797-  He  married, 
first,  in  17^  Louisa,  princeH  of  Mecklenburg-Strelltz,  who  died 
1810,  and,  secondly.  In  morganatic  marriage,  1824,  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Count  Ferdinand  von  Harrach,  who  bears  the  title 
of  princess  of  Liegoitz.  By  his  first  wife,  he  has  four  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  viz.,  Frederic  William,  the  heir  Apparent,  born 
1795,  married,  1823,  to  Elizabeth,  princess  of  Bavaria ;  William, 
married  to  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  whom  he  has 
a  son,  Frederic  William,  bom  1831 ;  Charles,  married  to  Maria, 
princess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  whom  he  has  one  son  and  two 
daughters ;  Albert,  married  to  Marianne,  princess  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  daughters  are,  Charlotte,  bom  1798,  married  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia;  Alexandrina,  married  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  |  and  Louisa,  married  to  Prince  Fieda^e 
of  the  Netheriands. 

The  king  had  three  sisters,  of  whom  two,  Wilhelmina,  queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  duchess  of  York  (his  half'-nster), 
are  deceased,  and  Augusta,  married  to  the  elector  of  Hesse ;  and 
two  brothers,  Henry,  general  of  infantry,  and  William,  governor 
of  the  fortress  <^  Mains,  married  to  Mwionne,  princess  of  Hease- 
Homburg,  by  whom  he  has  two  tons  and  one  daughter. 

The  number  of  nobles  was  rated  by  Haaael,  in  182S,  at 
900,000.  But  the  number  of  noble  families  In  Pruasio,  has  been 
lately  estimated  (by  the  B«-lin  correspondent  of  the  Mttming 
Ckromcl«)  at  S0,000.  I  cannot  at  all  vouch  fw  the  correctness 
of  this  last  calculation. 
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The  fidlowing  ii  a  visw  of  the  provinces  and  of  their  popula- 
tioD  :— 

Qeographiul 

Bijtun  HU«s,     PapnlfttidtL 


1,  PotaiUm  tod  Berlin 
9.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder 

II.    FOUSRANU 


III.  BiLMU    - 

1.  Bredau  . 
3.  Oppeln 
9.  liiegnitz- 

IV,  Sasoht  - 

1.  Migdebnrg 
9.  Xmmhtag  • 
A,  Efflirt    * 
T.  WHrraALU 
1.  Hunatei 
%  Hinden 

3,  Arenabutg 
TI.  Bkns-Pbdmu  • 

I.  Cologne 
a.  Dwtatdorf. 

5.  CoUmi. 

4.  TieTes 

6.  Aix<la-Cbapelle 
TIL  pBUsau 

L  Kibiglberg 
2i  Gnnibinnen 
L  Daotiid  - 


Tin.  I 


667. «  - 

812,223 

233.''   .. 

432,570 

2M.«  . 

SS9.298 

711."  . 

lW,3U 

7<l.'*  . 

2,4U,414 

148.  >•  . 

900,881 

2«.»  . 

730,044 

250."  . 

773,480 

4«0."  . 

1,449,687 

210."  . 

S82,g33 

IM."  . 

«l.'«  . 

MJ.". 

.    1,MI,»M 

laa."  . 

3gO,iH 

w.«  . 

396,325 

no."  . 

466,775 

491."  . 

8,263,087 

7^•• . 

399,808 

iw.-  . 

fOe,S08 

\9a>*  . 

480,888 

lai."  . 

380,416 

76."  . 

364,742 

1,178."  . 

1,889,608 

408."  . 

716,468 

m"  . 

827,115 

IM.-  . 

820,641 

3ia"  . 

468.807 

»a8i"  . 

l,0M,a78 

381."  . 

73(^047 

214.'»  . 

326,231 

6,078."  . 

ia,068,iM0 

IS."  .. 

66,073 
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To  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  live  ia  the 
country,  Schoo  states  that  -^Ar  belong  to  this  class,  whik  only 
■^  are  domiciled  in  towns.  There  are  only  three  villages  to  a 
square  mile,  which  is  a  small  number  compared  with  Austria  and 
with  England ;  but  then,  there  is  one  town  in  six  square  milea, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  proportion  or  Austria. 

The  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population  to  the  manu- 
facturing, is  about  five  to  one.  About  one  in  30  of  the  whole 
population  is  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  pauperism*. 

In  the  province  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  1835,  there  were 
58,165  births,  29,903  of  males,  28,262  of  females ;  36,611  deaths, 
19,773  of  males,  18,878  of  females;  and  13,658  marriages. 

In  the  province  of  Pomerania,  there  were,  in  the  district  of 
Stettin,  1^546  births,  11,299  deaths,  and  3975  marri^es. 

In  the  district  of  Coslin,  there  were  14,033  births,  8847 
deaths,  and  3181  marriages. 

In  the  district  of  Dantzic,  there  were  13,444  births,  and  10,306 
deaths;  6993  were  male,  and  6451  female  births. 

In  tlie  district  of  Marienwerder,  there  were  31,431  births,  and 
14,027  deaths;  of  the  births,  11,078  were  male,  and  10,343  female. 
In   the  district  of  Gumbinnen,   there   were   21,363   births, 
19,267  deaths,  and  4193  marriages. 

In  the  district  of  Posen,  there  were  29,954  births,  15^30 
male,  and  14,624  female;  20,930  deaths;  and  6971  marriages. 

According  to  the  latest  rates  (Cataster-^iv^iahmeti),  the  eight 
government  districts  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia,  and  Westphalia 
contain  18,128,208  acres  (morgen)  of  land,  536,015  dwelling- 
houses,  and  3,452,342  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  of  Prussia,  and  their 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831 :  Berlin  (252,000 
inhabitants),  Breslau  (86,052),  Konigaberg  (62,375),  Co\ogite 
(61,098),  Dantzic(54,660),Magdeburg(39,806),Aix-la-Chapelle 
(37,669),  Elberfeld  (32,074),  Stettin  (30,675),  Posen  (26,738), 
Halle  (24,790),  Barmen  (24,288),  Potsdam  (23,758),  Erfurt 
(23,759). 

*  nntetBOohiiiigea  fiber  BevtUkenmg,  AlbcitcloliD,  und  Pmnpttfon,  von  Dr. 
Friediieh  Schmidt,  p.  326  (Leipzig,  1836). 
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On  the  whole,  there  are  in  Prusua,  985  tovns,  281  market- 
towns,  and  34,461  villages  and  hamlets.  In  1828,  there  were 
16,919  churches  and  chapels,  91,436  mills,  manufactories,  and 
private  magazines,  and  1,600,531  stables,  bams,  and  hoveb; 
altogether,  3,434,606  buildings. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  10,350,000  are  Germans,  2,078,000  Scla- 
vonians,  90,000  French,  and  167,330  Jews.  With  respect  to 
religion,  7,941,721  are  Protestants,  4,915,153  Catholics,  14,756 
Mennonites,  and  167,330  Jews.  The  Protestants  have  one  church 
to  1009  inhabitants ;  the  Roman  Catholics  have  one  to  1051 ; 
and  the  Jews  have  one  synagogue  to  311  of  their  race.  The 
Catholic  clergy  consista  of  2  archbishops,  2  episcopal  princes, 
3  bishops,  8  suffragans,  25  prelates,  and  99  canons.  The  num- 
ber of  secular  priests,  is  3500;  that  of  vicars,  chaplains,  &c., 
1900.  There  are  about  2000  monks,  and  1000  nuns.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  8537  clergymen*.  The  Protestant  clergy  con- 
sists of  4  bishops,  369  superintendants,  and  6720  parish  priests. 
The  proportion  of  Protestant  students  of  theology  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  is  said  to  be  as  three  to  one. 

At  the  UiuTOndtj  of  Berlin  in  lSM-6,  were  1,800  students. 

DittoofHana        -        •       •  1S3S    S88  

INtIo  of  Bredaa  •        -       -  1836    768  

Ditto  of  Bonn         ...  1836    886  

Ditto  of  E3nigaberg    -       -  1834-A 43?  

INtt«of  Grd&wnlde       -        •  1839    IM  

Ditto  of  U 


Seventeen  Englishmen  studied  in  these  universities  in  1836. 

•  The  hftmon/wliicli  exitta  between  the  Protestuts  and  tbe  Roman  CatlwUca  in 
ProBUA,  ia  often  eontnatad  with  the  unhappy  diaoord  which  pieraila  m  Ireland. 
There  ate  two  eaoaas,  e«eh  of  which  ia  alone  ahaeet  BuCRdent  to  eiplaio  the  canae* 
o(  this  different  face  of  thing! ; — in  Pmama,  tbe  Bomiah  tlergj,  from  the  higheat  to 
the  lowest,  are  more  or  leas  dependant  on  the  aromt;  and  the  Romiah  prieet  or 
biafaop  vbo  abonld  in  Fmaan  exert  himaelf  to  diTcrt  tbe  minds  of  the  people  into  a 
pMticolar  potitica]  channel,  would  aoon  feel  the  iron  hand  of  Ibe  goTemmeot.  All 
ia  eonaequentlj  amooth  on  the  aurface,  although  tbe  Dnder-ciurent  ia  not  equally 
tranquil.  The  other  eanae  is,  a  nnmerona,  powerfti],  ereiyi^ere-preseiit,  oon- 
atantly-cofresponiUiig  gendarmerie, — who  aUbe  prevent  outrage,  and  nntailingly 
and  unflinchingly  aeiie  ita  promoters.  A.  syalem  of  tumult,  or  a  combination  to 
prooure  any  end  by  Tioleut  mean^  ia  hopelesi.  Whenever  the  Romiah  clergy  in 
Ireland  ia  salaried  by  tbe  goTermnent,  and  a  judicioua  Fooi  Law  ia  establiahed,  the 
1,  agitation,  and  diacoid  will  aink  from  the  Ixriling'point  to  Zero. 
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Tbere  are  tea  aemiiiaries  for  acliDolmaflten  in  the  province  of 
Prussda,  five  in  Brandenburg,  four  in  Pomerania,  five  in  Silena, 
five  in  PoMD,  nx  in  Saxony,  four  ia  Weatpbalia,  and  four  in 
Rhine-PniBsia;  altogether  fcntj-ibur. 

The  foIlowiDg  IB  a  view  of  the  state  of  Finance  in  Pnusta, 
in  1835:— 

EEVENDE. 

DoUan. 
N«t  Prndnee  of  Oa  Dtnuiiu  utd  Fmtm    •  •  •    4,S1>>0M 

Bale,  &&  cT  DooMiiM 1,000,WW 

Prodaoe  of  tha  Hinoa,  Salt  WoAi,  and  Paraelain  Ha&obe- 

tory  at  Berim 717,000 

From  the  Poet-offlw l,aM,000 

Pram  Lotteriw eN,000 

FmniTaxaaaiid  DntiMt—  Dtdlan. 

a.  Laad-tK( 0,7SS,OOO 

*.  Iiwome-t»i'       ....  6,404,000 

0.  Trade-tKtf  ....    1,973,000 

d.  DatieB  on  goods  ImporM,  ezpottod,  and 
t»M'uift'  tlbmi^  the  eoBitijt  oa  Ibo  eoc^ 
Mnnptkiii  of  borne  piwdnotit  UOa  of  toadi, 
harenB,  canals,  'fiood^gatee,  &«. ;  dntiea  cat 
ibiFpiiig  ud  ■timps       ...       90,00,000 

e.  Berenne  bom  the  Balt-tede  -  ■  •    ^^e6,000 

...i^   '■  «,MO,000 

Soiplna  Beronte  of  4b  piiueipali^  of  UohtentMig    •  80,000 

Fran  MoaxA  ixit  included  tn  the  above  .  ■  •  382,000 

Total  ReTaniHi    ....    61,740,000 

EXPENDITURE. 

DaUaa. 

Inteiert  of  the  gtoenl  and  prorinoial  Debt,  aod     DoUan. 

eipeoaea  of  ttt  adminMntiaB  •    6,897,000 

Paid  off  the  Debt     ....  3,400,000 

InterGet  and  paying  oif  the  new  piorindal  Debts         41,000 

8,918^000 

Peu^out,  Life  Aiunutiea,  and  Otatuitiea        ...    8,500,000 
CapitaliaiLdSiiTetieawitlidiawn,  and  Indenmitiw  foe  abolkhed 

ti^ta  and  prinUgea .  ....  M^OOO 

*  The  income-tax  only  aSbcta  the  ot^cen  of  goremment,  who  aie  taxed  accrad. 
log  to  theli  Bciarj, 
■f-  This  ii  a  tax  on  tho  calling  of  a  bwdeamao,  and  ia  different  for  eTsry  tiadcb 
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For  tiM  Prima  CaUnet,  the  Offloe  of  the  HiniMiy  of  StMa^ 
Stat»>book-k«epiiig,  »dminiitnrtWDDf  the  Exoheqnar,  uid 
ot  the  Hint,  State  sod  Piariiuul  Aichirea,  the  Saov 


11  of  Orden,  and  the  Btatiiticil  Offioe  •  SO^OOO 
For  the  DepNtment  of  Beligiotu  Instmctun  wd  Hedieel 

ASOn 2,683,000 

For  the  Department  of  the  Hinlatiy  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the 

Police 2,184,000 

To  the  HiDMer  of  the  Interior,  for  tiadM,  and  g«Denl  com> 

miadooa        ......  173,000 

Fm  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Hannbctnrc^  for  bsildingt 

■nd  water-woAa             .....  ],3e(>,000 

For  tbe  Roada,  and  Ooad-JeblB        ....  3,863,000 

For  the  Hinistrj  of  Foreign  Afihin  -            •            •            •  681,000 

For  the  Hiiiiatr;  of  War,  and  Military  Oi^wD-HoiaM  -  33,463,000 

For  the  Admiiiiatiatioo  of  Finaneo                ...  108,000 

For  the  Administration  of  the  Domaiue  and  Farcets        -  94,000 

For  the  Hinirtiy  of  Jnetioe  ....            -  3,061,000 

For  the  High  Presidents  and  Frovindal  Goretnnients      -  1,7M,000 

For  the;.  Studs 167,000 

For  Gorerbg  D«deiende0,  for  EztnordinAij  Ei^msei,  ind  Ibr 

Public  ImpKrements     -           .           .           -     .     ■  1,300,000 

Total  E^otditOK  ■           ■           •  Sl,740,000 


On  JaDuary  1, 1833  accordiog  to  an  official  report,  .the  public 
debt  of  Fnisna  amouDted  to  17d,868,830  doUan,  10  groschen, 
and  6  pfennigs. 

Tliere  are  now  in  circulation,  17,243,34!7  dollars  in  paper 
money.  There  are  99,244  fifty-dollar  notes,  996,603  fire-dollar, 
and  7,302,637  one-dollar  notes. 

The  foUowing  is  the  compodtiiHi  of  the  Army  :— 

Standing  Aim;  ......    108,090 

VUeh  ia  tha  dlrided :—  Men. 

The  Guard 17,908 

lobDtrr  of  the  Uiie          -            -            -            -  104,711 

CaTalry W.IM 

Artillery 16,718 

Gendacmerie,  ChasseniB        ....  1,720 

(There  are  about  183,000  men  In  Htnal  serrioe.) 

r3 
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Men. 

Stonding  Ann;      -..-..  159,000 

Beaeire,  or  Militis  uiBwering  to  the  fiist  snmmoiu  {LaaAe^r 

ertUn  AMfgeboU)          .....  230,000 

Beaerve,  or  Mili^  KHwering  to  the  second  Bammoiu  (vtMitoit 

AufgtboU)             .......  180,000 

Total 669,090 


The  corps  of  officers  conststed,  in  1829>  of  1  field-marshal,  3 
generals  of  cavalry,  7  generals  of  infantry,  33  general  lieutenants, 
6S  general  majors,  128  colonels,  96  colonel  lieutenants,  554 
majors,  1 ,614  captains  of  horse  and  foot,  1,534  first  lieutenants, 
and  5,037  second  lieutenants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  regular  yearly  pay  of  the  army 
(exclusive  of  rations  and  service-money). 

Dollua. 

0«nenl  of  Infantry       ......  12,000 

Oeneral  of  CaTsliy             .....  12,000 

Chief  of  the  OenemI  Staff          .....  12,000 

Intendsnt      .......  1,800 

CoandUoT  of  the  Inlcndancy      .....  |,g00 

Ametaoi  of  ditto       ......  700 

CorpB-auditor     .......  aoo 

General  Staff  Siii^;eon        ....        2,000  to  3,000 

Chief  Staff  Surgeon      ....              l,aoO  to  1,500 

Surgeon  to  a  re^ment           ....            -  i,ooO 

Ditto  to  B  battaUon        -.--..  fiOO 

Ditto  to  a  company  ......  igo 

,'      I^ettl«n«nt-general         ......  ft,416 

Majopfeneral  .......  4,416 

CdIodsI    --.-....  2,908 

Lienteiunt.coloiiel    ......  2,908 

V^i"* 1,800 1»  1,000 

Ciqitain  of  CaTalty  ......  1,300 

Captun  (let  claas)        ......  1,SOO 

Captun  (2d  daas)    ......  gop 

I^tL 


Scrgeutof  Hone  {WaehmMtl«r) 
SergMnt        ■  - 

Chief  Fire-woritei' 
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DoUmiK 
Ftt«-iroriier  ---•...  7S 

Bombardier        •..-...48 
Corporal        .......  00 

PrinU  in  the  Ouards   -            .            .  •  •  -  36      - 

Frirate -.  SO 

iDcluding  rations  and  service-money,  the  privates  have  yearly 
100  dollars  pay,  the  corporals  and  drummers  150,  the  sergeants 
from  200  to  250,  the  lieutenants  from  300  to  600,  and  the  cap- 
tains from  800  to  1,700. 

After  a  service  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  retiring- 
officer  and  soldier  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  unless  some  civil 
office  has  been  conferred  upon  them.  It  is,  or  has  been,  a  prevail- 
ing principle  of  the  Prussian  government,  to  instal  the  veteran  in 
some  vacant  civil  appointment.  If  the  value  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  pension  due,  the  deficiency  is 
supplied  to  him.  A  lieutenant-colond,  and  a  major,  after  a  service 
of  twenty-five  years,  receive  a  penuon  of  about  113/.  per  annum, 
a  first  captain  obtains  about  85/.  annually.  The  widows  of  officers 
also  acquire  a  title  to  a  pension. 

Every  Prussian  must  be  a  soldier  during  a  certain  part  of  his 
existence.  From  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age,  every  individual  forms  a  part  of  the  first  division  of  the 
Landwehr  (or  militia) ;  frmn  the  thirty-second  to  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  is  ranged  in  the  second  division ;  from  forty 
to  fifty  he  belongs  to  the  Landaturm  (or  army  of  emergency,  or 
levy  in  mass).  The  expenses  of  the  army  absorb  in  Prussia 
nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue. 

The  government  of  Prussia  is  a  monarchy,  limited  in  a  very 
slight  degree;  there  is  no  chamber  of  representatives  for  the 
whole  kingdom ;  but  in  all  the  provinces,  chambers  have  either 
been  re-established  or  newly-constituted,  which  in  general  have  a 
deliberative  voice,  and  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  taxes.  But 
the  monarch  has  all  the  rights  of  government  in  his  hand ;  he  is 
the  source  of  the  laws,  and  he  sets  in  motion  the  whole  machine 
of  the  state,  of  which  his  capital  is  the  centre.  The  monarchy  is 
hereditary;  there  is  no  general  fundamental  law,  though  there 
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are  provincdal  Isws,  and  laws  of  the  royal  house  {Hausgeaetae). 
The  monarchy,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  bcluded  in 
the  German  confederacy. 

The  provincial  assemblies  of  the  kingdom  of  Pniasia,  (eadi 
proriDce  having  its  own  assembly,)  are  thus  composed:  — 


E4iiMtD«piitiM0fDei).crf      ToUl 

PopoUtKM, 

tNoUw. 

Order. 

Tom*   Connby.  Hemben. 

1838. 

36    .. 

S3    ...       IS    ...       69    ... 

1,839,603 

PomMMM       .         0     ... 

as   .. 

16    ...        8    ...      4B    ... 

«77,5»5 

SUoui     -       .    e  ... 

3«    ... 

,       18    ...       U    ...       84    ... 

S,306.»l 

Fniata          -       0   ... 

,      4S    .. 

.      S8    ...      93    ...      9S    ... 

2,008,W1 

8u«7    .       .      «    ... 

S>   .. 

.      S4    ...       13    ...      73    ... 

l,40l>,3«3 

BlMtnkhPnniiWM^    ... 

3G    .. 

8«   ...     se   ...     79   ... 

2,20S,3a3 

W<a4&ili»    -      11    ... 

SO    .. 

SO   ...      20    ...      71    ... 

1,228,644 

POMD     .        ■       0    ... 

84    ... 

IS    ...        8    ...      48   ... 

i,oe4,«)« 

87    ...    839    ...      \19  ...      1S3  ...    687    ...      13,736,833 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  two  classes,  constituting  the  aristocracy  oi 
the  chambers,  comprise  366  votes,  and  the  last  two,  constituting 
thdr  democratical  branch,  possess  301  votes,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  trifling  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but  this  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  two  important  conuderations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  exdurive  right  of  presiding  over  the  assemblies 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  its  committees,  and  over  the  commissions 
which  it  may  appoint,  is  vested  in  the  equestrian  order ;  and  in 
the  second,  this  order  being  composed  of  ground  landlords,  the 
independence  of  the  country-representatives  is,  in  almost  every 
instance,  not  only  merely  neutralized,  but  a  perfect  dead  letter 
Adding,  therefore,  to  the  266  votes,  the  122  from  those  represen- 
tatives, we  have  a  total  of  388,  which  exceeds  the  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  required  to  pass  any  legislative  measure. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  remark,  that  even  in  those  provinces 
where  the  towns  possess  the  greatest  number  of  representatives, 
that  number,  in  no  case,  exceeds  one-third  of  the  whole  aggr^ate 
of  votes;  so  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  certain  to  predominate 
on  every  occa^on,  excepting  where  so  unnatural  a  state  of  things 
shall  exist  as  a  want  of  harmony  in  its  three  constituent  parts. 
These  assonblies  exercise  a  control  over,  and  immediately  parti- 
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dpste  in,  the  dvjl  affairs  of  thar  respective  provinces.  Property 
is  the  exclusive  bads  ot  representatioo.  They  were  first  called 
into  existence  by  the  royal  rescript  of  1823,  which  gave  them  the 
power  of  advisiDg  and  deliberating  la  all  legislative  xnatters, 
having  reference  to  the  rights  of  persons,  property,  and  to  fiscal 
arrangements.  The  Immediate  object  of  their  institution  is 
universally  considered  to  be  the  preparation  of  minds  and 
habits  for  a  national  legislature.  Such  a  course,  indeed,  it 
accordant  with  the  pt^cy  of  the  sovereign  to  whose  hands  the 
sceptre  is  committed ;  for  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he 
paved  the  way  for  these  very  assemblies  themselves,  first,  by 
restoring  personal  libwrty  under  the  rescript  of  October,  I8O7, 
which  abolished  hereditary  servitude;  next,  by  {facing  the 
administration  of  all  communal  properties  under  the  sup«in- 
tendance  of  the  districts  themselves  in  1808 ;  and,  in  the  last 
place,  by  extending  the  abolition  of  feudal  servitude  in  1819  to 
the'acquisitionB  made  by  the  crown  of  Pruasia  in  Lusatia  and 
Saxony,  and  to  the  other  districts  where  it  still  remained  in  force. 

The  chief  officers  of  government  are,  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
of  finance,  of  religious  instruction  and  medical  affairs,  of  the 
royaUhouse  and  of  court-affairs,  of  the  interior  &r  trade,  of  the 
interior  for  police,  two  ministers  of  justice,  a  minister  of  war,  and 
a  general-post-master.  There  is  a  state-council,  composed  of 
fifty-three  members,  which  is  divided  into  six  departments.  In 
the  different  provinces,  there  are  presidents  of  the  respective 
governments. 

The  names  of  the  inferior  Prusaan  officials  will  be  found  in  the 
following  Table,  which  shows  the  pay  of  all  the  functionaries : 

A,    HnasTMRUL  FtrttoTtoNiaiu. 

Hinlgton  of  Slate  bftre 13,000  doBus  umnally. 

ptJTf-ComicUlorH  irith  the  title,  BxoeUeD<7      -  8,000  

Dineton-       ...           -            4,000  to  6,000  

CoimdUan            •            ■            -            -        3,000  ...  9,800  

AswBMie       -           -           •           ...  800  

8aciet«ries         ....            1,000  ...  1,000  

Diracton  of  the  Bowd  of  nuancUl  Control  -    1,800  ...  2,000  

Members  of  that  Boud  .            -            •              «00  ...  1,600  

HwtBMoftheBMorde         .                      -    1,300  ...  I,fi00  
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BegietniB         ....  -    600    to    1,200  dollan  hhuuUj. 

JonnuliBta  .  .  -  .        SOO     ...    1,400        

Direetoi;  of  the  Ctuoeeiy  of  ClerliB    •        -      1,200     ...    1,400         

Cleiks      .  •  -  .  400     ...       800         

Chief  aeA  of  HwChIi  -  .  ■  1,500     ...    3,000        

CaahisE  ....  1,000     ...    1,600         

Comptroller  of  the  Cash  -  -  •  800     ...    1,200         

BoDk.keeper  •  -  ■  ■  800     ...    1,000         

anAa  of  the  Cub,  and  their  udstants        .         300     ...      SOO        

SerTHUta  of  the  HUDie  department  .  -300    '...      400         

Serranta  of  the  Chaoceiy       -  •  •     SOO    ...      .150 

Haateii  of  UcMengen  (<rf  whom  KUM  otill  exiit)        -  600        

Porlew 400       

B.  PaomtcuL  FuHcnuHARna, 

The  High  Prerident  hu    -  .  .  -  8,000  dolUn  annuall;. 

President         ....  3,M0     to    3,H0        

Diieciora   .  .  -  -      '     •      1,600     ...    3,000        

CouncUlota         -  -  -  -  800    ...     l.OOO        

AMMaon 600    ...       800       

.      ,   flntdaaa  .  1,000  

Secratanefl  i 

iMOonddo.  .  .     400    ...        OOO        

Begistrsta        ....  400    ...     1,000        

Uembeia  of  the  Fiuaocial  SoMd  of  Control        400     ...     1,300        

Chief  of  tbeaariu    •  ■  -  -    SOO  

CleAa        -  .  -  -  -        SOO     ...       600        

Sfcaaengen       ....  100    ...       150       

Chief  Cleric  of  the  Caob  -  ■  .        1,500  

Comptrallets  .  .  .  .       400    ...       600       

Caahier 600    ...       800        

Book'^ceeper  -  -  .  •        400    ...       700        

Clerk  of  the  Caah        >  -  -  300     ...        300        

Freeident  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juatice  •    4,000  

Counoillora  of  tho  same         .  >  1,000    ...     1,B00        

AneBsois  of  the  same        .  .  .         500    ...       800        

Secnjtariea  of  the  same        -  .  .     600     ...     1,000        

Registrars  of  the  same    ....         400     ...        800        

Clerks  of  Salaries  and  Deposits  of  the  same  -    400    ...      1,000.      

Members  of  the  Board  of  Goutrol  of  the  same  600    ...     1,000       

■ame       .  -  ■.    360    ...       600       

iiLand^dOt)  .  .        600    ...        800        

flection  and  recompense  of  its  servants,  the  Prussian 
:  is  particularly  prudent.  As  before  stated,  a  uni~ 
.cation  is  necessary  for  all  candidates  tor  the  higher 
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posts;  rank  is  not  at  all  preferred;  the  salaries  are  moderate ; 
and  ioEtead  of  ^vtng  pensioDS  to  superannuated  officials,  it 
obliges  the  successor  to  pay  out  of  his  salary  a  fixed  portion  to 
the  former  incumbent  during  his  lifetime. 

The  fijlowing  is  a  list  of  the  queetbnSf  or  substance  of  que». 
tions,  which  must  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ministry, 
before  any  individual  can  be  received  into  the  Prussian  service. 

I.  Dacrip^on  ef  the  Individual.-~-l.  Name.  2.  Office,  or  employ- 
ment.   3.  Place  of  abode. 

II.  Particuian  of  birth,  Sfe.—\.  The  day  of  his  birth.  2.  Where 
boiii.    3.  Condition  of  his  parents.    4.  Mother-tongue. 

III.  Education.— 1.  What  school  was  he  edacated  ati  2.  Has  he 
been  educated  anywhere  beddes  at  sdiool?  3.  To  what  trade  or  pro- 
fession was  he  ori^nally  brought  up  ?  4.  His  occupation  previously  tu 
entering  the  civil  or  military  service. 

IV.  Former  PiAlk  Service,  MiiitMy  or  CUml. — 1.  Has  ho  completed 
his  military  duties,  and  if  not,  why?  2.  In  wliat  biauch  of  military 
service  has  ho  been  engaged  i  3.  His  previous  civil  occupation,  with 
the  date  of  his  enterii^  on,  and  quitting,  it.  4.  In  what  civil  service 
has  he  been  hitherto  actually  employed  ?  6.  His  oath  on  first  entering 
the  public  service.  6,  Where  is  the  attestation  ?  7*  What  is  its  date  ? 
8.  Does  he  possess  orders,  badges,  or  other  distinctions  7 

V.  Partieulan  retpec^ry  hitpretent  Service  and  Condition.— \.  Is  he 
active?  2.  Does  he  discharge  the  daties  of  his  own  office?  3.  By 
what  tiUe  has  his  appointment  been  obtained?  4.  Is  be  employed 
pennanentiy,  provisionally,  on  trial,  or  does  he  hold  a  commission? 
6.  Salary  and  emoluments,  and  from  what  funds?  6.  Does  he  from 
private  business  derive  any  additional  income?  and  if  so,  to  what 
amount  ?    7-  What  is  his  rank  in  the  Landwehr,  if  he  is  still  in  it? 

VI.  Partieuiarw  retpeetin^  Property. — 1.  Does  he  derive  his  income 
from  his  own  resources,  or  ftom  those  of  a  member  of  his  family?  does 
he  receive  private  asustance  ?  2.  Has  he  landed  property,  and  what? 
3.  How  much  security  can  he  provide  for  his  office  ?  4.  How  much 
•ecmity  is  he  himself  capable  of  providing  ?  By  his  own  means  ?  By 
guarantee  ?  5.  How  much  of  the  security  has  ho  been  excused  &om 
paying?  6.  Has  he  debts,  and  how  many  specifically?  7-  Does 
he,  contribute  to  the  fund  for  the  rehef  of  widows,  and  if  so,  to  what 


VII.  Particuian  retpecting  Family,— I,  Is  he  married,  single,  a 
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widower,  or  diroreed  ?  3.  His  wife's  fiktber.  3.  Number  <tf  his  chil- 
dren:  a.  provided  for;  h.  unprovided  for,  onder  nine  yeus  of  age; 
c.  adopted,  or  step-ohildien.  4.  Belations  beddee  wife  and  childRoi, 
whom  he  mainbuns  or  assista.  5.  To  what  tiadeqieople  ia  ^^a  related, 
to  the  third  degree  1 

Till.  Mode  of  Lifij—\.  Have  be  oi  hia  wife  any  vantaabovo  their 
station,  and  wh&t  aro  they?  2.  What  recreations  or  amuaements  ia  h« 
partial  to  7  3.  How  mach  rent  does  he  pay  i  for  how  many  rooms, 
with  stoTM  in  them  ?  4.  Number  of  aerranta,  and  amonnt  of  their 
wagee.    5.  How  many  hotsea  doee  he  keep! 

IX.  Phytieal  ContAim'¥m,—\.  Oeneral  state  of  health.  2.  HabHnal 
complaints.  3.  Inconvenioit  wounds.  4.  Bodily  attenf^h,  and  paUenoe 
in  endnring  fa^gne.    5.  Quickneea  of  sight  and  hearing. 

X.  Clharaaer.—\ .  Ia  he  honest,  honourable,  peraeTering,  eocmomical, 
discreet,  ooniageoiu,  dimntarested,  Teracions,regaIar,  polite,  temperate, 
diligent,  sociable,  friendly,  obedienti  piono  to  debanc^ery,  chicanery, 
or  friTolons  intrigue  ?  is  he  paamfmate,  or  ^mid  and  retiring  ?  is  he 
inclined  to  gambling,  disnpation,  and  tnimoill  is  he  inconsiderate, 
vindictive,  or  servile  ? 

XI.  Knowlaige  4^  ike  World. — 1.  Is  he  courteons  to  the  tax-paying 
commmiity?  3.  Doee  he  know  how  to  keep  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  other  departments  ?  3.  Does  he  know  how  to  make  his  inferion 
perform  their  duties  oheerfiilly? 

XII.  AbiHtin, — 1.  Natural  abilities  and  discerainent.  3.  Quick 
perception.    3.  Qaick  decision.    4.  Calm  elocution.    5.  Good  monory. 

Xm.  AeeoK^UtAmmti. — 1.  What  foreign  languages  does  he  speak? 
2.  How  doee  he  speak  Oennan  ?  3.  Does  ho  vrrite  Qerman  orthogra- 
phicolly,  and  grammatically?  4.  Is  his  hand-writing  good  and  l^pblof 
6.  What  aoconnta  is  he  conversant  with  ?  6.  Has  ha  etndied  mathe- 
matics ?  7.  Doee  he  understand  chemistry  ?  8.  What  other  sdenoea 
is  he  conversant  with ?  9.  Can  he  draw?  ride?  does  he  understand 
how  to  use  fire-arms  ?  10.  Does  he  possess  a  good  exterior,  and  ate 
hia  address  and  manners  preposBeeaing  ? 

Uy.SenUuo/Au(^eialJif<maffemmt. — 1.  Have  the  recdpia  under 
his  man^ement  generally  inoreased  or  diminished  ?  9.  Has  he  been 
commended  during  the  past  year?  3.  Has  he  been  re|»imanded? 
4.  Has  he  been  punished  ?  and  if  so,  for  what  ? 

XV.  S«eommmdaiio>u.^l.  Doee  he  deserve  nnconditional  onploy- 
ment  or  promotion?  3.  For  what  offices  ia  he  qualified,  and  for  what 
in  particular  ?    3.  Ia  a  removal  expedient  ?    4.  Has  be  recuvod  any 
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promises  aa  to  a  chanj^  in  the  iaya  of  his  official  duties  ?  6.  Is  it 
adnsable  to  pension  himt  6.  What  reasonable  aod  proper  wishes 
has  he  f 

The  grand  of&cers  of  court  are,  a  grand  chamberlain,  a  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  grand  marshal  and  intendant  of  the 
royal  gardens,  a  grand  equerrj,  a  general  intendant  of  museums 
and  exhibitions,  a  grand  huntsman,  a  general  btendant  of  the 
theatres,  a  grand  cup-bearer,  a  captain  of  the  palace,  a  chief 
huntsman  of  the  court,  and  a  marshal  of  the  court. 

The  FrussiBD  government,  with  the  best  motives,  has  distri- 
buted the  common  lands  of  many  villages;  up  to  the  year  1819, 
it  had  distributed  the  common  lands  of  1328,  and  had  thus  created 
12,058  new  proprietors.  There  is  an  evil,  which  is,  however, 
constantly  on  the  increase ;  this  is,  the  extent  of  mortgages  and 
debts  among  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  houses;  whose  enter- 
prise and  industry  are  thus  heavily  shackled.  In  1837i  the 
Prussian  tribunals  are  said  to  have  taken  cognizance  of  no  less 
than  17.6*7  processes  of  Foreclosure*. 

It  is  even  said,  that  in  West  Frusda,  out  of  262  large  pro- 
perties, only  67  are  free  from  debts,  and  that  7I  we  sequestrated. 
The  great  subdivision  of  lands,  and  the  abolition  of  restrictions  as 
to  tbe  practice  of  trades,  and  as  to  the  right  of  settlement  in  a 
place,  have  induced  a  disproportion  between  the  population  and  the 
resources  of  industry. 

In  the  year  1833, 9341  children  were  bom  in  the  city  of  Berlin, 
4738  boys,  and  4603  g^rls.  There  were  7940  deaths.  Of  illegi- 
timate births,  there  .were  736  male,  and  7^5  female,  of  whom, 
however,  733  died  shortly  after  their  birth.  There  were  103 
twin-births,  and  2032  marriages.  376  persons  died  between  70 
and  80,  396  between  80  and  90,  and  21  above  90.  The  deaths 
were  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  In  the 
Charitrf  Hospital,  Dec.  31st,  1832,  there  were  738  patients,  and 
6969  more  were  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year, 
altogether  669? ;  of  these,  4903  were  dismissed  cured,  and  116 
as  incurable,  7  r<u>  tivftty,  and  916  died ;  altogether,  5942.  Con- 
aequently,  Dec  31, 1833,  706  persras  remained  under  treatment, 
•  SnbhaatatioDB-praoeNe. 
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viz.  351  men,  338  women,  and  16  children.  In  1833,  62,412 
Btrangers  entered,  and  61,210  left  Berlin;  of  the  former,  601S»  of 
the  latter  5094,  were  fordgners.  To  the  Stadt  Voigtei  prisoQ 
were  hrougbt,  on  the  whole,  9900  persona,  viz.  7*70  males,  and 
2430  females;  1373  were  committed  and  sent  to  the  respective 
criminal  courts*.  There  were  3048  thefts,  the  perpetrators  of 
only  1008  of  which  were  detected.  There  were  84  fires  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  of  which  6  were  considerahle.  The 
number  of  suicides  was  7  ™o'^  than  the  average,  viz.,  63,  of 
which  11  were  committed  by  women.  94  persons  were  killed  by 
accidents  of  various  kinds.  10,139  wispels  (a  wispel  is  four 
bushels)  of  wheat,  3910  of  rye,  5990  of  barley,  8955  of  oats, 
entered  the  town  by  laTid ;  11,332  of  wheat,  11,611  of  rye,  2324 
of  barley,  and  916?  o^  o*t«»  ^  water. 

In  1836,  Berlin  contained  266,000  inhabitants,  amongst  whom 
were  263  medical  men,  266  bakers,  81  bankers,  152  barbers,  122 
brandy-distillers,  37  brewers,  and  51  cofiee-house  keepers,  110 
confectioners,  56  midwives,  more  than  600  painters  of  different 
descriptions,  500  grocers  {materialisten),  150  professors,  57 
large  milliners,  68  restaurateurs,  2145  tailors,  1950  shoemakers, 
124  innkeepers,  and  113  tobacconists.  There  24  burial-places, 
32  printing>ofiices,  84  hotels,  4  prisons,  78  inns,  40  churches,  39 
shops  for  objects  of  art,  40  licensed  pawnbrokers,  206  schools, 
and  53  periodicals. 

According  to  Thaers,  a  peasant  with  a  small  family,  in  Prussia 
and  Brandenburg,  requires  for  his  support,  102  Prussian  dollars 
annually. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  savings-banks  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  may  not  be  without  its  interest,  as  connected 
with  the  statistics  of  that  country : 

*  Bobberies  and  Crimea  of  all  Borta  aic  greatly  on  tbe  inereoae  in  Beriin,  if  «« 
are  to  believe  ft  recent  number  of  the  Jounud  dt  FraacfvrU  According  to  tho  oDicii] 
sccoimla,  above  10,COO  penons  were  arreetcd  in  the  oourse  of  tfae  year  183C,  sod 
3870  robberies  are  reported  during  the  Bame  period;  but  the  Journal  adds,  that  it 
ia  well  ImDm),  tbat  tbe  catalogue  of  robberies  does  Dot  eompriaa  ous  half  of  tbese 
which  have  been  really  committed.  In  Berlin,  as  vrell  aa  In  London  and  Paris,  the 
increase  of  youthful  alfeaders,  and  the  numbet  of  vagabond  boya  \»iiderii^  about 
the  sticets,  studying  nuacbief,  and  supporting  tbemaelveB  by  precaiiotii  and  otlw 
crimtnal  means,  has  excitod  tbe  attention  of  the  goremmentt 
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of  Savings' 
Bauka. 

fiSi. 

Thsleis. 

Capital. 
TbalenL 

Pmni*  Proper  -         -      4    .. 

e7,47«    - 

..      43.662     . 

..       144,274 

SUeda  ...          23     ... 

207,611    ., 

..     134,044    .. 

..       461,221 

196,871    ., 

,.     1M,32S     " 

..       962,167 

448,608     . 

,.    401,106     . 

..    1,849,109 

PnunuiBMony        .       13     ... 

268,874     . 

..    171,744    . 

..      »07,7»7 

WntphalM         -        .      8    ... 

.       86,567     ■ 

..       76,036    . 

..      141,920 

RheniBh  Provinces    -       17     ... 

.       98,S«B     . 

..       61,804     . 

..      403,331 

Total     .        .    80        1,363,182         1,040,609  4,849,769 

From  a  recent  official  return  of  the  valued  rent  of  the  city  of 
Berlin,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  rental  is  moderate  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  some  other  cities  of  Europe,  which  are  more  fre- 
quented by  travdlers  and  absentees.  Out  of  all  the  lodgings  of 
the  dty,  more  than  one-fourth  part  pay  less  than  30,  and  rather 
more  than  one-half  pay  from  30  to  50,  dollars  of  annual  rent. 
There  are  not  quite  500  lodgings  which  pay  from  500  to  1000 
dtdlars  of  annual  rent,  and  not  40  which  pay  1000  dollars 
annually.  There  are  not  20  houses  in  Berlin  which  pay  so  much 
as  from  1200  to  1500  dcdlars  for  annual  rent,  or  which,  in  Eoghah 
money  are  rented  at  from  180/.  to  22S/,  yearly.  The  entire  rent 
of  all  the  41,037  lodgings  of  Berlin  amounted,  in  1834,  only  to 
3,667,690  dollars  (about  600,000/.)». 

Out  of  49,936  families  inhabiting  Berlin  in  a  recent  year, 
12,087  vc'^  unable  to  pay  the  communal  taxes.  From  1822  to 
1826,  the  number  of  mendicants  doubled  itself,  and  the  number  of 
families  receiving  relief,  rose  from  2990  to  34/JB-f: 

In  1834,  there  were  26,548  births  in  the  government-district 
of  Potsdam,  of  which  13,781  were  male,  and  12,767  female;  of 
these  2163  were  illegitimate,  and  1161  premature  and  still-bom. 
Amongst  them,  there  were  348  twin  births,  and  three  of  three 
diildrea ;  consequently,  one  child  in  12  was  illegitimate,  one  in 
322  still-born,  and  there  was  one  twin.bom  in  76.  20,619  per- 
sons died,  10,872  males  and  9,747  females.  6080  died  at  less 
than  a  year  <Jd,  that  is,  the  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
bom ;  52  died  at  more  than  90,  viz.,  24  men  and  28  women. 
2643  died  of  old  age,  4660  of  inflammatory  diseases,  7885  of 

*  Strug,  i.  270, 271.  t  SehSn,  Op.  CIt.  189. 
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internal  chronic  diBesses,  1684  of  sudden  attacks,  367  (^^  external 
diseases,  239  during  delivery  and  in  childbed  ;  one  of  every  111 
children,  therefore,  cost  the  mother  her  life.  554  died  of  tbe 
smalUpox,  362  by  accidents,  and  130  by  suicide. 

The  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the  population  in  Prusaa  has 
been  rated,  perhaps  incorrectly,  as  one  In  666^. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persoDs  io  Silesia  was  estimated,  a 
few  years  ago  by  Schoo,  at  2000,  at  which  time  there  existed 
in  that  province  of  Frussia  only  two  institutions  for  their  relief. 

In  1830  and  1831,  there  were  109  gymnasiums  and  collies 
in  Prussia,  at  which  were  instructed  23,767  pujnls.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  seven  universities  of  the  monarchy  was,  during 
the  winter  of  1829-30,  6160,  of  whom  1211  were  strangers.  In 
the  university  of  Berlin  alone  were  127  professors,  of  whom  49 
were  ordinary  and  42  extraordinary ;  29  were  private  leachen, 
and  7  professors  of  the  arts.  At  the  University  of  Berlin  were 
1816  pupils,  of  whom 

586  studied  Theology, 
674     —      Law, 
302     —     Medicine,  and 
265     —     Philos<Thy. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  at  Bonne  937  students,  of  whom 
6  were  studying  Catholic  divinity, 
156         —  Protestant  divinity, 

260         —  Law, 

146  —  Medicine, 

117  _  Philosophy. 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Prusdan  dominions  in  1S31, 
the  proportion  of  scholars  to  every  1000  inhabitants  was  147i  or 
about  one  io  seven ;  the  aggregate  of  scholars  being  1,937*934 
(987,475  boys,  and  950,459  ^Is).  The  number  of  teachars  of 
all  denominations,  male  and  female,  was  24,919>  and  the  numbv 
(^  schools  21389. 

The  middle  schools  {Mittelecht^en)  existing  in  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  823,  viz.,  481  for  boys  and 
342  for  girls,  besides  the  gymnasiums  and  other  superior  schools, 
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140  in  Dumber.  Id  the  middle  schools  for  boys,  there  were  1532 
teachers ;  aod  in  the  middle  schools  for  girls,  the  teachers  of  both 
sexes  were  1,27^  !■>  ^^  gymnasiums  and  other  superior  schools, 
the  numbers  of  head  and  assistant  teachers  were,  respectively, 
1124  and  369.  The  number  of  male  pupils  frequenting  the 
middle  BchooLs  was  £6,789,  and  of  female  pupils  46,£98,  making 
a  total  of  103,477 ;  while  the  Dumber  of  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  gymnasiums,  amounted  to  28,041. 

The  proportion  of  divorces  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  so 
many  as  one  in  37  marriages*.  The  amount  is  so  Urge  as 
to  be  scarcely  credible.  Unfortunately  the  review  from  which 
I  quote  it  is  a  mixed  digest  of  three  German  statistical  works, 
and  it  does  not  state  from  which  of  the  three  this  painful  result 
is  obtained.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  it  with  an 
equally  extraordinary  calculation  relative  to  the  divorces  of 
Saxony,  given  under  that  head. 

The  following  statement  is  connected  with  the  moral  statistics 
ofBerlin;  and  we  present  it  with  some  accessory  details.  There 
exist  at  present  in  the  dty  of  BctUd, 

2  Houses  of  Ul  fame  of  the  first  class. 
26       second  class. 

3       third,  or  bwest  class. 

Total 31  Houses. 


The  number  of  prostitutes  inhabiting  these  houses  is  27^^; 
there  are  also  26  who  have  private  lodgings ;  so  that  the  whole 
amount  of  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  at  the  police-office, 
in  I887,  as  prostitutes,  is  SOI. 

To  compare  this  number  with  Paris  we  shall  state,  that  cm  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1834,  there  were  3816  females  registered  by 
the  police  of  Paris;  of  these  63  were  declared  by  the  medical 
inspectors  to  be  labouring  under  syphilis,  which  is  a  proportion 
of  about  one  in  60 ;  a  more  satisfactory  result  than  had  been 
obtained  at  any  previous  p^od.  In  1800,  the  proportion  of 
those  thus  affected  had  been  so  high  as  one  in  9 ;  in  1812,  one 
■  BoUetin  UnlTene),  Sm*.  finvropM^w,  torn,  r.,  p.  67. 
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in  24;  and  1816,  one  in  26.  The  monthly  average  of  the  whole 
year,  1834,  was  ahout  one  in  43.  As  to  the  origin  or  birth-plaoe 
of  these  registered  women,  the  Department  of  the  Seine  (in  which 
Paris  is  situated,)  furnished  about  a  fourtfa  part;  next  in  fre- 
quency occur  the  departments  most  near  to  Paris,  and  several 
manufacturing  districts.  Among  the  foreigners,  Belgium  sup- 
plied the  largest  amount,  61 ;  next  Prussia,  16 ;  then  Switzer- 
land, 13;  Holland  10,  the  United  Sutes  7,  England  5,  Ireland 
3:  five  were  from  Italy,  one  from  Austria,  and  one  from  Russia. 
The  natives  of  several  other  countries  are  enumerated*. 

In  Frusta,  the  following  regulations  have-been  established 
respecting  prostitutes  and  houses  of  ill  fame:— All  prostitutes 
must  take  up  their  abode  in  houses  which  are  licensed  by  the  police. 
These  are  not  tolerated  except  in  large  and  populous  towns, 
and  there  only  in  unfrequented  and  obscure  streets.  They  are 
under  the  strict  superintendance  of  the  police,  and  are  regularly 
visited  by  a  medical  man.  Spirituous  liquors  are  not  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  them.  No  person  can  be  received  an  inmate  of  them 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  police;  and  the  infractitxi  of  this 
regulation  is  severely  punished.  Girls  of  tender  age  are  not 
allowed,  under  any  pretext,  to  enter  such  houses.  As  soon  as  a 
prostitute  is  pr^;nant,  the  cireumstance  must  be  communicated 
to  the  police,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent infanticide.  During  her  pregnancy,  the  woman  who  keeps 
such  houses  is  bound  to  take  care  of  her,  but  as  aooa  as  the  child 
is  weaned  it  is  separated  from  its  mother. 

The  keeper  of  the  house  is  not  allowed  to  lodge  any  females 
except  prostitutes  in  his  house;  and  the  latter  are  forbidden, 
either  in  the  streets  or  at  thdr  windows,  to  speak  to  the  passers- 
by,  or  otherwise  to  excite  attentbn.  No  visiter  is  allowed  to 
remain  later  than  midnight,  and  after  that  hour  no  peraon  is 
admitted.  The  house-keeper  is  forbidden  to  admit  any  woman, 
except  his  regular  lodgers,  into  his  house,  even  (at  the  shortest 
space  of  time. 

Bespecting   syphilis,    the   following    are   the  medical   police 

*  Nohtmd  Diotiotuuuie  de  Police,  pu  Etooin,  Tieboobet,  et  LiImL    (Article, 
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regulatioDs.  Wheo  a  prostitute  is  infected,  the  Leeper  of  the 
house  must  instantly  announce  the  fact  to  the  police,  and  must 
follow  its  directions  for  the  cure  of  the  patient.  The  con- 
cealnient  of  the  infection,  either  by  the  patient  or  by  the  house> 
keeper,  is  severely  punished.  The  inmates  who  refuse  to  submit 
to,  or  who  seek  to  evade,  the  regular  examination  of  their  surgeon, 
or  the  superin tendance  of  the  police,  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  House  of  Correction,  whence  they  arc  removed  to 
workhouses,  where  they  remain  until  they  are  capable  of  gaining 
a  respectable  livelihood. 

Persons,  not  residing  in  such  houses,  who  know  that  they  are 
infected  with  syphilis,  and  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  refrain,  are 
liable  to  be  punished.  Every  keeper  of  such  houses  is  furnished 
with  a  written  description  of  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  with 
which,  also,  he  is  bound  to  make  his  lodgers  acquainted.  When 
a  visitor  is  infected  by  an  iumate,  the  housekeeper  is  bound  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  medical  treatment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  inmate  can  prove  that  any  particular  person  has  been  the 
source  of  the  evil,  that  person  has  to  pay  for  her  cure,  and  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  besides. 

The  medical  men  throughout  the  country  are  particularly 
enjoined,  when  a  case  of  syphilis  occurs,  to  try  to  discover  its 
origin,  in  order  that  persons  of  a  debauched  character,  who  are 
continually  propagating  the  contagion,  may  be  cured  and 
punished.  The  police  is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  every  case 
of  syphilis,  occurring  in  private  families. 

Servants  who  seduce  the  daughters  or  other  relations  of  their 
employers,  lo  whom,  on  account  of  disimrity  of  rank,  they  cannot 
Iks  married,  are  to  be  punished  by  from  one  to  three  years'  impri- 
sonment in  a  house  of  correction.  Even  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  disparity  of  rank,  a  confinement  of  from  six  months  to  a 
year  may  be  )nfiicte<1.  A  parent  and  child  of  opposite  sexes 
are  forbidden  to  sleep  t<^thei-,  if  the  latter  be  mote  than  ten 
years  of  age ;  nnd  children  of  different  sexes,  and  of  more  than 
ten  years  old,  are  not  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed*. 

*  NicoUi,  GrundriBS  det  Sonitats-Polizei,  mit  bcBODdcKr  Beziehnrg  nuf  den 
PreiusiBcben  SUal.     Beil'in,  1S3£. 
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The  proportion  <rf  violent  deaths  in  PrUBwa  is  very  nearly  one 
in  40  among  the  male  deaths,  but  among  the  women  only  one 
in  127.  Smalt-pox  caused  one  death  in  133  deaths,  during  an 
arerage  of  fifteen  years.  During  six  years  one  death  in  SOO  per- 
sons took  place  from  awddcn^/Wa.  The  deaths  from  Asiatic  cbola» 
were  veiy  numerous  in  Prussia, — so  many  as  39,647  took  place 
in  1831,  while,  in  the  same  year,  60,000  died  of  the  infirmitieB 
of  old  age.  Females  do  not  appear  to  marry,  usually,  mudi 
before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  About  one-sixth  of  all  the  female 
deaths,  between  the  fourteenth  and  forty-fifth  year,  take  place  in 
childbed.  From  1839  to  1831,  there  was,  on  an  average,  one 
bom  to  S6  living,  and  one  death  in  somewhat  more  than  31  *. 

STATISTICS  OF  CUIUE  IN  THE  SEVEN  PROVINCES  OFOLD  FRV3SL&. 
FOR  THE  YEAE  1819. 
Crimes  against  Penons.  Crima  agi 


Froporttonirf 

FraMnon. 

iDhfUdteoMU. 

PiOTlnow 

I.  Fomerania 

221S 

1.  PomeniiU  - 

2.  Siletoa  -        - 

-     1636 

2.  SUeria    .        .        - 

3.  WcstiAwlU 

■        1314 

3.  Poaen 

-     1187 

0.  SaxoDj      - 

•        1130 

5.  Saxony 

e.  Pnwia 

-    1044 

6.  Pniaria.        ■        - 

7.  Po«n         -        - 

ns 

7.  Wertphali.          -        - 

FOE 

1832. 

■        S«34 

1.  PoniMMita.       .       ■ 

2.  SaxoDj- 

-    2574 

2.  Pown    -       -       - 

3.  BiandenbDig  t  - 

2134 

&  flUoda         .        .        - 

4.  Sileeia  - 

-    1777 

4.  Saxony  - 

S.   POMI 

.        140S 

6.  VMtphaUa  - 

.    1479- 

e.  PiWBia-        -        - 

7.  PwMi*     -       - 

1B43 

7.  WBrtphaBa         -       - 

*  From  the  raliiaUe  "  Statiatiiul  View  of  Biitha  and  Deatlia  In  the  Praa^u 
Statea,"  oompUea  by  Hofhnan,  Director  of  the  Statiatkal  Ofioe  d:  BaUu,  aad 
traoalated  by  Hr.  Deverell  in  the  "  Tranaactiona  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,"  tqI,  L,  part  i.,  p.  131.  A  itill  more  recent  official  document  respecting 
the  births,  maniagca,  and  deaths  in  the  Prussian  dominlona,  during  th«  jrmr  1336, 
has  appeared  in  the  "Statistical  Journal"  for  November,  1837.  ~ 
of  a  periodioal  work  in  London,  aolely  derotad  t«  the  ac 
long  felt  deficiency,  and  affords  a  good  omen. 
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FOR 

1825. 

Crimea  i«<Unrt 

Fenom. 

■  Crimes' agunrt  Property. 

Prorlnmi.                             hhaUUiiti 

oneCrlmbaL 

1.  PomcnmU 

-         27<9 

8.  Bileai*.        . 

-         -     17»8 

e.  Sikxga    .....      8S4 

-       1727 

3.  Weatphalw         -        .          S3S 

4.   SaxDD/ 

.     1848 

4.  Po«en      .        -        .      .      772 

5.   WeMphalU          - 

1449 

5.  PnuBU       ...          658 

6.  P™«a 

-    1433 

7.  Pomh        -        . 

1S40 

7.  B«ony       ...         834 

In  the  year  1833,  there  were,  on  an  av^'age,  daily,  810  pri- 
soners in  the  house  of  correction  at  Spandau,  and  546  in  that 
at  Brandenburg.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained  1410  in 
both,  of  whom  33  were  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
375  for  tnore  than  10  years;  695,  almost  the  hatf«  were  recotn^ 
niittals;  of  these,  499  are  from  Berlin;  and  there  are  15  who 
have  suffered  punishment  in  the  house  of  correction  from  six  to 
nine  times. 

An  analysis  hoi  been  made  of  the  state  of  education  among  the 
pnaooers  confined  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  It  appears 
from  this,  that  out  of  100  prisoners,  only  11  can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  calculate;  16  can  only  read  and  write,  and  37  can 
<»aly  read. 

During  1835,  10,134  persons  were  arrested  at  Berlin,  without 
reckoning  military  or  foreigners.  The  population  is  about 
250,000,  so  that  one  in  35  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  during 
that  year,  passed  a  greater  or  leas  time  in  prison.  Only  S9^ 
women  were  in  confinement,  but  ammg  them  were  some  for  the 
heaviest  crimes,  and  two  were  sentenced  to  death  for  murden 

The  smallest  numbers  of  juvenile  delinquencies  has  been 
obflerved  tQ  occur  in  the  least  instructed  and  entirely  agricultural 
provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Foaen  ;  and  the  lai^est  numberi  In 
the  best  instructed,  and  also  most  industrious  and  manufacturing 
provinces,  those  of  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  Rhenish  countries, 
whose  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  surpass  even  the 
metropolis  of  Prussia  in  this  class  of  transgressors.    Since  the 
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year  1820,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  twenty-eight  institutions 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  or  neglected  children  (none  of  tliem 
larger  than  for  Bixty  boys  or  girls),  have  been  established,  and 
supported  by  voluntary  Bubscriptions,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Minister  for  Public 
Instruction.  Under  this  excelleot  system  the  indictments  against 
children  of  an  age  capable  of  having  thoroughly  participated  in 
their  benefits  has  decreased ;  while  the  indictments  against  chil- 
dren under  that  age  has  increased*.  These  schools  furnish 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  accomplish  the  education  of 
the  heart, — while  in  most  common  schools  the  attainment  of 
writing  and  reading,  and  the  like,  are  the  points  chiefly  attended 
to.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  so  many  prisoners  are  found  in 
all  countries  who  can  read  and  write,  who,  in  short,  are  com- 
paratively what  is  called  educated:  their  education  has  only 
supplied  them  with  accomplishments,  but  not  with  principles  of 
good  conduct.  Unless  religious  iastructioa  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  literary  education,  we  only  place  in  the  hands  of  the  indivi- 
dual a  powerful  instrument  of  mischief  to  himself  and  to  the 
community.  John  Falk,  who  founded  in  1813  a  House  of 
Reform  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Weimar,  thus  expressed  himself 
in  his  petition  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Grand  Duchy:  "The 
acquirements  mechanically  imparted  to  rogues  can  serve  only 
as  so  many  master-keys  put  into  their  hands  to  break  into  the 
sanctuary  of  humanity." 

An  official  report,  lately  published,  of  the  high-court  of  justice 
at  Magdeburg,  shows  the  importance  of  the  "  tribunal  of  common 
arbitration*  recently  established  in  Prussia.  Of  532  causes 
brought  before  that  tribunal,  from  May  1, 1B34>,  to  January  1, 
1836,  432  were  settled  by  amicable  arraugement  But  this 
tribunal  possesses  a  still  greater  advantage,  inasmuch  as  personal 
offences  of  little  importance  which  are  often  both  inconvenioit 
and  ridiculous,  when  brought  before  higher  tribunals,  are,  in  this 
manner,  satisfactorily  arranged.     Another  official  report  states, 

*  See  "  Remarks  on  the  B«l>tioii  betwesn  Educktiou  and  Crime,"  hy  Ftanels 
Lieber,  and  Dr.  Jalins,  (Fbilsdelpbis,  ISU,)  p.  IS. 
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that,  out  of  (366  causes  thus  submitted,  4852  were  thus  settled, 
and  only  GQ&  sent  to  higher  courts. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  1379^f^  ci^l  actions  in  Prussia, 
during  the  year  1826  alone,  which  afforded  a  proportion  of  one 
suit  at  law  to  eighty  inhahitanta.  In  the  year  1830,  the  criminal 
actions  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  Prussia,  amounted  to 
112,275,  out  of  which  number  71,000  were  cases  of  police.  In 
tliose  provinces  of  Frussia  in  which  a  slrict  line  of  separation 
exists  between  civil  and  criminal  causes,  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
are  far  more  speedy ;  thus,  in  1830,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
in  which  such  a  demarcation  prevails,  the  courts  dispatched 
seven-eighths  of  the  civil  causes,  seven-eighths  of  the  correctional 
processes,  and  all  the  criminal  causes ;  while,  in  the  Eastern  pro. 
vinces,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  judicial  bodies  combine  all 
causes  in  the  same  court,  only  nine-tenths  of  the  civil  processes, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  criminal  causes,  were  decided*. 

The  policy  of  maintaining  so  large  an  army,  and  of  enforcing 
a  military  education  on  all  her  subjects,  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  which  Prussia  at  this  moment  presents  to  the  observer, 
and  is  a  diflicuU  problem,  not  capable  of  being  summarily  dis- 
cussed. Under  a  king,  however,  of  extreme  moderation  in  expen- 
diture, and  under  a  most  prudent  succession  of  ministers,  the  dlQi- 
culties  inseparable  from  this  condition  are  for  a  time  kept  under. 

Unfortunately,  in  proportion  as  this  excessive  military  systctii 
has  developed  itself,  the  number  of  individuals  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  of  industry  has  declined.  Thus,  in  Silesia,  on  comparing 
ihe  number  of  artisans  of  the  year  1831,  with  those  which  liad 
existed  in  1828,  it  was  found  that, 

Tbe  Bakers  had  diminished  in  ntmiher    •            .            -  807 

Batchers           .....  213 

Shoemakers              .....  15.1 

Tailon 607 

Cupenters  ......  87 

Haaona             .....  os 

■Wearew      ......  1250 

Soiall  Sht^keepera.      ....  SlSf 

•  See  Scfa8D,.0p.  Cit  f  l^U,  p.  343. 
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Sioce  the  peace,  Prussia  has  coonected  herself  iihh«  cloaely 
with  Russia  thao  with  any  other  state,  and  her  principal  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  take  the  lead  of  the  German  confederacy. 
Her  new  commercial  system  is  an  experiment,  the  results  of  which 
are  not  as  yet  decided ;  nor  are  political  inquirers  agreed  either  as 
to  the  precise  motives  which  induced  its  formation,  or  as  to  the 
probable  influence  which  it  will  have  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
various  German  states  and  of  their  neighbours. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  KIKGDOH  OF  BAVABIA. 

The  Boyal  Family.  Ctrele$  and  Populatuynj  Principal  Tottm*. 
Rdiffum.  Univenitiei  and  SehaoU.  Bvd^;  Army.  Form  of 
Ooeermnent  s  Offleei  of  Government  and  of  tAe  Orovm.  Statittie* 
of  the  Population*.  Produce.  Ctdtivation.  Manufacturei.  Military 
Conter^tHon.  Vaednaiiaa.  Statittia  of  iJke  Generat  Hoipitat  at 
Munieh  for  NituUm  Yeart.  Nvmber  of  HUgitimale  Ciildrm. 
Courti  qf  Jtittiee. 

Thk  ro;al  family  of  Bavaria  are  of  the  Catbolio  religion.  The 
present  king  ii  Lewis  I.,  bom  August  26,  I786,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Maximilian  I.,  October  13,  1825.  and  who  married, 
October  12,  1810,  Theresa  (C.  F.  A.),  princess  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  by  whom  be  has  eight  children ;  viz.,  Maximilian,  the 
crown-prince,  bom  in  1811 ;  Otho,  king  of  Greece,  bora  1815; 
Luitpold,  and  Adalbert;  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  one, 
Matilda,  bora  1813,  is  married  to  Lewis,  grand  duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  king  are,  Augusta, 
bom  1788,  now  dowager  duchess  of  Leuchtenberg  and  princess 
of  Eichstadt ;  Caroline,  bora  1792,  now  the  dowager  empress  of 
Austria ;  and  Prince  Charles,  bora  1795,  a  general  of  cavalry. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  circles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  and  of  their  population : — 


^!^s:. 

P<q«lUlQn 

InlSSS. 

FuoIUh. 

TdWM. 

^ 

VIllw* 

388 
19;- 
194-I» 
!7l-» 

H3-" 
186-" 

140-» 

686,363 
492  068 
432,179 
61 M** 
662,088 
647,003 
668,337 
643,984 

124,404 
88,660 
07  996 
117,242 
126,464 
123,164 
130^829 
111,468 

16 
13 
28 
S3 
42 
37 
44 
28 

» 

46 
36 
47 
66 

72 

Ifi 

3,006 
3048 
3,160 

1,778 

2,0U4 
2271 

i.\aa 

666 

1,177-- 

t,187,30; 

000,208 

230 

3«1 

16,120 
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The  principal  towns  arc  the  foUowing : — ^Munich  (95,000  in- 
habitanu),  Nuremlwrg  (41,000),  Augsbui^  (35,000),  Regcns- 
burg  (26,500),  Wiiraburg  (24,000),  Bamberg  (20,800),  Fiirth 
(16,735),  Anspach  (16,735),  Baireuth  (13,985),  Erlangen 
(11,680),  Passau  (10.300). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  and  of  about  5,000  French, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  are  all  Germans.  Witl)  respect  to 
religious  distinctions,  they  are  divided,  according  to  a  census 
Uken  some  years  ago,  into  2,880,383  Catholics,  1,094,633  Pro- 
testants, 443^  members  of  various  sects,  and  57)574  Jews. 
There  are  two  Catholic  archbishops,  six  Catholic  bishops,  181 
deacons,  and  2756  parishes.  There  are  1215  Protestant  ps- 
risbes,  and  79  deacons;  also,  138  reformed  congregations. 

There  are  three  Universities,  viz.,  at  Munich,  Wurzbui^,  and 
Erlangen.  In  1836,  there  were  at  Munich  1329  students;  at 
Erlangen,  in  1834-5,  300 ;  and  at  Wiirzburg,  in  1834-5,  408. 

In  Bavaria,  there  are  24  gymnasiums,  one  lyceum,  five  semi- 
naries for  schoolmasters,  34  Latin  schools,  31  local  school-com- 
missions, one  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  one  institution 
for  the  blind,  one  ladies'*  school  for  the  higher  classes,  and  one 
school  for  artists.  In  1831,  the  whole  country  contained  5008 
schools,  in  which  there  were  489,196  scholars,  and  7114  tutors 
of  various  ranks.  There  is  an  academy  of  sciences  at  Munich, 
which  comprises  176  ordinary,  10  extraordinary,  SO  honorary, 
and  131  corresponding  members. 

The  yearly  expenditure  of  the  Bavarian  government,  from 
1831  to  1837,  has  been  28,000,836  florins. 

The  items  are  as  follows : — 

Interest,  Ac,  of  Uie  PnbUc  Debt  -            -            .  8,100,608 

Exponaes  of  the  Royal  Funily  Mid  Court        ■  3,108,800 

Cotm^  of  State      .....  7S,000 

Uinistrj'  oi  Justice     ....  9S3,9C0 

Mimstr;  of  the  Interior     ....  660,000 

Hbiatry  of  Fiiwnce    ....  772,000 

The  Church  (CWhu]         ....  1,336,000 

Education       .....  767,012 

MedicAl  Ettttbliihmcnta     ....  1M,000 

BeiMToleBt  objects     ....  160,000 
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FloHiw. 

Poiiw 

414,000 

156,000 

CerUin  OatUys  of  the  Excheqacr 

109,000 

1,232,000 

Public  EdificM      .... 

030,000 

The  Army 


7,461,600 


The  yearly  revenue,  during  the  same  period,  has  been 
28,185,139  JlorinB,  of  which  sum,  7,385,139  florins  have  been 
derived  from  direct  taxes,  and  20,800,000  florins  from  indirect 
taxes,  state-establishments  and  domains. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1830,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  132,814,753  florins,  38^  kreutzers,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1830-31,  it  was  lessened  by  89f>,5(>3  florins,  20 
kreutzers. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
chambers,  the  army  consists  of  one  field- marshal,  two  generals  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  15  general-lieutenants,  26  general-majors, 
15  inkabers*  of  regiments,  37  colonels,  45  colonel-lieutenants, 
73  majors,  204  captains  of  foot  and  horse  of  the  first  class,  and 
133  of  the  second,  229  first  lieutenants,  and  600  second  lieute- 
nants.     The  entire  army  consists  of  57,06l    men,   (of  whom 


divided    as 


407 


17il96    have   always    leave   of   absence,)    and 
follows : — 

Body-gu&rd  of  HalberdierB       ... 

Two  OarTiBDa-companieB  ODd  a  PaUce-guud 

One  Body-i^iment  of  Infantry  of  the  line 

Fifteen  Inlluitiy  i^imoita  of  the  line 

Four  Battaliona  of  Cbnseeun   • 

Two  Ciurassier-r^meDts  of  the  lino 

Six  Beg^enla  Light  Hone      .  •  '■ 

Two  Begimenta  of  AiiSlety 

One  Battalion  of  Engineere  (tfcknitelMt) 

One  Company  of  Pootoniera  -  • 

One  Company  of  Wockmen 

The  Bavarian  contingent    to  the  array  of  the   ctmfederacy, 
amounts  to  35,800  men. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  founded  on  the. 
•  Proprieton? 


2,«el 
36,169 
4,659 
2,163 
6,689 
4,860 
330 
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deed  (conaiiiutumtaete)  of  May  26,  1818.  Tlie  king,  possesses 
all  the  powers  of  the  admintstration  of  the  state,  and  exercises 
them  for  the  objects  which  he  baa  specified  in  the  constitutional 
declaration ;  be  is,  howevo-,  bound  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the 
German  confederal^,  of  which  Bavaria  forms  an  integral  part. 

The  territories  of  the  kingdom  form  a  tdngle,  indivisible,  in- 
alienable whole,  to  which  all  fredi  acquisitions  belong,  and  a  clear 
definition  eiusts,  of  that  which  is  the  property  of  the  state,  of  that 
which  is  alienable,  and  of  that  which  is  not  There  is  a  chamber 
of  councillors  (Reicherathe)^  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  as 
organ  and  representative  of  the  natimi.  The  act  of  constitution, 
above-moitiooed,  fixes  distinctly  their  rights  and  privileges.  The 
crown  is  hereditary  (though  to  the  exclusion  of  females)  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  of  relationship  (agnaHacA~ 
tinearieche  Erbfolge)  s  but  on  the  death  of  the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  royal  family,  if  there  should  be  no  near  relation- 
ship with  a  German  bouse  to  make  valid  its  claims,  the  crown 
can  pass  to  a  female.  See  the  Family  Laws  (FaauUen  und 
Ham  Getetxe)  of  1816. 

The  chamber  of  counotUors  ooidsta  of  the  princes  of  royal 
blood,  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  of  the  archbishops,  of  the 
beads  of  the  mediatised  families,  of  the  heads  of  the  Catht^c 
and  Protestant  Churches,  of  the  hereditary  councillors,  and  i^  the 
councillors  for  life.  There  are  the  usual  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ia  also  minister  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  grand  dignitaries  of  the  crown  are,  a  grand  master, 
a  grand  chamberlain,  a  grand  marshal,  and  a  grand  master  of 
the  post.  The  supreme  officers  of  court  are,  a  grand  master,  a 
grand  chamberlain,  a  grand  master  of  the  oeremonies,  a  grand 
equerry,  and  a  captain  general  of  the  body-guard. 

Between  1817  and  18Si8,  there  was  an  augmentation  in  the 
population  of  Bavaria  of  4^'J,SG0,  which  was  an  annual  increase 
of  about  43,414.  In  1828,  there  were  140,079  births,  and 
108,033  deaths.  No  marriage  can  take  pUoe  between  humble 
persons  not  possessing  some  capital,  unless  by  previous  permissioo 
of  the  Institutions  for  the  Poor,  wtiich  are  appcunted  by  law  in 
each  town  and  village.     The  directors  who  do  not  attend  to  the 
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decrees  on  this  head,  have  to  ansver  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
new  families,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  support  themsdres. 
So  also  the  priests  and  other  churchmen  are  respoonhle  for  the 
support  of  such  persons  whom  they  have  manied  without  leave 
from  the  authorities — besides  other  fines  imposed  on  the  breach 
of  the  reguUtione  relative  to  marriage.  In  respect  to  rank  and 
occupation,  the  adult  male  population  is  divided  as  follows  :— 
there  are  26,931  nobles,  clergymen  and  civil  and  military  officers, 
^9,^  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.,  and  480,930  peasants  and 
day-labourers;  the  soldiers  are  enumerated  above. 

The  thirteenth  part  of  this  country  is  uncultivated.  Tlie 
people  live  principally  on  potatoes,  fiour  and  milk ;  their  favourite 
beverage  is  beer,  and  their  wine  is  that  of  the  Main  and  Rhine. 
On  an  average,  Bavaria  produces  annually,  68,800  quintals  of 
hops,  of  which  52,800  are  consumed  in  the  country,  aad  the  rest 
exported ;  the  value  of  this  annual  produce  is  from  seven  to  eight 
millions  of  florins.  Of  tobacco  30,000  quintals  are  grown 
annually,  on  an  average.  The  oils  are  very  abundant,  but  not 
fine ;  principally,  JVom  the  want  of  good  mills.  In  this  country, 
there  were  in  a  recent  year  1,895,687  head  of  horned  cattle, 
1,238,103  sheep,  and  324,991  horses;  there  are  great  quantities  of 
pigs  and  poultry,  but  not  many  goats  and  asses.  Honey  and  wax 
are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home-consumption. 

With  respect  to  cultivation  in  Bavaria,  the  following  calculations 
have  been  made:  9,793,266  acres  (^Tagtoerke)  ve  laid  out  in 
ploughed  land,  363,812  in  gardens,  vineries  and  dwelling-placex, 
2,792,160  in  meadows,  6,444,846  in  woods;  507,247  are  water, 
and  2,232,771  b^^  heaths  and  pasture  land. 

A  polytechnic  committee  was  founded  at  Munich  in  1816,  which 
Is  composed  of  artisans,  scholars  and  official  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  it  exerts  a  very  favourable  influence  on  industry  by 
its  lectures  and  publications.  It  has  instituted  an  exhibition 
of  manu&ctures  which  has  excited  great  activity  amongst  artisans 
of  every  class.  Similar  committees  have  been  estahlished  at 
Augsburg,  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  other  towns.  In  Bavaria  there 
are  not  many  large,  but  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  manu- 
factories, particuUriy  of  linen  cloth.    In  some  parts,  a  weaver''B 
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loom  may  be  found  in  almost  every  peasant's  cabin.  In  woollen- 
cloths,  the  Bavarians  cannot  rival  foreigners,  because  they  want 
good  machinesj  and  large  manufactories;  their  wool,  besides,  is 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Their  cotton-goods  are  also  not  liral^rate, 
though  this  branch  of  industry  is  better  understood  than  the 
foregoing.  The  tanneries  are  flourishing,  and  far  more  skins  are 
exported  than  imported.  The  paper  is  inferior  to  the  English, 
Dutch  or  Swiss.  A  profitable  straw-manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
some  parts.  A  great  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  the 
felling  and  transport  of  wood.  The  toys  of  Nuremberg  and 
Berchtesgaden  are  universally  known.  Bavarian  beer  is  probably 
the  best  of  the  European  continent,  and  is  exported  to  a  condder- 
able  extent.  There  are  fifty  manufactories  of  tobacco  in  full 
activity ;  several  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  and  forty-five  glass- 
houses in  a  flourisliing  state.  There  are  nine  manufactories  of 
porcelain,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Xymphenburg; 
and  fourteen  of  delft-ware,  which,  however,  is  of  an  inferior 
description.  The  seven  salt-works  of  this  kingdom  produce 
annually,  on  an  average,  about  645,000  quintals  of  salt,  of  which 
70,000  quintals  are  exported;  they  yield  a  net  profit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  3,217i37€  florins  annually.  The  quarries  of  lime, 
gypsum,  freestone,  and  clay,  employ  7200  persons.  The  coal- 
mines yield  700,000  quintals  annnally.  Hulphur  is  not  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  home-consumption,  nor  is  iron ;  several 
other  metals,  too,  as  mercury,  copper,  cobalt,  and  lead,  are  not 
very  abundant.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  the  Danube  and  the  Isar.  The 
manufactory  at  Amberg  furnishes  the  army  with  the  requisite 
number  of  muskets,  l^he  goldsmiths,  engravers  and  cutlers  of 
Bavaria  compete  with  those  of  France  and  EngUnd.  There  are 
chain-bridges  of  iron-wire  at  Nuremberg  and  Bamberg. 

Every  Bavarian  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  is  liable  to 
military  conscription.  During  the  first  two  years,  he  must  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  join  his  regiment  on  the  receipt  of  an  order 
BO  to  do.  Those  exempt  from  conscription  are  the  only  sons  of 
parents  who  have  lost  two  sons,  and  any  son  of  parents  who  have 
lost  three  children  in  the  military  service  of  the  state.     The  time 
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of  service  is  six  j'eara.      All  soldiers  vho  are  not  completely 
mounted  and  equipped  are  allowed  leave  of  absence. 

Vaccination  is  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  parents, 
however  reluctant  they  may  be,  are  obliged  to  submit  their 
children  to  this  operation.  At  Baireuth,  Giesinf^,  Schwabach, 
Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg,  there  are  establishments  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  insane.  There  are  forty-one  medicinal  springs  in 
Bavaria.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients 
treated, and  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  theM^emeines  Krankenkaus 
(General  Hospital)  at  Munich  from  its  erection  in  1813  to  the 
year  1831-2.  After  the  year  1819-20,  the  patients  of  the  mJd. 
wifery  department  are  included,  and  throughout  the  table,  the 
patients  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  are  included  in  the 
number  of  those  received  in  the  succeeding  one.  I  insert  it  here 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published  in  any  country. 
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The  excessive  number  of  illegitimate  children  in  Bavaria 
attracted,  in  1835,  the  attention  of  its  Upper  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    According  to  Hufimnn,  the  rate  in  the  rural  parts  of 
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Barsria  exceeds  that  which  is  found  even  in  the  most  disBoliite 
cities  of  Europe,  tn  Munich,  the  number  of  children  bom  out 
of  marriage,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  wedlock. 
The  Upper  Chamber  wished  the  following  points  to  be  conndered 
preparatory  to  remedial  measures :  1 .  the  abolition  of  the  action 
at  law  against  the  Taiber;  3.  a  provision  for  the  children  by  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  thdr  support,  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  or  of  the  circle ;  and  3.  the  punishment  of  the  mothers 
in  houses  of  correction  or  in  the  workhouses.  But  the  Lower 
Chamber  declared  that  such  plans  were  not  reconcileable  either 
with  humanity,  justice,  <v  morality ;  that  they  would  expose  tbe 
weaker  sex,  and  often  reduce  an  innocent  woman  to  the  extremtties 
of  despair.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
most  important  subject.  The  total  number  of  natural  children 
bom  in  Munich,  in  1823  was  so  many  as  990,  while  the  le^^timate 
births  were  only  1 030.  In  1834,  there  were  1291  natural  children, 
counterbalanced  by  only  1339  legitimate  children. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  the  French  codes  of  civil  procedure 
and  criminal  instruction  have  been  retained,  and  also  the  French 
penal  code.  There  are  in  Bavaria  18  tribunals  of  circles  and 
cities  which  are  of  the  first  instance,  205  provincial  tribunals, 
723  patrimonial  courts  of  the  second  class,  312  of  the  first  class, 
and54iseignorial  courts.  The  civil  tribunals  of  the  second  instance 
are,  7  courts  of  appeal  and  7  commercial  courts  of  appeal. 
Criminals  condemned  to  death  are  decapitated  by  the  sword ;  the 
guillotine  is  not  used  in  Bavaria. 
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THE   KINGDOM   OP   SAXONY. 

TStf  Rtdi^  Ftmulj/.  CireUt  and  Pt^rulaium;  Prmoipat  ToKfu. 
Baee*.  ReHgion.  Educational  fnttitutioru.  Bm&fef;  Army. 
Form  of  Ooeemment;  f^cert  of  Cheemment  and  tf  tit  Court. 
Statiitict  of  the  Population;  Birihi  and  Deatht;  Number  of 
Medical  Men ;  Numher  of  Deaf,  Zhanb,  and  Blind.  Statietiet  of 
Education.  Statttlict  of  tli«  Married  Slate,  Suidda  and  Accidents. 
Criminal  Statittict.     Salarie*,  Sent  of  Houte$,  and  the  like. 

Saxont,  hitherto,  appears  to  have  derived  more  advantage  from 
the  new  commercial  union  than  any  other  state  of  Germany. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  has 
lately  passed  the  chambers;  but  this  act  does  not  admit  them  to 
sit  in  the  chambers,  nor  to  fill  high  posts. 

The  royal  family  of  Saxony  are  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
present  king  is  Frederic  Augustus,  who  was  ham  May  18, 17^i 
and  succeeded  his  uncle,  Anthony,  June  6, 1836.  He  married, 
firstly,  Caroline,  archduchess  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1832,  and, 
secondly,  Maria,  princess  of  Bavaria.  His  father  Maximilian, 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  renounced  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne,  is  still  alive,  and  has,  besides  Frederic  Augustus,  three 
children  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  princess  of  Parma,  and  seven 
by  his  second,  Amelia  Augusta,  princess  of  Bavaria,  whom  he 
married  in  18S2.     Maximilian  was  born  April  13,  V^5Q. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  circles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  of  their  population : — 
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The  number  of  noble  families  in  Saxony  is  said  to  be  about 
eighty,  hut  this  calculation  probably  includes  only  the  higher  class 
of  nobility. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Dresden  (64^399  inhabitants,  not 
including  soldiers  and  strangers),  Leipsic  (43,189))  Cheninits 
(19,S72),  Freiburg  (11,545),  Plauen  (8,670),  Bauzen  (8,467), 
Zittau  (8,195),  Meissen  (7,525).  Besides  these,  there  are  twelve 
other  towns,  each  containing  more  than  5000  inhabitants. 
1,525,512  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  Germans ;  13,4'23,  Sclavonians 
or  Wends;  850,  Jews;  and  39,  Greeks. 

With  respect  to  religion,  1,580,370,  are  Lutherans;  27,519, 
Roman  Catholics;  39)  Gi'eek  Catholics;  1591)  members  of  the 
reformed  church ;  and  850,  Jews*. 

The  following  was  the  rate  of  increase  among  the  various 
religious  denominations,  during  a  period  of  about  two  years,  from 
1832  to  1834.  Amongst  the  Lutherans,  it  was  37,017,  or  24  per 
thousand;  amongst  the  members  of  the  reformed  church,  230,  or 
165  per  thousand ;  amongst  the  Catholics,  240,  nearly  nine  per 
thousand.  The  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  had  decreased, 
during  the  same  period,  by  24,  or  27  per  thousand. 

In  Saxony,  there  are  one  consiBtory;  25  inapectories ;  616 
Lutheran,  and  31  Catholic  parishes. 

The  principal  establishments  for  public  instruction  are,  the 
university  of  Leipsic  (at  which,  there  were  1436  students  in 
1833);  two  land  or  prince's  schools  (these  were  founded  at  the 
Reformation,  and  endowed  with  part  of  the  church  property, 
which  was  then  devoted  to  secular  purposes) ;  fifteen  gymnasiums 
and  classical  schools ;  four  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  a 
school  for  miners,  an  institution  for  foresters,  two  military  schools, 
and  an  agricultural  school. 

The  public  expenditure  for  1836,  was  5,055,714  ddlars,  15 
groschen,  and  8  pfennigs;  the  revenue  amounted  to  5,300,390 
dollars,  13  groschen,  and  7  pfennigs ;  consequently,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  244,675  dollars,  21  groschen,  and  II  pfennigs. 

In  1833,  the  Saxon  prime  minister.  Von  Lindenau,  in  bringing 

the  budget  before  the  chambers  at  Dresden,  estimated  the  public 

'  Tbeto  last  atotemcnto  ore  drawn  from  the  ceiuutof  1832. 
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income  at  5,434,210  dollars  (about  815,000;.),  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  5,130,528  dollars  (about  769,800^),  leaving  a  surplus  of 
45,000/.,  or  upwards  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
income,  which  would  be  applied  to  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 
It  was  observed  by  the  minister,  that  "after  subtracting  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  crown  lands,  forests,  Eic,  aa 
well  as  the  local  rates,  neither  of  which  formed  part  of  the  actual 
burdens  imposed  by  the  state,  the  amount  of  the  imposts  actually 
levied  by  it  did  not  exceed  four  millions  of  dollars,  which  was 
two  dollars  and  a  half  (seven  shillings  and  sixpence)  for  each 
inhabitant,  being  less  than  in  most  other  German  states,  and  hut 
one-third  of  the  sum  contributed  by  every  person  in  France,  one- 
fourth  of  that  in  Belgium,  and  one-eighth  of  that  in  England." 
He  further  added,  that  "the  value  of  the  immovable  property> 
viz.,  lands  and  houses,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  was  about 
512,000,000  dollars  (about  76,000,000/.  sterling);  in  which 
estimate,  the  value  of  house  property  was  taken  at  13,800,000/., 
that  of  the  seignorial  estates,  including  their  appendages,  at 
3,000,000/.,  and  all  other  immovable  property  at  69,200,000/." 
With  reference  to  the  comparison  which  the  Saxon  minister  has 
here  made,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  under  the  item  of  expendi- 
ture, the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  twenty  times  larger  than 
Saxony,  and  has  a  population  sixteen  times  greater,  paid  away  in 
various  shapes,  a  sum  of  50,908,201/.  in  1832 ;  and  France, 
which  is  forty-six  times  larger,  and  has  a  population  at  least 
thirty  fold  greater,  expended,  in  the  same  year,  a  sum  of 
44,203,000/.  The  rate  of  public  expenditure  in  these  three 
states,  therefore,  was,  as  compared  with  their  gross  populations,  in 
Saxony  (1,553,000  inhabiUnU),  nine  shillings  and  ten-pence  per 
head ;  in  France  (33,000,000  inhabitants),  twenty-six  shillings 
and  three-pence;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  (iJ4,100,000 
inhabitants),  within  a  fraction  of  forty-two  shillings  and  three- 
pence. 
The  standing  army  amounts  to  12,193  men,  and  is  divided  as 

follows  :— 
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The  pay  rf  a  limitenant-general  is  6000  conventioii  ddlan 
annually ;  of  a  major-gamul,  3000 ;  <^  a  colonel,  2000 ;  of  a 
major,  1200  to  1500 ;  of  a  captain  of  the  first  class,  1000 ;  of  a 
captain  of  the  second  class,  800 ;  of  a  first  lieutenant,  400;  of  a 
second  lieutenant,  240 ;  of  a  private  soldier,  24  dollars  aonuall/. 
In  the  cavalry,  the  pay  of  all  the  ranks  is  somewhat  more. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  12,000  men. 
The  expenses  of  the  army  amount  to  32  per  cent  on  the  whtJe 
public  expenditure*. 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy  with  two  representative 
chambers.  Besides  the  national  diet,  the  old  Lusatian  provincial 
chambers  continue  to  exercise  their  former  functions.  The  two 
chambers  are  equal  in  respect  to  their  rights  and  powers.  The 
throne  is  hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of  females ;  on  the  demise 
of  the  last  descendant  of  the  present  ruling  family,  it  would  pass 
to  the  house  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Should  there  be  no  prince  entitled 
to  this  succession,  dther  by  birth  or  alliance,  the  crown  may  be 
inherited  by  a  female.  The  king  is  of  age  when  he  has  completed 
his  eighteenth  year. 

There  are  the  usual  mimBters  of  state;  the  minister  of  justice 
is  also  minister  of  the  royal  house.  The  state-coundl  is  com- 
posed of  die  ministers,  the  preddents  of  the  difTerent  circlea, 
councillors,  and  extraordinary  members,  and  its  presidrat  is  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family. 

The  authorides  subordinate  to  the  diSarent  ministers  are,  the 
director  of  the  archives  of  state,  the  prefldent  of  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  appeal,  the  director  of  tdls  and  taxes,  the  captain 
general  of  the  mines,  the  director  of  the  post,  the  director  of  the 
bank,  the  presidents  of  the  dilTerent  circles,  the  general  auditor 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  war,  the  president  of  (he  consistory, 
the  president  of  the  Catholic  consistory,  and  the  preddent  of  the 
apostolical  vicariate. 

■  S«bSii,  Op.  Cit.,  ^  243. 
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The  chief  officers  of  the  court  are,  a  graad  marshal,  a  grand 
diamberlaii),  a  grand  equerry,  a  grand  huntsman  of  the  court,  a 
marRhal  of  the  house,  a  chamberlain,  a  director-general  of  the 
theatre  and  of  music,  and  a  grand  cupbearer. 

The  limits  of  Saxony  were  reduced  by  the  congrees  of  Vienna 
in  1814;  It  is  now  about  140  ETnglish  miles  long,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  "JS  English  miles.  The  jHt>pCH-tion  of  inhabitants 
to  an  English  square  mile  is  about  319.  The  population  appears 
to  increase  at  the  rate  of  one  per  ceat.  annually  ;  and,  according 
to  Hofiaian,  would  dcuble  in  about  68|  years. 

The  number  of  cities  and  towns  is  141,  of  which  th«ewere,  in 
a  late  year-^ 

4  with,  and  above  10,000  Inluitiituita— in  all  143,120 


4,000  14^821 

1,000 


1  19    witb  less  than      1,000 


The  number  of  viUages,  hamlets,  8ic^  is  3501,  of  which  there 

193   with,  and  above    1000  iubabltaula— in  aU  201,680 

2494  100  766,660 

ud  8SB      with  leas  than       100  08,563 

3601 
The  number  of  individuals  in  various  detached  farms,  manu- 
factories, and  other  buildings,  was  4893. 

The  total  number  of  habitations  was  209,123;  yiz.— 

In  the  Towns    49,0001 

Tillages,  &0.  169,690  la09, 128 

Detached  Bnildings  02oJ 

Of  the  above  houses,  5314  were  uninhalnted. 

For  the  whole  kingdom,  the  average  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  to  the  rural  population,  was  as  1000  to  3108 ;  for 
the  difierent  circles  the  pn^iortions  were:— 

Citele  of  Dresden,  1000  Inhabitants  of  Towns  to  3034  of  thenirol  population. 

Leipwo,  1000  1882  

Zwiekaii,  1000  1797  

Baulien,  1000  1003  
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In  1833,  there  were  born  58,791  individualfs  of  whom  30,498 
were  males,  and  28,293  females.  In  the  same  year,  42,185 
persons  died,  of  whom  21,783  were  men,  and  20,279  women. 

With  respect  to  age,  the  population  is  divided  as  follows: — ■ 
There  are  466,261  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  (nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole)  ;  848,98)  persons,  hetween  fifteen  and 
sixty ;  and  86,824  above  sixty.  There  are  in  the  whole  kingdom 
45,108  more  women  than  men.  Half  the  deaths  that  occur  are 
of  persons  under  the  age  of  fourte^  years.  The  first  three 
months  of  the  year  are  the  most  fatal ;  the  mortality  decreases 
after  the  end  of  March.  In  1830,  th«e  were  16?  deaths  from 
accidents,  and  one  from  hydrophobia. 

Saxony  contains  450  phy^cians,  585  surgeons,  and  150  apothe- 
caries. The  number  of  infants  not  vaccinated  is  greater  than  the 
number  vaccinated. 

The  total  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  blind,  is, 
hy  the  latest  estimate,  1010,  and  324,  respectively ;  the  exact 
number  of  each,  in  the  diflerent  circles,  being  as  follows : — 
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456     1   1009 

176 

I4B 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  in  propor- 
tion to  thfe  population,  was  1  in  1579  individuals  (in  1832,  it 
was  1  in  1334);  and,,  in  like  manner,  that  the  number  of  the 
blind  (which  in  1832  was  1  in  3675),  was  1  in  4924 :  showing  in 
both  cases  a  considerable  amelioration. 

This  country  contains  1158  ecclesiastics,  and  1912  elementary 
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tcflcbers.  A  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  receiving 
education  with  the  entire  population,  shows  the  average  propor- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  latter  to  be  about  1  in  6,  or  I78  in  1000 
individuals. 

The  number  of  widowed  persons  was  90,136  in  the  year 
1834. 

A  curious  and  striking  result  is  exhibited  by  a  comparigon  of 
the  number  of  widows  and  widowers.  Of  every  100  widowed 
persons,  there  were,  in  the 


Circle  of  Dresden      . 

.     26  males  to  "Ji  femah 

—      Leipsic    . 

.     .  28      —      72    — 

—       Zwickau     . 

.81      —      69    — 

—      Bautzen  . 

.     .  30      —      70    — 

Whole  country     .     . 

.    29      —      71    — 

The  married  state  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  documents 
recently  published  by  the  Statistical  Society  at  Dresden.  The 
total  number  of  married  persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1834,  was  277,812.  Of  these  pairs,  85,751  lived  in 
towns,  and  191,138  in  villages.  The  married  persons  of  all 
denominations  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  seven-twentieths, 
or  about  one-thtrd  of  the  whole  population.  A  man  may  not 
marry  before  21  years  of  age,  if  he  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  army. 
In  Dresden,  artisans  are  not  allowed  to  marry  until  they  become 
masters  in  their  trade.  The  number  of  married  persons  living 
separate  was  extremely  numerous,  so  many  as  11,213, — namely, 
5451  males,  and  5762  females.  The  proportion  of  divorced  per- 
sons is  very  large,  in  relation  to  the  small  population  of  Saxony; 
they  were  so  many  as  3798.  The  facility  with  which  divorces 
are  procured  on  trifling  pleas,  such  as  incompatibility  of  temper, 
is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  features  in  the  domestic  life  of 
Germany. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  at  Dresden,  ranges  between  500 
and  600.  At  Leipsic,  they  amount,  it  is  said,  to  400.  No  houses 
of  ill-fame  are  tolerated  either  at  Dresden  or  at  Leipsic. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  for  the  whole 
country  is,  on  the  average  afforded  by  the  four  years  from  1831 
to  1834,  one  in  6.'. 
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The  number  of  deaths,  occasioned  bj  suicide  and  accideDta,  io 
the  Years  1832  and  1833,  was  as  follows : — 
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The  numbo-  of  geDsdannes,  belonging  to  the  poGce  of  Dres- 
den, is  50. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1831,  there  were  in  the  prisons  of  this 
kingdom,  7  persons  accused  of  assassination,  10  of  infanticide, 
8  of  homicide,  6  of  poisoning,  1  of  perjury,  6  of  rape,  3  trf 
bigamy,  4  of  adultery,  27  o^  incendiary  attempts,  37  of  robbery 
and  houselN-eaking,  7  '^  sacrilege,  407  of  robbery  without 
aggravated  lurcuoistaDces,  13  of  highway  robbery,  6  of  passing 
bad  money,  1  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  134  of  rioting. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  accused,  1%9  (1017  nuln 
and  312  females)  had  been  before  in  custody ;  and  30^4  (1£87 
males  and  437  females)  were  admitted  to  bail. 

The  greatest  number  of  ofiencea  was  committed  by  individuals 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  years ;  and  in  regard  bo  sex,  the 
[»oportion  of  male  to  female  oAenders  was  about  two-tbird& 

Males.   Females.  7otiils. 

Fnolsfaed 370*         1050        3844  or  moM  thu  one-lwlf. 

A«qulttod     7«  397        ION  ot  alxnt  ODcr^siotti. 

l>i<d,e««pedo,oom..         ««  33  „„ 

mitled  suicide    I 

Bemained  in  cDstoiily  at) 
th«  end  of  tbe  j«M . . . 

sess      1926      7493 

The  (fences  committed  by  the  nulitory,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
424,  and  the  offenders  to  54d,  of  whom  I7  were  superior  <^cers, 
40  subalterns,  and  492  privates.  Of  the  wbt^e  number,  326 
were  puni^ed,  83  acquitted,  md  the  rest  ranatDed  in  custody  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 


1S38 


3406  or  ooa-third. 
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The  number  of  military  delinquents,  confined  for  different 
periods  in  the  prison-house  at  Dresden,  was 

In  1831 45 

In  1832 22 

In  1833. 26* 

The  salary  of  a  cabinet  minister  in  Saxony  is  5000  thalers 
annually.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  receives  3000  thalers, 
besides  for  the  expenses  of  hospitality.  A  judge  receives  2000 
thalers  aoBually't'.  The  deputies  receive  (I  believs)  three  thalers 
daily  fer  their  expaises.  The  Tages  of  a  man-sravant  are  about 
90  thalers  annually;  25  are  large  wages.  A  female  coolc  recMves, 
perhaps,  14  thalers  annually;  but  the  servants  have  a  small 
present  made  to  them  at  certain  festivals. 

The  rent  of  the  first  floor  of  one  of  tlie  best  mansions  of  Dres- 
den  is  about  500  thalers  annually,  unfurnished.  Such  is  the  rent 
which  one  of  the  chief  foreign  ministers  pays.  A  first  or  second 
floor  of  an  excellent  bouse  may  be  had  for  200  dollars  annually, 
and  a  sufficiently  good  one  for  a  moderate  family  for  100  up  to 
150  thalers. 

The  total  number  of  English  who  have  q>ent  more  than  one 
year  at  Dresden,  and  who  are  at  present  residing  thercv  is  150. 

The  number  of  pas^KHts  annually  delivered  at  Dresden,  is,  on 
an  average  of  six  years,  3000.  This  number  appears  somewhat 
small :  probably,  it  oily  refers  to  new  passports,  and  not  to  pass> 
ports  examined. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Dresden,  in  its  last  Annual  Beport, 
of  December,  1837>  publishes  the  renwrk^le  iact,  that  the  mor- 
tality of  the  whole  kingdom  fluctuates,  in  various  places,  between 
1  in  19,  and  1  in  65  annually. 

*  We  &re  indebted  for  uunj  of  tb*  thimv  stBtemcDt*  to  ma  trnprataat  dommettt 
p«di)iAed  bj  tba  Stetiatioal  Society  of  Dr«*ieii,M4  Iruulatod  inllM  "  Pw«n«iisgs 
of  the  Stalisticd  Bock-Cy  of  LoDdon." 

■f-  A.  bai^inaBter  recoirea  2200  thalers  umuAlly ;  s  itadlraA  MCelves  troia  1000 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HAKOVEB. 

Hittory  of  Hanover,  frvm  the  earltttt  period  to  the  pretenl  time.  Gen*- 
aloff!/  of  the  frying  Familm  of  Hmtorm-  and  Bruntvusi.  PrmaH 
Royal  FamUy.  8tatutieal  Viete  <^  the  Provineet  of  Haitover  and  tf 
their  Population ;  Birth* and  Deathi ;  Prineipal  Totem.  Religiim; 
Sel^iout  ftutitutione.  EdtKoHottal  Inttitutiene,  Teaehert,  amd 
Scholars.  PrUont.  Budget.  Army.  JOmtity  of  Population; 
Jtelativt  Proportion  of  Civic  Population,  Slatitliet  if  Cultivation, 
and  Proportion  <f  Cultivated  to  Uncultivated  Land.  Divinim  ^ 
Landed  Property.  Export*  and  Import*.  Ship*.  Nttmher  itf 
Tradttmen.  Phytical  character  of  the  Country,  Product*.  Man»- 
faeturet.  Character  of  the  Inhabitant*.  Admini*tration  nf  Justice. 
Deteription  of  tha  Tovm  of  Hanover.     The  Toten  of  Gitttinffen, 


The  accesuon  of  the  electors  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  person  of  George  I.,  and  the  subsequent  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  two  states,  have  induced  me  to  devote  a  consider- 
able space  to  the  history  of  Hanover,  and  to  an  account  of  its 
actual  condition.  The  same  motive  has  prompted  me  to  enlarge 
in  the  following  chapter  on  the  subject  of  Brunswick,  which  has 
long  been  subject  to  the  same  family. 

The  early  history  of  the  provinces  which  constitute  the  present 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  no  research 
has,  as  yet  been  able  to  dispel.  Drusus  Germanicus  who  pene- 
trated into  the  norUi  of  Germany,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
■laughter  of  the  Roman  army  by  Hermann,  never  made  any 
durable  conquests  in  these  regions.  Their  ancient  inhabitants 
were,  doubtless,  Celts  and  Germans;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  several  tribes  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  Cherus- 
dans,  Westphalians,  and  Thuringians,  remained  masters  of  the 
territory,  and  formed  together  a  duchy.  The  wild  and  inacessible 
nature  of  the  country  occasioned  these  tribes  to  preserve  longer 
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than  those  in  the  south,  the  old  German  forms  of  government 
and  barbarian  customs. 

The  earliest  certain  data  which  we  possess  respecting  these 
countries,  are  furnished  by  the  wars  of  Charlemagne,  who 
destroyed  the  heathen  fastnesses  called,  according  to  some,  Bruns- 
wyck,  and,  in  Latin,  Vicua  Brunonie.  The  first  of  the  Brunos 
on  record,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
bouse  of  Brunswick,  was  a  Count  Bruno,  duke  of  Engem,  the 
friend  of  Wittekind  the  Saxon.  A  descendant  of  this  chief 
was  Otho,  duke  of  Thurin^  and  Saxony,  who  flourished  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  he  inherited  (he  territories 
comprising  a  connderable  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  who,  in  911,  declined  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  on 
account  of  his  great  age.  His  son  Henry  was  chosen  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  surnamed  the  Fowler,  and  sometimes  the 
Town-builder.  This  prince,  in  whom  all  the  manly  virtues  are 
said  to  have  been  united,  seems  to  have  been  much  attached  to  his 
hereditary  dominionsi  he  greatly  improved  the  town  of  Brunswick, 
and  made  it  the  imperial  residence,  a  privilege  which  it  continued 
to  enjoy  under  the  three  Othos,  liis  successors,  commonly  called 
the  Saxon  emperors.  After  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  great-grand- 
son of  Henry  the  Fowler,  Brunswick  fell  to  his  cousin,  Bruno  II., 
who  b^an  to  reign  in  1002,  and  to  whom  the  city  of  Brunswick 
owes  the  rudiments  of  its  municipal  institutions.  His  successors 
were  Ludolf,  Egbert  I.,  and  Egbert  II.,  the  last  of  whom  having 
no  issue,  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  was  ambitious  of  inheriting  his 
possessions,  and  not  having  patience  to  await  his  natural  decease, 
bod  recourse  to  treachery,  and  murdered  him  at  his  hereditary 
castle  of  Hohewort.  But  this  crime  did  not  obtain  its  object,  for 
the  people  of  Brunswick,  roused  by  it  to  indignation,  drove  the 
emperoFs  hirelings  out  of  their  territory,  proclaimed  Gertrude, 
Egbert's  sister,  their  sovereign,  bore  her  in  triumph  to  her  ances- 
tral castle,  and  swore  to  obey  and  defend  her. 

About  (he  year  1090,  Gertrude  married  Henry  the  Fat,  count 
of  Nordhdm,  whose  territories  were  incorporated  with  hers. 
Their  daughter  Bicbenza,  married  Lothario,  count  of  Supplin- 
burg,  wboM  territories  were  also  united  to  those  of  the  house  of 
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BruDo.  The  only  isaue  of  this  unioa  was  Gertrude,  who  ec^touaed 
a  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  margravs  of  £ste,  wboas  boim 
bad  been  already  celebrated  for  at  leaet  three  centuries  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  This  union  is  the  common  ori^  of  the  two 
lines  of  Brunswick^Wolfenbiittd  and  Brunsirick-Luneburg. 

The  family  <^  the  Gueli^iB  can  be  traced  so  far  back  as  die 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  About  the  year  800,  there  was  a  Warin, 
count  of  Altorf,  in  Suabia,  whose  descendants,  according  to  aa 
old  legend,  obtained  the  nameof  Guelpb  in  the  following  manner. 
Isenbrand,  his  son  and  successor,  saw  once  an  old  woman  i^m  had 
three  children  at  a  birth,  and  thinking  this  unnatural,  he  called 
her  an  adultrees.  The  old  woman,  in  her  anger  at  this  insult, 
prayed  heaven  that  Irmentrant,  wifa  of  the  eount,  might  have  as 
many  cliildreo  at  a  birth,  as  there  are  months  in  the  year.  Her 
prayer  was  answered,  and  Irmentrant  was  delivered  of  twelve 
boys;  but  fearing  the  severity  of  her  husband''s  charactn-,  she 
commanded  her  servant  to  drown  eleven  of  them.  Whilst  the 
latter  was  proceeding  to  obey  her  mistress's  orders,  the  count  met 
her,  and  asked  her  what  was  in  the  basket  she  was  carrying. 
The  girl  frightened,  answered  that  they  were  "  Guel[^^  (young 
dogs).  But  the  count  not  being  satisfied  with  the  rcfdy,  took  olT 
the  doth  from  the  basket,  and  judging  that  the  children  were  his 
own  from  their  livdiness  and  strength,  he  preswed  their  lives, 
educated  them  secretly,  and  when  they  were  grown  up,  took  tbeoi 
all  again  to  their  mother.  One  of  the  twelve,  Guelph  the  First 
was  the  successcn-  of  Isenbrand. 

The  descendant  of  this  fiunily,  who  in  1127,  married  the 
above-mentioned  Gertrude,  was  Henry  the  Proud,  who,  in  1137, 
was  a  competitor  at  Mains  fnw  the  imperial  crown,  wiA  Conrad  of 
HohenstauAni.  The  latter  being  successful,  pirtly  owing  to  the 
fear  generally  ent«rtaioed  c^  the  overweening  power  of  Henry, 
demanded  of  his  rival  that  he  should  resign  the  sceptre  of  Saxony, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  ill^al  for  one  head  to  bear  two  ducal  crowns. 
To  decide  tbe  dispute,  both  parties  had  recourse  to  arms;  and 
the  war,  which  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  tor  sever^  years,  was 
not  quite  terminated,  even  by  the  dcaA  of  Haory,  who  was 
poisoned  in  1140. 
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The  son  and  succeesor  of  thu  prince,  was  the  famoui  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  was  bom  1129,  and  who,  on  coming  of  sge  in  1146, 
found  his  title  to  his  bereditiuy  doroiaions  keenly  diluted  by 
his  ambitioui  neighbours.  However,  he  soon  succeeded  in  driving 
hit  rival,  Albert  the  Bear,  out  of  Saxony,  and  in  discomfiting  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen.  But  in  the  south,  he  had  to  encounter  a 
more  powerful  rival  in  Conrad,  the  emperor,  who  opposed  his 
claim  to  Bavaria.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  i4>pealed  for  justice  to 
the  diet  at  Frankfort,  or  strengthened  his  position  by  marrying 
Clementina,  daughter  of  the  powerful  duke  of  Ziihringen,  an 
inveterate  foe  of  the  imperial  family ;  he  was  finally  compelled  to 
take  up  arms.  The  war  was  prosecuted  with  various  successj 
until,  in  1152,  the  Guelphs  ret^iated  on  their  adversaries,  and 
poisoned  the  emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  their  ally,  Roger  of 
Naples. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  youthful  Henry  had  fought  successfully 
against  the  Vandals,  and  secured,  by  the  success  <^  his  arms,  the 
throne  of  Denmark  to  Canute,  the  rival  <tf  Swene ;  and  when,  in 
1154,  Baribuosaa,  who  had  succeeded  Conrad,  ceased  to  con- 
test his  right  to  Bavaria,  he  became  more  powerful  than  was 
consistent  with  the  stability  c^  the  imperial  throne.  His  terri- 
tories stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic ;  Westphalia  and 
Saxony — all  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Kibe — obeyed 
him ;  tlie  greater  part  of  Bavuia  was  his  fief;  and  for  the  here- 
ditary poBseseiong  of  the  Guelphs  in  Italy,  his  Italian  vassals  had 
not  mly  to  do  him  homage,  but  to  pay  him  400  marks  of  silver. 

In  1167i  he  accompanied  Frederic  Barbarossa  on  his  Polish 
expedition,  when  together  they  compelled  King  Boleslaw  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  c^  the  German  emperor.  Barbarossa 
was  also  assisted  by  Henry  in  his  Italian  wars,  and,  as  a  recom- 
pense, left  him  uncontrtJled  power  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
where  he  was  continually  engaged  in  extending  his  power,  and 
increasing  his  dominions.  The  lion  which  he  erected  in  the  centre 
of  his  capital,  Brunswick,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  his  character  and 
projects.  He  made  the  Sclavonian  rulers  of  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg  his  vassals ;  and  another  Sclavonian  prince,  Niklot, 
who  took  up  arms  against  his  ambition,  and  who  was  offended,  also, 
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by  the  zeal  of  the  Saxon  missionarieB  to  coovert  him  to  Cfaristiaoity, 
he  completely  defeated  in  II6O.  Still,  however,  hta  ware  with 
the  Sclavooians  did  not  cease,  and  in  1166,  several  of  his  other 
enemies,  viz.,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  bishops  of  Hildes- 
heim  and  Halberstadt,  and  the  margraves  of  Thuriogia  and 
Brandenburg,  encouraged  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  barbarians  in 
thwarting  his  projects,  declared  war  against  him.  The  duke, 
however,  quickly  defeated  them,  and  the  contest  was  finally  ter- 
minated by  an  imperial  decree  in  his  favour,  issued  at  Bamberg, 
ID  1168. 

About  this  time,  Henry  separated  himself  from  his  vrife, 
Clementina,  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples,  and  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  of  England.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  undertook  on  expedition  to  Palestine,  whence,  on  fulfil- 
ling his  vow,  he  returned  happily  to  Brunswick. 

The  period  now  approached  when  he  was  destined  to  meet  in 
arms  his  friend,  relation,  and  sovereign,  Barbarossa.  The  causes 
of  their  rupture  are  variously  g^ven,  but  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  seek  to  determine  them  rigorously,  since  through  the 
character  of  the  two  heroes,  it  could  not  have  been  finally 
avoided.  It  had  only  been  so  long  delayed,  because  the  Italian 
wars  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  Sclavonian  campaigns  of  the''Lion, 
had  hitherto  kept  thdr  interests  apart.  Henry's  pretexts  of  com- 
plaint were,  that  bis  uncle  Guelph  had  been  bribed  to  leave  his 
Suabian  possesions  to  the  emperor,  and  that  the  latter  had 
availed  himself  of  a  report  of  his  death,  which  had  been  propa- 
gated during  his  expedition  to  the  East,  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  Saxon  fortresses. 

Nevertheless,  he  followed  Barbarossa  as  his  vassal,  in  his 
fourth  Italian  expedition.  They  conquered  Suna  together,  but 
Alexandria,  during  a  whole  winter,  withstood  their  assaults ;  and 
when  an  army  of  Lombards  advanced  to  attack  them,  Henry 
announced  the  treasonable  project  of  deserting  the  emperor,  if 
the  latter  would  not  reward  his  services  by  an  increase  of  terri- 
tory. This  Barbarossa  refused,  but  embracing  the  duke's  knees, 
he  prayed  him,  for  the  honour  of  the  empire,  to  stand  by  him  at 
this  criticfil  juncfur? ;  bu(  ^enry  was  inexovble,  and  deserted. 
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A  few  days  afterwards  the  weakened  army  of  the  emperor  was 
completely  routed  by  the  Lombards  at  Legnano  (May  29th, 
1176).  To  aDBwer  for  bis  treasonable  desertion,  the  duke  was 
summoned  before  the  imperial  diets  at  Rudolstadt  and  Goslar, 
aud,  on  his  non-appearance,  was  declared  an  outlaw.  But  whilst 
a  decree  was  issued,  which  divided  his  possessions  amongst  his 
enemies,  he  was  collecting  an  army  to  defend  them.  He  defeated 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  claimed  Westphalia,  and  took 
the  bishop  of  Halberstedt  prisoner.  Here,  however,  the  tide  of 
fortune  turned  against  him;  his  subjects  were  terrified  by  the 
decree  of  outlawry,  and  when  the  imperial  army  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  North,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Lubeck.  The  city  of 
Brunswick  alone  was  true  to  him,  and  for  some  time  baffled  all 
the  besi^ng  powers  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  But  all  hope 
of  effectual  resistance  having  finally  vanished,  he  petitioned  the 
emperor  for  pardon  in  1182 ;  and  could  only  obtain  a  promise, 
that  his  allodial  possessions,  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  should 
not  be  wrested  from  him,  if  he  would  atone  for  his  fault  by  three 
years^  exile.  He  was  obliged  to  conform  to  these  hard  conditions, 
and  went  with  all  his  family  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law, 
Henry  II.,  of  England.  He  returned,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  and  lived  in  seclusion  at  Brunswick ;  but  Barbarossa 
still  refused  to  trust  him,  und  demanded  that  he  should  either 
follow  him  to  Palestine,  or  return  for  three  more  years  to 
England.  Henry  .chose  the  latter  alternative;  but  hearing, 
shortly  afterwards  that  it  was  the  intention  of  hia  enemies  no 
longer  to  respect  even  his  allodial  possessions,  he  again  made  his 
appearance  in  Germany.  He  quickly  routed  the  Danes,  who 
marched  to  oppose  him,  and  conquered  Hamburg,  and  Itzehoe. 
All  the  flourishing  town  of  Bardwick,  which  refused  him  admis- 
tdon,  he  destroyed,  excepting  its  cathedral,  on  the  walls  of  which 
he  engraved  the  frightful  image  of  an  Avenging  Lion,  with  the 
inscription  Vestigia  Leonis,  which  remains  to  the  present  day. 
But  here  the  stadtholder  of  Holstein  interrupted  his  victorious 
career,  and  drove  him,  after  a  defeat,  into  the  city  of  Brunswick, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  of  Hildesheim  and 
Halberstadt,  Henry,  son  of  Barbarossa,  besieged,  but  without 
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nicceas.  At  last,  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  aDdCoh^Deintcrrened: 
a  treaty  was  signed  betireen  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  Henry 
promised  to  deliver  up  his  sons  as  hostages.  Neverthdess  tbe 
quarrel  cootinued  tiQ  the  marriage  of  Henry,  the  duke''s  nepbew, 
with  Agnes,  niece  of  Barbarosaa.  This  alliance  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  tbe  Ouelphs  and  tbe  Hohenatauffen.  Henry  the 
LioD  now  took  up  bis  abode  at  his  £tvourite  city  of  Bniaswick, 
where  he  spent  his  old  age  in  collecting  and  studying  ancient 
chronicles.  He  died  in  1195,  at  the  age  of  tMi,  and  bis  h««ditary 
possessions  were  divided  between  bis  two  sons,  Otho  and  William. 

Barbarossa  did  .not  live  to  return  from  his  crusade;  be  was 
drowned  in  Cicilia,  in  1190,  and  buried  at  Antiocb.  His  sod  and 
successor,  Henry  VI.,  after  tbe  reconciliation  with  Heniy  the 
Lion,  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Northern  Germany, 
marched  southwards  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  after  having 
effected  which,  and  whilst  on  the  eve  of  invading  (Greece,  he  died 
suddenly  at  in  Messina,  1197> 

There  were  now  two  candidates  for  tbe  imperial  crown,  Philip, 
brother  of  the  late  emperor,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion.  The  former  was  supported  by  all  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  by  the  numerous  enemies  oi  the  GuelfAs  in  the 
North,  and  was  crowned  at  Miiblhausen,  in  119B.  Otho  relied 
for  the  support  of  his  claim  son  his  alliance  with  England  and 
Denmark,  on  tbe  decision  of  the  pope,  which  was  favourable  to 
him,  and  oa  the  assistance  of  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia.  A  long 
and  bloody  contest  ensued,  greatly  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  Otbo ; 
it  was  terminated  by  tbe  death  of  Philip,  who  was  murdered  by 
Otho  von  Wittelsbach,  at  the  castle  of  Babenburg,  120B.  Otho 
now  betrothed  himself  to  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  his  rival,  and 
fearful  of  tbe  claims  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Frederic,  son  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Constance  of  Naples,  who  resided  at  Palermo,  be 
marched  into  Italy  to  enlist  tbe  pope  on  his  side.  He  quarrelled, 
however,  with  tbe  pontiff,  who  excommunicated  him,  and  com- 
manded all  the  German  princes  to  elect  Frederic,  emperor.  The 
latter  entered  Germany  with  only  sixty  followers,  but  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received,  that  he  was  shortly 
able  to  discomfit  his  opponent,  who  Bed  down  the  Rhine,  and 
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Frederic  was  crowned  at  Aix-k-Chapelle,  in  1215.  Otho  died 
without  iuue  at  Bruuswick  in  1  SI 8,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
hereditary  poaaeuiMis  hy  Henry,  tbe  count  palatine,  who  dying 
without  male  iasue  in  1227>  *'>'  succession  devolved  on  the  son  of 
William,  the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  was  bom  at 
Winohester,  and  who  had  spent  his  early  years  in  England.  His 
father  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  cities  of  Lauenburg  and  Lunc- 
burg,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  day  usually  call  him,  the  prince 
of  Luneburg.  In  1202,  he  married  Helen  of  Denmark,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Otho ;  lie  died,  1313,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine.  Otho,  his  successor,  wlio  was  only  two  years  old  at 
his  decease,  was  called  all  his  life  Otho  the  Child,  partly  because  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hereditary  poasesaioDS  of 
Luneburg  and  Lauenburg  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and 
partly  on  account  of  his  short  and  childlike  stature.  At  the 
death  of  his  uncle  in  1337)  ^^  *^  ^g^g^  iti  &  feud  with  the 
emperor,  who  disputed  his  succession  to  the  flefs  of  the  latter ;  the 
younjjr  prince  however,  was  successful  and  completely  established 
his  right.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  king  of 
Denmark,  be  eiq^aged  in  a  war  with  Sehwerin,  Bremen,  and 
Lubeck,  which  was  tennioRted  by  the  battle  of  Bornhoved,  where, 
after  a  dreadful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Dane  and  Guelph 
were  defeated ;  the  former  lost  an  eye,  and  the  latter  was  made 
prisoner  and  confined  at  Rostock,  the  capital  of  Sehwerin.  Upon 
hearing  of  this  misfortune,  the  emperor  determined  to  prosecute 
his  former  designs  against  Brunswick,  and  despatched  an  army 
for  that  purpose  under  the  command  of  his  son,  the  king  of  the 
Bomans;  but  tbe  fidelity  of  the  Brunswickers  rendered  the 
expedition  perfectly  futile.  At  thedeathof  ibecount  of  Sehwerin, 
in  1338,  Otho  was  liberated  from  confinement.  On  arriving  at 
Brunswick,  be  renewed  and  confirmed  tbe  charters  of  that  city, 
and  greatly  enlarged  its  privil^i;es.  In  1328,  he  married  Matilda 
of  Brandenburg,  and,  in  1230,  we  find  him  assisting  Henry  III. 
of  England  in  a  war  against  France.  On  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  set  about  the  reformation  of  the  religious  orders,  the  profiigacy 
of  some  of  which  was  already  notorious ;  in  a  letter  still  extant, 
dated  March  15th,  1334,  addressed  to  the  abbot  of  Nordheim, 
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he  repmves  their  abutea,  and  particularly  enjoins  the  separatioa  of 
the  monks  from  the  youthful  nuns. 

In  1236,  in  order  to  terminate  the  tedious  disputes  in  which 
he  had  been  long  engaged  with  the  emperor,  he  delivered  up  to 
the  latter  his  allodial  possessions,  and  received  them  from  him 
again  as  liefs.  He  was  now  proclaimed  as  Otho  I.  of  Brunswick; 
his  right  to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  Goelar  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  be  secured  several  privileges  to  his  duchy.  From 
this  time  is  to  be  dated  the  modem  political  existence  of  Brun^ 
wick,  inasmuch  as  it  formed,  hereafter,  an  integral  part  of  the 
German  empire.  He  now  pacified  the  towns  which  still  mani- 
fested any  signs  of  the  sedition  that  had  fonn«-ly  been  fostered  by 
the  emperor,  and  suppressed  the  banditti  who  infested  the  country. 
In  12^,  he  joined  the  Teutonic  order  in  combating  the  pagan 
Prussians,  who  had  invaded  the  north>east  of  Germany,  and 
destroyed  the  Christian  churches;  they  were  finally  defeated 
at  Balga,  where  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
mainly  contributed  to  the  victory.  Otho,  after  having  been 
involved  tn  the  quarrels  of  William,  count  of  Holland,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  Germany,  who  had  married  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  died  June  9th,  1252,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  ; 
he  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Albert  sumamed  the  Great,  bom  1236,  succeeded  his  fath«-as 
duke  of  Brunswick  ;  the  first  measures  of  his  reign  were  directed 
against  bis  refractory  vassals ;  he  subdued  the  lords  of  Wolfen- 
biJttel  and  joined  their  territory  to  Brunswick ;  several  counts  of 
Everstein  he  hanged,  and  incorporated  their  possessioas  with  the 
principality  of  Gijttingen.  About  the  year  i265,  this  prince 
undertook  an  expedition  to  England,  to  assist  Henry  III.  against 
the  rebel  earl  of  Leicester;  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  where  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain.  On  his  return 
to  Germany,  his  brothers  demanded  of  him  a  partition  of  their 
father''8  heritage,  founding  their  claims  on  the  Roman  code,  which 
did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  primc^eniture.  Accordingly, 
he  was  sooner  or  later,  compelled  to  invest  all  his  brothers  with 
different  sovereignties :  Otho  was  made  bishop  of  Hildesfaetm ; 
Conrad,  archbishop  of  Verden ;  and  John,  duke  of  Luneburg 
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and  Cetle;  thus  all  that  Albert  retained  for  himself  was  Wolfea- 
biittel,  Caleaberg,  and  Gotdngea :  the  town  of  Brunswick 
remained  common  property. 

Albert  the  Great,  after  having  conquered  the  Elbe  provinces  of 
the  count  of  Schwerio,  and  annexed  Grubenhagen  to  his  territories, 
died  in  1279.  During  his  reign,  the  provinces  under  his  dominion 
became  richer,  more  powerful  and  more  civilized.  Brunswick  was 
added  to  the  Hanse- Towns ;  commerce  was  encouraged,  and  the 
arts  successfully  cultivated.  The  great  vices  of  the  German 
middle  ages,  gluttony  and  gambling,  were  properly  encountered 
by  restrictive  laws.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  limited,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  monasteries  curtailed.  Many  of  the  serfs 
were  emancipated,  and  much  was  done  towards  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  rest.  Numerous  religious  institutions  were  estab- 
lished, religious  exercises  were  promoted,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  sjnrit  of  patriotism  encouraged  which  is  promptly  intolerant 
of  foreign  interference.  Albert  left  behind  him  six  sons,  of 
whom  three  entered  into  r^gious  orders ;  between  the  other  three 
his  territories  were  divided ;  Henry,  the  eld^t,  obtained  Gruben- 
hagen ;  Albert,  the  second,  Gottingen ;  and  William,  the  third, 
Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel.  These  princes,  however,  as  soon 
es  they  reached  man's  estate,  commenced  a  war  with  each  other 
respecting  the  partition,  which  led  to  no  other  result  than  that  of 
Blling  tbem  with  mutual  aversion  and  distrust  John,  duke  of 
Luneburg  and  Celle,  died  in  1277)  and  left  an  only  son,  Otho, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Albert,  the  second  son  of  Albert  the  Great,  carried  on  the 
succession  of  his  family ;  he  married  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg, 
by  whom  he  bad  seven  sons,  and  died  in  1318.  Two  of  his  sons 
became  bishops  of  Halberstadt  and  Hildesheim ;  two  entered  the 
Teutonic  order ;  whilst  the  eldest  and  two  youngest  divided 
amongst  tbem  their  father''s  territories.  About  this  time,  the  last 
remnants  of  paganism,  which  had  been  obstinately,  though 
secretly,  adhered  to  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  were  abtdished 
in  the  dominions  of  the  family  of  Brunswick. 

During  several  centuries  succeeding  the  period  to  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  the  history  of  the  Hanoverian  countries  is  reduced 
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to  little  else  but  a  list  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  petty  princes, 
a  detail  of  perpetual  divisions  of  territory,  and  an  account  of 
miserable  feuds.  As  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  lines, 
and  (he  dates  of  their  decease:  a  description  of  the  difierent 
divisions  and  successions  is  so  dry  and  intricate,  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  render  it  intelligible  in  the  brief  space  to  which  our 
limits  confine  us.  We  roust  here  content  ourselves,  tha%fcK«, 
with  only  noticing  the  more  illustrious  descendants  of  the  bouse 
of  Guelph.  The  Grst  noted  character  to  whom  we  are  led,  in 
following  the  course  of  time,  is  Otho,  who  was  prince  of  Gruben- 
hagen  in  1351.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  knight  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  which  he  quitted  to  travel  through  France  and 
England.  He  subsequently  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  fought  under  that  sovereign  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy.  We  next  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphic  army  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  renowned  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  success 
against  the  Ghibellines.  His  courage  was  rewarded  by  the  hand 
of  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples;  but  this  union  bad  a  tragical  termi- 
nation ;  the  count  of  Diirazzo,  who  laid  claim  to  the  Neapolitan 
succession,  envious  of  the  German  intruder,  excited  a  portion  of 
the  people  to  take  up  arms  in  his  cause.  After  several  contests 
with  various  success,  the  royal  pair  were  taken  prisoners,  the 
queen  strangled,  and  the  prince  of  Grubenhagen  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Minorrano,  whence,  however,  he  escaped  to 
Avignon.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  died 
in  1398. 

In  the  year  1400,  Frederick,  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  chosen 
emperor  of  Germany ;  biitbeforc  his  coronation,  he  was  murdered 
by  the  count  of  Waldeck,  at  the  instigation  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mainz ;  and  such  was  the  lawless  spirit  of  those  times,  that  this 
atrocious  deed  was  suffered  to  go  unpunished. 

The  Reformadon  found  several  of  its  most  zealous  supporters 
amongst  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  :  Fmest,  second 
son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Luncburg,  was  the  immediate  disciple  of 
Luther,  and  two  of  his  brothers  al^  embraced  the  reformed  faith. 
But  the  other  Guelphic  princes,  viz.,  Philip,  duke  of  Gruben- 
hagen,  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick-WolfenbUttel,  and   Erick, 
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duke  of  Calenberg  and  Gottiogen,  were  only  cxdted  by  these 
conversions  to  attach  themselves  more  devotedly  than  before  to 
the  Catholic  church.    They  refused  to  belie  the  ancient  Guelphic 
devotion  to  Popish  supremacy,  and  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
became  one  of  the  most  determined  adversaries  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    All  these  princes  were  present  at  the  diet  at  Worms,  where 
L.utber  defended  himself  with  memorable  boldness  before  the 
emperor;  and  it  was  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  who,  after  one  of  his 
most  exhausting  efforts  of  eloquence,  ordered  that  a  can  of  beer 
should  be  brought  to  refresh  him.     The  dukes  of  Luneburg 
continued  to  support  him  in  spite  of  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Indeed,  resistance  to  the  new  doctrines  seemed  to  favour  their 
propagation  in  the  North ;  never  did  they  spread  so  rapidly  as 
when  they  were  proscribed.    Even  the  duke  of  Grubenhagen,  and 
Erick  of  Calenberg  and  Gottingen,  were  compelled,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  tolerate,  and  finally  to  profess  them.     The  duke  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel  alone  resisted  the  tide  of  Protestantism, 
and  lived  and  died  a  submissive  adherent  to  the  Catholic  creed. 
This  remarkable  prince  was  at  the  bead  of  the  Catholic  army, 
which  was  raised  in  1537  to  oppose  the  Protestant  princes;  he 
was  several  times  defeated,  and  at  last  taken  prisoner,  with  his  son 
Victor,  at  Hockelem.     He  remained  in  confinement  till  1547, 
when  his  adversaries  received  a  terrible  check  at  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg.     On  hia  liberation  he  determined  to  prosecute  the 
religious  war,  but  first  marched  against  the  predatory  bands  of 
the  count  of  Mansfeld,  who  had  invaded  hie  territories;  these  he 
completely  defeated,  July  19, 1553,  but  lost  in  the  combat  two 
of  his  sons,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  his  ally.     In  another  victory 
which  he  obtained  shortly  afterwards,  his  eldest  son  was  also  slain ; 
one  child  was  now  all  that  remained  to  him^^Julius,  who  was  low 
of  stature  and  deformed,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  cause.     Still,  though  strongly  indisposed,  he 
was  constrained  to  make  him  his  heir,  since  the  emperor  refused 
to  acknowledge  Eitel,  his  favourite  illegitimate  son.     In  his  old 
age  Henry's  disposition  seemed  to  become  biore  pacific ;  he  was, 
in  a  great  measure  recondled  to  his  son,  aild  ceased  to  manifest 
violently  his  ancient  antipathy  to  the  Reformation.     This  prince 
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died  in  15tI6.  The  beautiful  Eva  von  Trott  was  hit  mistresB, 
and  by  her  he  had  Kven  ill^Uniate  children.  In  order  to  keep 
hit  reUtion  to  her  secret,  he  caused  it  to  be  spread  abroad  that 
she  was  dead,  and  attended  a  fictitious  burial,  in  order  to  give 
fbundaticMi  to  the  report ;  then,  he  removed  her  to  the  castle  of 
Staufienburg,  where  she  lived  in  the  greatest  seclusioD. 

Meanwhile,  the  dukes  of  Luneburg  showed  themselves  zealoua 
Protestants,  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  camp.  Luther''9  tranalatioa 
of  the  Scriptures  tliey  caused  to  be  distributed  throughout  their 
dominions;  and  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  their  subjects  in  the 
German  language.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  iErrwat  the 
Confessor,  duke  of  Celle,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  existing 
branches  of  the  Brunswick  family,  was  particularly  indefatigable 
in  promoting  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
He  instituted  schools  for  the  young,  corrected  the  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  issued  a  code  for  the  instruction  of 
the  clergy.  But  his  physical  frame  did  not  correspond  to  the 
uuwearied  activity  of  his  mind,  and  most  aptly  did  his  motto— 
Alii*  iruervi«ndo  metpeum  oon«u»io— express  his  untimely  fate; 
for  in  his  fortieth  year  be  presented  all  the  ugns  of  <Ad  age. 
He  died  in  1547. 

Julius,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Brunswick-Wolfeo* 
buttel,  had  been,  on  account  of  his  predilection  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  consigned  by  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  care  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  who  condemned  him  to  perpetual  impriaonment 
as  an  incorrigible  apostate ;  he  escaped  from  ocmfinement,  however, 
and  fled  to  Custrin,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  recalled  home 
by  his  relenting  parent. 

Immediately  on  mounting  the  thrtme,  he  established  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  celebrated 
divines,  composed  the  Corpus  DoctriruB  Julii,  which  was  in- 
tended to  serve,  in  future,  as  a  constant  rule  of  fwth  in  the 
dominions  of  Wolfenbilttel. 

This  sovereign  founded  and  endowed  fi-ee-schools  in  bis  prin- 
cipal towns ;  repaired  the  roads  at  his  own  expence ;  rendered  the 
river  Ocker  navigable  by  deepening  its  bed ;  and  worked  to 
great  advantage  the  mines  of  the  Harz.     He  died,  May  3, 1589, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  Julius,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  master  of  aeveral  languages, 
deeply  versed  in  the  sciences,  and  was  perpetual  rector  of  his  own 
university  of  Helmstadt  The  city  of  Brunswick,  which  had  long 
been  received  into  the  Hanseatic  league,  had  several  times  pro- 
filed by  the  weakness  and  divisions  of  the  Guelphic  princes,  so 
far  as  to  establish  a  kind  of  independence;  and  its  turbulent 
citizens  so  insulted  Henry  Julius,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  siege 
to  the  place,  which  had  nearly  been  brought  to  surrender,  when 
his  army  was  surprised  and  dispersed  by  a  nocturnal  attack  of 
his  adversaries.  He,  however,  soon  raised  a  second  body  of 
troops,  blockaded  the  town  again,  and  inundated  it,  by  divert- 
ing the  Ocker  &om  its  channel;  still  the  town  persevered  in  its 
rebellion,  and  the  duke  was  obliged  to  raise  the  seige. 

The  Brunswickers  were  now  no  longer  contented  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  and  their  mercenaries  proceeded  to  ravage  the  terri- 
tories of  the  duke ;  they  even  formed  an  ambuscade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  him  prisoner.  They  were  now  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  the  execution  of  which  was  iatrusted  to  the  duke, 
who,  however,  so  managed  the  matter  as  to  arrange  their  differ- 
ences without  proceeding  to  extremities.  This  prince  died  July 
20. 1613. 

Henry  Julius  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  Ulrick,  who, 
together  with  his  brother  Christian,  bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
6gures  in  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  bishop 
joined  the  celebrated  count  of  Mansfeld,  and  took  the  field 
against  the  Catholics;  in  1632,  however,  they  separated,  and 
the  former,  whilst  marching  to  Darmstadt,  was  overtaken,  and 
defeated,  at  Hoechst,  near  Frankfort,  by  the  Catholic  general, 
Tilly.  At  Darmstadt,  tu  which  place  he  escaped  with  his  cavalry, 
he  was  rejcnned  by  Mansfeld,  and  the  two  adventurers  then 
marched  into  the  Netherlands,  where  they  fought  against  Uie 
Spaniards  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  at  which  Christian  lost  an  arm. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  visited  England,  and  quickly  succeeded 
in  convincing  James  I.  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  droop- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany,  and  of  assisting 
the  elector-palatioe,  its  champion,  who  had  married  the  Frincesa 
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Elizabeth  Stuart.  A  body  of  English  troops  was  accordingly 
sent  over  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Christian  was  made  one  of 
its  commanders. 

By  this  time,  the  Cathdic  generals,  Tilly  and  WalleDstan,  bad 
invaded  the  Brunswick  teiritories,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Odendorf  and  Calenberg.  Mansfeld  was  defeated  on  the 
Elbe,  by  Wallenstein,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  a  wanderer 
amtHigst  the  Bohemian  mountains ;  but,  amidst  these  misfortunes. 
Christian's  constancy  never  wavered ;  he  swore  never  to  lay  down 
bis  arms  till  the  return  of  the  elector-palatine  to  hie  formw  pos- 
sessions ;  he  reconquered  Gottingen,  Nordheim,  and  Minden,  but 
his  active  career  was  arrested  by  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  July  6,  1626,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-sev«i 
years  of  age. 

The  Catholics  were  now  everywhere  successful  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  whom  the  princes  of  Brunswick  were 
amongst  the  first  to  join,  and  to  whom  they  faithfully  adhered 
through  every  variety  of  fortune.  The  battle  of  Lutzen  decided 
the  war  at  length  in  their  favour. 

About  this  time,  Augustus  of  Sanneberg,  grandson  of  Ernest 
the  Confessor,  greatly  distinguished  himself;  he  was  an  ardent 
lover  and  patron  of  science^  he  himself  published  several  works 
under  the  name  of  Gustavus  Selenus ;  and  he  founded  the  univer- 
uty  of  Wolfeabiittel.  He  had  travelled  much  in  his  youth,  and 
his  maturer  years  he  devoted  to  study.  His  son  Anthony  Ulrick, 
duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  was  also  celebrated  for  his  learning,  and 
is  numbered  amongst  the  bards  of  the  Silesian  school  of  poetry. 
His  novels,  "  Aramena,"  in  five  vols.,  and  "  Octavia,"  in  six  vols., 
are  interesting  on  account  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  they  contain 
of  contemporary  courts.  In  his  seventy-seventh  year,  this  prince 
deserted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  His  subjects  did  not  reap  those 
advantages  from  his  government  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  his  talents;  he  had  an  unfortunate  predilection  for  French 
manners,  and  was  inclined  to  splendid  extravagance. 

In  1658,  Ernest  Augustus,  who  was  afterwards  created  elector 
of  Hanover,  married  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  elector- 
palatine  and  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Stuart ;  this  cdebrated 
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woman  was  boni  at  the  Hague,  in  1630,  and  was  the  favourite  of 
her  widowed  ntotber.  Ernest  Augustus  enlarged  and  beautified 
his  capital,  Hanover,  and  built  the  palace  of  Herrenhausen. 
Unfortunately,  from  the  mania  which  at  that  time  prevailed  for 
imitating  the  French,  the  electoral  court  nunifeeted  a  too  decided 
tendency  to  dissipation  and  extravagance;  which,  however,  the 
Princess  Sophia  was  zealous  in  counteracting,  and  from  her  excel- 
lent moral  character  and  intellectual  acquirements,  she  largely 
succeeded.  She  did  not,  however,  escape  the  sorrow  which  such 
a  state  of  society  brings  into  the  domestic  circle.  Her  son, 
George  Louis,  who  had  married  his  cousin  of  Celle,  for  political 
purposes,  devoted  to  her  but  little  of  his  affection,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  electress  set  the  neglected  wife  an  example  of 
patience  and  forbearance.  Her  brother-in-law,  Philip,  was  the 
confidant  of  ber  griefs,  and  one  of  his  friends,  Count  Eoenigs- 
mark,  who  sometimes  saw  her  in  his  society,  boasted  of  possessing 
a  share  of  her  affections.  Whether  he  acted  subsequently,  as  the 
agent  of  Philip,  or  whether  he  was  himself  the  lover  of  the 
duchess,  is  not  exactly  known.  Certain  it  is,  that  once,  at  least, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  chamber  of  the  latter  at  a  very  unseasonable 
hour:  George  Louis  had  been  informed  of  the  visit,  and  he  posted 
soldiers  at  the  door,  who  destroyed  the  count  on  his  leaving  the 
apartment  of  the  princess.  The  latter  was  afterwards  conSoed,  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  at  the  castle  of  Dahlen,  which  she  only 
left,  at  rare  intervals,  to  visit  her  parents  at  Celle.  George  Louis 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1698. 

In  1701,  the  BriUsh  parliament  declared,  that  the  electress 
Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  1.,  was  heiress  to  the  British 
crown,  and  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  announced  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Succession,  to  the  princess,  at  Hanover. 

In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  elector  of  Hanover 
joined  the  English  against  the  French,  and  his  brother  Maximilian 
commanded  Marlborough*s  cavalry  at  Blenheim.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  elector  himself  was  appointed  general  of  the  imperial 
army,  and  at  its  head  undertook  a  campaign  sgaiust  the  French, 
whom  be  surprised  and  defeated,  at  Offenbach,  Sept.  24,  1707- 
But  to  lead  the  old  imperial  army  was  a  thankless  office;  men  of 
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different  countries,  flghtiDg  for  a  ciuse  whit^  did  not  interest 
them  personally,  could  not  be  brought  to  act  sealously,  or  in 
unison ;  besides,  the  different  states  were  slow  in  sending  their 
contingents,  and  negligent  in  furnishing  [supplies.  Accordingly, 
the  elector  resigned  the  command,  and  returned  to  HaDover, 
which  he  left  four  years  afterwards,  to  ascend  the  British  throne. 

The  last  days  of  the  electrees  Sophia  were  troubled  by  the 
cabals  at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  the  avernon  of  the 
latter,  who  declined  a  visit  from  her  grandson  (afterwards 
George  II.),  and  affected  to  reprove  her  ambition.  This  exeeU 
lent  princess  and  admirable  woman  died  June  8,  l?!^  a  short 
time  only  before  the  accessitm  of  her  son,  George  Louis,  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  which  took  place  August  1, 17^^ 

George  I.  was  far  from  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  dec- 
torate  of  Hanover;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  common  accusation 
against  him  in  England  that  be  bad  them  too  much  at  heart,  to 
1715,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  definitively  ceded  to 
Hanover,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  equivalent  in  money.  In 
the  same  year,  in  bis  electoral  capacity,  he  declared  war  against 
Sweden ;  but  the  parties  did  not  come,  to  arms,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  them,  I72O.  This  sovereign  died 
at  Hanover  in  1727  J  tie  'eft  two  children,  Geoi^,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Frederic  William, 
king  of  Prussia. 

The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  flourishing  fera  6x 
the  electorate ;  a  plurality  of  courts  was  no  longer  necessary ;  the 
country  was  burdened  by  no  private  debts  of  the  soverdgn ;  oo 
the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  domains 
was  now  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  army,  and  of  the  other 
instituticms  of  the  country.  Taxes  were  never  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  the  states-general,  which  were  composed  of  pidates, 
of  the  equestrian  order,  of  nobles,  and  of  magistrates,  who  repre- 
sented the  towns. 

George  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  \^SfJ•.  no  war  disturbed  the 
first  years  of  bis  reign,  which  were  devoted  in  Hanora-  to  Jro- 
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im>TeineDU  in  the  administration,  and  in  the  department  of  public 
instruction.  Sereral  public  schools  sprung  into  existence,  and  in 
17^9  hy  the  advice  of  his  minister  Munchausen,  he  founded  the 
university  of  Gdttiogen,  the  celebrity  of  which,  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reflected  no  little  splendour 
on  the  government  whose  munificence  had  given  it  birth. 

George  II.  look  an  active  part  in  the  first  war  which  resulted 
from  the  invasion  of  Silesia  by  Frederic  the  Great ;  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa ;  and  by  gaining  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen  in  17^  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  about  a  favour- 
able termination  of  the  contest,  which,  however,  did  not  cease  till 
l'J46.  In  the  next  war  which  ensued,  having  been  insulted  by 
Austria  and  France,  he  took  part  against  those  powers,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Prussian  king.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland,  known  all  over  Europe  as  the  hero  of  CuUoden,  was 
sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  Forces ;  but  he 
disapp(Hnted  the  hopes  which  were  generally  entertained  of  his 
success:  he  was  attacked  at  Hastenbeck,  and  from  some  unac- 
GountaUe  precaution  sounded  a  retreat  before  the  battle  was 
decided;  so  that  the  French,  under  the  marquis  D'Estrees, 
obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  pursued  him  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  He  shortly  afterwards  signed  the  disgraceful  convention  of 
Eloster  Severn,  by  virtue  of  which,  his  soldiers  laid  down  their 
arras,  and  Hanover  remained  in  the  possession  of  Richelieu,  who 
had  succeeded  DTstrees  in  the  command  of  the  French.  Thou^ 
this  coDvention  was  subject  to  the  ratificadon  of  England,  which 
it,  of  course,  did  not  receive,  its  immediate  effects  were  tanta- 
mount to  a  com|dete  conquest  of  Hanover,  which,  with  all 
Westphalia,  fell  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  Richelieu  and  the  ltcen> 
tiousness  of  his  soldiers;  the  former  was  called  by  his  men. 
Father  Plunder,  and  they  might  vary  justly  be  dmominated  his 
sons.  The  Pavilion  d^Hatumre,  which  was  erected  on  the  Boule- 
vards at  Paris,  received  a  part  of  the  spotU,  and  served  to  com- 
memorate the  indignities  of  this  ivorthless  campaign.  The 
triumph  of  the  French,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration; 
on  the  5th  of  November,  '^'J6^,  they  were  completely  defeated 
by  the  PrussianB  at  Roesbach ;  and  when  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
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Brunswick  took  the  field  against  them  in  Hanover,  they  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  that  couDtry  more  precipitately  than  they 
bad  entered  it.  After  this  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various 
Buccesa;  but  the  French  never  again  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  electorate;  at  length,  the  peace  of  Hubertsbei^  in 
1763,  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  without  altering  materially 
the  extent  of  territory  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

George  II.  died  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  October 
25,  I76O ;  but  it  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  his  grandson  and 
successor,  Geot^  III. 

During  the  thirty  years  which  succeeded  the  Seven  Years" 
War,  Hanover,  in  common  vrith  the  rest  of  Northern  Gtermany, 
was  not  tardy  in  availing  herself  of  the  peace  which  was  undis- 
turbed during  the  whole  of  that  period.  The  trade  from 
England  and  America,  through  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
electorate  to  the  south  of  Germany,  flourished  unremittingly  till 
the  time  of  the  French  war  and  blockade,  when  it  attained  a 
hdght,  which  had  never  before  been  even  anticipated.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  waste  land  was  now  brought  under  cultivati<n; 
the  population  increased  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  public  instruction 
kept  pace  with  industry  and  opulence. 

Hanover  was  in  this  flourishing  condition  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution  in  France;  against  which  power  its  soldiers 
bore  arms  in  all  the  campaigns  after  1793:  they  were  paid  by 
England,  and  thus,  a  part  of  the  burdens  of  war  was  removed 
ttom  the  shoulders  of  the  Hanoverians.  In  1801,  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  England  and  Prussia,  the  latter 
invaded  and  occupied  Hanover,  which,  however,  she  was  quickly 
compelled  to  restore  to  its  le^timate  government,  though  she 
retained  Hildesheim,  Corvey,  and  Hoxter:  Hanover  was  par- 
tially indemnified  by  the  acquisition  of  Osnaburg.  On  the 
nM»mmencement  of  the  war  against  France,  Napoleon  ordered 
one  of  his  generals,  Mortier,  to  invade  the  electorate ;  when  after 
a  few  skirmishes,  the  Hanoverian  army  retreated  beyond  the 
Elbe,  and  its  generals  concluded  the  ignoble  conventim  of 
Artlenburg,  July  5, 1803,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  dis- 
band their  troops,  and  consign  the  electorate  unconditionally  to 
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the  discretion  of  the  invaders.  The  court  and  ministers  had 
already  fled  ;  and  Mortier  now  appointed  a  commission  for  the 
execution  of  his  mandates.  The  imposts  alone,  during  the  first 
half-year  of  the  French  government,  amounted  to  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars;  and  a  regular  system  of  exaction  was 
pursued  both  under  Mortier,  and  his  successor,  Beroadotte,  till, 
in  1806,  the  country  was  ceded  by  the  French  to  Prussia,  which 
promised  to  the  Hanoverians  "  that  protection  and  security  for 
which  tliey  now  looked  in  vain  to  the  family  of  Brunswick.'" 
But  this  new  arrangement  was  of  very  brief  duration  ;  for  when 
the  army  of  Prussia  was  completely  defeated  at  Jena,  October 
14,  1806,  it  was  deprived  of  Hanover,  which  was  now  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  French 
governor-general,  and  the  other  incorporated  with  the  new  king- 
dom of  Westphalia.  To  this  latter  it  waa  afterwards  entirely 
annexed,  in  1810;  except  that  part  lying  North  of  the  Elbe, 
which  was  made  into  a  department  of  the  French  empire. 

Under  Jerome,  the  king  of  Westphalia,  18,000  troops  were 
levied  in  Hanover,  for  the  service  of  the  French  emperor ; 
amongst  whom  were  3000  boys,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen.  From  1803  to  1808,  the  French  added  five  millions  to 
the  Hanoverian  public  debt.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  new 
government  was  cordially  detested  by  the  people,  who  were 
amongst  the  first  to  commence  the  great  German  liberation-war. 
Early  in  1813,  volunteers  assembled  on  the  Lower  Elbe,  and 
were  indefatigable  in  attacking  and  harassing  the  French.  On 
September  30  of  the  same  year,  Jerome  fled  from  Hanover, 
which  Bernadotte  and  the  victorious  allies  entered  on  the  4th  of 
November.  AJolphus,  duke  of  Cambridge,  was  now  proclaimed 
governor-general  of  the  electorate,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  former  ministers  were 
re-instated  in  their  respective  offices.  The  greater  part  of  the 
seignorial  courts  of  justice  were  not  re-established,  and  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  French, 
were  instantly  abolished. 

According  to  an  edict  of  1814,  the  deputies  were  no  longer  to 
form  provincial  states-geqeral^  bm  were  t^  bc  united  into  one 
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body ;  which  was  composed  of  ten  deputies  of  tbe  dei^,  fortj- 
three  of  the  nobility,  twenty^nioe  of  the  towns,  uid  three  of  tbe 
holders  of  seignoriol  estates.  Though  tbe  nobles  thus  formed 
the  majority  of  the  representatires,  th^r  privileges  were  very 
much  curtailed ;  they  were  no  longer  exempt  from  tazadon,  and 
had  now  to  serve  in  the  army  like  other  subjects  of  the  stale. 
The  representative  chamber,  above-m«)tioned,  was  only  pro- 
visional, and  ceased  to  exist  in  1819,  when  a  new  cofistituttm  was 
issued  under  a  patent  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  in  the  auoceed- 
ing  year,  ascended  the  thrones  of  Gnat  Britain  and  Hanover,  as 
George  IV.  By  virtue  of  this  constitution,  the  old  provincial 
diets  were  again  called  into  existence,  and  the  general  diet  formed 
two  chambers. 

In  the  years  18&8  and  1839,  the  distress  and  discontent  which 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  some  quarters  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  manifestation  of  some 
sort  appeared  imminent.  The  popular  complaints  were  of  various 
kinds,  and  had  thdr  rise  chiefly  in  inevitable  ciicumstances :  the 
commerce  between  the  nm-th  and  south  of  Germany  to  which 
the  war  had  given  great  importance,  began  to  droop  at  Uie  peace ; 
prices  became  gradually  low,  and  gain  less  easy ;  the  great  temp> 
tation  to  smuggle,  which  was  furnished  by  Naptdeon^s  fiscal 
regulations,  no  longer  existed ;  nxweover,  the  government  of  the 
restoration  furnished  the  agitators  wiUi  pretexts  for  disooDteat, 
in  adhering  to  the  ancient  routine  of  administration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1831,  about  half  a 
year  aftfer  tbe  accession  of  William  IV.,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Giittingen  of  the  citizens  and  students,  in  spite  of  tbe  garriaon 
and  of  the  academical  senate.  The  rebel  leaders  issued  a  proda- 
motion,  enjoining  their  followers  to  remain  armed  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  order ;  a  oonimon-council  was  formed  of  citizens,  to 
deliberate  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  but  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  enterprise  was,  that  it  was  intended  to  [wo- 
secute  it  without  violent  means.  It  was  expected  that  the 
government  would  submit  to  the  revolution,  and  not  combat  it : 
accordingly,  the  insurgents  remained  quite  inactive,  and  whilst 
they  were  in  arms  against  the  government,  abounded  in  pco- 
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testations  of  their  loyalty  and  moderation.  Tli»  mighty  com- 
motion had  a  very  ludicrous  termination :  the  rebels  do  not  seem 
to  have  wished  to  catch  eveu  a  glimpse  of  their  enemies;  and 
when,  on  the  16th  of  January,  General  Vim  Dem  Butche  entered 
the  town  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  most  of  the  ringleaders  had 
escaped,  and  on  the  following  day  tranquillity  was  fully  re- 
established. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1833,  a  new  constitution  for  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  was  ratified  in  London  by  King  William  IV. 
Its  principal  provisions  were  as  follows: — the  provincial  diets 
were  again  acknowledged ;  the  general  diet  was  composed  of  two 
chambers,  of  which  the  first  consisted  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  of  several  mediatized  princes  and  other  noblemen,  of  pre- 
lates, of  two  of  the  chief  Protestant  clergy,  of  hereditary  members 
named  by  the  sovereign,  of  thirty-five  deputies  of  the  nobles,  and 
of  four  persons  appointed  by  the  king.  The  second  chamber 
consisted  of  three  deputies  of  religious  endowments,  of  whom  two 
were  to  be  Protestant  clergymen ;  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  sovereign,  on  account  of  the  general  monasterial  fund ;  of  a 
deputy  of  the  university,  Gottingen ;  of  two  from  the  Protestant 
consistories;  of  one  from  the  cathedral  dtapter  at  Hildesheim;  of 
thirty-seven  from  different  towns;  and  of  thirty-dght  from  the 
peasants. 

The  deputies  received,  I  believe,  the  sum  of  three  dc^rs 
daily  for  their  maintenance ;  they  were  entitled  to  this  sum  only 
when  they  actually  took  their  seats.  The  total  amount  of  this 
allowance  to  the  deputies  was  so  much  as  60,000  doUara 
annually. 

As  the  crown  of  Hanover  only  devolves  upcm  male  heirs,  it  is 
now  no  longer  an  appendage  to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  satisfactory,  now  that  the  connexion  is  dissolved,  to  recollect 
that  it  has  been  an  honourable  one  on  both  sides.  The  British 
sovereigns,  in  whose  number  the  late  excellent  and  beloved  vice- 
roy, the  duke  of  Cambridge,  especially  deserves  to  be  included, 
have  ruled  Hanover  with  a  truly  paternal  spirit, — not  appro- 
priating its  revenue  to  their  own  gratification,  not  conferring  its 
posts  upon  foreigners ; — while  the  Hanoverians  have  requited 
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them  with  a  filial  attachment,  and  have  fought  in  their  cause  with 
courage  and  zeal. 

The  ruling  family  of  Hanover  is  of  the  ProtesUnt  religion. 
The  present  king  is  Ernest  Augustus,  bom  June  5, 1771*  '^ 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  June,  1837  ^  ^^  married,  May  29, 
1815,  Frederika,  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelits,  the  widow  of 
the  prince  of  Solms,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Prince  George, 
bom  May  2?,  1819- 

The  following  is  a  statistical  view  of  the  provinces  of  Hanover, 
and  of  their  population. 
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In  183S,  there  were  55,070  births,  37,752  deaths,  and  13,088 
marriages. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Hanover  (26,300  inhabitants),  Hildes- 
heim  (13^00),  Luneburg  (12,500),  Emden  (12,000),  Osnaburg 
(11,800),  Gottingen  (10,909),  Cetle  (10,300),  Oausthal  (8859), 
Goslar  (7l64),  Leer  (6846),  Hameln  (6760),  Noi^en  (5600), 
Stade  (6600),  Eimbeck  (6100). 

The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  are  all  Ger- 
mans. With  respect  to  religion,  they  are  divided  as  follows: — 
1,342,850  are  Lutherans,  210,000  are  Catholics,  105,000  are  of 
the  Reformed  church,  1850  are  Hermhutes  and  Mennonites,  and 
12,300  are  Jews. 

There  are  10  Lutheran  general-superintendantships,  94  Luthe- 
ran and  Refoniied  inspectorships,  924  Lutheran  and  114  Re- 
formed congregations.  There  is  1  Catholic  bishop,  143  Catholic 
congregations,  3  Mennonite  and  1  Herrnhutes  places  of  worship, 
and  9  Lutheran  religious  foundations  for  men,  and  18  for  women. 
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The  educational  institutions  are,  the  university  of  GSttingen, 
at  which  there  were  854  students  in  1836;  an  academy  for 
noblemen,  a  pedagogium,  I6  gymnasiums,  20  middle  schools, 
5  seminaries,  I  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1  school  of 
surgery,  2  veterinary  schools,  6  schools  of  midwifery,  and  3S6l 
town  and  country  schools. 

At  the  end  of  1826,  there  were  3iSG  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  of  whom  3085  were  Protestants,  aod  341  Catholics :  the 
number  of  children  instructed  was  214,624,  who,  in  the  different 
provinces,  were  in  the  following  leUtion  to  the  teachers: 

Id  Amich,  there  were  20,169  BchoUre  and  295  teachen. 

Hildesheim    .    .    46,211         CM      

Onabnig    .     .     ,  31,693         383       

HuiDTei    .    .    .     44,944        603 

Lunebnrg    .    .     .  39,478        827      

SUda    ....     32,139        638      

There  are  on  the  whole  13  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  of 
different  kinds. 

The  principal  taxes  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  amount, 
annually,  to  5,361,609  dollars,  of  which  2,335,009  ate  furnished 
by  the  royal  chests,  3,006,600  by  the  land-chestSL  The  revenue 
from  the  domains  is  1,194,640  dollars,  from  mines  and  salt-works 
1 17,000  dollars,  from  the  customs  S69,800  dollars,  from  the  post- 
office  142,303  dollars,  from  the  general  chest  70,800  dollars,  from 
the  general  salary-chest  112,000  dollars,  from  the  land-tax  chest 
and  taxes  2,965,066  dollars;  the  immediate  revenue  from  the 
land-tax  chest  is  20,000  dollars,  and  of  the  crown-endowment 
150,000  dollars.  The  collective  expenditure  in  the  principal 
departments  of  the  government  amounts  to  5,390,800  dollars 
annually;  of  which  2,373,490  are  furnished  by  the  royal  chest, 
and  3,017,310  by  the  land-chests.  The  expenditure  for  the 
cabinet>ministry  is  90,950  dollars,  for  the  German  chancery  in 
London  14,490  dollars,  for  the  land-drosteis  104,500  dollars,  for 
the  bailiwicks  513,860  dollars,  for  the  diet  76,400  dollars,  for  the 
ministry  of  foreign  afFairs  70,000  dollars,  for  the  ministry  at  war 
1,657,960  dollars,  for  the  ministry  of  justice  215,600  dollars,  for 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  97>650 
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dollars,  for  the  miaistr;  of  the  interior  651,000  dollar*,  for  that 
of  commerce  41,300  dollars,  for  that  of  finance  208,000  doUan, 
for  the  Pasaiv-etat  144,000  dollars,  for  pensions  144,000  doUai% 
for  expenses  about  to  cease  198,000  dollars. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  coofederac;  is  13,064  men. 

The  composition  of  the  army  is  as  follows: — 


Fint  miUtw;  Staff 

Two  compioied  of  Pioneen  uiil  PoDtonalerB   . 
Two  bone  companies  uid  two  foot  battalions  ofk 

Inbrntry,  and  one  company  of  Workmen   .     ■  I 
Ooe  regiiiMiit  of  Heavy  Canliy  and  tbiee  ofi 

Ligbt  Drsgoooi^  twenty-four  squndroiu  ■    ■    •' 
Fourteen  bsttalians  of  In&ntiy  .... 


Total 


The  government  has  lately  made  a  material  alteration  in  the 
iiutituticHis  for  military  instruction.  The  general  academy  of 
state,  the  engineer  and  artillery  school,  as  also  the  cavalry  scboc^, 
are  to  be  combined  in  a  military  academy,  which  is  to  be  erected 
at  Hanover,  and  which  is  destined  for  officers  of  all  arms. 

The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  is  2365 ;  but  in  the  province  of  Lunehurg 
there  are  only  two-thirds  of  that  number,  and  in  that  of  Stade 
only  four-&fths.  The  duchy  of  Aremberg  Meppen,  too,  compre- 
hending 36i  square  miles,  does  not  contain  more  than  48,816 
inhabitants.  These  thinly  populated  districts  form  the  largest 
plain,  and  greater  half  of  the  kingdom.  The  district  of  £ast 
Friesland  contains  2905  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Osnaburg 
is  very  unequally  populated,  in  some  parts  there  not  being  more 
than  -^  of  the  average  number  of  inhabitants,  in  others,  7300 
per  square  mile;  for  the  entire  province  the  number  is  2167. 
The  number  for  the  province  of  Hanover,  notwithstanding  that 
it  contains  the  capital,  is  not  higher  than  2686.  In  the  prin^ 
dpality  of  Hildesheim  there  are  4806 ;  in  that  of  Grubenhagen 
4954 ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  Harz  only  2903  inh^itants  per 
square  mile. 

In  the  mining-districts,  -^  of  the  population  live  in  towns; 
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•^  in  Hildesheim ;  ^^  in  Aurich ;  -^  in  Hanover ;  ^  in 
Luneburg;  ^  in  Oanaburg,  and  only  yj,  in  Stade.  Thus 
tiie  inhabitants  of  towns  do  not  amount  to  quite  a  sixth  of  the 
entire  mass. 

The  kingdom  comprehends  14,5^,813  Caienbetg  morgena, 
or  acres,  of  which  8,076,183  are  laid  out  in  arable  land, 
meadows,  gardens,  and  woods,  leaving  6,514,613  morgras  for 
commons,  uncultivated  heaths,  moors,  lakes,  rivers,  and  roads. 

The  cultivated  land,  including  the  woods,  is  in  the  following 
proportion  to  the  whole  territory,  in  the  different  provinces :  in 
Hanover  it  amounts  to  -]V^;  in  Hildeabeim  to  i^;  in  Lune- 
burg to -^i  in  Stade  to '^;  in  Osnaburg  to -i^^ ;  in  Aurich 
to  -^  ;  and  in  the  Harz  to  -f^. 

In  this  calculation,  the  commons,  <hi  which,  during  the  summer, 
641,823  cows  are,  in  a  great  measure,  kept,  are  not  reckoned  as 
cultivated  ground. 

Of  grass,  arable,  and  garden-land,  the  proportion  to  each 
inhabitant  is,  in  the  Harz,  Half  a  morgen ;  in  Hanover  Sffr 
morgens;  in  Hildedieim  3^V<  ^^  Luneburg  4^ff ;  in  Stade 
4)V\r :  )■>  Osnaburg  3^V  I  ^^^  i"  Aurich  4^^ ;  thus  on  an 
average  there  are  3^^  morgens  of  such  land  to  each  inhalutant, 
and  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  nearly  nine  morgens. 

Of  the  entire  cultivated  territory,  including  the  woods,  G&^ 
per  cent,  belongs  to  farmers;  6]>b-  per  cent  to  the  possessors  of 
flefs  and  allodial  estates ;  l^^  per  cent,  to  churches  and  schools ; 
17-A  pe'  <*"t.  to  the  crown ;  9^  per  cent,  to  exchequers  and 
parishes;  and  to  the  mmiasterial  exchequer  {KlotterkamtMr) 
^percent 

There  are  in  Hanover  265,269  landed  proprietors,  and  about 

nineteen  times  aa  many  morgens  of  grass,  garden,  and  arable  land. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  of  com  and  metals ;  in  1790,  8837 

cwt  of  lead  was  exported;  in  1832,  70,744  cwt.     In  1833,  were 

also  exported  9521  cwt  of  bones,  and  3657  of  oil«ake. 

The  immensely  increased  importation  of  coffee  is  worthy  of 
notice.  In  1732,  500  lbs.  only  were  seiit  from  Bremen  into 
Hanover;  and  in  1832  as  much  as  870,000  lbs.  In  1834,  were 
imported  50,000  cwt.  of  coffee,    50,000  cwt  of   raw  sugar, 

3c 
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4V',167  owt.  of  tobacco-le«ve«,  and  1I,7S6  cwt.  of  manufactured 
goods.  It  has  been  calculated  that  Hanover  annually  im|x>rts 
merchandise  of  the  value  of  8,000,000  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  ships  hearing  the  Hanoverian  flag  has  increased 
oDtlsiderably  of  late  years.  On  the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  from 
18S5  to  18S6,  were  built  165  vessels  of  !Vom  80  to  more  than 
100  lasts.  In  1985  aloUe,  45  large  vessels  were  built.  The 
province  of  Bremen  with  Hadein  had  only  two  or  three  vessels 
in  1T98 1  but  in  1B34  it  had  54  ships  of  fhnn  90  to  more  than 
100  lasts.  In  18S7,  35  Hanoverian  ships  of  more  than  90  lasts, 
and  121  of  le«s,  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg;  in  1835,  70  of 
more,  and  309  of  less  than  90  lasts. 

The  export-trade  is  principally  carried  on  by  sea,  excepting 
that  In  horses,  oxen,  some  kinds  of  linen  and  salt.  The  coal- 
mines produce  about  9,600,000  cubic  feet  of  coal  annually. 

In  the      In  the      In  tlio 
(Xtia.     Toms.    ConntiT. 
TkBiiuiib»(il«ood'«ieTCluDl«iiilSSO,wu      71..-      32-.     WB 

Ofibopkespen  •  -  3886  ...  1080  ...  4221 

or  com-dealera  -  •         39  ...         3  ...       13 

Of  dealera  in  linen  -  -     

Of  dMleisln  wool        •  •       

OfdealmhiMtth        •  

In  1084,  111,119  pieces  of  linen,  of  the  value  of  775,326 
dollars,  were  exported  from  Hanover  by  way  of  Bremen. 

The  number  of  factory-workmen,  properly  so  called,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  18,697;  of  whom,  in  1824,  7036  were 
cloth- weavers. 

On  the  whole,  those  engaged  in  trade  amount  to  -^  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  -^  of  those  of  the  country;  Uiey  consist 
of  95,026  families  residing  in  towns,  and  66,677  residing  in  the 
country  •; 

The  Northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  divided  into 
tlie  Geesdand  and  the  Marschland :  the  former  is  either  sand, 
covered  with  heath  or  furze,  as  in  the  principality  of  Luneburg, 
&c.,  or  low  moor,'  as  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen.     The  marshy 
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country  lies  in  the  direction  of  Hadeln,  Eehdingen,  &c.  These 
districts  are  only  preserved  artificially  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  There  are  few  hills  in  the  North  of  Hanover ;  but  in 
the  South  it  is  extremely  mountainous.  Many  parts  of  Hanover 
abound  in  oxen  of  an  excellent  description :  in  1630,  there  were 
in  East  Friedand  alone  90,000  cows,  and  50,000  oxen  and  steers. 
The  same  province  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses,  of 
which  5000  are  exported  annually  to  Italy.  In  the  Harz,  there 
are  60,000  goats,  and  also  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  wild  cats. 
The  villages  contain  60,000  bee-hives,  which,  when  the  sweet- 
broom  is  in  flower,  are  removed  to,  and  tended  on  the  heaths. 
There  is  plenty  of  com,  but  of  fruit,  except  in  some  places 
cherries  and  apples,  very  little.  90,000  rix-dollars'  worth  of 
bilberries  are  annually  sent  to  Hamburg  for  the  colouring  of  red 
wine.  In  East  Friealand  6000  men  are  continually  employed  in 
digging  and  carrying  turf.  The  chief  mineral  products  of 
Hanover  are,  pit-salt  (329,056  cwt.  annually),  saltpetre,  coal, 
sulphur,  marble,  alabaster,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold  (in  very 
small  quantity),  zinc,  arsenic,  and  cobalt. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  not  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
factures, of  which  the  principal  are  of  cloth,  tobacco,  soap,  cotton 
and  iron-wares,  at  Hanover,  and  Minden ;  of  linen,  at  Lune- 
burg,  Bremen,  &c. ;  of  sail-cloth,  at  Scharmbeck;  of  rope-work, 
at  Markhausen ;  of  lace,  at  Liebenau,  &c. ;  of  hats,  at  Minden, 
Osnaburg,  &c. ;  and  at  various  other  places,  of  silks,  leather, 
gloves,  parchment,  paper,  wax,  sugar,  and  oil.  It  is  calculated 
that  goods  are  annually  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
to  the  value  of  6,000,000  rix-dollars. 

The  Hanoverians  are  for  the  most  part  of  Saxon  origin.  In 
the  North-Westem  provinces,  however,  there  are  Frieslanders ; 
near  Minden,  some  descendants  of  the  Franks;  Thuringians  in 
the  county  of  Hohenstein,  Vandals  on  the  Middle  Elbe,  and  a 
few  descendants  of  French  refugees.  They  are,  in  general, 
strong  and  well-built,  persevering  and  industrious.  In  many 
parts  there  are  peasants  possessed  of  considerable  property,  who 
display  no  small  portion  of  pride,  and  who  consider  it  discredit- 
able to  intermarry  with  families  poorer  than  themselves.  There 
2  c  s 
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are  tracts  of  country  in  the  North,  bordering  on  the  Ems  and 
Hase,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  never  seen  a  town* 
and  are  very  boorish  and  uncommunicative :  the  peasant  of 
Southern  Hanover  is  much  better  instructed  and  more  sociable. 
Marriages  and  christenings  are  occauons  of  great  feaaiog 
throughout  the  country.  The  Hanoverian  agriculturists  can 
scarcely  be  divided  into  different  clasaes,  being  most  of  them  both 
farmers  and  labourers :  the  richer  amongst  them  indulge  in  very 
few  luxuries,  except  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  Hadeln,  where 
mahogany  furniture  is  often  found  in  their  bouses,  and  where 
they  sometimes  travel  drawn  by  four  beautiful  Holsteia  horses. 
In  these  last-mentioned  districts,  the  country-people  are  veiy 
hospitable  end  generous ;  they  are  also  very  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  and  strict  observers  of  ancient  customs.  Beer  is  their 
favourite  beverage,  hut  many  have  wine  in  their  cellars.  They 
are  fond  of  vegetables,  but  potatoes  are  more  eaten  in  the  towns 
than  in  he  country.  The  national  dishes  are  smoked  goose,  beef 
and  raisins,  and  pork  and  dried  fruit. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  composed  of  a  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom,  six  are 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  rest  by  the  provinces ;  in  seven 
chanceries  of  justice,  and  finally  in  bailiffs,  magistrates  and  patri- 
monial judges  throughout  tlie  country,  where  it  is  combined  with 
the  ordinary  administration. 

Mention  of  the  existence  of  the  town  of  Hanover  is  first  made 
in  an  edict  of  Henry  the  Lion,  dated  1163;  but  the  vases  and 
urns  which  have  been  found  in  and  near  the  town,  prove  that  its 
site  must  have  been  inhabited  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
£rst  mention  of  its  commercial  importance  is  in  1303,  when  it 
traded  in  cloth,  skins,  salt,  butter,  and  herring 

The  richer  Hanoverians  appear  to  have  viewed  the  Reforma- 
tiMi  with  distrust:  the  first  Protestant  preacher  was  banished 
the  town;  and  «  second  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not 
a  public  disturbance  taken  place  in  his  favour.  This  occurred  in 
]  532 ;  but  in  1536  we  find  the  inhabitante  running  into  extremes 
CHI  the  side  of  the  Reformers :  death  and  confiscation  of  property 
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were  the  punishment  oF  those  who  deserted  after  having  once 
professed  the  Protestant  doctrines:  the  Papists  were  punished 
with  rods,  and  the  Catholic  revenues  applied  to  the  repair  of  the 
churches,  and  the  support  of  the  Lutheran  ministry.  Hanover 
escaped  the  devastations  which  were  so  common  in  Germany 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Tilly  appeared  before  its  gales, 
November  5th,  1625,  and  demanded  admission,  but  did  not 
obtain  it.  During  the  reign  of  John  Frederick  the  Catholic,  who 
ascended  the  throne  1641,  and  of  his  successors,  Hanover  made 
great  adv^Dces  both  in  size  and  splendour;  operas  and  plays 
were  first  introduced ;  masquerades  became  popular,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  who  were  invited  in  considerable  numbers  to 
court,  encouraged  gambling  to  a  great  extent. 

Fvery  person  who  possesses  a  house,  or  follows  a  trade,  in 
Hanover,  is  a  citizen,  and  is  eligible  to  civic  offices,  enjoys 
common'right,  and  the  right  of  sporting  on  certain  estates.  The 
ddzens  are  divided  into  guilds  and  companies,  which  choose  the 
burgmnaster  and  syndicus,  on  whom  it  devolves  to  elect  the  other 
members  of  the  magistracy;  namely,  six  councillors,  twocame- 
rarii,  and  a  secretary.  The  magistracy  has  the  town-police  under 
its  control,  but  in  its  regulations  respecting  the  latter,  it  is  bound 
to  follow  the  directions  of  the  government.  There  is  a  spiritual 
magistracy,  composed  of  the  six  preachers  of  the  three  churches, 
of  whom  Uie  eldest  is  president.  These  two  magistracies  decide 
on  minor  matrimonial  disputes,  of  which  the  more  important  are 
r^erred  to  the  royal  consistorial  court. 

Respecting  the  provisions  consumed  here,  we  have  no  very 
rec^it  data.  According  to  a  report  of  1742,  when  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  about  half  what  it  is  at  present,  2260  oxen 
were  slaughtered,  11,701  calves,  5548  pigs,  481  sucking  pigs, 
5690  sheep,  and  1969  lambs.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
Hanover  are  of  g(dd  and  silver  lace,  leather,  playing>cards,  oil- 
cloth, earthmware  stoves,  tobacco,  dyes,  and  stockings ;  but  the 
only  important  objects  of  commerce  are  leather,  linen,  and 
worsted.  The  royal  Berghandlung^  for  the  produce  of  the  Harz 
mines,  is  in  this  town ;  it  has  factors  and  corre^Hmdents  in  all 
the  principal  citiea  of  Northern  Germany  and  Holland.    Ths 
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miners  are  bound  to  deliver  all  the  produce  of  the  mines,  at  a 
certain  price,  at  the  wardiousee  of  this  commercial  eatabliihment. 
There  are  common  sohoola  attached  to  each  of  the  three 
churches,  to  the  support  of  the  teachers  of  which,  even  should 
they  send  their  children  elsewhere,  the  parishioners  are  bound  to 
contribute.  In  the  highest  class  of  the  Lyceum,  in  which  there 
are  eight  teachers,  the  pupil  pays  eleven  dtjlars  annually;  in  the 
lowest,  five  and  ft  half. 

For  medical  instruction,  there  is  an  anatomical  college,  founded 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  town,  and  a  museum.  The  Fo^al  library 
contains  more  than  90,000  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  political 
law ;  it  possesses  all  the  books  of  LeibnitK,  a,t  wdl  as  a  collection 
of  rare  tracts  which  he  made  at  Berlin.  Other  eetaUishments  for 
the  promotioQ  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  are,  the  library  of 
the  royal  chancery  of  justice,  of  the  magistracy,  of  the  different 
churches,  of  the  society  of  natural  history,  Gruner's  mineral 
cabinet,  Reussman's  museum,  the  government  and  town  archives, 
and  the  Walmoden  gallery. 

In  1804,  a  Bible  Society  was  founded,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  was  the  zealous  protector ;  its  revenue  for  three  years, 
including  a  sum  of  SOOL  from  the  British  and  Fweign  Bible 
Society,  has  amounted  to  10,000  ddlars,  with  which  sum  it  has 
distributed  11,000  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  reading-rooms  and 
circulating  libraries  here  have  been  under  the  superintendanoe  of 
a  censor,  since  the  time  when  the  French  propaganda  awakened 
greater  vigilance. 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  their  children  there  are  con- 
siderable funds,  and  peveral  institutions:  but  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  them,  are  obliged  to  make  a  public  procession 
through  the  town  twice  a  year.  There  are  several  hospitals,  and 
a  new  one  has  lately  been  erected.  Oue  of  the  most  mnarkabk 
public  buildings  at  Hanover,  is  the  temple  to  the  mesnory  at  . 
Leibnitz,  consisting  of  a  rotunda,  of  which  the  cupola  is  sup- 
ported by  twelve  Ionic  columns :  in  the  centre  is  a  calassal  bust 
of  Leibnitz,  in  white  marble. 

Tlie  climate  of  Hanover  is  not  particularly  good :  moist  and 
cloudy  weather  is  far  from  uncommon :  the  plains  on  the  North, 
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West,  and  Es*t  sides  of  the  town,  give  full  play  \o  the  winds 
from  those  quaiteri.  The  number  of  deaths  is  gonfrally  exot^sd 
by  that  of  births;  but  longevity  is  of  rfm  ocourrwoft. 

The  ouGtoms  and  way  of  life  at  Hanover,  amoQgtt  tho  more 
wealthy,  appear  to  be  inclining  mors  thmi  formerly  to  Ciernan 
simplicity :  French  goveroeues  are  not  go  eommpa ;  the  wpqiep 
are  growing  more  domesticated  \  and  the  division  of  time  is  Rwre 
consistent  with  nature.  Between  the  several  cUsiea  of  apeiety 
there  was  formerly  little  communication  ;  the  flrst  only  admitted 
those  received  at  court ;  the  second,  the  lower  nobility  and  higher 
officials,  and  so  on  to  a  fifth ;  but  these  rigorous  distinctions  are 
now  dying  away,  and  ZimmerraanD  would  soarcely  otli  the  pre* 
sent  tone  of  Hanoverian  society  hidf  Spanish  and  half  German. 

The  principal  popular  amusements  are  sledge-racing  in  winter, 
and,  in  summer,  shooting  at  the  bull's  eye.  There  is  also  a  good 
theatre. 

Gottingen  is  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished  Protestant 
university  of  Germany,  which  has  been  ever  nobly  supported  by 
the  government.  It  is  situated  in  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  New  Leine,  which  is  a  canal  of  the  river  Leine :  it 
contains  1200  houses,  and  11 ,050  inhabitants,  soldiers  and  students 
not  included.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  to  which  are 
attached  an  admirable  library,  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  a 
museum,  a  collection  of  models,  an  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden,  an  anatomical  theatre  and  museum,  a  chemical  htbora- 
tory,  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  riding-school,  and  fencing>schooI ;  with 
which  we  may  mention  the  admirable  museums  of  Blumenbach 
and  Beermann.  Giittingeu  has  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woollen  articles,  tobacco,  leather,  and  saddlery;  and  is  noted  for 
its  sausages.  A  grand  jubilee  was  celebrated  here  in  the  autumn 
of  1837,  in  commemoration  of  the  lapse  of  a  century  since  the 
period  of  its  first  foundaticm,  on  which  occasion  a  statue  of 
William  IV.  was  exposed  to  the  public  view;  a  great  concourse 
of  old  students  and  learned  men  from  all  parts  attended ;  the 
new  king  was  present,  and  the  whole  ceremony  passed  off  with 
joy  and  solemnity. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  in 
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18S7>  waa  901,  amoDgst  whom  are  three  members  of  priocel; 
fiuniliee,  besides  aevovl  noble  ones.  Of  this  number  533  aie 
native  HanoTerians,  and  887  foreigners.  Thej  are  thus  divided 
—500  for  thedogy,  S63  for  law,  224  for  medicine,  and  123  for 
pfailoaophy.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of 
the  university,  there  has  been  an  increase  on  the  first  half  year 
ofSS. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  chapter  on  Hanover,  without  advert- 
ing to  an  event  wliich  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  admit 
of  substantial  comment, — namely,  the  change  in  the  constitution. 
As  far  as  we  can  at  present  percdve,  King  Ernest  returns  to  the 
Conatitution  of  1819,  granted  by  George  IV.,  and  abandons  the 
one  more  recently  granted  by  William  IV.  in  1883. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  DUCHT  OF  BBUN8WICK. 

Tke  ffiitoty  of  Brunmeiek.  The  RtUit^  Family.  Dittrictt  and 
Piymlation.  MediaAzed  Pot$emont  <f  the  Duke.  Prmeipal  Toteiu. 
Seiiffwn,  Seliffioui  Intiiiutiont.  EduaUional  InitUutiont,  Budget. 
Army.  Farm  of  Oovemmml.  Phytical  eharaoer  of  the  Country. 
Prodiueti.    Mam^aetum.    ExporUand  Import*. 

The  histories  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  are  indissolubly  con- 
nected to  a  very  late  period.  In  the  year  1690,  however,  we 
find  the  territories  of  the  present  ducal  family  of  Brunswick 
finally  separated  from  those  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  three  princes;  viz.,  Rudolf  Augustus,  duke  of 
Brunswick;  Anthony  Ulrick,  duke  ofWolfenbiittel;  and  Ferdi- 
nand Albert,  duke  of  Bevem.  These  duchies  were  finally  united 
under  Ferdinand  Albert  of  Bevem,  in  l^35,  who  was  succeeded, 
the  same  year,  by  his  son  Charles,  whose  excellent  administration 
and  admirable  character  secured  him  the  lasting  aiTecdon  of  his 
subjects.  The  Brunswick  hospitals  are  prominent  monuments  of 
his  benevolence;  he  was  also  the  founder  of  the  excellent  school 
called  the  C<^legittm  Carotinum.  This  prince  died  in  1780, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  sod  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  whose 
name  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  early  German  war  against 
revolutionary  France.  This  prince  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  his  uncommon  bravery  at  the  battles  of 
Hastenbeck  and  Crefeld,  gained  him  the  applause  and  esteem  of 
Frederic  the  Great, 

On  ascending  the  thrme,  he  prosecuted  the  improvements  of 
his  father ;  protected  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sd«ices,  and  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  education  of  his 
prople.     Subsequently,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  imperial 
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army  against  France,  which  he  held  until  1794s  fighting  with 
various  success,  but  always  with  the  same  zeal  and  intrepidity. 
He  now  devoted  himself  excluMvely  to  the  welfare  of  his  duchy 
till  the  year  1806,  when  the  fatal  day  of  Jena  found  him  at 
his  post,  and  when  he  received  the  wounds  of  which  he  died 
shortly  afterwards  at  Altona,  November  10,  1806. 

Leopold,  the  brother  of  this  uiifortuqat«  prince,  cannot  be 
passed  over  unnoticed,  on  account  of  his  singular  benevolence  aud 
philanthropy.  He  was  educated  by  two  of  the  most  extraardinary 
men  of  his  time,  Jerusalem  and  Leasing,  the  latter  of  whom 
accompanied  him  on  hia  travels.  Aft«-  having  for  some  time 
home  arms  in  the  Prussian  service,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  lived  in  the  constant  practice  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  whose 
cottages  he  loved  to  visit ;  at  fires  or  inundations,  he  was  always 
the  first  to  rescue  those  in  danger,  and  combat  the  progress  of 
the  calamity.  He  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of 
some  fellow-creatures.  Several  monuments  at  Frankfort  tranimit 
to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  the  love  and  veneration  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  his  grateful  contemporaries. 

William  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  {us  youngest  son, 
Frederic  William,  who,  however,  did  not  enter  upon  the  govero- 
ment  till  the  year  1813,  as  even  before  the  death  of  his  father  the 
duchy  had  been  occupied  by  Napoleon,  and  wa?  shortly  after- 
wards incorporated  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Iq 
the  mean  time,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  wars  against 
France,  and  was  made  prisoner  with  Blucher's  cmps  at  (.ubeck, 
in  1806.  On  his  liberation  he  retired  to  Bruchsal,  where,  in 
1808,  he  lost  his  duchess,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bad^,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Charles  and  William,  the  present  dukes 
of  Brunswick.  In  1809,  he  commenced  the  heroic  career,  to 
which  his  name  chiefly  owes  its  glory :  at  the  bead  of  a  gallant 
body  of  soldiers,  he  commenced  an  unremitting  war  against  hia 
adversaries,  nothing  daunted  by  their  numerical  superiority.  He 
forced  his  way  through  Westphalia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  then  took  ship  for  Spain,  where  he  fought  in  the  British 
ranks  till  1813 :    then  be  returned  to  Brunswick  covoed  with 
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glory,  but  was  quickly  recalled  to  the  field  of  action  by  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba,  in  1815 ;  on  the  l6th  of  June  of  which 
year,  the  hero  fell  at  Quatre-Bras. 

A  regency  was  now  appointed  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
which  carried  on  the  government  till  the  majority  of  Duke 
Charles,  {n  1823.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  prince,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  to  reproach  his  guardians  with  a 
declaration  that  his  minority  had  been  unjustly  prolonged;  he 
then  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  various 
arbitrary  proceedings.  In  1830  he  visited  France,  and  returned 
to  Brunswick,  August  30 ;  when,  instead  uf  taking  measures  to 
allay  the  irritation  which  prevailed  there,  he  recalled  the  soldiers 
who  had  leave  of  absence,  and  placed  cannon  in  the  streets. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  duke  was  besieged  in  his  palace  by  the 
populace,  whom  his  hussars  did  not  succeed  in  dispersing  till 
late  at  night.  On  the  7th  of  September  another  tumult  took 
place,  and  the  duke,  being  in  imminent  danger,  fled,  accompanied 
by  a  few  soldiers.  The  mob  now  set  fire  to  the  palace,  which, 
with  all  that  it  contained,  waa  entirely  consumed. 

The  next  day  a  national  guard  was  formed,  and  a  deputation 
sent  to  Duke  William,  the  younger  brother,  praying  him  to 
accept  the  crown.  He  entered  the  town  shortly  afterwards,  sur- 
rounded by  the  authorities,  and  welcomed  by  the  people.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  dissolve  the  late  ministry,  and  to  convoke  the 
states-general,  and  having  been  acknowledged  by  the  relatives  of 
bis  house,  and  empowered  by  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  to  retain  bis 
authority,  he  was  proclaimed  ruling  duke  of  Brunswick,  April  25, 
1831*. 

The  ruling  family  of  Brunswick  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  present  duke  is  William,  bom  April  95,  1806,  who,  after 
the  flight  of  his  brother  Charles,  ascended  the  throne  September 


*  ThMe  paiticnluB  Mla^ve  to  tlie  nrolation  of  Bnmsiriok,  ue  taken  from  tb* 
StaatB  Lexikon  of  Rotteck  and  Welcker  (article  Brauntchmeig ),  but  bb  this  ie  a 
recent  piece  of  histary,  the  actcrs  bUII  uIitc,  and  no  variety  of  authoritiea  exist  to 
1m  ooiiault«d,  we  bare  Mnittcd  aevoml  passagea  and  phraanii  exbomalji  atytae. 
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The  following  is  a  view  of  the  districts  of  the  duchy  and  of 
their  population : — 
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The  popuUtion  in  1832  amounted  to  245,783,  according  to 
the  official  returns ;  and  there  were  41,609  families.  About  one- 
third  of  the  territory  is  covered  with  wood. 

The  present  duke  posBesses,  as  mediatized  territory,  in  Prusdan 
Silesia,  the  principality  of  Oels,  which  contains  37.**  square  miles, 
and  90,000  inhabitants,  eight  towns,  one  market-town,  and  337 
villages :  the  revenue  of  this  principality  is  170,000  florins. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Brunswick  (35,340  inhabitants),  Wol- 
fenbuttel  (8310),  and  Helmstedt  (6273}-  With  the  exception  of 
the  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Germans :  242,700  are  Luthe- 
rans, 2600  Catholics,  100  Herrnhuters,  and  1400  Jews. 

There  are  seven  Lutheran  general  superintendantshipa,  29 
superintendant  ships :  238  parishes,  and  398  churches  and  chapels: 
three  Catholic  congregations,  and  one  synagogue. 

The  educational  institutions  are,  a  lyceum,  two  pedagogiums, 
^x  gymnasiums,  63  town  and  369  village  schools. 

The  direct  taxes  produce  here,  1,264,894  dollars,  the  indirect 
taxes,  1,108,624  dollars.  The  entire  revenue  is  3,056,082  dollars, 
at  which  sum  the  expenditure  for  1836  was  fixed.  The  cost  of 
the  army  is  860,278  dollars ;  464,535  dollars  go  to  paying  off 
^e  public  debt.  The  revenues  of  monasteries  and  endowed 
fichotJs  pay  the  expenses  of  the  church  and  of  public  instruction. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  2096 
men.  The  army  consists  of  1625  infantry,  299  horse,  and  172 
pioneers. 

The  form  of  government  is  monarchical  and  representatiye. 
The  diet  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  or  section^  of  which  the 
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higher  consists  of  six  prelates,  and  the  proprietors  of  78  seignorial 
estates ;  the  lower,  of  six  prelates,  19  deputies  of  towns,  and  19 
of  the  other  landed  proprietors.  Females  are  excluded  from  the 
succession,  but  only  as  long  as  a  male  representative  of  the  ruling 
family  exists. 

The  Northern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  is  an  undu- 
lating plain  with  very  slight  elevations ;  the  Southern  districts  are 
composed  of  the  mountains  of  the  Harz.  In  the  North,  the  soil 
is  extremely  fertile,  but  in  the  South,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
sterile  and  stony. 

The  pnncipsl  products  are  corn,  beans,  buck-wheat,  turnip- 
seed,  poppies,  potatoes,  chicory  (125,000  owt.),  tobacco  (7OOO 
cwl),  flax,  a  staple  commodity  (84,000  cwt.),  hops,  not  for  their 
excellence  (8000  cwt.),  and  wood.  The  duchy  contains  87,000 
oxen,  61,000  horses,  110  mules  and  asses,  259,000  sheep,  8300 
goats,  47,000  pigs,  a  great  quantity  of  poultry,  and  10,500  bee- 
hives. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Brunswick'  affords  lime,  plaster  of 
Paris,  marble,  alabaster,  pipe-clay,  jasper,  chalcedony,  granite 
and  porphyry,  salt,  saltpetre,  coal,  sulphur,  asphaltus,  iron 
(62,000  cwt.),  silver,  copper,  lead,  quick^lver,  arsenic,  zinc,  aad 
cobalt. 

There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  of  paper, 
leather,  tobacco,  chicory,  soap,  and  mineral  acids. 

The  principal  exports  are  of  worsted,  hnen,  com,  linseed-oil, 
chicory,  leather  goods,  wood,  bops,  glass-paper,  wool,  tobacco, 
Htap,  tallow,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  imports  are  spices.  East  and 
West  Indian  goods,  raw  material,  fish}  ornamental  articles,  butter, 
cheese,  cattle,  and  horses. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  KINaOOM  OF  WUBTEMBEEO. 

Ti«  Ruling  fimtily.  CireUt  and  Popuiatum,  Prineipai  Towtu. 
JMi^/iott.  Sdaeational  Iiutitutum*.  Btidga.  Arm^.  Form  of 
Ooeemmenl.  JUmitUrt  and  Qfficen  <^  the  Court.  Birthi  and 
Death*.     Eraigration.     PrenuUure  Marriage*. 

A  Prior  of  Schulstein,  living  at  Prague,  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  forming  schools  in  which  pupils  should  learn,  inde- 
pendently of  other  usual  branches  of  study,  the  application  of  the 
sciences  to  practical  purposes,  or  arts.  In  the  year  1777  a 
Polytechnic  School,  or  SchtKtl  of  Arts,  is  said  to  have  been  first 
founded  at  Prague.  There  is  no  want  of  schools  in  which  lite- 
rature is  taught,  but  these  schools  of  the  arts  are  still  compa- 
Tatively  rare,  and  particularly  in  our  own  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  has  the  distinction  of  standing 
ot  the  head  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  this  respect ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  commence  our  sketch  of  its  statistics 
with  the  display  of  a  feature  so  honourable  to  the  governors,  and 
so  useful  to  the  governed.  In  1815,  there  were  already  in  this 
small  kingdom  so  many  as  260  schools  of  art  or  of  industry, 
which  were  frequented  by  10,000  pupils ;  and,  in  1825,  the 
number  of  these  institutions  had  increased  to  324,  and  the  pupils 
amotmted  to  14,000. 

The  royal  family  of  Wurtemberg  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  reigning  prince  is  William  I.,  bom  September  27,  1781, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  I.,  October  30,  1816.  He 
has  been  married  three  times,  firstly,  to  Charlotte  Augusta, 
princess  of  Bavaria,  from  whom  he  was  separated  in  1814,  and 
who  is  now  dowager  empress  of  Austria;  secondly,  to  Catherina 
Pawlowna,  a  Russian  princess,  who  died  January  9,  1819; 
and,  thirdly,  to  Pauline,  princess  of  Wurtemberg.  He  has  four 
daughters  and  one  son  by  his  second  wife;  the  latter,  Frederick, 
the   crown   prince,  was  bom  Maroh  6,  1823.     The  king  has 
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one  brother,  Paul,  who  is  married  to  Charlotte,  a  princess  of 
Saxe-AItenburg,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  elder  of  the  latter,  Helena,  born  1807,  is  married  to  the 
grand-prince,  Michad  of  Russia;  and  the  younger,  Pauline, 
bom  1810,  to  the  duke  of  Nassau.  The  king  lias  also  three 
uncles  living,  who  have  numerous  descendants. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  circles  and  of  their  popu- 
lation ; — 
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The  principal  towns  are,  Stuttgart  (35,000  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing soldiers  and  strangers),  Uim  (12,139),  Heilbronn  (10,600), 
Reutlingen  (10,400),  Tubingen  (7227),  EssHngen  (6475),  Hall 
(6220),  Ludwigsburg  (6208),  Rothenburg  (6057),  Gmiind 
(5822). 

Altogether  there  are  132  towns;  1211  villages  with  livings, 
and  462  other  villages  ;  125  hamlets  with  livings,  and  3901  other 
hamlets;  2644  farm-yards;  2177  odd  houses;  and  1888  parishes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
maniL  With  reelect  to  religion  they  are  divided  as  follows ; 
1,087,413  are  Protestants,  489,025  are  Catholics,  10,766  Jews, 
and  210  of  other  creeds. 

There  are  in  this  country- 6  general-superintendantships,  50 
Lutheran  inspectorships,  818  Lutheran  parishes,  8  parishes  of 
the  Reformed  church,  1  Catholic  general  vicariate,  6  Catholic 
monasteries,  646  Catholic  parishes.  The  value  of  the  Lutheran 
church  property  is  27^  millions  of  fl(H-Jns.  The  revenue  of  this 
church  is  1,975,548  florins;  the  expenditure  1,421,624  florins. 

The  Wurtemberg  university  is  that  of  Tubingen,  at  which,  in 
1836,  there  were  ^4  students.  There  are  also  5  gymnasiums  of 
the  firbt  class,  2  lyceums,  59  Latin  schools,   1  Catholic  convic- 
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torium,  5  Catholic  classical  schools,  5  lower  Lutheran  schools, 
12 /fea2  schools,  1400  Lutheran  schools  for  the  people  {Voiks- 
schui«n)i  787  Catholic  ditto,  1  agricultural  iiutitution,  7  acdiotda 
of  art  and  drawing,  1  veterinary  school,  and  1  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  yearly  expenditure  from  1836  to  1839  i>  fixed  at  9,321,813 
florins. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  :— 

CivU  Lilt  of  the  King      ...                       .  860,000 

lDtere«t,&c.,  ofthe  NktionAlDebt   ....  1,S96,88S 

The  Arm; 1,903,848 

The  ChnMh  ud  Public  InrtrnctioD                ...  2^9,376 

AdminiatntioD  of  Jostioe             ....  710,S68 

Adm'inistrfttion  of  Fmuce    .            .            •            ■            .  718,821 

The  revenue  amounts  to  9,321,813  florins,  of  which  3,995,068 
florins  are  contributed  by  the  royal  domains,  and  5,366,746 
florins  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

The  public  debt,  in  January,  1836,  was  25,573,007  florins. 

The  standing  army  consists,  in  time  of  war,  of  16,824  men,  in 
time  of  peace,  of  4906  men,  and  is  divided  as  follows  :— 
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The  army  thus  composed  forms  4  regiments  of  cavalry,  a 
squadron  of  chasseurs,  a  body-guard  of  cavalry ;  8  r^ments 
of  infantry  of  the  line,  several  garrison-companies,  and  a  corps  of 
invalids ;  1  r^ment  of  artillery  (i.  e.  1  battalion  of  horse,  and 
1  of  foot,  with  a  train),  and  a  division  of  garrison-artiltery. 

The  government  is  an  hereditary  limited  monarchy,  founded 
on  the  constitution  of  September  25,  1819.  The  representatives, 
who  form  two  chambers,  have  a  share  in  l^aUtion,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  taxes,  but  the  king  is  the  only  executive  power. 
According  to  the  family-law  {Hautgewtx)  of  January  1, 1808, 
the  crown  is  hereditary  to  the  exclusion  of  females ;  but  should 
no  male  representative  exist,  females  are  admitted  to  the  sue- 
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The  crown-prince  ia  of  age  at  eighteen,  the  other  royal 
princes  and  the  princesses  at  twenty-one,  and  the  remaining 
members  of  the  royal  family  at  twenty-two.  Appanages,  jointures, 
and  dowries,  can  never  consist  of  landed  property)  but  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury. 

There  are  the  usual  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  war,  justice, 
finance,  and  of  home  affairs,  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  public 
instruction. 

The  privy-council  is  composed  of  some  of  the  ministers,  of 
privy-councillors,  and  of  state  councillors. 

The  grand  dignitaries  of  the  crown  are  an  hereditary  grand 
marslial  of  the  kingdom,  an  hereditary  grand  master  of  the 
kingdom,  an  hereditary  grand  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  and 
a  banneret  of  the  kingdom. 

The  supreme  council  of  the  court  is  composed  of  a  grand 
master  of  the  court,  of  a  grand  equerry,  of  a  president  of  the 
chamber  of  the  court,  and  of  a  grand  chamberlain. 

During  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  births  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  has  surpassed  that  of  deaths  by 
183,977.  During  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  17,840 
couples  were  married ;  81,139  boys,  and  TJjllB  girls  were  born, 
which  is  27,046  boys,  and  26,706  girls,  on  an  average,  annually. 

Dirring  the  same  space  of  time,  there  were  8684  illegitimate 
male  births,  and  8513  illegitimate  female  births,  which  give 
together  an  annual  average  of  5732.  There  died  in  the  above 
years  71,789  males,  and  68,114  females,  in  all  139,903;— an 
annual  average  of  23,930  men,  and  ^,705  women.  From  1816 
to  1829  inclusive,  there  were  born  429,914  boys,  and  406,417 
girls ;  on  an  average  annually,  28,661  boys,  and  27,094  girls ; 
there  were  1667  ^'^^  boys  than  girls  born  on  an  average  an- 
nually. Of  the  429,914  boys,  50,162  were  illegitimate,  and  of 
the  girls  48,307,  in  all  98,469;  on  an  average  annually,  3344 
boys  and  3221  girls,  in  all  6565. 

In  the  course  of  these  same  15  years,  there  died  334,487  Hien, 
and  317,867  women,  in  all  652,354; — an  annual  average  of 
22,299  men  and  21,191  women,  in  all  43,490  annually. 

In  the  years  1813  and  1814,  746  strangers  (315  men,  and  431 
2d 
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womro)  settled  id  this  kingdom,  and  733  pewoa»  (214  men,  and 
619  women)  emigrated.  It  is  probable,  that  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  settlers  and  emigrants  were  Bervaots.  From  1815  ta 
1890  induiive,  4318  men  and  £63?  wnoen  settled  ip  the  couotir, 
altogether  9855.  In  the  same  years,  15,S£6  men  and  15,868 
women,  alti^ther  31 ,423  persons  emigrated.  This  great  increase 
of  emigration  is  explained  by  the  advantages  which  the  United 
States  offer  to  poor,  if  industrious  settlers. 

Thus  during  these  fifteen  years,  though  the  births  had  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths  by  183,977,  the  actual  increase  of  the  popu- 
latitm  was  only  162,409- 

Prostitutes  are  not  supposed  to  exist  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
no  official  superintendance  of  them  exists. 

No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  until  his  twenty-fifth  year,  on  account 
of  his  military  duties,  unless  permission  has  been  specially  obtained 
w  purchased :  at  that  age  he  must  also  obtain  permisdtHi,  which 
is  granted  on  proof  that  he  and  his  wife  will  have  tt^ether  suflU 
ideat  means  to  maintain  a  fiunily,  or  to  establish  theroselves; 
namely,  in  large  towns,  from  800  to  1000  florins,  and  io  smaller 
ones,  fmn  400  to  500,— and,  in  villages,  200  florins.  They 
must  not  be  persons  of  disorderly  or  dissolute  lives,  drunkards, 
iH*  under  suspicion  of  crime ;  and  they  must  not  have  received 
any  assistance  ttom  their  parish  within  the  last  three  years. 
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CHAPTEE  XXYI. 

THE  OBAHP  DUCHY  OP  BADBH. 

The  Btdh^  Family.  Circlet  and  Popu/atitm,  Prineipat  Totem, 
Rdiffwn.  Educational  Tnttitjitiont.  Meliffiow  InftihUumt.  Budga. 
Army.  Form  of  Government.  MinitUrt  of  Oovemtnent  and 
Offken  of  iko  Court.     Criminal  and  Ztjgal  Slati*tvx.     ^ucellaniai. 

The  ruling  family  of  Baden  is  of  the  FroteBtant  religion.  The 
present  grand  duke  is  Leopold,  (C.  F.)  who  was  bom  August  99^ 
1790,  and  who  succeeded  his  half-brother,  Lewis,  March  80, 
1830.  He  was  nuuried,  July  25, 1819,  to  his  cousin,  Sophia* 
daughter  of  Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden.  They  have  sis 
.children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters ;  Lewis,  the  beir-appareut, 
was  bom  August  15, 1834.  The  grand  duke  has  two  brothers, 
Maximilian  and  William,  both  of  whom  are  in  the  army,  and  a 
sister,  Amelia,  married  to  the  prince  of  Furstenberg;  his  half- 
brother,  Charles  Lewis,  who  died  in  1801,  left  a  daughter,  Caro- 
line, who  is  now  the  dowager-queeu  of  Bavaria,  and  a  son 
Charles,  who  was  grand  duke,  and  who  was  married  to  St^hanie, 
Mad.  de  Beaubamois,  the  adopted  daughter  of  NapcJeon ;  he  died 
December  8,  1818.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  are,  Louisa, 
bom  June  5, 1811,  married  to  the  prince  Gustavus  Wasa,  tha 
crown-prince  of  Sweden ;  Josephine,  married  to  Charies,  prince 
of  Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen;  and  Maria,  bom  October  11, 1817- 
The  following  is  a  view  of  the  circles  of  the  grand  ducby  of 
Baden,  and  of  their  population : — 
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The  principal  towns  are,  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  (21,249  inhabi- 
tants, Mannheim  (20,584),  Freiburg  (12,206),  Heidelberg 
01,811),  Bruchsal  (7137),  Pforzheim  (6259),  Lahr  (5599), 
Rastadt  (5516),  and  Constance  (5220). 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  620  French.  The  numbers  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  are  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 

There  are  two  universities,  at  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg ;  at  that 
of  Heidelberg,  in  the  winter  of  1834,  tlierc  were  580  students; 
viz.,  38  students  of  theology ;  238  of  law ;  222  of  medidne,  sur- 
gery, and  pharmacy;  58  of  political  economy  and  miueralt^; 
and  24  of  philosophy  and  philology.  At  the  university  of 
Freiburg,  in  1834-5,  there  were  445  students. 

In  the  Baden  ProtestaDt  church,  there  are  28  dioceses,  28 
deaneries,  and  318  parishes.  Of  the  Catholic  church,  there  is  1 
archbishop,  cathedral-chapter,  and  episcopal  ordinariat;  there  are 
35  land-chapters,  35  deaneries,  and  723  parishes.  In  this  country, 
there  are  4  lyceums,  G  gymnasiums,  6  pedagogiums,  14  I<atin 
schools,  8  seminaries  for  females.  1  evangelical  and  1  Catholic 
seminary  for  schoolmasters,  1  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
1  veterinary  school,  1  polytechnical  and  1  trade  school,  and  a 
military  academy. 

The  net  annual  revenue  of  the  grand  duchy  for  the  years  1835 
and  1836,  was  7,905,091  florins. 

The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1831,  to  13,263,390  florins. 

In  November,  1833,  1,602,042  florins,  30  kreutzers,  p^ier- 
money,  which  had  been  called  in  between  June  1,  1832,  and 
May  31,  1833,  were  destroyed. 

In  1833,  the  sum  devoted  to  paying  ofF  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  889,869  florins ;  in  1834,  to  892,038  florins. 

The  standing  army  contains  10,412  men,  and  is  divided  into  1 
division,  or  8  battalions  of  infantry,  8045  men,  and  1  brigade  of 
cavalry,  or  3  regiments  of  dragoons,  1518  men.  The  contingent 
to  the  army  of  the  confederation  is  10,000  men. 

The  present  form  of  government  ia  an  hereditary,  constitutional 
monarchy,  established  by  the  deed  of  August  22,  1831.  There 
are  two  chambers  of  representatives,  to  the  6rst  of  which,  no  person 
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is  eligible,  who  is  not  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  the  second, 
none  who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age.  All  candidates  must  be  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  second  (Camber, 
must  prove  that  they  are  either  in  possession  of  a  captal  of 
10,000  florins,  or  that  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income 
of  1500  florins.  Every  citizen,  and  every  person  filling  a  civil 
office,  has  the  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  the  diet,  who  is 
chosen  for  eight  years. 

Females  are  excluded  from  succession  to  the  throne,  so  long  as 
there  exists  a  male  representative  of  the  ruling  family. 

There  are  the  usual  ministers  of  state.  Each  circle  has  a 
director,  who  rendes  in  its  chief  town.  There  is  a  director  of  the 
forests  and  mines,  and  another  of  the  domains,  a  third  of  the  taxes, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  supreme  chamber  of  accounts.  The  post- 
office  is  also  under  the  superin tendance  of  a  director.  Besides 
these,  there  are  directors  of  the  Evangelical  church-section,  and 
of  the  Catholic  church -section. 

The  oflicers  of  the  court  are  a  grand  master  of  the  court,  a 
grand  chamberlain,  a  grand  marshal,  9  marshal  of  the  court,  an 
intendant  of  the  domains  of  the  court,  and  an  intendant  of  tlie 
court-music  and  of  the  court-theatre. 

The  number  of  law-suits  has  of  late  years  very  much  increased 
in  Baden.  In  1814,  there  were  1674;  in  1833,  2994.  In  1833, 
1131  trials  were  decided  in  the  criminal  courts,  and  sentence  was 
pronounced  upon  1629  persons,  of  whom  673  were  acquitted,  and 
956  declared  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  them.  Of 
the  latter,  7  were  condemned  to  death,  and  all  executed,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who  committed  suicide;  but  in  1830,  all 
those  who  were  condemned  to  death,  8  in  number,  bad  their 
sentences  commuted  to  imprisonment.  206  of  the  persons  con- 
victed, were  condemned  to  imprisonment;  10  for  more  than  15 
years,  and  30  for  less  than  a  year ;  the  others  for  diflerent  inter- 
mediate periods.  129  of  the  culprits  were  condemned  to  labour 
at  public  works  in  a  particular  drees,  and  three  to  hard  impri- 
sonment. On  the  whole,  338  persons  were  punished  by  imprison- 
ment or  hard  labour,  and  611  by  lighter  inflictions.  The  propor- 
tion of  persons  tried  for  criminal  ofFences  to  the  whole  population, 
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was  that  df  1  to  748;  of  those  punished,  1  to  1275.  Of  those 
tried,  13*5  per  cent,  were  females ;  of  those  punished,  14  per  cent. 
In  188S,  6*7  per  cent  of  those  tried,  and  6-2  of  those  cooTicted, 
were  between  14  and  IB  years  of  age;  48  per  cent  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  60  per  cent  of  the  convicts,  were  between  18  and  30; 
33-28  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners,  and  21-65  per  cent  of  the  con- 
Ticts,  were  between  30  and  40;  18  per  tent,  of  the  prisoners,  and 
11'82  per  cent  of  the  convicts,  between  40  and  50;  6'50  per  cent. 
of  the  prisonersj  and  6*95  per  cent,  of  the  convicts,  between  50 
and  60;  and  2  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  2  of  the  latter,  between 
60  and  70. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  In  1830,  85  per  cent  were 
Protestants,  68-5  per  cent.  Catholics,  and  1-5  per  cent.  Jews. 
Of  the  1629  persoas  tried,  1056  were  eJther  bachelors  or  widotrers, 
986  had  no  trade  or  profession,  1178  were  totally  without,  and 
l4S  were  possessed  of  property.  54  persons  were  moving  in 
respectable  society ;  and  of  these,  22  were  convicted,  and  6  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  15  persona  were 
tried  for  political  ofTencee. 

In  the  year  1833,  in  the  courts  of  the  bailiwicks,  3055  persons 
were  tried,  639  acquitted,  and  3416  convicted.  Of  the  whole 
number  333  were  women,  c^  whom  83  were  acquitted,  and  250 
condemned.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  1050  offences  com- 
mitted, i^  which  the  perpetrators  have  not  yet  been  discorered ; 
of  these,  162  were  burglaries,  13  street-robberies,  and  3  murders. 
There  were  67  suicides,  besides  ^  attnnpts  at  suicide,  and  164 
deaths  from  acddent. 

Prostitutes  are  not  tolerated  by  tbe  police  in  Baden,  in  any 
places  except  Mannheim  and  Carlsruhe,  the  prtticipa]  cities,  and 
also  at  Baden,  the  much-frequented  mineral  spring,  during  its 
season.  They  are  visited  by  an  official  surgeon  once  a  week,  and 
the  police  is  charged  to  maintain  a  vigilant  superintendance  over 
them. 

According  to  Schnabel,  the  population  of  this  country  increases 
annually  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent ;  according  to  Stdn,  and  his 
e^tof  Horschdmann,  tbe  increase  is  nearly  \\  per  cent  annually. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  EtECToRAtE  OF  HES8E-CAS8EL. 

7^  BniiHff  Fiunily.  Prrmnem  and  Popt^ion :  PritMtpal  Tawtu, 
Beliffwn.  Educational  Inttitutumt.  Budgeti  Armp.  Form  tf 
Oi/eemment,-  Mmitttrt  and  C^ieert  vf  A»  Court. 

Tbe  ruling  family  of  the  electorate  of  Hease  is  of  the  reformed 
reUgion.  The  present  prince  elector  and  grand  duke  is  WilliBtn 
IL,  bom  Jul;  38,  1777>  married  1797>  to  Augusta,  princess  of 
Frusiiia,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne>  February  27>  1821,  His 
children  are,  Caroline,  bom  1799;  Frederic  William,  prince 
elector,  co-regent  since  October  1, 1831,  bom  August  20,  1802, 
united,  in  morganatic  marriage,  to  the  countess  of  Schaumburg; 
and  Maria,  married  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  The 
prince  elector  has  two  sisters,  Maria  Frederics,  now  dowager- 
duchess  of  Anhalt-Beraburg,  and  Caroline,  now  dowager- 
duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  has  also  two  uncles,  Charles,  land- 
grave, DaniBh  field-marshal,  and  stadtholder  of  the  provinces 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein ;  and  Frederic,  landgrave,  a  Hessian 
general  of  infantry,  both  of  whom  have  several  descendants. 
Among  the  offspring  of  the  Landgrave  Frederic,  are  two  distin- 
guished ladies — the  grand  duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  the  grand 
duchesB  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of  the  electorate,  and 
of  their  population. 
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The  prindpal  tovns  are,  Cassel  (29»931  inhabitants,  not  Indud- 
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ing  soldiers),  Hanau  (14,834),  Fulda  (9764),  Marliui^  (7^2), 
Hersfeld  (6343). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  and  of  27OO  persons  of  French 
extraction,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Germans.  According  to  the 
Weimar  Almanack  of  1837,  618,340  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  evangelical  confession,  103,000  are  Catholics,  8300  Jews, 
and  260  Mennonites;  this  sum  considerably  exceeds  the  whole 
population  above  stated. 

There  are  1  gen«-al  superintendantehip,  4  superintendantBhips, 
3  inspectorships,  41  classes,  291  Protestant  parishes,  of  whidi  19 
are  French,  1  Catholic  bishop,  63  Catholic  parishes,  and  18 
sjmagogues. 

The  university  at  Marburg  numbered,  in  IB33,  423  students. 
There  is  1  lyceum,  1  pedagogium,  6  gymnasiums,  1  episcopal 
seminary,  3  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  2  academies  for  drawing 
and  painting,  2  institutions  for  foresters,  and  63  town-schools. 
DoUan.    On. 
The  Expeodituie  lot  the  flwuMe^Paiod  of  1834-30,  was  8,258,213    Iff 
The  Berenne  for  th«  nme  period  ....    3,080,841)      0 

DeAdt  -  188,673     IS 

The  public  debt  amounU  to  1,900,000  florins. 

The  army  is  composed  of  2  brigades  of  infantry,  3  regiments 
of  cavalry,  1  horse  and  2  foot  batteries  of  artillerj^  and  1  com- 
pany of  pioneers  and  workmen.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation  is  5679  men. 

The  governmentis  monarchical  and  representative.  The  repre- 
sentatives form  only  one  chamber.  The  constitution  was  granted 
January  6,  1831.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of 
females ;  the  law  {Hausgeaetx)  of  March  4,  1817>  regulates  the 
fiimily  sffiurs  of  the  grand-ducal  house. 

The  mnnbers  of  the  state-ministry  are  the  ministers  of  finance, 
of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  justice,  and  the  iolerior,  the  director 
of  the  grand  state-chest  {HauptBtaatakoBte),  and  two  minieterial 
councillors. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are  a  grand  marshal  of  the  court, 
an  intendant'general  of  the  theatre,  a  grand  huntsman  and  dMm- 
berlain,  a  marshal  of  the  court  and  chamber,  a  grand  equerry  and 
diamberlaip,  and  a  captain  of  the  palace  and  chamberlain. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
THE  GRAND  DUOHY  OF  HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

Sulittff  Family.  Prmtneti  and  Pf^ulation.  Cultivation.  Ditition 
c^  Wooded  Priip«rty.  Principal  Tovnu.  Religion.  Educational 
InMtituidoni.  Budget.  Army.  Form  of  Government.  Miniiters 
and  O^icert  ef  Court. 

The  ruling  family  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  is  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  present  grand  duke  is  Levis  II.,  who 
was  bom  December  26,  1777)  '">'*  '^^^  succeeded  his  father, 
Lewis  I.,  April  6,  1830;  lie  was  married  June  19,  1804,  to 
Wilfaelmiim,  princess  of  Baden,  who  died  in  1836.  His  children 
are,  Lewis,  the  heir-appareDt,  bom  June  9,  1806,  married  to 
Matilda,  princess  of  Bavaria;  Charles,  betrothed  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  niece  ofthe  king  ofPrussia;  and  Alexander  and  Maria. 
He  has  three  brothers  living,  George,  Frederic,  and  Ernile. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of  the  grand  duchy, 
and  of  their  population. 
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At  the  end  of  1834,  the  entire  population  amouoted  to 
760,694. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  its 
culUvatioD,  the  calculation  being  made  in  morgena  (acres),  of 
wbidi  there  are  23,018  in  a  square  mile. 
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The  farm-buildings,  roads,  and  uncultivated  ground  occupy*  in 
the  three  provinces,  S34,663|-  morgena. 

The  ibUowIng  table  sliows  how  the  woods  of  this  country  are 
divided  amongst  the  various  classes: — 
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The  principal  towns  are,  Mainz,  (31,000  inhabitants),  Darm- 
stadt (24,500),  Worms  (8000),  OlTenbach  (8000),  Giessen  (7000). 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  2400  French. 

With  respect  to  religious  differences,  they  are  divided  in  the 
three  provinces  as  follows : — 


FnteMuts. 

Calbolics. 

Jen 

177,732 
87,606 
251,360 

71,425 
93,784 
12,689 

354 

7,618 
7,339 

7,327 

Rhine  Homo  

616,687 

177,888 

1,3SS 

22,174 

There  are  3  superintendantships  oF  the  Protestant  church,  41 
deaneries,  and  421  parishes.  Of  the  Catholic  church,  then  an 
1  bishop,  17  deaneries,  and  146  parishes. 

There  is  1  university  at  Giessen,  which  numbered  in  183V5, 
292  students.  There  is  an  institution  for  foresters,  a  philological 
seminary,  an  episcopal  seminary,  7  gymnasiums,  2  seminaries  for 
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schoolmasters,  4  reaZ-schoola,  a  military  academy,  and  a  school  Tor 
midnives.  There  are  16  schools  of  industry,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  school  in  every  parish. 

Xhiring  the  three  years  1833—1835,  the  annual  revenue  was 
6,576,106  florins,  including  a  sum  of  166,648  florins  from  the 
fund  of  reserve. 

The  expenditure  was  the  same  as  the  inoime;  amongst  its 
items,  the  expense  of  the  grand-ducal  house  and  court  was  'JGSiffJ'J 
florins,  in  which  is  included  the  civil  list  of  the  grand  duke, 
amounting  to  581,000  florins ;  the  dvil  list  of  the  heir-apparent 
was  60,000  florins. 

At  the  end  of  1834,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  11,564,377 
florins,  and  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  was  to  be  reduced,  at  the  end  of  1835,  to  10,235,845 
florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  and  state  of  the  army: 


Time  of 

Time  of 

W»r. 

Peace. 

1.  a,  Oenelal  Staff     .... 

8    ., 

« 

b,  Compuiy  of  Sappora 

90     .. 

61 

-    1328     .. 

908 

3.  ArtiUeij! 

a.  Stuff          .            .            .            .8 

8 

b.  HDiMnen        -            .            .              07 

,2  -  • 

348 

<!,  Foot  Artilleiy        -            -            -826 

d.  Drivere            ...            338 

121 

-    7405     .. 

.    4966 

Total  - 

-    9469     .. 

.   9m 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederation  is  6195  men. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
founded  on  the  charter  of  Dec.  I7, 1820.  Females  are  excluded 
from  the  succession,  so  long  as  there  is  a  male  representative  of 
the  ruling  family  whose  claims  are  founded  on  relationship  or 
Erboerbruderung.  The  representatives  of  the  people  form  two 
chambers. 

The  ministers  are,  a  directing  minister  (dirigirender  minister), 
a  minister  of  foreign  afiaira,   and  of  the  grand-ducal  house,  a 
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tnioister  of  the  interior,  and  of  justice,  a  miiiiBta*  of  finance,  and 
a  president  of  the  war  department. 

The  state-council  is  composed  of  two  princes  of  the  ruling 
family,  of  several  of  the  ministers,  of  state-councillors,  and  of 
members  who  are  elected  fur  a  year. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a  grand  court-marshal,  a  grand 
chamberlain,  a  grand  equerry,  a  grand  master  of  the  court,  and  a 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  LAHDORAVIATE  OF  HESSE-HOHBUBa. 

Buliitg  Family .  Prwmeei  and  Population,  Totmt.  Beliffum. 
PrivaU  Proptrty  of  the  Lan^ave.  Butfyel.  Army.  Form 
^  Ooeemment.    Minuter.    OJicert  of  th«  Court. 

Tuts  small  state  lies  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Rhine,  and  has  been  latterly  augmented  in  its  domains  through 
the  friendship  of  Austria.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
En^ishmao,  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  the 
daughters  of  George  III.,  who  married  the  late  landgrave,  a 
distinguished  soldier.  The  present  landgrave  is  Louis  WiUiam 
Frederic^  bom  in  1770»  "^^  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1829. 
He  married,  in  1804,  Augusta,  princess  of  Nassau-Usiogen, 
from  whom  he  was  separated  the  succeeding  year.  He  has  no 
children,  but  several  brothers  and  sisters :  bis  brother  Frederic 
Joseph,  the  late  landgrave,  was  the  husband  of  our  Princess 
£lizabetb. 

The  area  of  this  state  comprises  7'"  German  square  miles,  of 
which  2-"  are  in  the  lordship  of  Homburg,  and  &■"  in  the  lordship 
of  Meisenhdm.  The  population  is  24,000 ;  8800  souls  are  in 
Homburg,  and  15,200  in  Meisenheim.  There  are  3  towns,  1 
market  town,  31  villages,  27  hamlets,  and  ^7^  houses.  The 
inhabitants  are  composed  of  20,730  Germans,  1200  French  and 
Walloons,  and  1050  Jews.  In  1826,  there  were  14,000  members 
of  the  reformed  church,  6000  Lutherans,  and  3000  Catholics. 
The  capital,  Homburg,  contains  3600  inhabitants ;  the  town  of 
Meisenheim,  2000.  The  landgrave  is  proprietor  of  the  baili- 
wicks of  Winningen,  Hotensleben,  and  Oebisfelde  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  and  of  some  other  private  estates. 

The  revenue  is  180,000  florins,  to  which  the  Prussian  baili< 
wicks  contribute  34,000.    The  public  debt  amounts  to  460,000 
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florins.  The  cootdngent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  18  200 
men. 

The  goveniiuent  is  a  pure  monarchy.  The  landgrave  belongs 
to  the  second  principal  tine  of  the  house  of  Hesae,  by  the  family^ 
laws  of  vhich  he  is  bound.  In  respect  to  the  Buccessioo,  the  law 
of  primogeniture  obtains.  The  ruling  family  is  of  the  Luthvan 
religion. 

The  only  minister  of  importance  is  entitled  directm-  of  the 
government 

The  chief  officer  of  court  Is  a  grand  equerry,  who  also  per- 
forms the  functions  of  marshal. 
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CHAPTER  XTfy 

THE  DUCHT  OF  NASSAU. 

Jiulittff  Family.  Prottnee*  and  Population.  Citltivafion.  Birtfti  and 
Dtalht  in  1833.  Principal  Town*,  Beliffion.  Educational  Ituti- 
tution§.  Bu^a.  Army.  Form  of  Government.  Minittert  and 
Offlemt^th*  Court. 

Thk  ducal  house  of  Nassau  is  of  the  RefMined  church.  The 
present  duke  i*  Witliam,  bom  June  14, 1799 ;  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Nassau-W^burg  in  January,  1816,  and  to  that  of 
Nassau-Usingen  in  March,  of  the  same  year.  He  married,  firstly, 
Louisa,  princess  of  Saxe-Hitdburghausen,  who  died  in  IKiS,  and, 
secondly,  Pauline,  daughter  of  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemberg. 
He  has  seven  children,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters.  Adol- 
phus,  the  crowD-prince,  was  bom  July  24, 1617- 

The  duke  has  one  brother,  Frederic,  who  is  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  three  aunts,  viz.,  Louisa,  dowager  princess  of 
Reuss-Gratz,  Amelia,  dowager  princess  of  Anhalt-Beraburg- 
Schaumburg,  and  Henrietta,  widow  of  Duke  Lewis  of  Wurteni' 
hetg. 

The  area  of  this  duchy,  not  including  the  streams  of  all  sizes, 
is  82-'  German  square  miles. 

With  respect  to  cultivation,  the  land  is  divided  as  follows:— 
6546  morgens  (acret)  are  occufded  by  farm-yards ;  7473  Bxe  gar- 
dens ;  702,004  are  ploughed  land  ;  106,120  are  meadows ;  lfi,543 
are  vineries ;  1951  are  ponds ;  'J86,3'J'J  are  woods ;  106,981  are 
triechsland  and  pasturage ;  40,347  are  uncultivated,  or  are  occu- 
pied by  roads,  &c. 

In  1838,  there  were  12,043  births,  of  which  6680  were  males, 
and  6252  foaales;  9068  persons  died,  t.  c,  4657  niales,  and 
4606  females.     There  were  336?  marriages. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Wisbaden,  whidi  contains  0004  inh»- 
Intants,  and  Bibericb,  which  contains  3850.     The  inhabitants  are 
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all  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  and  of  a  fev  deaceo- 
danU  of  French  ProteaUnts.  With  respect  to  religion,  196,387 
of  the  iuhabiUuits  are  Protestants,  167,800  Catliolics,  184  Men- 
nonitea,  and  6003  Jews. 

There  is  one  bishop  of  the  Protestant  church,  20  deaneries, 
178  parishes,  and  one  theological  seminary  (at  Herborn).  Of 
the  Catholic  church,  there  are  one  bishop,  and  one  episcopal  com- 
missariat, 15  deaneries,  133  parishes,  and  one  theolo^cal  seminary 
(at  Limburg). 

There  are  three  pedagogiums  in  Nassau,  one  gymnasium,  one 
seminary  for  schoolmasters,  one  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
one  agricultural  school,  two  Seal-achools,  and  one  military 
academy.  There  are  658  school-districts,  in  which  there  are  844 
teachers.  Mr.  James,  in  his  work  on  the  educational  institutions 
of  Germany,  states  that,  in  1833,  66,535  scholars  were  instructed 
in  the  schools  of  these  districts,  while  about  500  youths  were 
educated  in  the  higher  government  establishments,  and  a  oonat- 
derable  number  in  the  private  schools  of  Nassau,  amongst  which 
are  some  of  the  best  in  Germany.  This  gives  an  average  of  about 
one  scholar  to  six  of  the  popidation,  77  scholars  to  each  teacher, 
and  98  scholars  to  each  school. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  duchy  is  1,810,000  florins.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  5,000,000  florins.  The  debt  of  the  do- 
mains, at  the  end  of  1830,  was  7)217>154  florins. 

The  army  consists  uf  two  regiments  of  in&ntry,  one  battalion 
of  artillery,  half  a  company  of  pioneers,  one  battalion  of  reawe, 
one  garrison,  and  one  drill  company. 

The  conting«it  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  8028  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  constitutional.  The 
representatives  are  divided  into  two  benches,  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  which  are  established  by  the  constitution  of  1817. 
The  succession  is  hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of  females. 

The  ministry  of  state  is  composed  of  a  minister  of  state,  and  of 
three  ministerial  councillors.  The  council  of  state  conusts,  at 
present,  of  the  grand  huntsman,  the  ex-president  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal,  the  chief  of  the  war  department,  the  director^ 
general  of  the  taxes,  the  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts. 
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the  president  of  the  oouatry  government,  the  presideDt  and  vice' 
president  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a  grand  huntsoiaD,  a  grand 
chamberlain,  a  grand  equerry,  and  a  marshal  of  the  court 

The  fidlowing  is  a  view  of  the  bailiwicks  of  the  duchy,  and  of 
their  population : — 
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1 
34 
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20 
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63 
35 
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2,630 
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2,698 
2,235 
1.760 
3,237 
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1887 
1,827 
841 
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2217 
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2,338 
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370,374 
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36 
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68,031 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  GRAND  DUOHY  OP  SAXE-WEIHAB-EIiBNAGH. 

Ruling  Family.  Protiiuxi  and  Pc^yulatioR.  Prindpal  Tatem.  Ra- 
ligvm.  BdueatiomU  Inttiiutioiu.  Budfftt.  Army,  form  »f 
Government.    Minittert.    Diet.    Officer*  of  the  Court. 

The  grand-ducal  house  of  Saxe-Wdmar-Eisenach  is  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  present  grand  duke  is  Charles  Fre- 
derick, bom  February  2, 1783,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Charles 
Augustus,  June  14, 1828.  He  was  married,  August  3, 1804,  to 
Maria,  a  princess  of  the  Russian  imperial  family.  He  has  three 
children,  Maria,  bom  1808,  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Pniaaa; 
Augusta,  born  1811,  married  to  Prince  William  of  Prussia ;  aod 
Charles,  the  heir>appareot,  bora  June  24,  1818.  The  duke  has 
one  brother,  Bemard,  bom  May  30, 1792,  a  lieuteDant-genaral 
in  the  service  of  Holland,  who  was  married  in  1816  to  Ida,  prin* 
cess  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  be  has  six  children,  four  sona 
and  two  daughters. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of  this  duchy,  fwd 
of  their  population : — 


AnabiOMg. 

S,.M11«. 
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~              43,089 
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ee-"         841,048 

33 

IS  1  n&i   1 

Of  the  entire  population,  118,474  are  males,  and  122,5^ 
females ;  82,219  persons  are  married,  2945  live  on  alms,  and 
311  are  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  718  persons  of  more  than  80 
years  of  age. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Weimar  (11,000  inhabitants),EisMiach 
(9270),  and  Jena  (5792). 

With  the   exception  of  the  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants   are 
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Gennans.     With  respect  to  religion  they  are  thus  divided : — 
SS9,ff76  are  Protestants,  9956  Catbolics,  and  1416  Jews. 

There  are  2  Protestant  general-superintendaDtehips,  24  dio- 
ceaei,  and  294  parishes.  There  are  10  Catholic  parisbas  and  one 
dean. 

The  university  at  Jena  numbered  6^2  students  In  1833. 
There  are  2  gymnasiuma,  69  town-schools,  543  country>«choDls, 
2  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  2  drawing  acadenues,  I  iniUtutioa 
for  forester*,  1  school  of  artj  2  free  trade-sobools,  and  2  schools 
for  nudwives, 

The  yearly  expenditure  for  the  years  1836, 1837,  and  1888 
bas  been  fixed  at  637,636  dollars,  7  groschen,  1^  pfeanigs. 
The  principal  heads  are  as  follows  :— 

DoL    Qi.Ttt 
SiUiieaofOffieiaU  -  -  ...    103,899  18    OJ 

CmU  of  Adidiiinmtioii  ....  30,5fi0  17    H 

Zxtnordlcuj  szpenditnTa  In  extrft^kbulM  and  pcatdons,  Ac,  9S,084  13  Iff} 
ContiUKitlaiu  to  Ilia  ohnnh  ud  Klioolt  ...  41,S30  10  lOJ 
EiUbtiiluiwDte  knd  iutitntiona  of  geoenl  ntility  •  K.T&S    6    0 

Tha  Diet 3,400    0    0 

The  Amy  ......  90,000    0    0 

Zanfmder  Elappm-Aiifmaad*  -  -  -  -         l.OW    0    0 

i   Inteiest,  ft*.,  of  the  Public  Dafat  -  ■  ■  170,000    0    0 

TAx-ptbMiog 38,7«1    7    31 

The  introdnGtioti  and  adtmuiatnitkin  of  the  Diutonu,  emll       jj  ^84  lA    1 
bnndy.twc  .  .  —  .  •)  ' 

A|^<>4owuidextrM 34,300    0    ft 

FoitheBewitB-fond 6,000    0    0 

The  revenue  amounts  to  749,845  dollars,  1  groschen,  and 
7f  pfennigs,  but  if  we  add  to  tliis,  the  revenue  of  the  domains, 
which  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  680,000  dollars,  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  duchy  is,  1,429,845  dollars,  1  groschen,  and 
7f  pfennigs. 

The  principal  items  of  the  revenue  are  the  following: — 

DoL     Gr.  Pf. 
fiaUnce  in  hand  (^oum-vorraa)  -  ■  -  110,000    0    0 

Old  huid4>x 1S>,094  19    6| 

ThaCurtOTDS 1M,«"  W    «i 
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TM.ae.rt. 

Compotmd  UxM 3,8»  1<    71 

Tw  on  b»ndy 79,367  »l     »* 

boom,  lobwo»4eMB,  and  TinoiM  -  -  -J       ^^ 

UniTen*!  direct  tax  oalMid  and  incMniutt  •  ■  161,0S4    6    Sf 

Agio-giio,  aadfines,  ranti,  and  «(««ten>  -  -  8,829    9  11 

The  public  debt  amounU  to  3,500,000  dolUre ;  the  exchequer 
{Kammer)  debt  to  1.000,000  dollars. 

The  army  consiBU  of  1  regiment  of  inCuitry,  and  1  corps  of 
hussare.  The  contingent  to  the  anny  of  the  confed^-acy  is 
SOlO  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  constitutional ;  the  repre- 
sentatives form  only  one  chamber.  The  grand  duke,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Ernestinian  house  of  Saxony,  has  several  righta  in 
common  with  its  other  princes,  with  wlwm,  and  the  king  of 
Saxony,  he  is  also  united  by  a  family  contract  {Haumerband). 
Females  are  excluded  from  the  succession,  which  is  hereditary. 

The  ministry  of  state  consists  of  the  minister  of  justice,  home 
affairs,  foreign  affairs,  police,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  public  instruc- 
tion and  war;  of  the  minister  of  finance,  of  a  privy-coiincillor,  and 
of  two  referendaries ;  consequently,  of  only  five  persons. 

The  diet  consists  of  31  deputies,  of  whom,  1  is  chosen  by  the 
University  of  Jena,  1  by  the  mediatized  nobles :  the  possessors  of 
seignorial  estates  choose  9 ;  the  towns  10 ;  and  the  peasants  10. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  ar^  a  grand  chamberlain,  3  grand 
equerries,  a  grand  huntsman,  a  grand  marshal,  a  grand  cup- 
bearer, and  a  grand  mistress  of  the  court  of  her  imperial  highneas 
the  grand  duchess. 

This  small  state  has  acquired  celebrity  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  from  the  home  which  it  afforded  to  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Grermau  writers ;  for  this  advantage  it  was  indebted  to  the 
wise  liberality  of  the  reigning  family,  who,  in  securing  the  pre- 
sence of  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  conferred  the  most  sub. 
stantial  benefits  on  their  subjects,  and  in  every  sense,  enriched 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  flAXE-COBUBO^OTHA. 

Sulmff  lamily,  Prveinctt  and  Population.  Principal  Town*.  Edu- 
eational  InttiitUioiu.  Budget,  Form  of  Gotemmml.  Minitten. 
Adminittrtaim  of  JuHiee.  O0cen  of  the  Court.  Sketch  of  tit 
recent  Bietory  of  thit  Duchy.  Pkyeieal  Character  of  tie  CowOry  ; 
Prwiuctt;  MatiufiMctura;  Exporti.  The  Toam  of  Coburg.  The 
ToioH  of  Qotha.    Fortunee  of  the  Bmgnittg  Family. 

CoBtrxG  IB  a  country  which  has  beeo  as  yet  little  visited  by  travel- 
lers, because  it  does  not  lie  in  the  course  of  the  great  roads ;  but 
the  fine  scenery,  the  unsophisticated  and  original  old  German  tone 
of  manners,  the  econoniical  mode  of  living,  and  the  celebrity  of  its 
reigning  family,  will  probably  gradually  attract  many  strangers. 

The  ducal  house  of  Saze-Coburg-Gotha  is  of  the  Lutheran 
religion.  The  reigning  duke  is  Ernest,  bom  January  2, 1784, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  December  9, 1806.  He  was  married, 
first,  to  Louisa,  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  from  whom  he  was 
separated  in  1826,  and  who  died  in  1832,  and,  secondly,  in  1832, 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg. 
He  has  two  sons:  Ernest,  the  heir  apparent,  born  June  21, 1818; 
and  Albert,  bom  the  succeeding  year.  Of  his  two  sisters,  Julia, 
married  to  Prince  Constantine  of  Russia,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1820,  is  dead;  the  other  is  Victoria,  duchess  of 
Kent,  bom  August  17,  1786  •'  he  has  also  two  brothers,  Ferdi- 
nand, bom  1785)  ^^  Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians,  bom  1790. 
The  former  has  tliree  tons  and  one  daughter ;  the  eldest  aao, 
Ferdinand,  is  married  to  Donna  Maria,  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of  the  du«^y  and  of 
their  population : — 
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According  to  the  latest  censua,  the  entire  population  amounU 
to  131,861. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Gotha  (13,006  inhabitanU),  and 
Coburg  (9067).  With  th«  exception  of  the  Jews,  all  the 
inhabitanU  are  Germans,  and  all  are  Lutherims,  except  2000 
Catholics  and  1000  Jews. 

In  this  duchy,  there  are  three  gymnasiums  and  classical  schools, 
one  academical  gymnasium,  two  seminaries  for  schoolmaaters,  one 
ladies'  school  (at  Coburg),  35  town  schools,  and  300  village 
schools. 

The  revenue  is  1,100,000  florins.  The  public  debt  amounts 
to  3,000,000  florins.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confe- 
deracy  Is  1366  men. 

The  government  ts  a  cotiBtitutiooal  monarchy:  the  represen- 
tatives form  one  chamber  only.  QotHa,  however,  has  still  its 
old  diet  (three  classes  in  one  chamber).  The  qualification  to  vote 
for  a  deputy  of  the  nobles  is  constituted  by  the  possesuoo  of  a 
seignorlal  estate  (Rittergut).  For  the  deputies  of  towns,  erery 
citizen  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has  never  been  a  bankrupt,  and 
who  has  not  been  punished  for  transgression  of  the  laws. 

In  the  villages,  the  househcdders  form  the  constituency.  The 
deputies  must  be  of  the  Christian  religion,  citizens  of  the  Btat^ 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  men  of  unblemished  reputation.  Those 
of  the  towns  and  villages  must  have  either  an  estate  free  from 
Incumbrances,  worth  5000  florins,  or  an  annual  income  of  400 
florins.  Oflicers  of  the  government  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
superintend  the  election  of  the  knights  and  of  the  citizens ;  in  the 
villages,  the  elections  are  superintended  by  the  ordinary  officials. 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  one  minister  of  state,  and  of  three 
privy.^»uncillor8. 

The  highest  court  of  justice  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal ; 
the  lower  courts  are  the  colleges  of  justice  at  Coburg  and  Gotha ; 
and  finally,  throughout  the  country,  justice  is  administered  by 
bailiffs,  magistrates,  and  patrimonial  judges. 

The  chlrf  officers  of  the  court  are,  a  first  marshal  of  tbt  courts 
and  a  grand  equerry. 

The  present  duke  of  Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha,  was  formeHy  duke 
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of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Saalfeld,  but,  in  1826,  he  ceded  the  latter, 
and  obtained  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lordship  of  Kranichfeld.  After  this  change  of  territory,  one  of 
the  first  actsof  his  government  was  the  creation  of  a  privy-council, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  government  both  in  Coburg  and 
Gotha.  A  decree  of  October  30, 1828,  established  in  each  duchy 
a  sepamte  college  of  justice,  which  taltes  cognizance  of  matri- 
monial matters,  formerly  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
consiatorial  court.  Each  duchy  has  its  own  system  of  internal 
administration,  taxation  and  excise.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
both  Coburg  and  Gotha,  there  is  only  one  high  consistorial  court 
for  ecclesiastical  afiairs  and  for  public  instruction,  and  only  one 
war-office.  According  to  the  new  regulations,  the  fees  which 
were  formerly  claimed  by  the  officials  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Btate.  In  1830,  a  journal  was  established  for  the  more  prompt 
promulgation  of  laws  and  edicts.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1829,  the 
army  was  re-organized,  so  that  the  soldiers  of  both  duchies  (1366 
Id  Diunber)  were  made  to  form  one  infantry  regiment  of  the  line, 
divided  into  two  battalions. 

The  funds  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  books, 
pictures,  and  coins  at  Gtotha,  hare  been  lately  enlarged.  The 
government  has  particularly  distinguished  itself  in  encouraging 
trade  and  commerce.  Monopolies  were  abolished  in  Coburg,  so 
early  as  181S;  in  Ctotha,  in  1829.  Exhibitions  of  home  products, 
and  trade  schools,  have  been  established ;  and  all  impediment* 
to  commerce  have  been  removed. 

The  French  revdution  of  1830,  produced  a  temporary  sensa- 
tion in  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  led  to  no  important  results. 
But  in  the  distant  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  duke,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  its  effects 
were  such  as  not  only  to  disquiet  the  inhabitants,  but  also  to 
weaken  the  moral  force  of  the  government  Awakened  by  these 
circumstances  to  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  separate 
territory,  inhabited  by  a  restless  populaUon,  the  duke  of  Saxo- 
Coburg-Qotha  has  dnce  sold  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg  to 
the  king  of  Prussia. 
*    In  ^is  duchy,  no  preference  is  given  to  bitth  In  electing 
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oflicen  of  state.  Difference  of  religion  does  not  affect  the  eqinl 
enjoyment  of  political  rights.  Every  citizen  is  bound  to  sore  Cor 
a  certain  period  in  the  anny,  should  he  be  choaen  by  lot,  or  to 
find  a  substitute.  No  citizen  can  remain  in  arrest  for  ifae  ^i«oe 
of  twenty-four  hours  without  being  informed  of  the  cause  c£  fan 
apprehension. 

The  territories  of  the  duke  of  Gothaliein  Thuriogia;  they 
are  extremely  fertile  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  pc^iuUted. 
Agriculture  is  their  prindpal  aourceof  prosperity.  Thenortbem 
districts  are  plains,  intersected  by  chains  of  hill* ;  the  south  is 
mountainous  and  woody. 

The  principal  products  are  com,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  other 
vegetables,  flax,  poppies,  aniseed,  woad,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  wood,  which  is  the  staple  article.  A  few  hops  are  grown ; 
there  is  not  much  fruit,  and  the  wine  is  only  made  for  vin^ar. 
There  are  plenty  of  pigs  and  poultry,  but  the  hcvaes  are  of  aQ 
inferior  breed.  The  country  contains  mines  of  iron,  manganese^ 
coal  and  slate.  There  are  numerous  worsted-spinners  and  lineo- 
weavers,  particularly  in  the  hilly  districts.  There  are  also  wooUoi 
and  cotton  manufactories,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous.  Other 
articles  of  manufacture  are,  iron-ware,  wire,  copper  goods,  stock- 
ings, tobacco,  glue,  leather,  and  soap.  There  are  five  papa--milla, 
three  porcdain,  and  three  hardware  manufactories. 

The  exports  are  com,  wood,  wotd,  woad,  manganese,  [ntdi, 
potash,  bilberries,  coriander-seeds,  aniseed,  butter,  linen,  iroo 
goods,  sausages,  and  livers  of  geese. 

Coburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Coburg,  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  duke,  is  situated  in  a  ddightful 
country;  it  contains  ntore  than  800  houses,  and  about  9000 
inhabitants.  One  of  the  most  prominent  public  buildings  is  the 
palace  of  Ehrenburg,  in  which  the  present  duke  has  made 
large  improvemente.  It  now  contains  a  library,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  of  medals  and  prints,  and  an  armoury.  In  the 
nrighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the  castle  of  Coburg,  which  con- 
tains a  workhouse,  and  a  house  of  correctimi.  In  the  town  itsdf 
is  a  gymnasium,  supplied  with  a  library,  with  spedmens  of 
natuial  history,  and  medfda.    Tboe  are  a  senate  house,  an  orphan 
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aajFlum,  a  casino,  an  armoury,  and  a  government  house,  built  in 
an  Italian  stjle  of  architecture.  Amongst  the  curiosides  of  the 
place  are  Luther's  room,  which  coaUins  some  beautiful  wood- 
worlc,  and  the  alabaster  monument  of  Duke  John  Frederic,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maurice.  The  principal  places  of  amusement 
are  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the  redoute,  and  the  musical  club. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  beautiful  old  and  new  walks,  the 
ruins  of  the  castles  of  CftUenberg  and  Lauterburg,  and  the  lovely 
seat  of  the  duke,  the  Rosenau. 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  and  also  a  resideace 
of  the  present  duke,  contains  about  1300  houses,  and  13,000 
iuhabitanta.  The  palace  of  Friedenstein  contains  a  very  good 
library,  a  collection  of  coins,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
Chinese  cabinet,  a  picture  gallery,  and  remarkable  collections 
made  by  the  late  duke, — the  whole  forming  a  treasure  of  literal 
ture  and  art,  such  as  few  moderate  towns  can  boast  of.  In  1824, 
the  museum  which  was  given  to  the  country  by  the  late  duke, 
Frederic,  was  opened.  The  ducal  libraries  contain  150,000 
volumes.  The  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  town  have  been 
changed  into  ornamental  walks.  Near  the  town  is  the  observa- 
tory on  the  Seeberg,  1189  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  too,  is  the  palace  of  Friedreichsthal,  containing 
some  valuable  mcmuments  of  Italian  art,  and  the  Orangery  and 
Park,  where  tbe  Dukes  Ernest  and  Augustus  are  buried. 

The  chief  places  of  amusement  and  public  resort  here,  are  the 
theatre,  ball<rooms,  and  public  gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gotha  are,  two  ducal  palaces,  and  the  Moravian  colony  of 
Neudietendorf. 

Tbe  bouse  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  indisputably  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  tbe  eusting  great  families  of  Europe.  No  common  lot  has 
attended  them  in  our  time,  and  they  appear  destined  to  fill  a 
remarkable  place  in  modem  history.  The  rdgning  duke  has 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe^Gotha,  which 
be  enjoys  in  addition  to  his  ori^nal  sovereignty  of  Coburg. 
His  brother,  Leopold,  was  bom  under  an  extraordinary  star ; 
be  Gnt  married  the  heiress  to  the  British  throne,  and  subfle> 
qoratly  a  daughter  of  tbe  king  of  the  French ;   two  ladies  not 
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less  amiable  than  eleratecl ;  and,  after  declining  the  throne  of 
Oreece,  he  has  been  chosen  Icing  of  Belgium.  One  sister  es- 
poused the  Archduke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and  thus  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  would  have  become  empress  of  all  the 
BuBsias.  The  history  of  another  sinter,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment ;  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
queen  of  England.  Another  brother  has  married  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  daughter  of  the 
prince  of  Eohary,  and  occupies  the  high  post  of  lieutenant  field- 
trArshal,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  Finally,  a  nephew  of  the 
duchess  of  Cent  is  the  reigning  king  of  Portugal.  An  impar- 
tial review  of  the  progress  of  this  distinguished  family  compels 
us  to  add,  that  it  does  not  owe  its  Success  to  unworthy  intrigue; 
Its  members  bear  their  great  estate  with  prudence,  with  good 
sense,  and  with  moderation ;  and  their  domestic  qualities  form 
an  antidote  to  the  venom  which  generally  pursues  a  career  of 
success. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THB  DUCHT  OP  BAXE-iLTBNBURO. 

Jiulinff  Pamily,  Protmea  and  Poptdaiion.  Principal  Town*.  Beli- 
ffitm.  Educational  Itutituliom.  Bud^l.  Form  of  Govemmeat. 
Minittert  and  Officeri  of  ths  Court. 

The  ducal  house  of  SBxe-Altenburg  h  of  the  Ltuheraa  rdlgioo. 
The  present  duke,  Joseph,  born  in  1789,  succeeded  his  father 
fn  1834.  He  married,  in  I6I7,  Amelia,  daughter  of  Duke  Lewis 
of  Wurtemberg,  by  whom  he  has  four  daughters.  He  has  two 
sisters:  Charlotte  and  Theresa,  Uie  former  married  to  Duke  Paul 
of  Wurtemberg;  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Bavaria:  and  three 
brothers:  George,  married  to  Princess  Maria  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin ;  Frederick ;  and  Edward,  married  to  a  princess  of 
Hotienzollero-Sigmaringen. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  divisions  of  the  duchy,  and  of 
th^  population : — 
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According  to  the  latest  census,  the  duchy  contains  I17]921 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Altenburg  (12,629  inhabitants),  Ron- 
neburg  (1640),  and  Elsenberg  (4603). 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans,  except  10,443  Vandals,  who, 
however,  are  now  quite  Germanized.  There  are  150  Catholics 
in  this  state ;  all  the  rest  of  the  population  is  Lutheran. 

There  are  a  general  superinteodant,  6  special  superintendants, 
130  churches,  and  79  Jiliale,  or  cbapeb  of  ease. 
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There  is  a  gymnauum,  a  lyceum,  8  town-schods,  a  giri>*- 
achool ;  an  institution  for  the  daughters  of  noble  families,  a  semi- 
nary for  schoolmasters,  a  schoid  for  drawing,  and  one  tor  trade 
and  art. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  682,560  florins,  of  which  370,800 
florins  are  contributed  by  the  taxes.  The  excheqim'  dxht 
amounts  to  399,015  florins;  the  public  debt  to  1,440,000  florins. 
The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  983  men. 

The  goTemment  is  a  monarchy,  which  is  limited  by  a  diet, 
consisting  of  deputies  of  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants. 

The  ministers  are,  a  president  of  the  chamber  of  finaDoe^  a 
president  of  the  ciHisistory,  and  a  preiddent  of  the  gorerameot. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a  grand  huntsmao,  a  graofl 
marshal,  and  a  grand  equory. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  DtrCHT  OF  SAXE-UEININOEN-HILDBtTBOHAUSEN. 

JKulinff  ffamily.  Provineet  and  P{fnilation.  Principal  Tmom,  BM- 
gian.  Sducatiaiutl  Jjutitutiortt.  Bivfytl.  Form  of  OoMmment, 
Ditt.  Adtiunutralio»,  HtHorieai  Skoeh  ^  tie  Dueal  Hn«  of 
Saxs-Meiniiijfm.  Nature  and  Product*  of  Ac  Country.  Totm  <f 
Metnin^m. 

MxiHiNCiN  IB  a  sweet  and  secluded  country  of  Grermany, 
standing  almost  in  the  centre  of  that  land,  and,  like  Coburg,  only 
little  known  to  travellers  through  its  distance  from  the  great 
capitals.  To  English  families,  who  deem  it  necessary  to  seek  a 
foreign  residence,  or  the  means  of  a  good  education,  remote  from 
the  seductions  of  crowded  dties,  the  principal  town  of  this  duchy 
offers  some  advantages ;  and  there,  also,  they  wUl  find  the  unal- 
loyed German  character. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  and  population  of  the 
duchy  of  Meiningen,  as  given  in  the  Weimar  Almanack,  for  1836: 
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The  present  duke  of  Meiningen,  is  Bernard  (E.  F.),  who  was 
bom  December  17, 1800,  and  under  his  mother's  guanliaiuhip, 
succeeded  his  father,  December  24,  180B,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  December  17*  1831.  He  was  married 
March  23, 1835,  to  Maria  (F.  W.  C),  princess  of  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  by  whom  he  has  a  ecm,  Georgs,  bom  April  3, 1826. 
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Duke  Bernard  has  two  sisters :  Adelaide,  the  queen^owager  of 
England,  who  was  bom  August  13th,  1793;  aod  Ida,  born  June 
25, 1794,  who  is  married  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Weunar. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns :  Meiningen,  the  capital, 
containing  6000  inhabitants ;  Saalfeld,  containing  1500 ;  Hild- 
bu^faauwn  3500 ;  Posneok  3600  ;  Sonneberg  and  EisfeU,  cadi 
3000. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Oermans,  with  tha  exoeptim  of  1030 
Jews.  With  respect  to  religion,  they  are  divided  into  140,200 
Lutherans,  450  Catholics,  and  384  members  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  1030  Jews. 

There  ate  3  gymnasiums  and  classical  sduxda,  a  senUDaiy  for 
achoolmasters,  a  ichool  for  foresters,  17  town  schools,  and  S13 
village  scfaotds. 

The  following  is  the  budget  of  the  duchy  of  Meiningea  fw  the 
year  commencing  April  1, 1835  :— 

L  EEVBNUB.  _ 

A>  Fma  the  Donuing : 

1.  The  Duul  Eatat«a     ■ 
a.  Duet  ud  Dadea 

3.  Adminittimtion  of  the  FotmIi  Mid  Himta 

6,  Fvom  Aireus  ... 

Fiorina  6fil 
B.  FranTuKtioD,  Ste.  i 

1.  Amount  or  Direct  Tuea  -  • 

2.  AmouDt  of  Indirect  ditto 
8.  Eegalien  .... 

4.  From  diffeMDt  wunm  -  - 
0.  Fiom  Angara      ■            ■            •  - 


I,2S1,S» 

II.  EXPEXDITUBE. 

BcpnMeotlheCoart l>S,aOO 

Of  the  Diet 9,SU 

or  tbe  departnMt  of  tbe  Uiniatn  of  the  Interim  14,769 

Of  the  College  of  PriV}'.ConnciUo»            -            •  S.SM 

Of  (he  Ministiy  of  Foreign  A0un        .            -  9^07 

OftheOenenaAdimnirttatioii       •           •           ■  W,eM 
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EipeiUB  of  Hoadi  Mid  BriiigM              •            •            -  66,002 

or  Medici  EatkbMmieuta             ...  «,393 

OtHia  Array    .....  67,4tB 

Of  tiw  Corp*  of  ClwMmn            •           .           -  14,60& 

Of  the  Adminittrmtion  of  Jnatiee            •            •  73>9B7 

Of  Eeoleaiastiad  AfEiun,uidoI  Public  Initraction  46,160 

Of  the  Administration  of  finance  in  General        .  60,643 

Of  ditto  in  the  Dom^ns     ....  44,141 
Of  ditto  of  the  XaTonoe*          ....     S6,M4 

OfdittoofthsFoNtti       ....  79^7 

Of  the  Exclicqiisr         ....  10,373 

OfBuildiaga 40,535 

or  the  School  for  Foiesten      ...  4,181 

Of  PiiKiia,  *«.                   ....  it^oOO 

The  EdDMtitn  Cheat I,SOO 

OntnitiM     - 113,S68 

InterertandpkTingoffoftbeDebt        .            -            -  280,368 

Adiniid(tntiaD  of  ditto         .....  4,068 

BMom 95,000 

FI.      1,951,559 

The  national  debt  of  the  ducby  of  Meiniogen  amount!  to 
5,803,656  florini.  The  contiogent  to  the  army  of  the  coofe. 
deracj  is  11£0  men. 

The  goTcrnment  is  a  coDstitutioual  monarchy ;  the  new  fund»< 
mental  law  !■  dated  August  23, 1829.  Ilie  diet  is  composed  of 
34  members,  8  chosen  from  the  class  of  Bei^orial  laDdK>wDen 
{£Ut»rputabeaitK«r),  8  from  the  daw  of  citizens,  sod  8  from 
that  of  peaaante.  It  must  be  convoked  once  in  three  years,  and 
can  be  convoked  only  by  the  duke.  During  the  recesses,  the 
functions  of  the  diet  are  exercised  by  its  marshal,  two  presideats, 
and  syudicuB.  A  substitute  for  a  deputy  is  always  chosen  with 
the  latter.  All  Independent  fathers  of  families  are  voters,  such 
at  least,  who  are  Christians,  and  who  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
citizen.  A  candidate  for  the  representation  of  a  town,  or  of  the 
ptaautta,  besides  poeseMing  the  qualities  of  a  voter,  must  pay  15 
dollars  io  direct  taxes,  annually.  The  deputies  of  the  landed 
proprietor!  must  be  twenty-five  years  old.  On  the  motion  of  any 
deputy,  the  Totee  of  the  diet  may  be  given  secretly, 

Tbe  goveromrat  of  the  country  woBsts  of  the  duke,  bin 
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luiiiistry,  the  diet,  and  the  privy-council,  consisting  of  four  mem- 
ben.  By  a  decree,  dated  November  Ho,  1823,  the  administratiaa 
was  divided  into  four  departments :  first,  into  that  of  the  goTcn- 
ment,  properly  so  called,  comprebettding  general  policy,  domestic 
and  foreign ;  secondly,  into  that  of  the  supreme  court  for  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  third  department  is  that  of  the 
consistorial  court;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  exchequer. 

The  officers  of  the  court  are,  a  grand  chamberiain,  a  grand 
huntsman,  a  vice-grand  equerry,  and  a  marshal  of  the  court. 

The  founder  of  the  ducal  line  of  Saxe-Meiningen  was  Bernard, 
third  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Gotha,  at  the  division  of 
whose  territories  in  1680,  he  obtained  Meiningen,  the  seventh 
part,  valued  at  16,137  florins  annually.  This  prince  was  twice 
married,  and  had  twelve  children.  His  eldest  son,  Lewis,  had 
five  children,  but  they  left  no  male  heir,  and  the  successioD 
devolved  upon  Antony  Ulrich,  his  youngest  son,  by  a  princess  of 
Brunswick-Wolfeobiittel,  in  1746.  Duke  Anthony  Ulrich  had 
eight  children  by  a  princess  of  Hesse-Philipsthal,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1763,  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son,  Augustus.  This 
prince  dying  without  male  issue  in  July  1783,  was  succeeded  bjr 
his  next  surviving  brother,  George  Frederic  ClMrles,  who  married 
Louisa,  princess  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  The  offspring  of  this 
marriage  were,  the  present  duke  of  Meiningen,  Adelaide,  queen- 
dowager  of  England,  and  Ida,  duchess  of  Wdmar.  Duke 
George  died  in  1803,  and  left  his  duchess  unrestricted  r^ent  of 
bis  hereditary  slates,  and  sole  guardian  of  their  infant  childrm. 
The  good  sense,  sound  discretion,  and  firmness  with  which  that 
excellent  lady  ruled  her  people,  and  the  strong  and  aoiid 
r^gious  principles  in  which  she  educated  her  children,  are 
sufficient  proofs  that  the  confidence  of  the  duke  had  not  Been 
misplaced.  This  estimable  princess  died  April  SO,  1837,  in  her 
seventy-fourth  year. 

The  original  heritage  of  Duke  Bernard  in  1680,  only  compre- 
hended ten  square  miles ;  but  it  bad  been  increased,  by  successive 
acquisitions,  to  eighteen  square  miles,  iriien  a  division  of  the 
dukedom  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg  was  made  in  1825.  On  this 
occasion,  the  duke  of  Meiningen  obtained  the  bailiwick  ot  RSta- 
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hild,  sereral  Coburg  bulifficks  and  towns,  the  duchy  of  Hild- 
bur^iausen,  Kamburg,  Kranichfeld,  and  some  other  smaller 
places. 

At  this  period,  there  were  five  different  constitutions  in  the 
duchy  of  Meioingen.  In  Meiningen  itsdf,  the  duke  had  granted 
a  new  one  in  1824,  but  both  HUdburghaUBen  and  the  Cobuig 
provinces  had  constitutions  of  their  own.  In  the  bailiwick 
Kranichfeld,  the  constitution  of  Gotha,  and  in  the  bailiwick 
Kamburg,  that  of  Altenburg  was  in  force.  The  system  of  admi- 
nistration in  these  different  provinces  was  equally  distinct.  In  order 
to  obviate  these  discrepancies,  and  to  place  all  his  territories  under 
one  form  of  government,  the  duke  of  Mdningen  first  appointed 
a  commission,  and  subsequently  summoned  the  privy-councillor 
Schmid,  a  professor  at  Jena,  to  bis  assistance.  The  plans  and 
whole  system  of  the  latter  are  contained  in  a  series  of  edicts,  and 
in  a  new  fundamental  law  of  August  29|  1829.  The  constitutitm 
of  the  higher  offices  of  government  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
The  privy  council  forms  a  kind  of  legislative  committee,  of  which 
foreigners  of  talent  and  distinction  may  also  be  members.  The 
great  number  of  provincial  judgeships  have  been  abolislied,  or 
united  to  those  of  the  towns.  The  penal  law  is  administered 
by  the  ordinary  judges,  and  the  excise  officers  are  their  own 
police. 

The  territory  of  Meiningen  is  composed  of  mountains  and 
valleys.  In  some  parts  where  the  Black  Forest  extends,  and  where 
the  Thuringian  forest  joins  the  Fichtelgebirge,  it  is  extremely 
rough  attd  uncultivated.  The  growth  of  corn  does  not  equal  the 
demand,  and  it  is  therefore  imported  from  Bavaria.  The  chief 
products  of  the  country  are  potatoes,  flax,  tobacco,  some  hops 
and  turnip-seed,  good  fruit,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  wood, 
which  is  a  staple  article.  There  are  u-on-mines,  yielding  17,000 
cwt  yearly,  salt-works,  and  marble-pits. 

The  articles  of  manufacture  are  porcelain,  glasses,  colours, 
potash,  and  slates.  The  principal  exports  are  iron-ware,  slates, 
mill-stones,  tobacco,  salt,  and  wood. 

The  capital  of  this  duchy  is  the  towo  of  Mriningen,  which 
contains  600  houses,  and  eOOO  inhabitants.     It  boasts  of  three 
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palaceB,  a  theatre,  built  in  1831,  a  senate-house,  in  which  there 
is  a  public  library,  a  riding-school,  a  park,  and  an  orangery. 
There  ia  also  a  library  belonging  to  the  duke,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  collection  of  coins,  pictures,  and  prints ;  alao, 
the  Bentiock-Donop  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  Casino  or  club-houBe,  the 
new  gymnasium,  and  new  hospital.     There  are  beautiful  walks 
io  the  park,  and  in  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  the  former  is  si 
leagues  in  circumference. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  state  are,  Saalfeld,  remark- 
able for  its  lyceum,  mint,  and  manufactures,  with  a  population  of 
about  4000;  Sonnenberg,  with  2400,  famous  for  its  cheap  toys 
and  other  fancy  articles,  very  extensively  exported;  Poesneck, 
with  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  porcelain  manufactory;  Dr^s- 
sigacker,  noted  for  its  forest-school;  Liebenstein,  and  a  few 
others. 

Mdningen  is  r«narkable,  in  modem  times,  as  the  birth-place  of 
Adelaide,  the  queen-dowager  of  England,  who  is  equally  dear  to 
the  countrymen  whom  she  quitted  in  her  youth,  as  to  the  subjects 
among  whom  she  has  since  become  naturalized.  In  an  age  in 
which  a  certain  class  of  writers  are  so  eager  to  sneer  at  royalty,  it 
is  gratifying  to  hold  forth  the  character  of  this  illustrious  woman, 
against  whom  the  genius  of  malice  has  never  been  able  to  propa- 
gate a  calumny.  To  more  authentic  and  more  popular  vra'ces 
than  my  own,  I  shall  intrust  the  record  of  her  character.  The 
fidlowing  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  "  Conversations-Lexikon,"  a 
work  notoriously  written  on  what  is  called  the  liberal  dde. 

*'  From  her  childhood  quiet  and  unostentatious,  she  Bpent  the 
greatest  portion  of  her  time  in  the  cultivation  of  her  mind ;  but 
in  the  circle  of  her  family,  she  was  always  animated  and  cheerful. 
Her  aversion  to  vain  show,  and  to  the  follies  of  the  gay  world, 
increased  as  she  grew  older,  and  she  manifested  the  most  dedded 
opposition  to  the  moral  laxity  and  irreligion  which  at  one  time 
were  countenanced  at  several  German  courts.  Tc^ethn'  with  her 
mother,  she  was  extremely  active  in  establishing  and  supointend- 
ing  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  and  in  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  the  poor  both  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  country.     She 
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was  the  soul  of  every  inatitutioo  which  had  the  good  of  her  fdlow- 
creatures  for  its  object*." 

A  later  tribute  was  delivered  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
at  a  pubbc  meeting  held  soon  after  the  death  of  William  IV. 
I  am  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  such  imprea- 
aive  words  from  a  fugitive  newspaper. 

**  It  is  not  many  days  since  I  attended  on  his  late  Ma> 
jesty  during  the  few  last  hours  of  his  life,  and  truly  it  was 
an  edifying  sight  to  witness  the  patience  with  which  he  endured 
sufferings  the  most  oppressive;  his  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
for  any  alleviations  under  the  most  painful  disorders ;  bis  sense 
of  each  care  paid  him ;  the  absence  of  all  expressions  of  im- 
patience; his  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  every  public  duty 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  his  attention  to  every  paper 
that  was  brought  to  him ;  the  serious  state  of  his  mind,  end 
his  devotion  to  his  religious  duties  preparatory  to  his  departure 
for  that  happy  world  to  which  be  hoped  that  he  had  been 
summoned.  Three  different  times,'"  said  his  Grace,  "was  I 
called  into  his  presence  the  day  before  his  dissolutioo.  He 
received  the  sacrament  first;  on  my  second  summons  I  read  the 
church  service  to  him,  and  the  third  time,  it  appeared  that  the 
oppression  under  which  he  hiboured  prevented  him  from  juning 
outwardly  in  the  service,  though  he  appeared  sensible  of  the  conso- 
lations  which  I  read  to  him  out  of  our  religious  service.  For  three 
weeks  prior  to  his  dissolution,  the  queen  had  sat  by  his  bedside, 
performing  for  him  every  office  which  a  dck  man  could  require, 
and  depriving  herself  of  all  manner  of  rest  and  refection.  She 
underwent  labours  which  I  thought  no  ordinary  woman  could 
endure.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  her  meekness,  and  to  the 
calmneeB  of  mind  which  she  sought  to  maintain  before  the  king, 
wbile  sorrow  was  preying  on  ber  heart.  Such  constancy  of  affec 
tion  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  that  could 
be  presented  to  a  mind  desirous  of  being  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  human  excellence." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

THE  ORAKD  DUCHY  OP  MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

Th«  Bulinff  Family.  Proemeai  and  Population.  Prifieipal  Tovn*. 
Birth  and  Deai&t  in  1835.  Educational  Imtituiion*.  Budget. 
Army,  Form  of  Qocemment.  Offieert  <^  Gonemment,  and  of 
the  Court.  Nature  of  ih»  Country.  Manufaeturet.  Ji^iffUm. 
PuiUtc  Itutruetion.     Adminiitratton  of  Jiutke. 

The  ruling  family  of  Meclclenburg-Strelitz  is  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  present  grand  duke  is  George,  born  August 
12,  1779>  ^^°  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Nov.  6,  1816,  and  was 
married,  in  1817j  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  Frederic 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
Frederic,  the  heir-apparent,  was  bom  Oct  VJ,  1819'  The  duke 
has  two  sisters,  Theresa,  princess  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  and 
Frederica,  queen  of  Hanover;  and  one  brother,  Charles,  a 
general  of  infantry  in  the  Prussian  service. 

The  grand  duchy  comprises  an  area  of  36."  square  miles; 
viz.,  of  29'"  in  the  duchy  of  Strelitz,  and  6-"  jn  the  principality 
of  Ralzehurg.  The  population  at  the  end  of  1835,  was  85,857. 
There  are  9  towns,  of  which  New  Strelitz  contains  5767  inhabi- 
tants. New  Brandenburg  6003,  Friedland  4433,  and  Old  Sttditz 
3089;  there  are  also  2  market-towns,  219  villages,  (in  136  of 
which,  there  are  churches),  245  ducal  estates  and  domains,  and 
65  allodial  and  feudal  estates.  In  1835,  there  were  II18  male, 
and  1127  female  births ;  850  deaths  of  males,  and  762  of  females ; 
and  571  marriages,  in  the  dcohy  of  Strelitz.  Of  the  births,  259 
were  illegitimate.  In  the  principality  of  Ratzeburg,  there  were 
544  births,  of  which,  63  were  illegitimate;  388  deaths,  and  105 
marriages. 

There  are  three  classical,  and  11  i{«a^schools,  and  one  for 
parish  clerks,  which  is  aRo  a  seminary  for  country-schoolmasterE. 

The  revenue  is  500,000  florins ;  the  public  debt  is  joined  to 
that  of  Scbwerio ;  the  amount  of  the  exchequer-debt  is  not  known. 
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The  army  is  composed  of  7*2  men,  who  form  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  and  a  commando  of  hussars;  the  contingent  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy  is  'J\^  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Scliwerin,  conjointly  with  the  diet  of  which  its  representatives  form 
one  chamber.  The  families  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz  are  bound 
by  family-contracts  of  17^1  and  1755. 

The  officers  of  government  are,  a  minister  of  state,  a  councillor, 
and  a  secretary  of  state. 

The  officers  of  the  court  are,  a  grand  master,  a  house-marshal, 
and  a  marshal  of  the  court. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  is  a  level  country, 
with  very  few  elevations  ;  it  contains  several  lakes.  Its  prin- 
cipal products  are  com,  pulse,  fiax,  hemp,  bops,  fruit,  potatoes, 
turnips,  tobacco,  and  wood;  its  animal  products  are  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  geese,  game,  and  fish. 

Its  manufactures  are  not  very  numerous;  the  most  remarkable 
are  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

AlnifMt  all  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  and  the  5S  livings 
are  under  the  direction  of  5  synods;  the  number  of  clergymen  is 
66.  The  department  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  consistoHal  court.  At  the  head  of  the  department  of 
justice,  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal;  under  it  is  the  chancery 
of  justice;  besides  these,  there  are  8  town -magistrates,  4  bailiSs, 
and  the  patrimonial  courts. 

At  the  close  of  the  following  chapter,  several  particulars  will 
occur,  which  apply  equally  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  reigning 
family,  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  of  Meckleoburg-Schwerin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  ORAND  DUCHT  OF  HECSLBNBURO-80HWEKIN. 

The  BuUng  FamHy.  Province*  and  Population.  Birthf  and  DttUiu 
in  1835.  Principal  Tovmt.  lUligion.  Educational  Itutitutiatu. - 
Budget.  Army.  Form  of  Government.  Minittert,  Offieert  <^ 
the  Court.  Character  cf  the  Inhabitant!  of  the  tteo  DueAiet.  CAro- 
nolofftf  of  the  two  Duchie*.  Hi*torieal  Sketch  of  the  Bettpiinff  Family 
of  the  tKo  Daehiet. 

The  ruling  family  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  present  grand  duke  is  Paul  Frederic,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  Frederic  Francis;  he  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 15, 1800,  and  he  married,  May  33, 1B22,  Alexandrina, 
princess  of  Prussia,  by  wbom  he  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  half-sister  of  the  grand  duke  is  Helena,  born  January  24, 
1814,  lately  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

He  has  an  uncle,  Crustavus,  who  is  cathedral-*  capitular '  at 
Magdeburg,  and  an  aunt,  Charlotte  Frederics,  married  in  1784 
to  the  Prince  Christian  Frederic  of  Denmark,  from  whom  she 
was  separated  in  1812. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  of  their  population  :^ 
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In  1835,  the  entire  population  was  466,540:  viz.  33,031  in  the 
principality  of  Schwerin  ;  15,694  in  the  lordship  of  Wismar ;  and 
18,281  in  the  town  of  Rostock. 

In  1835,  there  were  8719  male,  and  8259  female  births ;  of 
the  whole  of  which,  2070  were  illegitimate :  there  were  11,241 
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deaths,  (not  including  the  stiU-born),  of  which  6834  were  of 
males,  snd  5407  of  females.  1599  persons  died  at  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age :  there  were  3646  marriages ;  and  10,564 
children  were  confirmed. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Rostock  (18,281  inhabitants), 
Schwerin  (13,035),  Wismar  (10,090),  Giistrow  (8620),  Parchim 
(5690). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
mans. With  respect  to  religion,  462,632  are  Lutherans,  642 
Catholics,  1 49  members  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  3117  Jews. 

There  are  6  Lutheran  dioceses,  ^  superintendantships  (Prd- 
poaituren),  319  parishes,  395  churches,  and  2  Catholic  parishes. 

The  educational  institutions  are,  the  university  of  Rostock,  at 
which  there  were  110  students  in  1830,  6  gymnasiums,  41  prin- 
cipal town-schools,  a  seminary  for  preachers,  and  one  for  schooU 
masters. 

The  revenue  is  2,300,000  florins.  The  public  debt  amounts 
to  9,500,000  florins. 

The  army  is  composed  of  4  battalions  of  infantry,  1  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  regiment  of  light-horse.  The  contingent  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy  is  3580  men. 

The  form  of  government  is  monarchical  and  representative. 
The  diet,  which  is  united  to  that  of  Strelitz,  has  important  rights, 
and  is  composed  of  the  holders  of  seignorial  estates,  and  of  the 
authorities  of  the  41  towns.  The  constitution  is  based  on  con- 
tracts made  in  1572, 1612,  and  1675,  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  states. 

The  ministers  of  state  are,  a  president  of  the  privy-council, 
two  privy  councillors,  and  a  councillor  of  finance. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a  marshal,  a  marshal  of  the 
house,  and  a  grand-equerry. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  are  an  able-bodied  race,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  generally  thin  during  their  youth,  but 
after  thirty  predisposed  to  corpulence.  They  are  immoderate 
eaters,  and  make  (with  the  exception  of  the  higher  classes)  five 
meals  a  day.  Hoffman  assures  us,  that  what  a  peasant  devours 
at  the  6rst  of  bis  two  breakfasts,  would  serve  most  persons  for  one 
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whole  day,  and  a  small  eater  for  three.     Tlie  country-people  are 
not  foad  of  itegetables,  soup,  or  beer ;  their  favourite  di^ws  are 
solid  meat,  and  they  are  much  addicted  to  spirit*.     The  costume 
in  many  parts  is  peculiar ;  the  women,  wearing  a  gay  head-dress ;  ■ 
the  men,  broad-brimmed  hats  and  gaiters. 

The  agricultural  class  in  its  diflerenl  divisions,  is  more  analo- 
gous to  that  of  England,  than  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;  its  richer  members  are  called  by  the  Baron  von  Werch, 
"  gentlemen  farmers."  The  peasants  generally,  though  now  eman- 
cipated, have  more  or  less  the  character  of  serfs.  The  clergymen, 
familiarly  called  pastors  {Pattoren),  are  much  more  liberally 
supported  in  Mecklenburg,  than  in  Southern  Germany :  they  are 
most  of  them  rich  enough  to  keep  a  carriage  of  some  kind,  a 
luxury,  of  which  very  few  clergymen  of  Wurtemberg  ot  Baden 
can  boast 

The  inhabitants  are  passionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and 
are  remarkable  for  making  heavy  bets  on  trifling  occadons.  It  is 
at  cards  that  they  chiefly  stake  their  money;  with  dice  they  are 
quite  unacquainted.  The  country-people  are  very  superstitious, 
and  their  belief  in  witches  and  spirits  is  still,  in  a  great  measure, 
unshaken.  On  May  day,  it  is  a  common  custom  with  them  to 
chalk  three  crosses  on  the  doors  of  their  stables  and  farm-yards, 
to  preserve  the  cattle  from  being  bewitched.  They  attempt  to 
prophesy  the  nature  of  future  events,  from  the  form  which  mcdten 
lead  assumes  when  poured  into  water.  On  New  Yearns  eve,  they 
look  through  the  handle  of  an  old  key  at  the  roof  of  the  house, 
where,  if  one  of  its  inmates  is  to  die  during  the  succeeding  year, 
they  believe  they  shall  see  a  black  coflin.  At  Easter,  and  in 
many  parts  at  Michaelmas,  there  are  town  and  village  horse- 
races, where  the  victor  is  rewarded  with  a  richly  ornamented 
crown,  which  he  wears  on  the  top  of  his  hat ;  he  is  called  the 

-^ iiiag,  and  the  second-best  riders  are  also  dignified  with  lofty 

titles.  The  fairs,  throughout  the  duchy,  are  the  feasts  of  friends 
and  old  acquaintances,  who  only  see  one  another  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  favourite  amusements  of  the  towns*-people  are  shooting 
at  a  mark,  (a  diversion  common  throughout  Germany,)  and 
skittles.     A  great  occaaioa  of  popular  rejoicing,  is  the  driving 
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out  of  the  rattle  from  the  farm-yards  at  spring-tide;  when  the 
young  steers  are  allowed  to  light,  and  Eometimes  to  mortally 
wound  each  other.  In  the  autumn,  dances  in  the  open  air  are 
very  common,  particularly  at  the  rye-harvest. 

Marriages  are  delayed  by  the  conscription,  which  takes  place 
in  the  twenty-second  year,  and  by  military  service  for  six  years. 
The  parties  must  also  have  a  dwelling,  without  which,  a  clergy- 
man is  not  permitted  to  marry  them. 

Chrokology  of  ths  two  Ducbies  op  Mecklenburo. 
Year. 
970.  Mistaw,  prince  of  the  Obotrites,  converted  to  Cbrietianity. 

1015 — 1066.  'Reiga  of  Qodscbalk.  CbriBtianity,  wbicb  had  been 
abolished,  re-estabUabed  by  force.  Foundation  of  the  bishop- 
rics of  Mecklenburg  aud  Ratzebnrg. 

1066.  Christianity  again  abolished. 

1142.  The  county  of  Eatzeburg  created. 

1166.  The  county  of  Schwerin  created. 

1161 — 1181.  Propagation  of  Christianity  by  Pribisiaw,  Mecklenburg 
falls  under  Danish  supremacy. 

1225,  Mecklenburg  becomes  independent  of  Denmark,  aud  is  received 
into  the  German  empire. 

1225.  Division  of  territory,  by  the  four  lines  of  Mecklenburg,  Werle, 
Roatock,  and  Richenberg. 

1301.  The  lordship  of  Rostock  becomes  subject  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

1304.  Henry  11.,  snmamed  the  Lion,  becomes  master  of  Schwerin  and 
Stargard. 

1323.  Henry  receives  Rostock  from  Denmark,  as  an  heieditaiy  fief. 

1348.  The  emperor,  Charles  IT.,  makes  the  sovereigns  of  Mecklen- 
burg, dukes. 

1352.  The  lines  of  Stargard  and  Schwerin  founded. 

1418.  The  university  of  Rostock  founded. 

1523.  The  diets  of  the  two  Duchies  definitively  united. 

1534.  The  Reformation  adopted  at  Rostock. 

1555.  Protestantism  universal  in  Mecklenburg. 

1573.  Treaty  between  the  dukce  and  the  town  of  Rostock. 

1628.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  banished,  and  their  territories  given 
to  Wollenstein,  as  an  hereditary  fief. 
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Y»r. 

1631.  The  return  of  the  dukes  to  their  former  power  and  posseasions. 

1701.  Treaty  with  Hamburg.     The  line  of  Strelitz  founded. 

1 761-  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklenbu^- 
Strelitz  to  George  III. 

1788.  Final  treaty  with  the  town  of  Rostock. 

17^.  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg-Strclitz,  to  the 
crown  prince  of  Prussia. 

1808.  The  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  is  received  into  the  Rhenish  confe- 
deracy. 

1815.  Mecklenburg  becomes  a  grand  duchy. 

I837.  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans, 

The  family  of  Mecklenburg  ia,  with  the  family  of  the  Capets, 
the  most  ancient  reigning  house  of  Europe.  It  is  the  only  sove- 
reign house  of  Sclavonian  origin  now  in  existence.  It  was  a  royal 
house  before  it  was  princely,  independent  before  it  united  itself 
to  the  empire,  and  a  member  of  the  empire  before  it  became 
again  independent  in  the  bosom  of  the  Germanic  confeder- 
ation. Its  reigning  princes  have  for  a  long  time  borne  the  titles 
of  dukes,  and  since  1815  have  taken  that  of  grand  dukes.  The 
German  genealogists  make  them  descend  from  the  Sclavonian 
princes  of  the  race  Wende,  or  Wandalique,  of  the  tribe  of 
Obotrites.  According  to  them  their  origin  may  be  traced  back 
Witzan,  the  chief  of  that  tribe. 

From  Micislas  down  to  the  present  day,  this  family  reckons 
twenty-eight  generations.  It  has  contracted  alliances  with  nine- 
teen sovereign  states,  and  with  twenty-three  sovereign  families, 
of  which  fifteen  still  exist.  It  has  received  the  blood  of  twenty 
reigning  houses  through  thirty-oue  princesses.  Russia  gave  it  a 
niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  daughter  of  Paul  I. ;  Sweden,  a 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Vasa ;  Denmark,  a  grand  niece  of  Canute 
the  Great,  king  of  England  ;  and  Prussia,  five  princesses,  aoiong 
whom  is  Alexandrina,  wife  of  the  reigning  grand  duke.  Its 
blood  has  been  mingled  with  nine  foreign  sovereign  houses,  who 
have  intermarried  with  fourteen  princesses  of  Mecklenburg.  It 
gave  to  Russia,  the  Regent  Anne,  mother  of  the  Caar  Iran  ;  to 
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England,  Charlotte,  the  worthy  queen  of  George  III. ;  to  Den- 
mark, Louisa,  consort  of  Frederic  IV. ;  to  Poland,  Lintgarde, 
consort  of  Przemislas  II. ;  to  Prussia,  Sophia  Louisa,  consort  of 
Frederic  I. ;  and  Louisa,  the  late  admirable  consort  of  the  reign- 
ing king,  Frederic  William  III.  It  gave  a  king  to  Sweden, 
through  Margaret,  who  made  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  in  1897-  In 
fine,  having  hecome  allied  with  deven  daughters  or  sisters  of 
kings,  it  has  given  seven  queens  or  regents  to  Russia,  England, 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  and  recently  a  wife  to  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  princess  Helena,  who 
promises  by  her  highly  cultivated  and  amiable  character  to 
emulate  the  queens,  whom  Mecklenburg  formerly  gave,  to 
England  and  Prussia. 

The  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin»  is  son-in-law  to 
the  present  king  of  Prussia;  nephew  to  William,  king  of  Holland, 
who  married  the  Princess  Wilbelmina,  sister  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  brother-in-law  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who 
married  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Frederic  William  III.,  and 
his  nephew  by  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Paul  I.  He  is 
also  nephew  to  William,  prince  of  Oraoge,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  the  Netherlands,  who  married  Anne,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  also  nephew  of  the  Archduke  Anthony,  palatine  of 
Hungary,  uncle  to  the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  who  married 
Alexandra,  sister  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne.  Finally,  he  is 
nephew  to  Charles  Frederic,  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who 
married  Mary,  sister  to  the  above-mentioned  princesses.  Such 
are  the  family  connexions  of  the  reigning  grand  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg Schwerin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVir. 
THE   DUKEDOMS  OF   ANHALT. 

Rulittg  Fatniliei.  Provineei  and  Population,  Mediatixed  Pottettiont, 
Principal  TWn*.  Po$s«t$ioru  in  Jtuttia  of  tit  Duke  t^  CiHitn. 
Beligitm.  Budget.  Army.  Form  of  Government.  Mmitter*  and 
Officen  of  Court. 

Thekb  are  three  dukedoms  of  Anhalt;  viz.,  Anhalt-Dessati, 
Anholt-Bemburg,  and  Anhalt-Cmhen.  The  ruling  familica  of 
all  of  them  are  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  present  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  Leopold,  bom  October 
1, 1794,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Leopold,  in  1817-  ^^ 
married,  in  1818,  Frederica,  daughter  of  Prince  Lewis  of 
Prussia,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Frederica,  and  Frederic, 
the  heir  apparent,  bom  April  39,  1831. 

The  reigning  duke  of  Anhalt- Bemburg  is  Alexander  Cliarles, 
bom  1805,  who  succeeded  his  father  Alexius,  in  1834;  in  whch 
year,  he  married  Frederica,  princess  of  Sleswick-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Gliicksburg.  His  sister  Louisa  is  married  to  Prince 
William  of  Prussia. 

The  present  duke  of  Anhalt-Ciithen  is  Henry,  bora  1778t  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1830 ;  he  married,  in  1819,  Augusta^ 
princess  of  Reuas-KSstritz. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  divisions  of  Anhalt,  and  of  their 
population : — 
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The  mediatized  possessions  of  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
which  are  all  alienable  except  the  bailiwick  of  Waltemienburg, 
comprehend  9  square  miles,  and  contain  43  villages,  1600  bouses 
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and  12,000  inhabitaDts.  The  principality  of  Pleu,  in  Silesia,  is  a 
possession  of  the  second  son  of  the  house  of  Cothen,  and  belongs 
now  to  Prince  Lewis,  brother  of  the  reigning  duke.  It  compre- 
hends 19  square  miles,  and  contains  2  towns,  2  market- towns, 
91  villages,  and  about  43,000  inhabitants.  The  possessions  in 
the  south  of  Russia  amount  to  about  10  square  miles,  and  are 
now  permanently  united  to  the  duchy  of  Cdthen,  by  the  will  of 
the  last  grand  duke. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Dessau  (10,611  inhabitants),  Zerbst 
(8949),  Cothen  (6035),  fiernburg  (5995).  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  1050  Catholics,  and  2000 
Jews. 

In  Dessau,  there  are  21  Lutheran  parishes,  32  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  2  Catholic;  in  Bemburg,  42  of  the  evangelical 
church ;  in  Cothen,  28  of  the  reformed,  19  Lutheran,  and  1 
Catholic.  In  Dessau,  there  are  2  gymnasiums,  in  Bernburg  1, 
and  in  Cothen  1 . 

Floriiu.  PloriiiB. 

In  I>«MM,  the  Revemie  ia 710,000  tiie  FubUo  Debt   1,000,000 

BernbuTg 400,000  600,000 

CiSthen   (including   danuiDS  I 

ud  other  priVBle  property  )     400,000  1,600,000 

of  the  duke) J 

TotJ 1,560,000  8,800,000 

The  contingent  of  Dessau  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is 
529  men ;  of  Bernburg,  37O ;  and  of  Cothen,  325. 

The  form  of  government  is  monarchical,  but  the  right  of  tax- 
ation is  shared  by  the  old  diet  of  the  duchy.  The  succession  is 
hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of  females.  The  diet  (^Landechafi) 
ie  composed  of  two  committees ;  the  first  contains  four  land- 
councillors  for  Bernburg,  Cothen,  Desaau,  and  Zerbst,  and  the 
burgomasters  of  those  towns ;  the  second  consists  of  twelve  pos- 
sessors of  seignorial  estates,  and  of  deputies  of  the  four  above- 
mentioned  towns,  dght  in  number.  The  ministers  are,  in  Dessau, 
a  president  of  the  government,  and  a  director  of  the  exchequer. 
In  B«iiburg,  they  are  the  same,  and  there  is  also  a  privy^council. 
In  Cothen,  they  are  also  the  same. 

The  chief  officers  in  the  courts  of  Anhalt  are,  fi  marshal  of  the 
court>  a  master  of  the  hunt}  and  a  captain  of  the  castle. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALDECK. 

The  Ruling  Family.  Dittriett  and  Papulation.  Tovnu.  BeliffUm. 
Sudffet.  Form  of  Government.  Officen  of  Cfocemment,  and  of  tke 
Court. 

Tbe  ruling  fsmily  of  Waldeck  is  of  the  Protestsot  reli^on 
The  present  prince  is  George,  bom  Sept.  SO,  1789>  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Sept  9, 1813,  ind  who  was  manied,  June  26, 1823, 
to  Emma,  princesa  of  Anhalt-Bemburg-Schaumburg.  He  has 
four  children:  George,  the  heir-appareiit,  was  born  January  13, 
1831.  This  prince  has  one  sister,  Ida,  princess  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  and  two  brothers,  Charles,  who  is  in  the  Bavarian  anny, 
and  Hermann,  who  is  in  the  Austrian  army. 

Tbe  territory  of  Waldeck  comprdtends  31-**  square  miles,  and 
is  divided  into  six  districts ;  the  population  is  66,000.  The 
principal  towns  are,  Corbach  (2200  inhabitants),  and  Arolsen, 
the  residence  of  the  prince  (above  2000).  The  prindpality  of 
Pyrmont,  which  forms  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  prince  of 
Waldeck,  contains  6000  inhabitants.  There  are  in  the  whole 
territory,  14  towns,  lOS  villages,  and  12,000  nouses.  With  the 
exception  of  600  noembers  of  the  Reformed  church,  800  CatbdicS} 
and  500  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans. 

The  revenue  is  480.000  florins.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
1,400,000  florins.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  otmfederacy, 
is  518  men. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  m«)archy ;  the  constitution 
ia  of  ancient  date,  but  was  renewed  in  1816 ;  tbe  representatives 
form  a  single  chamber.  Waldeck  was  fonneiiy  a  fief  of  the 
electorate  of  Hesse ;  Pyrmont,  of  Prussia.  The  law  of  primoge- 
niture was  introduced,  1698.  The  family  of  Waldeck-Bergfaeim 
holds  its  possessions  under  the  supremacy  of  Waldeck,  but  ia 
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respect  to  the  possession  of  Linipurg,  is  Dumbered  amongst  the 
mediatized  fnmilies  of  Wurtemberg. 

The  officers  of  government  are,  a  president  of  the  government) 
a  president  of  the  chamber,  a  director  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
court,  and  a  privy  councillor. 

The  officers  of  the  court  are,  a  marshal,  and  a  grand-equerry. 

The  agreeable  bathing-place,  Pyrmont,  is  the  most  remarkable 
town  in  this  state.  It  presents  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
German  Spas;  less  affected,  perhaps,  by  caprice  and  fashion, 
than  most  others. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  PBINCIPALirr  OF  HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMiRINGEW. 

T^  Ruling  Famiiy.  Area.  Popttlation.  Tovnu.  Religion.  PrivaU 
property  <^  the  Prince.  Budget,  Army.  Farm  of  Gi>vemmeiU. 
Minittert. 

Thk  ruling  family  of  HohenzoUern-SigmariDgen  is  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  present  prince  is  Charles  Anthony,  born 
1785,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Anthony,  in  1B31,  and  married, 
in  1808,  Antoinette  Murat,  niece  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples.  He 
has  three  daughters  and  one  son ;  the  latter,  Charles,  the  heir- 
apparent,  was  born  in  1811,  and  married,  in  1834,  Jos^hine, 
princess  of  Baden. 

The  area  of  this  state  is  18-"  square  miles.  The  population 
is  42,420.  There  are  4  towns,  7  market-towns,  70  villages  and 
hamlets,  8  castles,  and  7107  houses.  With  the  exception  of  100 
Jews,  all  tile  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  The  capital,  Sigmaringen, 
has  a  population  of  1400.  Besides  this  principality,  the  monas- 
teries of  Beuren  and  Holzheim  in  Bavaria,  and  the  lordships  of 
Boxmeer,  Dixmuiden,  Berg,  Gendringen,  Elten,  Wisch,  Fanner- 
den  and  Miihlingen  in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  are  also 
possessions  of  the  prince  of  Sigmaringen. 

The  revenue  is  300,000  florins,  to  which  the  mediatized  posses- 
sionB  contribute  at  least  one-fourth. 

The  contingent  to  the  array  of  the  confederacy  is  37O  men. 

The  govemoient  is  monarchical  and  representative.  The  diet 
is  composed  of  17  members. 

The  ministers  are,  a  president  of  the  government,  and  a  coun- 
cillor of  fiDBDce. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  HOHBNZOLLEEN-HECHINaEN. 

TAe  Ruling  Family.     Ana;    Popalalion;  Town*.     Budget;  Army. 
Form  of  G<yBemm«nt;  Minttlert. 

Tbe  family  of  Hohenzollem  is  theparenttreeof  the  present  Prus- 
sian dynasty.  The  most  remote  known  ancestor  of  this  race  was 
Thasailo,  cokmt  of  ZoUem,  who  died  about  800.  His  descendant 
in  the  eighth  generation  had  two  sons,  Frederic  and  Conrad ;  the 
latter  became  margrave  of  Nuremberg  in  1200,  and  his  grand- 
nephew  Frederic,  was  made,  in  1277)  a  prince ; — from  this  last 
personage,  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  is  descended. 

The  ruling  family  of  HohensoUerD-Hechingen  is  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  present  prince  is  Frederic,  bom  July 
22,  17761  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1810,  and  who  married, 
ID  1800,  Paulina,  princess  of  Courland-Sagan,  They  have  one 
son,  Frederic,  the  heir-apparent,  bom  1801,  married  1826,  to 
Eugenia,  princess  of  Leuchtenberg.  The  prince  has  three  half- 
sisters:  viz,  Louisa,  baroness  von  der  Bui^;  Maximiliana,  coun- 
tess of  Lodron ;  and  Josephine,  countess  of  Festetics-Tolna.  He 
has  also  an  uncle,  Francis,  who  is  an  Austrian  geueral  field- 
marshal. 

This  principality  comprehends  6^  German  square  miles.  Tbe 
population  is  21,000,  who  are  all  Germans  and  Catholics.  There 
are  four  towns,  one  of  which,  Hechingen,  the  capital,  contains 
2800  inhabitants;  25  villages,  and  2420  bouses.  Not  far  from 
Hechingen  the  traveller  discerns  the  ancient  castle  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  the  cradle  of  the  ruling  family  of  Prussia:  its  lofty  site 
commands  a  wide  range  of  scenery. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  130,000  florins.  The  contingent  to 
the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  145  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  representative.  Twelve 
deputies  form  the  representation,  of  whom  2  are  choaen  by  tbe 
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the  town  of  Hechingen,  and  10  by  the  couotry-parishes.  The 
succession  to  the  throne,  in  both  HohenzoUems,  is  regulated  by 
the  contract  of  IB'JS,  and  by  the  FamUien  Inatitut,  of  1821, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  the  head  of 
the  house.  The  law  of  succesfiion  excludes  females,  till  the 
last  male  representative  of  the  house,  in  either  of  the  three  lines, 
is  deceased. 

The  ministers  are,  a  preBident  of  the  government,  a  privy, 
councillor,  and  a  director  of  the  excliequer. 

This  is  a  mountainous  region ;  forests  darken  and  variegate 
its  heights,  while  its  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  a  sufficient 
supply  of  com  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  FftlNCIFALITT  OF  BCHWABZBVB040NDEIISH1.U8BN. 

Ths  Ridmff  Family.  IHitriett  and  Popuialion;  Tovfu.  BtHigion, 
Budget;  Army.  Form  of  Govemmmti  Officeri  t^  Govemmmt, 
and  of  lie  Court. 

The  ruling  family  of  Schwarzburg-Sonder&hauseii  is  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  reigning  prince  is  Gunther,  born  S^- 
tember  24, 1801,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on  the  resignation 
of  his  father,  1835;  and  who  married,  first,  Maria,  princess  of 
Schwarzburg-Budolstadt,  who  died  in  1833;  and,  secondly, 
Matilda,  princess  of  Hohenlohe-Oehringen.  He  has  three  chil- 
dren by  his  6rst  wife,  Elizabeth,  Gunther,  and  Leopold. 

The  territory  of  this  state  comprehends  IG"  German  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  7  bailiwicks.  The  population  is 
54,080.  The  capital,  Sondershausen,  contains  3(J00  inhabitants; 
and  Amstadt,  4842.  There  are  7  market-towns,  83  villages, 
and  8600  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Lutherans,  with  the 
exception  of  200  Catholics. 

The  revenue  is  400,000  florins,  and  the  public  debt  amounts 
to  the  same  sum.  In  I{?33,  the  direct  taxes  were  75,123  dollars ; 
but  in  the  succeeding  year  they  were  diminished  to  48,891 
dollars. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  451  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  there  has  existed  a  diet 
since  December  28,  1830. 

The  officers  of  government  are,  a  chancellor  and  president  of 
the  consistory,  a  president  of  the  chamber  of  finance,  and  a 
councillor  of  the  cabinet. 

The  chief  oflicers  of  court  are,  a  grand  hunuman,  a  grand 
equerry,  and  a  captain  of  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  PftlNClPALITY  OF  SCHWARZBOEO-RODOLBTADT. 

TAe  Ruling  Family.  DutricU  and  PopultUion;  TWw.  Bdtffum. 
Budget;  Army.  Form  of  Government ;  Officer!  <f  Ooeemm^nt, 
and  of  the  Court. 

The  ruling  house  of  Schwarzburg'BudoIstadt  IB  of  the  Lutheran 
religion.  The  present  prince  is  Giinther,  bora  November  6, 
1793,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown,  under  the  guardianship  of  hia 
mother,  in  1807i  and  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in 
1814.  He  married,  inl8l6,  Augusta,  princess  of  Aohalt-Dessau, 
and  has  two  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Gunther,  the  heir- 
apparent,  was  born  in  1821.  He  has  a  sister,  Thecia,  bom  in 
1795.  princess  of  Schonburg-Waldenburg;  and  a  brother,  Albert, 
married  to  a  princess  of  Solms-Braunfets. 

This  state  contains  I9''°  German  square  miles,  and  is  divided 
into  11  bailiwicks.  The  entire  population  is  64,239.  There 
are,  7  towns,  1  market-town,  155  villages,  8  castles,  and  10,281 
bouses.  The  town  of  Rudolstadt  contains  4000  inhabitants; 
Franlcenhauseo,  3900.  All  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  with 
the  exception  of  150  Catholics  and  167  Jews. 

The  revenue  is  325,000  florins:  the  public  debt  (not  including 
the  exchequer  debt)  amounted,  in  1826,  to  269,805  florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  539  men. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy;  a  diet  has 
existed  since  1816,  The  prince  of  Rudolstadt  has  private  pro- 
perty in  Holstein. 

The  officers  of  govemmeut  are,  a  chancdlor  of  the  government 
and  president  of  the  consistory,  and  a  vice-chancellor.  There  is 
a  privy  council  composed  of  the  above  officials,  of  the  grand 
equerry,  and  a  privy  councillor. 

The  officers  of  court  are,  a  captain  of  the  castl^  a  manhal, 
and  a  grand  equerry. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  PEINCIPALITY  OF  LIECHTENSTEIN. 

The  Bulinff  Family.  Area.  Mediatized  Potieinont  of  the  Prince. 
TotcTu.  Biuret;  Army.  F\>rm  of  Government;  O^cenofCheem- 
m«nt. 

This  opuleot  and  distinguished  family  is  descended  from  Azo  [V., 
of  Este,  who  died  in  1037.  '^^^  principality  is  situated  a  few 
leagues  south  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine : 
is  an  agreeable  district,  containing  fine  forests,  and  rearing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horned-cattle.  The  prince  maintains  a  guard 
of  honour  and  a  company  of  grenadiers. 

The  house  of  Liechtenstein  is  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
present  prince  is  Aloys,  born  in  1796,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
John,  in  1836.  He  married,  in  1831,  the  Countess  Francises  de 
Paula  von  Kinsky,  by  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  Maria,  born  in 
1834.  He  has  six  brothers,  five  of  whom  are  in  the  Austrian 
service;  nnd  four  sisters. 

The  territory  of  Liechtenstein  comprehends  2-"  German 
square  miles;  but  the  mediatized  principalities  and  lordshipa 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  include  101  German 
square  miles:  they  are  situated  in  Austria,  Moravia,  Silesia* 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Styria. 

In  Liechtenstein,  there  are  6800  inhabitants,  who  are  all 
Catholics.  The  principal  town  is  Vaduz,  which  contains  697 
inhabitants.  There  are  9  villages,  5  castles,  and  1207  houses. 
'I'he  mediatized  possessions  contain  24  towns,  35  market-towns, 
756  villages,  Hi  castles,  and  about  600,000  inhabitants. 

The  revenue  of  the  prince  is  more  than  1,200,000  florins,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Liechtenstein  pay  5000  florins,  and  the 
domains  17,000  florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  55  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  has  been  constitutional 
since  1818 :  the  representatives  form  one  chamber. 
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The  officers  of  government  for  the  principality  are,  a  court- 
councillor,  and  a  chief  baililf  (Oberoogt)  at  Vaduz. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  American  traveller,  is  pleased  to  be  extremely 
facetious  at  the  expense  of  the  territory  of  Liechtenstein.  "  I 
turned  to  the  maps  and  guide-books  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if,  after  having  reaped  the  honour  c^  dis- 
covering a  mountain,  it  was  now  to  be  my  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  country!  Everybody  knows  where  San  Marino  is  to  be 
found ;  and  as  for  Monaco,  I  have  actually  been  in  it ;  but,  by 
no  process  of  study,  or  by  no  inquiry,  could  I  ascertain  where 
this  Liechtenstein  is.  If  I  asked  a  German  and  he  pretended  to 
know,  the  next  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  I  put  the  questioDt 
was  certain  to  change  the  site  to  another  quarter  of  the  empire. 
Afler  all,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  point,  and,  to  this  hour, 
I  am  as  ignorant  as  ever  where  Liechtenstein  is*." 

But  as  Mr.  Cooper  points  his  heavy  artillery  even  more 
broadly  against  his  own  countrymen,  than  upon  foreigners,  the 
Liechtensteins  will  not  be  much  discomposed, — and  their  name 
and  domain  will  probably  survive  even  the  works  of  Cooper. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  family  is  in  possession  of  very 
large  mediatized  property,  of  far  more  importance  and  extent 
than  that  of  which  they  enjoy  the  sovereignty. 

■  "  EMUTiions  in  Switzerland,"  voL  ii.  p.  89—81, 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  DUCHY  OP  H0L8TEIN. 

The  Riding  FamUy.    Dutriet»  and  Population  ;  Towju.    Religion. 
Budget:  Army,     Form  i^ ChMmmmt. 

HoLBTEiH,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  brieBy  noticed 
here,  aB  it  entitles  the  king  to  a  seat  in  the  German  diet. 

The  ducal  family  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  The  present 
duke  is  King  Frederic  IV.,  born  in  I768,  who  was  made  co-regent 
in  1784,  and  who  succeeded  his  father,  March  13,  1808.  He 
married,  July  31,  1790,  Maria,  princess  of  Hesse>CasseL  He 
has  two  daughters,  Caroline,  born  in  1793,  married,  1829,  to  her 
cousin.  Prince  Ferdinand ;  and  Wilhelmina,  bom  in  1808,  mar- 
ried, 1838,  to  her  second  cousin.  Prince  Frederic 

The  area  of  the  duchy  is  173'"  square  miles,  of  which  19"°' 
form  the  province  of  Lauenburg.  The  population,  in  1838,  was 
410,385 ;  namely,  374.74:>  in  Holstein,  and  3£,640  in  Laueiw 
burg.  There  are,  I7  towns,  23  market-towns,  163  villages  with 
livings,  443  small  villages  and  hamlets,  5%500  houses.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  Germans  and  Lutherans,  with  the  exception  of 
500  members  of  the  Reformed  church,  900  Cathohcs,  400  Men- 
nonites,  and  3000  Jews.  The  capital,  Gliickstadt,  contains  5,200 
inhabiunts,  Altona  26,000,  Kiel  11,791,  and  Rendsburg  7700. 

The  revenue  is  2,400,000  florins,  of  which  Holstein  contributes 
2,120,000  florins,  and  Lauenburg  280,000  florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  3,900  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  with  a  diet  since  1834, 

Kiel,  the  university  of  Holstein,  is  placed  in  an  agreeable 
country,  and  maintains  an  active  communication  with  Copenhagen 
by  steam-boats.  The  library  contains  100,000  volumes.  In 
the  winter  of  1829 — 30,  there  were  152  students  in  theology, 
105  in  law,  67  in  medicine,  and  19  in  other  studies.  The  pro- 
fessors who  enjoy  the  greatest  note  are,  Twesten,  in  theology,  and 
I.  Olshausen,  who  has  been  engaged  in  publishing  the  original  of 
the  "  Zendavesta.* 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  PBIIfCIPAI.lTIES  OF  REU88. 

The  Ruling  Familiet.  Divuiont  and  Populatwn  ;  Principal  Taient. 
Budget;  Army,  Form  t^  Government ;  iiiniiter$  and  O^eer*  t^ 
the  Court*. 

All  the  princes  of  Reuse  are  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
heads  of  the  different  families  are  as  follows: — 1.  Henry  XX., 
prince  of  Reuss-Greitz,  bom  1794,  succeeded  to  the  throne  183^ 
married,  1834,  to  Sophia,  princess  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim- 
Rosenberg ;  3.  Henry  LXII.,  prince  of  Beuss-Schleiz,  bom 
1785,  succeeded  his  father  1818 1  3.  Henry  I.XIV.,  prince  of 
Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz,  bom  1787,  succeeded  his  father  1814; 
4.  Henry  LXXII.,  bom  1797,  prince  of  Reuss-Lobenstein  and 
Ebersdorf,  succeeded  his  father  1822.  The  family  of  Greitz  is 
the  elder  line ;  all  the  others  are  members  of  the  younger,  or 
Schleiz. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  divisions  of  Reuss,  and  of  thdr 
population : — 
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In  1835,  the  lordship  of  Droyssig,  in  the  Weisscnfels  drcle  of 
the  Prussian  dukedom  of  Saxony,  fell  to  the  prince  of  Loben- 
atein-Ebersdorf,  who  took  possession  of  it,  June  9,  1835.  It 
consists  of  24  villages. 

The  principal  towns  of  Beuss  are,  Gera  (9050  inbabitanta). 
and  Greitz  (6S00).     The  population  is  entirely  German,  with 
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the  exception  of  300  Jews  ^  besides  whom,  and  400  Herrnhutere, 
all  the  iohabitaDta  are  Lutherans. 

The  revenue  of  Greitz  is  140,000  florins ;  of  Schleiz  200,000 
florins ;  of  Lobenstein  210,000 ;  and  of  Eostritz  60,000. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is,  206  men 
for  the  elder  line,  and  538  for  the  younger. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  const! tulional.  The  diet 
consists  of  three  deputies  of  the  nobles,  and  four  of  the  towns,  for 
Greitz  ;  of  three  of  the  nobles,  and  three  of  the  towns,  for 
Schleiz  ;  of  the  same,  for  Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf ;  and  for 
Gera,  of  six  deputies  of  the  nobles,  and  two  of  the  town,  Gera. 

There  is  one  minister  at  Greitz,  who  has  the  titles  of  president 
.  of  the  prince's  cabinet,  of  the  government,  the  exchequer,  the 
consistory,  and  the  department  of  taxation.  At  Schleiz,  and  at 
Ebersdorf,  the  cabinet  consists  of  three  individuals. 

At  ReuBS-Greil7,,  there  is  a  marshal  of  the  court ;  at  Schleiz, 
a  marshal  of  the  house ;  at  Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf,  a  marshal 
of  the  bouse,  an  equerry,  and  a  court-cavalier. 

Gera  is  the  chief  place  of  the  pHnci[>alities  of  Seuss;  it  is  a 
handsome  town,  containing  11,000  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on 
active  manufactures  and  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
magnificent  valley  of  the  Elster.  The  agreeable  baths  of  Ronne- 
burg  are  in  the  vidnity.  The  waters  are  ferruginous,  and  are 
used  both  internally  and  externally. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  OLDENBUEO. 

1^  Billing  PamUy,  Province*  and  Population ;  Birtht  and  Deadu 
in  1833.  Reliffton;  Educational  InttUutiont.  Army.  Form  tf 
OoMmment ;  MinitUrt  and  OffUxr*  of  th»  Court. 

The  grand-ducal  houBe  of  Oldenburg  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  present  grand  duke  is  Augustus,  born  in  1783,  who  Buc<%eded 
to  the  throne  in  1829.  He  has  been  three  times  married;  first, 
to  Adelaide,  princess  of  Anhtilt-Beraburg-Scliauinburg,  who  died 
1820;  secondly,  to  Ida,  the  sister  of  liis  late  wife,  who  died 
1828;  and,  thirdly,  to  Cecilia,  daughter  of  GusUvus  Adol- 
phuB  IV.,  formerly  Icing  of  Sweden.  He  has  two  daughters  by 
his  first  wife,  of  whom  Amelia  is  queen  of  Greece ;  one  son,  Peter, 
the  heir-apparent,  by  his  second  ;  ami  one  by  his  third. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  nf  Oldenburg,  and  of 
their  population ; — 
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In  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  itself,  there  were  7052  births  in 
1833;  of  these  364fi  were  male,  and  3406  female;  there  were 
only  4852  deaths. 

The  mass  of  the  population  are  Lutherans,  but  there  tn 
70,880  Catholics,  and  2.314  members  of  the  Reformed  church. 

With  the  exception  of  980  Jews,  all  tiie  inhabitants  are 
Germans. 

*  AceordiDg  to  the  eenaaa  of  1833. 
f  Aeeording  U>  the  ceiuiia  of  1028. 
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There  is  a  Lutheran  general  siiperiiidanCship,  3  superinten- 
dantships,  and  101  parishes.  There  is  a  superintendant  of  the 
Heformed  church,  and  4  parishes.  The  Catholics  have  a  general 
deanery,  and  37  parishes. 

There  are  2  gymnasiums,  i  classical  schools,  a  normal  school, 
2  high-town  schools,  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  and  a  military 
academy. 

The  revenue  is  1,500,000  florins  :  there  is  no  public  debt. 

The  army  consists  of  2  regiments  of  infantry,  1-J-  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  a  corps  of  land -dragoons. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  2177  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  without  representatives.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  regulates  the  succession,  from  which,  how- 
ever, females  are  excluded. 

There  are  two  cabinet-ministers,  and  two  privy-councillors  of 
the  cabinet. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a  grand  equerry,  a  grand 
chamberlain,  a  marshal,  an  equerry,  and  a  vice-grand- master. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  country  is  low,  sandy,  and  marshy; 
and  It  is  intersected  with  canals  and  dikes,  which  are  necessary  to 
drain  off  the  water,  and  to  protect  it  against  inundation.  Al- 
though agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
said  not  to  raise  corn  enough  for  its  domestic  wants.  Oldenburg, 
the  capital,  is  a  well-built  city,  with  6600  inhabitants;  it  has  a 
fine  cathedral  and  a  new  palace;  in  its  vicinity  have  been  found 
colossal  masses  of  stone,  and  other  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  North. 

The  reigning  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe ;  the  first 
count  of  Oldenburg  built  the  city  of  that  name  in  1155,  and  bis 
posterity  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Denmark. 
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THE  GRAND  DUCHT  OF  LUXEMBURG. 

The  Ruling  Familff.   Area  and  Population.    Race*.   Rdtgion.    Totrna. 
Budget.     Army.     Form  0/ Government. 

Bv  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  this  duchy  was  made  over  to  the  king 
of  Holland,  in  181S ;  a  stipulation  being  exacted  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  give  up  alt  claims  on  the  dominions  of 
Nassau.  The  treaty  of  1831,  which  has  not  yet  been  finally 
settled,  alienated  this  duchy  from  Belgium,  and  it  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Holland,  but  its  strong  fortress  is  garrisoned 
by  Prussian  soldiers. 

It  is  divided  into  three  circles,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
25  cantons,  and  314  communalties. 

The  area  of  Luxemburg  is  108'"  German  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1 835,  was  3 1 5,000,  who  are  Walloons,  for  the  must 
part,  there  being  only  19,370  Germans,  and  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  460  Jews,  are  all  Catholics.  There  are  16  towns,  6  market- 
towns,  314  congregations,  809  villages  and  hamlets,  and  48,710 
houses.  The  capital,  which,  since  1814,  has  been  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  German  confederacy,  contained,  in  1821,  11,430 
inhabitants,  not  including  the  garrison. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  1,800,000  florins.  The  contingent 
to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  2556  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  representative. 

Agriculture  is  not  here  in  an  advanced  state,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  import  some  supply  of  food  annually.  The  breed  of 
horses  is  good  and  considerable,  and  the  sheep  are  numerous. 
Some  employment  is  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  iron  mines, 
which  arc  said  to  produce  about  10,000  tons  of  the  metal 
annually.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  weaving,  linen-spinning, 
and  paper-making. 
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This  duchy  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  character  of  its 
fortress,  which  is  reputed  one  of  the  most  important  in  £urope, 
both  from  its  utuatitm,  and  from  its  artiHcial  strength.  It  has 
occupied  public  attention  recently,  in  consequence  of  the  negoti- 
ations following  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 

Some  imprudent  manifestations  lately  made  by  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  have  given  offence  to  the  Prussian  government ; 
—and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  matters,  the  individuals 
will,  probably,  injure  themselves  alone,  without  at  all  affecting 
the  issue  of  the  great  question  in  which  tliey  are  interested, 
otherwise  than  by  rendering  it  more  unpalatable  and  remote. 
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PEINCIPALITY  OF  LIPPE. 

TluRnlinfi  Family.  DittrieU;  Poptda^on;  7Wn#.  Rt^^.  Bvdgtt; 
Army.  Form  of  Government;  Officer*  of  Govtrtmunt,  and  <^  tU 
Court. 

The  rulJDg  family  of  Lippe  is  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
present  prince  is  Leopold,  born  1796,  who,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  succeeded  to  his  father,  April  4, 1802.  He 
married,  1820,  Emilia,  princess  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
bom  April  28,  1800,  hy  whom  he  has  eight  children ;  Leopold, 
the  heir-apparent,  was  1821.  This  prince  has  one  brother, 
Frederic,  who  was  bom  in  1797)  and  who  is  now  an  officer  of  the 
Austrian  army. 

The  territory  of  Lippe  comprises  20'"'  square  miles,  and  is 
divided  into  12  bailiwicks.  The  population,  in  1828,  was  'J6,'JtS, 
There  are  6^  towns*,  6  market-towns,  44  churches,  and  12,218 
houses.  The  capital,  Detmold,  contains  2400  inhabitants.  The 
inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  5100  Lutherans,  and  1600 
Catholics,  are  all  members  of  the  Reformed  church. 

The  revenue  is  490,000  florins;  the  public  debt,  700,000 
florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  690  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  representative ;  tlie  con- 
stitution was  granted,  1819.  The  diet  consists  of  seven  deputies 
of  the  nobles,  seven  of  the  towns,  and  seven  of  the  villages,  forms 
one  chamber,  and  deliberates  on  legislation  and  taxation. 

The  chief  oflicers  of  government  are,  u  president  of  the  govern- 
ment and  exchequer,  a  director  of  the  chancery  of  justice  and 
criminal  tribunal,  and  a  director  of  the  consistory. 

The  chief  ofBcers  of  court  are,  a  marshal,  and  a  captain  of  the 
castle. 

'  6^  towiu.    So  described  by  Ha»el  and  Hitler.     The  rtmuninghilf  of  «aeof 

tbese  tonus  it  probably  aitiuted  in  a  neigbbouring  principality. 
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PRINCIPALITY  OP  BCHAUENBURO-LIPPE. 

The  Ruling  Family.    Dutridt  and  Population,     Townt.     Seli^ion, 
Budget.    Army.     Form  of  Qovemmeat,    Miniiteri. 

Tre  ruling  house  of  Scliauenliurg-Lippe  is  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  present  prince  is  George  William,  born  in  178*) 
who,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  1787-  In  1816,  he  married  Ida,  princess  of  Waldeck, 
by  whom  he  has  five  children  ;  Adolphus,  the  Jieir-apparent,  was 
bom  in  1817-  He  has  two  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Wilhelmina,  is 
married  to  the  count  of  Munster. 

The  territory  of  this  principality  comprises  9'^'  square  miles, 
and  is  divided  into  six  bailiwicks.  The  population  is  26,000 ; 
the  capital,  Biickeburg,  contains  4227  inhabitants.  There  are  2 
towns,  3  market- towns,  99  villages,  and  4250  houses.  The  inhit- 
bitants  are  all  Lutherans,  with  the  exception  of  3600  members 
of  the  Reformed  church,  and  about  100  Catholics. 

The  revenue  is  216,000  florins,  which  is  principally  furnished 
by  the  domains. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  240  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  representative. 

The  ministers  arc,  a  director  of  the  government  and  of  the 
chancery  of  justice,  a  director  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  director 
of  the  conBistory, 

The  name  of  this  state  is  variously  described  by  diflerent 
authorities.  Schnabel  and  Malchus  call  it  Schauenburg;  Bitter 
denominates  it  Schaomburg  or  Sauenburg*;  and  Hassel  also 
entitles  it  Schaumburg. 

*  In  bis  complete  and  mwt  naefol  "  Oeognphisch  Statialiclies  Leiikon,"  (Leip- 
zig, ISM).  D(.  Benjunin  Ritter,  the  author,  muel  not  be  eonfotmded  with  a  vei? 
distinguished  geographei  aod  pbiloBOpher,  Cbsries  Bitter. 
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THE  COUHTSHIP  OF  BEXTINCK. 
A  Hal/SoeereiffiHy.    The  Ruling  Family.    PojMtlation. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  Europe,  and  was  only  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  Diet  in  1826*.  It  is  designated  by  Balbi 
as  the  "  Seigneury  of  Eniphausen.^  It  adjoins  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  and  has  some  possessions  in  that  country,  as  wdl 
as  in  Brabant,  Guelderland,  and  Overyssel.  The  capital  of  this 
state  is  called  Eniphausen,  and  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  residence, 
with  about  fifty  inhabitantsf. 

Bentinck  is  a  Aa//'-sovereignty :  the  count  is  bound  to  do 
homage  for  his  territory  to  the  duke  of  Oldenburg.  The  present 
count  is  Gustavus,  horn  in  1809,  who,  as  Iiis  elder  brother  Wil- 
liam had  re»gned  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  succeeded  his 
father,  October  22, 1835.  William,  the  elder  brother,  is  now, 
we  believe,  an  American  citizen,  and  an  agriculturist  in  the  county 
of  Warren,  in  Missouri :  another  brother,  Frederic,  is  an  officer 
in  the  Hanoveriao  army. 

The  territory  of  Bentinck  conusts  of  the  lordship  of  Yard, 
comprehending  3***  German  square  miles,  and  containing  6000 
inhabitants ;  and  of  tlie  lordship  of  Kntphausen,  compreheoding 
i^  German  square  miles,  and  containing  3100  inhabitants. 

*  The  repablie  of  San  Hatiso,  in  Italy,  it  tbe  nntllait  lUte  in  Europe.  It 
eoTen  u  rnre*  of  one  and  a  half  Gennan  miles,  and  ooDtaina  7000  inhalritallti. 
An  B*!!"''";  picture  of  it  Iisi  been  given  by  tiie  late  hiatorian,  Dr.  Qillia^  la 
Sewtwd'a  «  Aneodotea,"  voU  iL  p.  247. 

t  Balbi,  Abrifit  <U  OwyropAir,  p.  201. 
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THE  FREE  TOWNS, 

Frankfort:  T^ritory  and  Population ;  Religion;  Form  of  Govern- 
meat  J  Revmw;  Army.  Lubeok:  Territory  and  Populations 
Religion;  T</um*:  Form  of  Ootemmmt;-  Army;  Jteeenus. 
Brbuen:  Territory  and  Population ;  Birthiand  Deatht  in  1833; 
Form  of  Cfoeemment;  Army;  Sudyet.  Hahbhro:  Territory 
and  Population ;  Religion;  Town*;  FormofChvemmoiU;  Army; 
Rei>enue. 

Frankfort. 

Frakkfort  has  been  a  free  town  of  tbe  German  empire  since 
1154,  and  its  rights  and  privileges  were  confirmed  at  the  peace 
of  Westphalia.  In  1815,  it  became,  by  virtue  of  a  declaration 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  free  towns  of  the  German 
confederacy,  and  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  Diet 

Its  territory  comprises  4r"  German  square  miles,  and  contains 
54,000  inhabitants,  1  town,  3  market-towns,  5^  villages,  and 
4700  houses,  (which,  in  1832,  were  insured  for  42,684,450 
florins).  The  town  itself  contains  45,000  inhabitants,  not  includ- 
ing strangers:  the  greater  part  are  Lutherans;  of  the  Reformed 
church  there  are  2000 ;  of  Catholics,  6000 ;  and  of  Jews,  5200. 
In  1833,  there  were  1062  births  and  1230  deaths. 

The  form  of  government  is  democratic;  according  to  the 
constitution  of  May,  1816,  the  highest  power  is  vested  in  the 
body  of  Christian  inhabitants.  The  legislative  chamber  consists 
of  20  senators,  29  members  of  the  permanent  committee  of 
citizms,  and  45  members,  chosen  from  tbe  Christian  community. 
The  senate,  which  is  the  executive,  consists  of  42  members,  who 
are  divided  into  three  benches;  namely,  14  sheriffs  (Sckii0)^ 
14  young  senators,  and  14  others  (Rathavencandten).  The  two 
burgomasters  are  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  the  senate ;  the 
elder  from  the  first  bench,  and  the  younger  from  the  second. 
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The  permanent  committee  of  61,  consists  of  citizens  who  must 
be  Christians  of  an  authorized  denomination,  and  of  at  least  six 
lawyers. 

The  revenue  is  760,000  floritts. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy,  ^5  men. 

In  Frankfort,  as  in  some  other  German  cities,  are  public  burial- 
grounds,  provided  with  bouses  in  which  every  arrangement  is 
made,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  restoration  to  life,  if  any  spark 
should  still  remain  in  the  body.  At  Frankfort,  the  fingers  of 
the  corpse  (which  lies  b  certain  titue  in  the  coffin  previoualy  to 
internMfrrt  in  a  chamber  appointed  for  the  purpose,)  are  placed  in 
the  handle  of  a  bell-rope,  attached  to  an  alarnvclock,  whicb  last 
hangs  in  the  room  of  an  attendant  who  is  placed  to  watch.  Wh«i 
a  citizen  dies,  his  family  give  notice  to  the  authorities:  they 
remove  the  body  very  soon  to  the  building  within  the  cemetery, 
where  it  is  well  attended  throughout,  and  every  means  afforded 
t}t  aiding  resuscitation. 

Lubeck. 

The  ancient  town  of  Lubeck  has  been  independent  since  19X. 
In  1241)  it  became  a  part  of,  and,  indeed,  the  capital  of  the  Haose 
confederacy.  Since  181d,  it  has  been  recdved  into  the  number 
of  the  free  towns  of  the  German  confederacy.  It  is  the  seat  erf 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  free  townsi 

Its  territory  comprises  6}  German  square  miles,  and  Is  inhabited 
by  46,503  Germans,  who  are  all  Lutherans,  with  the  exception 
of  300  members  of  the  Reformed  church,  400  Catholics,  aiid  400 
Jews.  There  are  2  towns,  68  villages  and  hamlets,  and  6437 
houses.  In  the  capital,  there  are  25,000  iuhabitaats ;  in  Trave- 
mUnde,  1100;  and  in  the  part  of  Bergedorf,  which  belongs  to 
Lubeck,  S809. 

The  government  is  democratical,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
senate  and  the  citizens  generally :  its  form  was  established  by  the 
compact  {BUrgerrecess)  1669.  The  senate  is  the  supreme  admi- 
nistrEtive  and  executive  power;  it  is  composed  of  20  members, 
namely,  4  burgomasters  and  16  councillors;  the  two  syndici  and 
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the  procurator  have  no   voice.     There  are  twelve  colleges  of 
citizens. 

The  contingent  to  the  armj  of  the  confederacy  is  406  men. 
The  revenue  of  Lubeck  is  400,000  florins;  and  the  public 
debt,  3,000,000  florins. 

If  the  answers  supplied  to  the  Poor  Law  ComniiBsioDers  are 
correct,  the  mortality  at  Lubeck  is  only  1  in  66,  the  births  are 
1  in  5Sf,  and  the  marriages  1  in  177-  The  deaths  under  the  age 
of  one  year  are  reported  as  only  1  in  7.  These  statements, 
however,  as  Mr.  Senior  remarks,  do  not  appear  to  rest  on 
eauroeratton. 

Before  a  man  is  allowed  to  marry,  he  must  prove  that  he  is  in 
regular  employ,  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  a  wife;  and 
he  must  also  become  a  burgher,  and  equip  himself  in  the  uniform 
of  the  burgher  guard,  which,  togetlier,  may  cost  him  nearly  four 
pounds  sterling. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficult  subject  of  the  diet  of  public 
institutions,  I  shall  give  here  the  allowance  at  the  Poor  and 
fforkhouae,  for  every  individual  daily: — l^Ib.  of  coarse  rye 
bread,  2^  lb.  of  vegetables  or  porridge,  according  to  the  season, 
and  Eoroetitnes  rice;  1  bottle  of  weak  beer;  and  monthly,  also, 
1 J  lb.  of  meat,  and  \  lb.  of  butter,  lard,  or  fat,  to  cook  the  food 
with. 

Bbehek', 

Is  benefited  by  the  commerce  of  the  Weser,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  river  it  is  situated.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered 
this  port  in  1829,  was  881,  of  which  110  were  from  Great 
Britain,  and  321  from  North  Germany*. 

Bremen  became  independent  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Otho  L, 
but  the  town  was  long  claimed  by  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  and 
dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  was  first  universally  realised  as  inde- 
pendent, in  1731.  Its  territory,  which,  in  1827,  ^<"  somewhat 
enlarged,  comprises  3-*  German  square  miles,  and  contains  53,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  35,000  are  Lutherans,  15,000  members  of 
the  Reformed  church,  and   1500  Catholics.     There  is  1  town,  1 

"  Bm  Manse's  Tatosfcle  "  EiU7olop«Bdi»  of  Oeogmphy,"  p.  705. 
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market-town,  and  58  villages  and  hamlets.  The  towD  itself  con- 
tains *0,000  inhahitants.  In  1833,  there  were  13*7  births, 
1094  deaths,  and  392  marriages. 

The  form  of  government  is  democratic.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  convention  of  citizens  (BSrgerconvent),  the  exe- 
cutive in  a  senate,  which  consists  of  four  burgomasters,  2  syndici, 
and  25  councillors. 

A  body  of  485  men  is  the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  coo- 
federacy. 

Dolluv.    Gr. 

TfaeBerenDeiB M9,770    S» 

The  Eipenditnni  M 693,039    18 

Deficit        -  ■  •      23,268    31 


The  debts  amount  to  about  3,000,000  florins. 

Education  for  the  poor  is  provided  gratuitously ;  and  the  poor 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  scliool,  on  paiu  of  forfeit- 
ing all  claim  to  parochial  relief,  or  by  other  mode  of  punishmeiit 
There  is  a  Poorkoute ;  among  the  inmates  about  220  destitute 
able-bodied  individuals  were  recently  maintained,  and  were  oUiged 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Hamburg, 
Is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne.  It  forms  a 
central  point  of  communication  between  the  northern  and  middle 
states  of  Europe.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Lnbeck,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
Hanseatic  League.  It  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity,  until 
the  fatal  epoch  of  1807,  ^^t*  the  French  army  entered  it,  and 
Napoleon  seized,  in  his  usual  fashion,  on  the  public  property. 
Attempting,  in  1813,  to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke,  the  good 
Hamburghers  sufTercd  new  calamities — the  traces  of  which  are 
Btill  imprinted  on  their  forttmes  and  recollections. 

This  is  the  moat  cosmopolitan  ciiy  in  the  world;  the  one  in 
which  foreigners  of  all  nations  feel  most  at  home,  and  the  one  in 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  understood.  Although  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  Germany,  it  has  no  air  of  ostentation; 
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a  general  tone  of  gimpUcity  prevails  on  the  surrace.  The  climate 
is  not  very  favourable,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  beautiful, 
and  its  peasants  retain  many  a  picturesque  relic  of  the  ancient 
costume. 

Hamburg  entered  into  the  Hanse  ctmfederacy  in  1211 ;  its 
celebrated  maritinie  lav  was  established,  1262;  and  in  181S,  it 
was  dedared  one  of  the  German  free  towns.  Its  territory,  includ- 
iog  its  share  of  Bergedorf,  comprises  7''°  German  square  miles, 
and  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  134,840  of  whom  are  Lutherans, 
4O50  of  the  Reformed  church,  3060  Cathdics,  550  Mennonites, 
and  7600  Jews.  The  town  of  Hamburg  itself  contains  122,000 
inhabitaots.  There  are  in  the  territory,  2  towns,  3  market-towns, 
18  churches,  50  villages  and  hamlets,  and  12,651  houses. 

The  form  of  government  is  democratic;  the  supreme  power, 
according  to  the  act  of  1713>  and  other  compacts,  is  divided 
between  councillors  and  citizens.  The  council  consists  of  36 
members,  of  whom  4  burgomasters,  and  24  councillors,  are  in 
senatu,  and  have  a  seat  and  vote;  the  other  members  are  4 
syndict,  1  protbotwtary,  1  archivarius,  and  3  secretaries,  who  only 
possess  a  mtum  eonmtlHvum,  and  who  are  de  aenatu. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy,  is  1298  men. 
It  has,  moreover,  a  regular  army  of  1050  men,  185  horsemen, 
and  a  civic  militia.  The  revenue  is  1,500,000  florins;  the  public 
debt  13,500,000. 

In  1832,  about  25,000^.  was  distributed  in  weekly  relief  among 
registered  poor,  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  2900  individuals, 
or  heads  of  families.  Half  of  the  adult  paupers  appear  to  have 
been  foreigners.  The  want  of  a  workhouse  is  lamented  by  some. 
The  number  of  persons  buried  in  the  some  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Poor,  was  459,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
average  number  of  deaths.  The  poor  are  extremely  numerous, 
their  dwellings  are  very  generally  in  cellars;  but  the  city  abounds 
in  excellent  institutions  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  among  which, 
the  General  Hospital  deserves  particular  observation,  and  is 
usually  considered  by  the  medical  men  of  Germany  as  one  of  ths 
best,  if  not  the  best,  of  all  their  institutions  for  the  sick. 
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In  the  above  ttotices,  as  well  as  generally  throughout  a  vark 
80  varied  in  its  scope,  we  have  probably  committed  some  uninten- 
tional inaccuradeB,  which  the  candid,  and  the  best-informed,  will 
be  the  first  to  pardon ;  such  errors  we  shall  gladly  correct,  if 
another  opportunity  should  present  itself.  More  particularly  we 
beg  to  apdx^se  to  any  individual,  of  whose  name  a  careless,  or 
improper  use  may  have  been  made;  as  well  as  to  any  members 
of  a  government,  whose  measures  we  may  have  misinterpreted. 
This  latter  deference  will  appear  ludicrous  to  some  persons,  who 
seem  to  think  that  kings  and  ministers  are  necessarily  void  of  all 
feeling  or  conscience,  and  that  the  delicacy  which  is  due  to  the 
lowest  individual,  is  thrown  away  upon  the  highest.  Having 
uniformly  sought  to  state  the  truth,  without  any  voluntary 
admixture  of  party  bias,  our  picture  of  Oermany  is  painted  with 
TariouB  ct^ours ;  in  some  places  warmly  glowing,  and  in  others 
deepening  into  shade;  but  on  the  whole,  presenting  a  cheerful 
prospect.  All  politioal  partisans  will  be  oflended  with  a  book 
which  upholds  no  exclusive  doctrine,  and  which  endeavours  to 
render  equal  justice  to  all  i  but  I  only  seek  for  the  judgment  of 
those  who  will  allow  to  others,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  that  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  is  of^en  most  loudly  demanded  by  those 
who  are  the  least  disposed  to  concede  it. 
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No.  I. 

Comparative  Yiew  of  the  Proportion  of  Taxes  pud  j'early  by  each 
individnat,  taking  the  average  of  the  Tariona  States  of  Oermany, 
and  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  of  the  other  States  of  Europe. 

Tloilns  Id 
OaDTentlon  Mooar- 
In  Gre»t  Britain,  the  inhabibmt  pays  yearly  -         ■       18 

France  -        - Ill 

Holland 10 

Belgium         ........    19 

Banibnrg 9A 

Ftankfort       - •       •     Bi'i 

Lnbeck 7(1 

Brenm  .........     "n 

Spain  -.-..--.-         5{ 

Fnuua St 

Saxony  and  He«se        -  ....         b^ 

Bavaria  and  Heose-Damutadt  -        -       .       .     ^f 

Sardinia 4J 

DeDnark  and  Saie  Weimar     .....      4,^ 

Baden '      -         -         -         -         4S 

Bmnswick,  Hese-Homburg,  and  San  Harino  -    4| 

Anhalt-Cdthen,  and  AnhaJt-Bembtuf   ...  3| 

Austria  and  Fortogal       -       .       -        •        -        -     8| 
Kingdom  of  tlte  Two  Sioiliee,  and  8axe.Colnirg-Ootha     SJ 
Tuscany,  Renaa,  and  Ijppe-Bcliani#nrg        --      •         8^ 
Hanover  and  Wnrtembei^       .....     Sy^ 

Nassau  and  Looea        ......         s| 

Oldenbiag  and  Waldeck  •         -         .        .        .        .      3| 

Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Lippe-Detmdd      •        -         S^ 
Saxe-Ueiningen       ..--•..S 
Roasia,  HohenzoIlem-HeoUngen,  and  IdoliteiMtcnn  .       2{ 
Hodena,  Parma,  and  Cracow    -         •         .         -         .      2) 
R«nuui  Statss,  and  the  two  Schwanbiu|»      -         •  3| 

Turkey,  and  Mecklenbuig.StrelitE  •        >        .       •       2^ 

Anbalt-Deasau 2 

Mecklenburg.Schwerin       ......      || 

Bwili«rUnd .  H 

I  am  indehted  fot  this  Table,  to  the  excellent  "Oenetal  Stntistit," 
of  Sdhnabel,  vol.  ii.  p.  310  (1833).  By  an  enoi  of  the  press  ho'  haa 
tvrice  represented  Mecklenbnrg-SchweriD, 
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Compantive  View  of  the  Proportion  of  the  Hilitar/  to  the  whole 
Population  in  the  varioua  States  of  Gennan/,  and  in  the  other 
States  of  Europe. 


In  DeamaA,  the  soldier  U 

in  50  of  the  whole. 

Sweden  . 

—    B3 

Wurtemberg- 

—    60 

Poland     ■ 

—    60 

Pnufda 

—    68 

Bavaria- 

—    69 

RuMia- 

—    70 

Amtria  - 

—  100 

Prance 

—  no 

EngUnd  - 

—  140  (orertated.) 

Eingdom  of  the  ti 

iKcilies  . 

—  200 

TuBcanjr  - 

—  *00 

Roman  Slates    - 

—  600 

For  the  above  table,  we  must  lefer  to  the  authority  of  Schnabel,  in 
his  "  Oeneral  Statistik,"  vol.  ii.  p.  257- 


Comparative  Rate  of  Agricnltitral  Wages  in  Oeimany,  and  in  other 
States  of  Europe. 


Id  East  Prnssia,  the  da^-labourer  eami  aboot     >  -    14 

Mecklenburg       .           -           .           .  from  18}  to  31 

About  Hagdebnrg  (in  1890)-             -  -           0    —  23^ 

Rhine  CoDutrj  -            -            •             ■  .0—34 

Laboarer  in  the  Bhine  vineTarda      •  •        36  —   0 

HobleiD            -            •            -            -  -21—36 

Mark  of  Brandenbiirg         -            -  '         0   —  26| 

Black  Forest         •           -             -            •  -    30    —  40 

Fiance        -            -            -           -  •36—43 

Canton  of  Berne,  and  of  tlie  Yalaii     -  -41—40 

En^aud       -             -             -             -  .48—60 

*  For  the  pnrpon  of  compaiiaon  the  kreutur,  may  be  calouUted  u  a  balf- 
penny.  The  above  table  i«  from  Ran's  "  Lehrbndi  dw  PeliliMben  Odtoocnue," 
vol.  i.  p.  194  (1833). 
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No.  IT. 

ComparatiTs  Table  of  the  Proportion  of  Legitimate  to  Illegitimate 
Births,  in  variona  Countries  wai  Cities  of  Germany,  and  of  other 
European  States.  Most  of  the  authorities  are  derived  from  the 
Foreign  Betuma  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  printed 
in  1834,  and  digested  by  Mr.  Senior. 


Id  Belgium,  there  w 
Conrlaod,  in  Rati 

England     - 

North  Holland 

Wale* 
Aoatria 
Denmark 
Mecklenburg  - 
Bohemia 

Wurtemberg 

Haaae-Danutadt  (according  to  SchiJn) 


Gottenburg         ... 

Manchester  (according  to  Boberton) 

Bremen  ... 

Oitend 

Havre   ... 

Nsntea 

Berlin  (accordiog  to  CBepei) 

Frankfort 

Dantzic         .  .  - 

Copenhagen,  (in  182!) 
Tomis  of  CouHand 
Maraeillca      -  ... 

Hamburg  ... 

Madrid  (Benoiaton  de  Cheteauneof)  - 
Paris      .... 
liabon  (according  to  Bolbi)   • 
Munich  (in  1«S3  and  IB34) 
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No.  V. 

I  am  indebtod  to  the  comprafaensiTe  and  caadid  "Statistiqnfl  de 
la  Onnde  Bntague  et  de  I'lrlande,'  by  Mr.  Moraau  de  Jonnia,  for 
the  following  Table,  whioh  ihows  tbe  nntnber  ot  SchoUrs  attmiding 
Schools  in  the  principal  European  States,  and  their  proportion  to  the 
entire  population :  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  scTCial 
data  on  which  his  results  are  founded, — and  least  of  all  respecting 
England. 


Kngland  -         ,        - 

The  United  Kingdom 
Switzerland,  Canton  de  Vaud 


Ireland  -       -        -        -        - 
The  Low  Countries    ■        -        - 
Scotland        -         .         .         . 

Holland        .... 

Holland 

Switzerland,  Canton  of  Appenzell 
Moravia    ..... 
Bohemia       .... 
Austria  Proper  -        -        .        - 
Empire  of  Austria 

Denmark      .        -        .        - 
Kingdom  of  N^les    ... 
Kingdom  of  Poland 
Portngal  ..... 
Hangar]'       .        -        .        . 

]^pii«  of  Russia  . 


2,967,M1 

4,035,613 

2S,M» 

150,000 

603,173 

193,100 

867,693 

640,897 

229,000 

1,378,000 

190,000 

301,569 

3,S03 

150,000 

284,720 

164,000 

3,021,900 

1,907,000 

61,000 

74,513 

34,52» 

39,000 

28,9(9 

29,000 

67,600 
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NoTB  on  p.  78. 


The  first  pangropb,  and  the  notes  in  tliia  chapter,  prcvceed  in  no 
degree  from  Baron  A.  W.  von  Schlegel. 


Note  on  p.  173-     The  SupranaturalUtt  in  Germany. 

The  account  ^ven  in  the  text  of  the  SnpTanatnralists,  ie  not  entirely 
correct.  The  Supranaturalists  in  German]'  correspond,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  term  Orthodox  in  EngUnd ;  and  the  above  description 
of  their  tenets  does  not  applj'  by  any  means  to  the  mass  of  individuals 
who  constitute  that  party.  Some  of  them  may  entertain  peculiar 
notions  as  to  original  sin ;  but  it  ought  not  to  have  been  so  broadly 
affirmed,  that  the  Suprtmaturalists  deny  so  essential  a  doctrine— 
Dr.  Hengstenberg,  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  this  party,  and  is  the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal, 
called  the  *'  Evangelische  Kirchen  Zeitung,"  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  a  recognised  interpreter  or  organ  of  these  opinions.— 
Dr.  Neander,  also  an  eminent  professor  at  Berlin,  is  another  dis- 
tingnished  writer  of  nearly  the  same  views,  espousing  mmilar  doc- 
trines, but  ezponnding  them  in  a  moro  subdued  form,  and  in  a  milder 


Note  on  p.  182.    TA«  PUtwtt. 

Tbb  Pietists  formerly  bore  to  the  Lutheran  church  the  same  rehition 
which  the  so-called  Evangelical  portion  of  the  Church  of  England  bears 
to  the  general  community  of  that  church.  They  placed  a  greater 
stress  npon  certain  tenets  than  did  the  old  orthodox  body :  their 
influence  appears  to  have  been  at  first  beneficial,  so  long  as  Spener 
and  Franke  survived ;  but  they  soon  degenerated. 
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THE  SLAVE-TRADE  and  SLAVERY.— HISTORY  of  the 
RISE.  PH0GBE8S,  and  ACCOMPUSHMENT,  of  fita  ABOLITION  of  the 
AFRICAN  SLAVB-TBADE  by  th«  BriUsh  Parliament  By  THOMAS  CLARE- 
SON,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  PrefktoTf  Bemuka  on  tba  nbwqnent 
Abolition  of  Blateby,  and  a  Portmt  from  a  highly-approved  Picture,  recently 
painted  bj  Hehit  Room.  PutiUhtd  under  Iht  Direction  qf  the  Cexibai.  Neoeo- 
E MAKci PAT  10 H  Committee.    One  lai^  Volumo,  Octavo.  IS*. 


THE  SCRIPTURAL  CHARACTERof  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH 

CONSIDERED,  in  a  SERIES  of  SERMONS,  with  Notes  and  Uustratioiu. 
By  the  B«t.  DEBWENT  COLERIDGE,  M.A.  12i.  M. 

Thb  tarlea  of  Bannoiu,  bMrIng  the  kbora  title,  vert  wrlUan  •loIoriTal j  fnr  pfmHl.  and  m  ixmigea  at  a 
tonahrted  wholb  Tba  butbor  hAi  Adopted  thii  lum  to  ataU  hlmoetf  of  the  deretJoDA]  fnme  of  mlDd. 
pTMaiipoKd  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  In  this  qwolc*  of  oampoaltloa ;  hot  be  hAe  not  deemed  II  u  ueoHetrir 

tended;  Uiojr  niAjr,  coniequmtlj,  be  taken  ai  a  lerla  ol  Eaij'i,  or  M  the  lucoeMlre  obApten  of  a  genenJ  work. 


THE  CATHOLIC    CHARACTER  of  CHRISTIANITY;    in  a 

SERIES  of  LETTERS  to  a  FRIEND.  By  the  Rev.  FREDERICK  NOLAN. 
LL.D.,  F.B.3.,  Vioar  of  Prittlewell,  and  Author  of  Tht  SsangeHeal  Characler  <^ 
ChrUtianUy,  Ac.  Si. 


A  MANUAL  of  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES ;  or  an  Account 
of  the  Constitntion,  Miniatere,  Worahip,  Discipline,  and  Cuitoms  of  the  Early 
Chnrch ;  with  an  Introduction,  coDlwtiog  a  Omnplela  and  Chronological  Analyida 
of  the  "Worka  of  the  Anienicene  Fathers.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Augustl, 
and  other  sources.  By  the  Bev.  J.  E.  BIDDLE,  M.A.,  Anther  of  an  EnglUK- 
Latia  and  Latin-EnglUh  Dieliatarf,  Luther  and  Ml  Timti,  &e.  In  the  Preu. 

It  hu  been  the  oblect  of  the  mltv,  to  ooiuliiiot  a  Hlilorj  of  Ctarlitlu  AntlqalUea  nflloleatlr  eoploiii  end 
■mmtefotthaiieeef  theitadeDtiQdtTtDllT,  end  At  tbe  ■ente  thoo  inMnutlTe  end  Acsoeptabte  lotbe  snoAl 
'wderi  AworkpopolAr  InpolnlofitniolsnABdityle,  bat  mnteinlng  the  HibMuce  of  the  nuweHholutio 
■nd  ciptsulfe  TOlunm  of  Btnitaani,  and  embodjiog  InfonDAdoa  ooUecttd  by  piodem  dlvlan,  who  lAra 
""•MUiAtod  the  hbtoTT  and  durh  of  the  miV/  dmrch,   S— ■■ -"- 


u  evedally  9f 'foreign  aid,  to  rvmoT*  tbe  wut  irhicb  he  Ha)  doKTibcd. 
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2  FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  JOHN  W.  PAEKEE. 

THE  WORKS  OF  DOCTOR  DONNE,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's  in 
1619—1631 1  with  a  Memoir  of  hia  Life,  and  Critiisl  Notices  of  hia  'Writinga.  Bj 
HENRY  ALFORD,  M.A.,  Vicnr  of  Wymeswold,  and  late  Fellow  of  TiinitT 
College,  Cambridge.  With  a  fine  Portnut  from  an  Original  Pictiipe  by  VaioiTSt 
Six  Volumes,  Octavo.  8t  12*. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present.  By  the  Her.  WILUAM  WHEWELL,  KD.,  F.BjB.  : 
Prea.  GeoL  Society,  and  ProfeaBor  of  Cssuialr;  In  the  UniTeimtr  of  Cambii^. 
Three  Volnmee,  OcUto.  U  ^ 


THE  NEW  CBATYLUS;  or,  CONTRIBUTIONS  towards  a  more 
ACCUKATE  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE.  By  JOHN 
WILLIAll  DONALDSON,  M.A.,  FeUoff  of  Triolt;  CoUege,  Camteidge.    17*. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC,  and  Derelopement  of  the  Prindplo 
of  Truth  and  Heasoning;  in  which  a  System  of  Logi^  applicable  (o  Uonl  and 
Practical  Snhjects,  is  for  the  first  time  proposed.  By  BAHUEL  HICHABS 
BOSANQUET,  AM.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  lOi.  fid. 


The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION; 

with    an  HISTORICAL  and  LEGAL  INTRODUCTION  and  NOTEa    By 
ARCHIBALD  JOHN  STEPHENS,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Ac.         Two  Yolniae^,  SOi. 

The  IntroduotloniaenibDdlwIlnthBfinlToliiiiie,  and  eitcnda  from  ths  tnrUat  psriod at  utlKntlc hUVT 
sptottaetamilTulioDof  therelenatWilliBBiIU.;  aai  the  HbIdd  Imtilutloni,  lenun  of  luds,  ABMdir. 
tha  roynl  prengattve,  ar[(bi  and  pragTHi  of  Iha  letiidiitlvs  BaaenibUn,  prlillcgn  of  Lotdi  ud  Conuniai. 
peounlary  OT&ctloDfl,  rLdmlnlBtratloEi  of  Juttloe.  gradual  lioprovemDnCa  Ln  tbe  Uira,  Jiidlotal  poir«i  U  Ihe 
~  if  tho  Long  Parliament,  nflUoMl  dl  ... 


tlonaof  mnnbera  of  pBrUBmont  and 
the  origin,  rtm,  undpngmi  of  tha  cli 
llih  couru  of  law :  hislory  of  the  oouna  of  oqulty,  a 

CTloua  that  mre  oommllled  In  1S37.  and  of  the  aentoiooa  paiwd.  There  an  Ukewln tabls at  tbepaUle 
Income  and  Dxpcndllun  In  tho  yoir  ended  J&niu^  A,  1837^  of  tbeohqrch  nveaoest  lai^ildi  vlU  bflfaOBd 
InfoimatlDn  rglntlve  to  the  number  of  beneflnsln  neh  dlooceei  total  amount  ot  InCMIKe,  great  ud  net.  tf 
the  incnmlienU  In  each  diooeio.  alio  the  aTenffei  of  each  nqintltelj:  nnnberofeunlMlBaelidlmai! 
total  unonst  of  tbelr  illpoidB,  and  aienige  theisaf ;  elao  foni  icalea  □!  the  liuximH  o(  tlw  bOBeAcst  «>BD 
and  genealogical  taUaficm  (he  Buon  and  IhuiUhlclDgi,  to  Qwea  TlotaiU. 
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PROM  THE  PRESS  OP  JOHN  W.  PARKEB.  3 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE,  CHARACTER,  and  WRITINGS,  of 
BISeOP  BUTLER,  Author  of  Tht  Amtkgg.  By  THOMAS  BABTLETT, 
U.A.,  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Ciuiterbuiy  Cathedral,  and  Rector  of  Eiug- 
Btone,  Kent.  Dedicated,  bj  Fenniuion,  to  hie  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterborf. 
Octavo,  irith  an  original  Portrait.  13*. 


ELIZABETHAN     RELIGIOUS     HISTORY.       By     HENRY 

80AUBS,  H.A.,  Aathorof  Tht  BUtorg  itftht  RfforvMlum,  ftc  ie>. 

Tma  'WoricIilntsDdedtafiUalaiig'BclmowlsdgacI  o)uan  in  Gogllih  lltentun,  and  eqHKiBllT  In  that  which 
peculluly  coaecnu  the  Chimh  of  En^and.  Both  Ramintati  uul  Frotntml  IHiaeBlen  have  been  anentlve 
to  the  ImportABt  rdgn  of  EUBt])vtb,aDdby  njlDgtci7  little  of  eaeb  other,  bireglTonmnhivldlouioolourinfl 
to  both  the  Chnnh  end  the  Gorernmail.  The  preeRit  work  [•  maot  to  gire  everr  lesdlni  tact  Ifl  snOcknt 
deMll,  bolIoaTDH  nmieoemij  larUciiliin.  It  reuhoibom  the  aUbllihinait  of  the  Thlttj-nlne  Artlc^o, 
Inldoa,  toUuHamplon^^DartCoufataioe,  inlSM. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH  ;  its  HISTORY,  REVENUES, 
and  General  Character.  By  the  Ber.  HENBY  S0AUE9,  M.A.,  Author  of  the 
ERMttielhan  Rtliffioat  SUlorg .     AKew  Editioh.  \(t*.0<L 


•HISTORY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH ;  from  the  As- 
cension  of  Jeeiis  Christ  to  the  Coaversion  of  Conitantine.  By  the  late  EDWARD 
BURTON,  D.D.,  R^ns  Profeasor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  Gi.  Od. 


HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  REVOLUTION 

in  1688 ;  embraciog  Copious  Histories  of  the  Thirtj-Nine  Articles,  the  Translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Compilation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  THOMAS 
VOWLEB  SHORT,  D.D.    New  Edition,  in  One  huge  Vidiune.  16*. 


The  EARLY  CHRISTIANS;  their  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS, 
TRIALS  and  BUFFERINGS.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  PRIDDEN,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  **• 


HISTORY  OF  POPERY;  the  Origin,  Growth,  and  Progress  of  the 
PapiJ  Power ;  its  Political  Influence,  and  ESecta  on  Civilisation ;  Present  State  of 
the  Bamish  Church  in  Ireland  i  History  of  the  Inquisition;  and  ^>eciDiens  of 
Monkish  L^iends.  O*-  M. 
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LUTHER  and  HIS  TIMES ;  History  of  the  Kise  and  Progress 
of  the  German  Refonnation.  B7  tlie  Ilev.  J,  E.  BIDDLE,  ALA.,  Aathor  of 
Pint  Sundai/i  al  CAureA,  ** 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  in  Germany, 
Switzerlaud,  and  Great  Britain  j  and  of  ita  chief  Promotere,  0ppoe«t8,  and  "Vletinis. 
By  THOMAS  FOX.  3^  «■ 

•HISTORY  OF  MOHAMMEDANISM,  and   the  PRINCIPAL 

MOHAMMEDAN  SECTa    By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.D.  «».  6i 


*  The  CRUSADERS;  SCENES,  EVENTS,  and  CHARACTERS, 
from  the  Times  of  the  Crusades.    By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.    Two  Vola.,  1 1*. 


•  READINGS  IN  BIOGRAPHY ;  a  Selection  of  the  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Men  of  all  Nations.  4*.  Bd. 

Thi  aatga  of  thla  mnk  ta  (o  iIts  in  uoonnt  oF  tbe  Urte  of  Uw  Laoden  In  (b«  molt  Impottant  nmlnUi« 
which  history  rVDOrdfl,  from  the  tsf  ot  SnHOflbria  to  thfcl  of  Nftpoleon-  Cuv  has  heen  tokai  to  aeleet  tfuB 
m  loformttlofi  li  mort  roquLred  by  tlio  bLitoricii  siudont. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  by  the  late  LORD  TEIGN- 
MOUTH.  "With  Notes,  Seloctiona  from  hia  Works,  and  a  Memtur  of  his  NoUe 
Biographer,  by  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHARLES  WILKS,  M.A.    2  Vota,  iOt.  ed. 

Bil  WilluhJdhuwuboI  only  th*  mot  >m1ncntllii^i(t,  bn(  in  muy  reqiecta  one  of  the  tniHt  imuiknU: 
men,  of  Die  lut  ocntury  1  ud  Laui  TiiaNHOUTR'B  Memoir  of  hlmhubsenJiuCly  KcoimtAlDiieaf  tbeaM 
IntensttDg,  UutnicUte,  mi  entertaining  [ileoH  of  modem  biography. 


•  LIVES  OP  ENGLISH  SACRED  POETS.    By  R.  A.  WILL- 

HOTT,  Esq.,  Trin.  CoU.  Camb.     Now  complete,  in  Two  Volnmea,  at  4<.  8dl  eadi. 
Tbe  FiBST  Bkbiei  contains  Bn'IlLsloriciil  Sketch  of  Sacred  Poetry,  and  the  Ii*ea  of 

tho  EngllBh  Sacred  Poets  preceding  Hiltom. 

The  Second  Bexizb  commences  with  Milton,  and  brings  down  the  LiTca  to  tliat  of 

Bishop  HESsa  inclusive. 


*  LIVES    OF  EMINENT   CHRISTIANS.  By  RICHARD  B. 
HONE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  HbIgs  Owen.                       Three  Yolumee,  4i.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.                                 Vot.  IL  Vol.  ML 

ARCHBISHOP  USHEB,      BERNARD  GILPIN,  BISHOP  RIDLEY, 

DOCTOR  HAMMOND,        PHILIP  DE  MORNAY,  BISHOP  HALL, 

JOHN  EVELYN,  BISHOP  BEDELL,  The  Ho mo«48i.b  ROBERT 

BISHOP  WILSON  DOCTOR  HOBNECK.  BOYLR 
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BIBLE  BIOGRAPHY;  Histories  of  the  Lives  and  Conduct  of  the 
Principal  Cliiu-acters  of  the  OtJ  and  Nevr  TestAineat.  By  £.  FARR,  jtuOior  nf  a 
tTeiB  Venim  nf  iht  Bonk  of  Pialnu.  4i.  ed. 

BIBLE  NARRATIVE  chronologically  arranged,  in  thd  words  of  the 
authorized  VeraioD;  continaeil  by  an  Htstorical  Account  of  the  Jewish  Nation: 
and  formiDg  a.  Consecutive  Hiilor/  from  the  Cteation  of  the  World  to  the  Tenni- 
naUon  of  the  Jewish  Polity.     DedUalad  by  ptrmUiian  to  t/ie  Lord  Buhop  ef  Win- 


THE    EVIDENCE  of  PROFANE  HISTORY    to  the  TRUTH 

of  REVELATION.    Dediealed,  by  Sptcial  Permiuion,  to  her  Majettg  The  Qdekk. 
I  Graphic  IUaBtnition&  10>.  6d. 


STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  Accounts  of 
the  principal  Nations  of  Antiquity,    By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.D.  10>.  Sd. 

tamittlgD  of  thli  vprk la  to  auppiT  the  itudsat  Willi  u  DaUliM  al  the  priaeliul  emits  tn  Uia  umalaof  tbs 

cipd  nnlutloni  rBCDrdsd.  Ths  gKignpblisI  poslUim.iuitunl  praducUoni,  indprognaiof  cMUiatiDii,  In  all 
tbairntmanuKhlMuid  rapubKcn,  hsire  been  dlUgenll)' InicMigklsd,  and  their  effect  on  the  firtiuiea  o[  tha 
Mate  pointed  out.    Thni  the  phltoaaph]'  of  hlitor/  li  nude  to  Qliutnle  the  ■unrntlre  wlthont  bKemptlii;  It. 


STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  MODERN  HISTORY;  the  Rise  and 
Frogreas  of  the  principal  Eubopean  Naiioki,  their  Political  Hidory,  and  tha 
Changes  in  their  Social  Condition ;  vitb  a  History  of  the  Colonies  fbnnded  by 
Enropoans,  and  General  Progrece  of  CirilizotioD.    By  the  same  Author.    Ifti,  S4. 


•FAMILY    HISTORY    OP   ENGLAND.    Bj  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
OLEIG,  M.A,    With  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTBATIONa     3  VoU.,  6i,  M,  each. 

Twm  main  pnrpoM  of  the  Fakiilt  Hibiobv  dv  ] 

(felutilir^itHiildlo  ooinddei  nsmelf,  lo  i 

Inttnttliif  ud  Mnn^ng.   Forthli  purpcoe, tl 

tetuee  In  tba  detail  of  eioita,  vhloh  not  only  conn;  In  the  mind  ol  the  rMder  ■  Tirld  pi 

hnl  lodnoe  him  to  uine  from  effecU  to  tbeir  ounce.    WhUe  the  pbUon^T  v'U'toiTi  tlH 

tnibl,  it  It  taught  In  a  msoner  aaloolated  to  tiMlT  lM(t>  Toonc  *Dd  dd.  byanirdiDg  to 

•rapatorvaeotloD)  to  the  otliar,  matter  that  itlnuidoielta*,  while  It  <mBTeja«ORndmoi 


A  HISTORY  OF  LONDON;  the  Progress  of  its  Institutions;   the 
Mannera  and  Castoms  of  its  People.    By  CHARLES  MACKAY.  7>. 

0*  the  HlitoTlH  or  London  which  h*Jt  hitherto  apptued,  nme  hare  been  too  Tolninliioiu  and  cotUf  for 
the  Eneral  rMder,  and  other*  too  eiclorively  addrcaeed  to  the  cltlnn,  the  antlinarlau,  or  the  tnTdlar. 
'The  Dhject  of  (he  pnesot  Volorne  1>  to  fnmiah  In  a  tunglhle  tonn,  and  at  a  nnall  prioe,  •  geoeral  and  popular 
•lairaf  thelwotcuaot  clvlUlUlon.  and  of  the  origin  and  pn^reBOf  thoMerenUThlohhaTenlsedLondon 
to  III  [II 111111  Importanoe.  The  irDil.hinnTac,  laDotoooBaed  toahlatoTTOl  etenla.bBt  nontaJnairajihla 
leraandODitomiot  the  people,  thidt  ^OTts  Ud  piHImee,  at  dUhnnt  petlodi,  and  the 
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GERMANY,  BOHEMIA,  and  HUNGARY,  visited  in  1837-  By 
the  Bot.  G.  B.  GLEia,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Bofftl  HoapiUl,  Chelaea.  Thne 
Volnmes,  Foat  Octavo.  II.  11*.  Bd. 

Tm  prlndpil  dtalgn  dI  tbli  wotk  i>  la  give  aoms  uooitnt  at  tfag  >lat«  <rf  ncMr  u  II  now  eziitB  In  Bg- 

a  W^  portloD  oF  0«tdui7,  wharo  tho  loclqj  condLtlon  oi  Iho 
ud  mlUbu;  gatobUshmenU.  Attrutail  hii  HtUDllon.    CpoQ  tba 

to  Pnudo,  tovardfl  which  tbo  «yu  of  tho  n^t  of  Europo  cm  st  prwml  uudooaiy  tiuimi'  isai  iu>  ffKW 
iaign  WIS  ro  obtain  and  mmmualcate  laformatlaD.  mpeotlng  coontrlea  into  whJoh  fair  WwpirrfiTTii  av 
ucustomed  to  paDotrate,  ITeDoe  a  loisa  portion  of  faia  tour»  both  In  Bt^isnlA  vid  Hungary,  wmt  p^tmimfd 
OD  foot ;  and  tho  s«|ualntiuioa  which  he  was  Ihueby  ensbled  W  form  vlth  all  lauki  u>d  omditiana  & 
(tta  peopU,  wu  at  one*  nure  InUmale  and  mon  famUlar  than  ooutd  haTa  taken  plaoa  had  be  tasnllK 
br  B  more  ufual  mode  of  oonTefBBce.  Bo  lookod  Into  tho  cottage  al  woU  aa  the  palace,  and  bB  ha*|lTBi 
MDM  aooonnt  of  both. 


GERMANY;  the  SPIRIT  of  her  HISTORY,  LITERATURE, 

SOCIAL  CONDITION,  and  NATIONAL  ECONO&IY;  iUnstrated  bj  Botmaea 
to  hor  FhTBical,  Honl,  und  Political  Statiatica,  and  hy  Comparison  with  other 
Countriee.    Br  BIBSET  HAWKINS,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.B.a,  Ice.  lOi.  AdL 


TREVES ;  SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  CITY  of  TREVES,  and  of  it> 

ROMAN  AHCHITECTUEAL  REMAINS.  From  the  Qermaa.  of  ■WTTTTEN- 
DACEL  Edited,  with  NOTES,  hy  DAWSON  TURNER,  ;^.,  and  iUaatnted 
from  Drawings  mode  on  tho  spot  OcteTo.   UTtar^  Bta^ 


RESEARCHES  IN  BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  and  CHALD.SA; 

forming  part  of  the  Labonra  of  tha  Euphratea  EzpeditioD,  and  ptORtlud  triik  Om 
$ancti<m  qf  Uu  Right  Hon.  Iht  Preiidmt  qf  Iht  Board  (^  Cmfrot  By  ■WIIJJAM 
AINBWORTH,  F.G.a,  P.E.G.e.    "With  lUDCtrationa,  Maps,  &a  IB*.  M, 


TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  in  EGYPT  and  SINAI;  including 
a  Visit  to  Mount  Horeh,  and  other  localittea  of  the  Exodnt  j  Translated.  Cor- 
rected, and  Abridged  from  the  French  of  ALEXANDER  DUMAS.  Br  a 
BIBLICAL  STUDENT.  a.  ni 


'  THREE  WEEKS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  LEBANON.     W 
manjr  Engravinga.  3, 

UiTTtaTolumeftoDi  tho  TrSTolTBr'a  nolea.   D«criptloiia  of  Baalbeo,  Brtrool,  Damletta,  Jaih.  Jmwd 
lamlah,  and  other  plant,  axe  blooded  wiUi  remaika  upon  tba  naUTia,  Ihelnddentaor  tbDjooTDer  and 
aBdrefleotlonawhlot  natiuallr  ooeor  Id  a  ClajTman  In  ln>*ellln(  thnugh  the  Holj  I^^^ 


NOTES  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS ;  by  the  late  Hon.  F.  J.  SHORE, 

Judge  of  tha  (SrilConrt  and  Criminal  Session*  of  Purmkhabad.  STola,  Mm. 

Thi  IMU  and  opiBlooa  oootoliied  hi  thla  Worit  »w  the  raaolt  irf  mon  than  afleen  ««•  r^d«™  In  T««t_ 
and  WM  hi  h^>ltf  rf  lioaa  goqmmnlaatton,  hoth  M,«,  and  omstal,  with  all  cUa«  (rf  the  MaU^ 

l„g,t,.r.a.i.COOl^lc 
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SCOTLAND;  SKETCHES  of  its  COASTS  and  ISLANDS,  and 
of  tba  ISLE  ot  MAN ;  descriptiTe  of  the  Scenei?,  and  illuBtrativo  of  the  progressiva 
Bevolptiua  in  the  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  those  Regions.  By  LORD 
TEiaNMOUTH,  M.P.  a  Vols.,  with  Maps,  21,. 

THE  WEST  INDIES;  the  Natural  and  Physical  History  of  the 
Coloniee;  and  the  Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants,  before 
uid  after  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  By  SIB  ANDREW  HALIJDAY, 
K.H.,  M.D.,  P.B  A.E.,  40.  T\r,th  Maps,  10,.  fli 


NEW  ZEALAND;  an  Account  of  the  Position,  Extent,  Soil  and 
Climate,  Natural  Productions  and  Native  Inhabilanis  of  New  Zealand,  with  re- 
ference to  British  Colonization.    With  Qiarts  and  lUustrattons.  4«.  6d. 


TWO  YEARS  AT  SEA:  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Swan  River 
and  Van  Diemen's  l4Uid ;  thenc^  to  varions  ports  of  Indib  With  Noteo  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Bnnnan  Empire,  and  of  the  Services  and  Bufferings  of  the  Mis- 
Bionaries  in  that  Country.    By  JANE  ROBEBTa  With  Engravinfis,  fl». 


MUNGO  PARK;  his  LIFE  and  TRAVELS:  with  an  Account  of 
Us  Death,  6om  the  JOURNAL  of  I8AAC0,  the  snbstance  of  later  Discoveries 
relalive  to  his  lamented  Fate,  and  the  TermiDation  of  the  Niger.  2f .  Od. 


CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS;    his    LIFE,    VOYAGES,    and 
DISCOVERT  of  the  NEW  WORLD.    With  Engraving*  B«.  M. 


CAPTAIN  COOK;  his  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES:   with  an 
Account  of  IHtciuni'a  Island,  and  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  Engravings.  2i.  Bd. 


NARRATIVE  of  the  EXPEDITION  to  GREENLAND,  sent  by 
order  vf  the  KINO  of  DENMARK,  in  SEARCH  of  the  LOST  COLONIES ;  with 
the  Chart  completed  by  the  Expedition.  Puhlished  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Atjul  OograiAiml  SoeiHy  ^-  ^■ 


NEW  POCKET  GUIDE  to  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS;  con- 
taining D«eoripUon*,  from  penonal  knowledge,  of  evejything  worth  seeing  or 
knowing,  within  Twenty-five  Miles  of  the  Metn^lis ;  enlivened  with  Biograf>hical 
»pd  other  Anecdoteo,  connected  by  History  or  Tradition  with  the  Places  described. 
With  a  Map  of  the  Environs.    By  JOHN  H.  BRADY,  F.B.A.a  7»- 

l„g,t,.,.a.i.C.OOt^lC 


S  FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  JOHN  W.  PARKEB. 

THE  DOMESTIC  GARDENER'S  MANUAL;  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  Practical  Gardening,  on  FliiloeoplucBl  Principles;  to  which  ia  ftdded,  ■ 
Natd&alis't'b  Kalgksab,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Operationa  of  Forcing, 
including  tbo  Cnltnro  of  Vines  in  Pots.  Bj'  JOHN  TOWIGRS,  C.M.ILS.  SecSDd 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  One  large  Yolnme,  OctaTO,  13i^ 


chllSj  wrlllcn- 

M  ban  t,  vcrf  dinrmt 
fMdonal  gordent 


MUSICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  CRITICISM;  bang 
a  General  Sorvej  of  Hosic  from  the  earliest  Period  («  the  Present  Time.  Bj 
QEOBGE  HOGARTH.    A  tiM  aad  tnlarged  tiUlion,  in  Tw>  Folumtt,        10*.  M 


LECTURES  on  ASTRONOMY,  delivered  at  KING'S  COLLEGE, 
Undon,  by  the  Hcv.  HENRY  M08ELEY,  M. A.,  F.R.8.,  Professor  of  Natnral  Philo- 
sopby  and  Aatronom;  in  that  Institution.  'Wiih  numerous  IllastrfttioDB.    S*.  td. 


•MECHANICS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS.    By  PROFESSOR 

MOSELEY,  of  King's  College,  London.    A  Now  Edition,  coirected  and  improred. 
With  nnmerona  EngraTings.  ^t.  6dL 


A  MANUAL  OF   CHEMISTRY,  by  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S., 
Prof.  Chem.  B.L,  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint  aot. 

AiTHDuaH  ThrM  Edltlou  of  tbo  JfmiuD  tf  amlitrr  1ut>  ilrMd;  ■PlH»d,  tba  pravt  nuir  <»  »» 
(Idsnd  uauEVwiuk.  It liubao&alnHat wholly r*-milt<n!  emTthlug onr uid  impmtanl In Ih* Sdon 
botli  In  Engllth  ind  FoitlfD  Wcvki,  hu  bcni  embodledi  tud  It  otxiund*  in  nfonnoM  to  AutbotHis, 


AN    INTRODUCTION   TO    THE    STUDY  OP   CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHY !  bring  a  prepat^tory  View  of  the  Forces  which  concur  to  tba 
Production  of  Chemical  Phenomena.  By  J.  FREDERIC  DANIELL,  F.IL8. 
Professor  of  ChamiBtry  in  King's  College,  London;  and  Lecturer  on  CfaemiMry 
and  Geology  in  the  Hon,  East  India  Cconpany's]  Military  8 
and  Author  of  MUt^ahgieal  Ettag: 
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•  A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS;  their  Nature,  Habits,  and 
Inatineto.  By  EDWAED  STANLEY,  D.D.,  F.L.a,  Lord  Biahop  of  Nonrichi 
Pmident  of  tbe  LinnteAn  Bocietj,   Two  YoIb,,  nithEngTaviiig*.  ?'• 


BRITISH   SONG  BIRDS;    Popular  Desoriptiona  and  Anecdotes  of 
the  BongsUn  of  the  Groves.    By  NEVILLE  WOOD.  7». 


OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL    PATHOLOGY.      By  GEORGE 

FRECKLETON,  M.D.,  Canlftb.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  ColL  of  PhyaiclMU.        7* 


•POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY;  familiar  Explanations  of  interesting 
Facte  connected  with  the  Strnctnre  and  Functions  of  Animala,  and  porticnlarly  of 
Man.    By  PERCEVAL  B.  LORD,  M.B.    Many  EngTBTingB.  7«.  Gd. 

To  tnoa  tLe  BngeroT  Qod  Id  the  wonuor  creatiini.  to  coiuldat  "tho  wondnt  ttant  He  d«th  unongit  tbe 
cUldno  or  nun,"  tau  ever  iKen  m  »iiroeotlhe  pumt  and  noUeM  (nUScathm,— that  moral  grallflcullon 
irtilEb  a  nU-hvned  mind  natnnllf  oipeHcnets  Id  nmtanplating  InflnlM  Poirer  wetUng  oat  (he  iltcUUa  of 
Infinite  GoDdDflHd. — that  intelledual  aadafaetlDn  whieb  atbenda  npee  our  being  allowed. 
oomprebeoid  iome  snail  part  of  ttao  dealfne  of  InJlnils  Wisdom. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LIMITS,  with  its  Applications;  namely, 
Tho  Eirat  Three  Sectioiu  of  Newton— Conic  Sectiona— The  DifTerential  Cahnilus. 
By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  WnEWELL,  B.D.,  &o.  &«. 


THE     MECHANICAL    EUCLID.      By    the    Rev.  WILLIAM 

VHEWELL,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge.  6*.  6d, 


AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIFFERENTIAL  and 
INTEGRAL  CALCULn&  By  the  Rev.  T.  O.  HALL,  MjL,  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics, Kiog's  College,  London.  12t.  Sd. 


LECTURES  upon  TRIGONOMETRY,  and  the  APPLICATION 

of  AlflEBRA  to  GEOMETRY.    Second  Edition,  corrected.  -Js.  M. 


DYNAMICS,  or  a  TREATISE  on  MOTION;  to  which  is  added,  a 
BHORT  TREATISE  on  ATTRACTIONa  By  SAMUEL  EARN6HAW,  M.A., 
of  Bt.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Octavo,  with  many  Cuts.  U*. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OP  POPULAR  SCIENCE;  complete  in  Pour 
large  Volumes,  Octavo.  £2  ISi. 

niimrkfanUibivtheRiaenlnadarwIthtiOpuIariiidooiiiiMtedTlawtof  llie aeliul prcgreH ud aoDdlUoB 
of  tbe PhTitoal Sidence*, bolb at  boma and abnad.  TbeUesluinlca]  Arta,  Diet<UoChaiiiaii7,ihe  atrneton 
Dt  the  Earth,  BMtrtoltr,  OalnBlmi,  OM,Beat,Ll^t,  MapMtlm.tba  HathonBtlcal  Sclenna,  PhiliMopblcal 
Jiutmmenta,  Rain,  Btcvm,  the  Cometarj  Sjvtam.  Tidea,  Volcano^*,  ^c,  have,  among  maujr  otbm.  b»u 
derekiped  (n  Drigliial  oomnmnicDtioIU  «nd  dlunialDni,  abounding  In  Ibe  frohott  liu>ti,  tbe  mo«t  nxmt 
dlKOveriia,  ad  tbe  tatiBt  lBte11l|«DDe,  whkh  an  Indef^Ugiible  examination  of  tbe  piodDoU  of  BoleDtUo 
Beacarcb.  at  btnno  and  abroad,  liu  been  able  tofajtilAh. 

T)i»8olauaaotA*mj>oiiT,  CHiiii>TaT,udaiou)ST,  arecomjvahenelTelT,  butpepnlail;,  tnatodin  a 
MtlM  <rf  PVm,  fomlDg  lainlu  and  oOD^rta  CowlM  on  thOM  NTwal  Sntfjeoti. 
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THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

oomprisiiig  Deacriptioiu,  Popular  and  PraatioJi  of  tlie  most  imporUnt  PhiliMO^neal 
Instmments,  their  Hiatofy,  NktoM  and  Ueeg  (  with  oomplete  elncidUiaaB  vt  tbe 
Sciencea  to  which  thej  rwpectivelj  appertain.  Dedicated,  hf  pennisaioii,  to  the 
LordBiihopofSaliibm?.    Bf  CHASLES  TOMLINBON.  !«(.  K 

Ih  Ihliworii  ostian  pnmilnent  iBlJeBti  ban  been  i^ecled  with  wMch  It  beboTM  0*07 oiw  te  li*  aequBliiM: 

tbsBuome'er.sndTeniler;  tha  Brdiometcr,  Iha  Qjfnnneter !  theTnnlBg-Fatfc.MnlcalOluaMaiid  Muriu 
teamUX  i  *■»  CompHi ;  tba  Prism,  tlia  Telooops,  ud  the  BaB-Olii].  Tta«e  nl^aEU,  mui  Uym  Id  Imwnrtlm 
nMUUiliiii'wlthUH],  «etre»t«dor«laiulirdTi  u aln  thalr tviiUpatlaii  t«  Sdcnec,  Art,  and  IndnaiT. 


•  READINGS  in  SCIENCE ;  familiar  EXPLANATIONS  of  Appoir- 
Biicei  and  Frinoipln  in  NATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY.  WOh  many  Engmingi.  it. 


•  EASY  LESSONS  IN  MECHANICS :  with  Fanulinr  lUustnttioDs  of 

Uia  Pnctical  AppUcation  of  Mecbanical  Prindples.  Si. 


THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN;  or  Fibular  Illustrations  of  the  Structure 
uid  Functions  of  the  Humaa  Body.    Edited  by  T.  a  GIETIN.         it.  M 

"  I  un  fartnllr  and  vtadeiftiUT  midi  I" 


•MINERALS  AND  METALS;  their  Natural  History  and  Uses  in 
the  Arts  t  irith  AocouDts  of  Hinea  aad  Mining.  Engnvinga,  it.  td. 


Pahiuui  h  wa  an,  tnm  om  ttltbat  jttn,  vith  Iha  nilau  utlolM  n 

parpoanot  att  imd  ccanforl,  tlieiutDn  --■  --        -  -  -- 

Itaar  ■»  obMoed,  ue  oomtaitMnlj  Ut 


•  OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.A., 

Frpfeeaor  of  Mathematics,  King's  Coll^;e^  London.    With  Cuts.  VU. 


•  The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.     With  many  Engravings.     New 
EsiTioif,  Enlarged  aad  Improved.  iu 

Fiia  principle*  of  thb  bantHnI  Mid  Importaal KleBdc  ira ex^alD«4  Id  kolMr  uil  ilmpla  muDS,  iom(* 
randeiiha  uquUthn  at  tham  «impuMi<ul7  «ir.  imd  the  eumple*,  *tian  poarible,  w*  nbaslad  fivn  ov 
MB  wfld  Romn,  at  (nm  thcueciDltintcdlniUgirdauorflelds. 


THE  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  abridged  from 
tlM  PHtuiptti  of  PalUlMi  Emmmf  by  Profewor  WAYLAIiD,  D.D.  Si.  Sol 


•  MANUAL  of  INSTRUCTION  in  VOCAL  MUSIC,  cWefly  whh 
a  Tie*  to  P8ALU0D Y.    By  JOHN  TUBNBB,  ^  4. 

l„g,t,.,.a.i.C.OOt^lC 
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THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  FRIAR;  Trctbs  and  Fictiosh 
of  tbe  JUtDOL,  Aem^  By  SIR  FBANCI3  PALaBAVE,  K.H.,  Eoeper  of  th« 
Becoida  of  the  Tceunry'of  Ber  Uajest; 'a  Ezohequer.  &t. 


LETTERS  of  EMINENT  PERSONS;  selected  and  Illustrated, 
and  with  an  Introdnotioa,  Critical  and  Anecdotioal,  by  R,  A.  WILLUOTT,  Ttinitjr 
CoIL  Cambk     Antlior  of  the  IAvm  of  BrilitA  Sacred  PotU.  7«.  9d. 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS;  or,  THE  RECORDS  OP  A  VILLAGE 

BECTOBY.  St.  M. 

Tub  Rktiuii  TunnuAK.  |  Tbi  Villiob  Scuoolmabtbr.  |  Thi  DisEiinD  Win, 
Tub  Fajiuv  tx  thb  Hau;  ob,  Psidb  and  Potott. 


READINGS  in  NATURAL  THEOLOGY;  or,  the  Testimony  of 
Natnra  to  ttio  Bung,  PerfectionB,  and  Gorenunent  of  Ood.     B7  the  Bev.  H. 


•READINGS  in  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE;  containing 
choice  Speoimeiu  of  the  Works  of  tbe  best  English  Writers,  from  IiObp  Bacok 
to  the  Present  Tima  With  Biographical  Bketchee  of  the  Writers,  and  Ekats  on 
the  Pboobesb  of  Enoliir  Litebatckb,  A:  Gd. 

THnTDltunalilDtendsd  totimibh  the gen«nl rodct  with  tiuiie raluable  tsntAaaaai  EngUsh  preM oampo- 
■Itlim.  Tlwy  an  taktii  tram  ttaa  vorkt  of  ihoM  wrlMn  irho  liave  cbleBj  detcrmtoed  tbs  atrlo  of  our  ptme 
Utentiin,udu«iuttoii1f  In  tbomelTeiiutniotiveuideiitcrtBlnliifibat  irealBof  sufldent  TwieC;ri*^*>' 
■mplaleiifUi,  to  noderllic  reader  fuDiUu  Willi  UiabsaaUceuidtheiicCBUufUMOIIliBTdiloiuinllcM. 


•  READINGS  IN  POETRY;  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  best 
EngliBh  Poets,  fhnn  Spenser  to  tlie  preoent  times ;  with  Specimens  of  the  American 
Poets ;  Notices  of  the  Writers ;  and  Esplanatorj'  Notes.  4<.  6d. 

X  HAmiAL  of  Poetr7,  ennprUoff  llie  ffmu  of  tbo  itandard  EngllBfa  Poota.  Can  hu  been  taken  (0  Kleot 
mob  tfeoM  and  initiii  la  beat  QlnitnlG  tha  i^le  of  Ike  napeodTe  Antbon  1  and  It  ii  KiaToiilr  neoeuuj'  to 
■dd>  that  lonipiilODa  attaatloa  ba>  been  paid  to  tbe  moral  cbanuter  of  tbe  oitraole. 


UNIVERSAL  MYTHOLOGY ;  an  Account  of  the  most  important 
Mythological  Bystens,  their  Origin  and  Connexion.  By  the  Rev.  SENET 
CHEIBTKIAS,  St.  John's  ColL,  Cuub.  ■;,. 

Taa  MjrtholiiBTof  OraeoeBBd  Roma  bai  bllbetto  been  atndled  almoat  eiFiiulinl7>  tbongb  nelthtr  Ibamoet 
ImportaDt,  nor  the  moat  Intenatlng.  The  ayiteTTiB  of  the  Eatt  and  of  tbe  NorUi,  ol  ^(^(  and  of  Chtna, 
vDuld  bftT*  Ultutrated  tbe  Greek  and  Soman  feblei,  have  cleared  up  tbeli  dliBcultlea,  and  explained  Ihali 
allevoilce.  *  *  *  *  Thlaotjeotbii been sttenytwllB  the prwwilwwfc. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  PORTFOLIO ;  a  Periodical  Work  comprisiog 
Fapera  illuBtrotiye  of  the  prindpal  features  in  the  ScboUstic  ufd  Social  System  of 
theUniveraity;  Notices  of  the  meet  Eminent  Characters  it  has  prodoeed  ;  Gleaninga 
from  the  ManuflcriplB  in  the  Beveral  libraries ;  and  Contribntiona  in  Original  lite- 
ratore  by  contemporary  Members.  It  also  contains  deacriptive  aocoonts  of  the 
piint^pal  Bnildings  in  Cambridge,  their  origin,  hUlory,  and  pmpweB,  acoompMiied 
by  numerona  Etchings,  executed  by  Lewis,  Imcb,  G.  Cooke,  and  other  enunenl 
Artists.    In  Farts,  at  5*.  each. 


DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  EUMENIDES  OF  ^SCHYLUS, 

with  the  Greek  Teit,  and  Cridcal  Remarks.  From  theOennanof  MULLEB.  Ot-Sd, 


THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 

for  the  Use  of  School*  and  Students.    By  the  Eev.  H.  P.  COOKESLEY.        7*. 


THE   AULULARIA    of   PLAUTUS,    with    Notes   by    JAMES 
HILDYARD,  M-A,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrjsti  College  Cambridge.  7*.  W. 


SCHLEIERMACHER'S    INTRODUCTIONS    TO    THE 

DIALOGUES  of  PLATO  i  translated  from  the  German,  by  WILIJAH  DOB> 
SON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Ito.  ttd. 


ADRIAN,  a  Tale  of  Italy,  in  Three  Cantos;  with  the  STAR  OF 
DESTINY,  and  other  Poena.    By  HENRY  COOK,  Esq.  7*.  »i 


THE    BRITISH    MONTHS,    a    Poem,    in     Twelve    Parts.      By 
RICHARD  HANT,  D.D.,  Lord  IMshop  of  Down  and  Connor.        2  Vols^  9*. 


THE  STORY  of  CONSTANTINE;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
TH0MA8E.HANKINS0N,  M.  A.,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  li.  6rf.  Also 
by  the  same  Author,  the  fallowing  Seatokiaw  Prize  Poems  : 

ETHIOPIA  STRETCHING  FORTH  HER  HAND.      U  6d. 

JACOB,  la.        ISHMAEL,  U  PAUL  AT  PHILIPPI,  &. 


THE   SATIRES   and   EPISTLES   of    HORACE,  interpreted  by 
DAVID  HUNTER,  E*j.,  M.A.  U  M 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF    LIVING;   by    HERBERT  MAYO, 
F.R.a,  S^oT  Sai:geai)  of  the  Middlesex  BospiteL  8*.  Si. 


umotCoawn-  I  ConMltiitlona  ud  Ageii  |  Edoc^on  of  GliHi  Bpl- )  OtBiTKma. 
TDTIOR!  Tampenmaili  antheSodal  Relatloiuor  '  nalCumturc:  EietcUb  Of  CutrHwa. 
Babll;  Dlitbeali.  Food.  proper  for  Adolta)  for        Of  Aiaiod  Cliuti. 

Or  Diounoit:  Adip-         OIEJt»u:iUiEiercin    the  Aged.  HiALTHDfUtHo;  Bdt- 

tMloaofSMIodlffaceat  j  oIBo:r>l  od  UiePbfiical  |     Of  Bliu.  I  oontrol;  MsoUl  Cultnn. 


MANAGEMENT  of  the  ORGANS  of  DIGESTION  in  HEALTH 

dad  DISEASE,  by  the  Author  of  the  preceding  work.  Ci.  Sd, 


THE  FAMILY  HAND-BOOK,  or  PRACTICAL  INFORMA- 
TION in  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY)  inclading  Caokei7,  HouMhold  Hanagement, 
and  all  other  Subjects  connected  with  the  Health,  Comfort,  and  Expenditure  of  a 
Family,     With  Choice  Beceipta  and  Valoable  Hints.  0'< 


THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  FRIEND;  a  MANUAL  of  PRACTI- 

CAL  ADVICE  and  INSTRUCTION  to  Young  Femalea  on  their  entering  upon 
the  Duties  of  Life  after  quitting  School.     By  a  LADY.  3t,  M. 


A  DAILY  PRAYER  BOOK,  for  Fauimes  and  Schools;  arranged 
&om  the  Servicei  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  after  the  Form 
and  Order  of  Morning  and  Evening  Fniyer.  By  J.  T.  BARRETT,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Attleborough,  Norfolk.  If.  Od. 


A  MANUAL  OF  FAMILY  PRAYER;  comprising  Three  Weekly 
Couisea  of  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion.  With  Collects  for  the  Feotts  and 
Fasta.    By  the  Rev.  A.  HORSFALI^  tf.A.  3i. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PRIVATE  PRAYER,  for  Members  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  JOHN  A.  BOI^TEB,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
lord  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne.  2>. 


SACRED  MINSTRELSY;    a  COLLECTION  of  the  FINEST 

BACRED  ftfUSIC,  by  the  best  Masters,  arranged  as  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  &c., 
and  Chonisea ;  and  with  accompaniments  for  the  I^ano-Forte  or  Oi^an.  Two  Hand- 
Bome  FoUo  Volumes,  price  3/.  2*.  Half-honnd,  or  in  Nes.  I.  to  XXIV.,  at  W.  dd 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  of  the  EUCHARIST. 

The  Scriptural  Atgnment  coOBidered.    By  THOMAS   TUBTON,   D.D.,   B*giii« 
Prof,  of  Div.  in  die  Univenity  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborongh.    Si;  6± 


A  LIFE  of  ARISTOTLE,  including  s  (Mtical  Discusaon  of  some 
Questions  of  Literal;  Uiatory  connected  irith  bis  Works.  By  J.  W.  BLAKES- 
ZiEY,  H.A.,  FeUow  of  Thoity  CoUcge,  Cunbridge.    OctaYO.  B*.  Sd. 


TRADITION  UNVEILED:  a  candid  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency 
of  the  Doctrines  advocated  in  tha  Oxftrd  Tracts.  By  the  Rev.  BADEN  POWELL, 
H.A.,  F.RK,  Saviliau  PMfeasor  of  Geomett?  in  the  University  «f  Ox&ai.      S*. 


The  CONNEXION  of  NATURAL  and  DIVINE  TRUTH  ;  or,  the 
Principle  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  considered  as  sabeervient  to  Theology.  By 
the  Rev.  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  of  Oriel  CoUeg^  Savilian  I 
of  Geometry  in  the  Uolversi^  of  Oxford. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY  consideretl  chiefly  with  Kference  to  Lokd 
BnocoHAH'i  DiicovBsz  on  that  subject.  By  the  Very  Rev.  T.  TURTON,  D.D., 
Begius  PnrfesBor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Petet^ 
borough.  Sc 


CUDWORTH  ON  FREEWILL  i  Edited  from  the  Original  MS.,  and 
vrith  Notes,  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Chapltun  of  King's  ColL,  London.     3*. 


ORIGINAL  FAMILY  SERMONS;  hy  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY  COTEMPORARY  DIVINES  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCn. 
Fivo  Volumes,  at  A*.  6iL  each. 


The  BOOK  of  the  FATHERS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

with  the  Spirit  of  their  Writings.  9t.  $d. 

tf  li  tna  tha  wrltlogi  of  thiwi  ma,  KffeotIouteI:r  nod  lBM(\jatj\iA  Uie  ■■Filha*  gf  ths  CbHrch,"  thai 
tttMunaOf  thDoght,  of  monllt;,  of  docUina,  tnd  ol  Uitorial  fictt,  hare  beoi  Onim  by  nMiOMdiBg  ufa*. 
»  •  *  *  TbenueTiriotuaiuHwhjUie  worki,  uideteu  the  iuiliie».af  Ui*Bul7P*lha«,an  ilmort 
unknown  to  mAU j  Chrlatluia.  *  *  •  *  To  ProUsUot  rsiden,  one  ^nat  cfttda^  perbip*  tbemost  pownfoL 
eraU.oiliU.uidUutb.  lliecomiptlaHlntrodiiead  Into  the  Ronun  Olholle  Chuch.tn  lUarifi*,  en  Uk 
pntandod  liuli  of  thdrinthorl^  i  tb«  Icgcods  Hid  mlnclo,  lnteipi^it«d  irllh  tbe  nunUTH  «f  thAUrd 
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THE   EDUCATIONAL  ECONOMY   of  ENGLAND.     By  the 

ReT.JAHEBSHBRGOLDBOONE.Miimterof  St.  John's,  Paddington.   3*.  Gd. 


CONSIDERATIONS  on  PHRENOLOGY   in   connexion  with  an 
JnteUectwO,  Ifonl,  sod  Bdlgiou  Edncatioa.  Bf  the  Rev.  J.  8.  HODGSON,  M.A. 


PRINCIPLES    OF   ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 
Bj  tho  Rev.  PROFESSOR  WHEWELI^  F.R.a  S*. 


A  DISCOURSE    on   the    STUDIES   of  the  UNIVERSITY    of 

CAMBRIDOa    Br  tho  Hot.  PROFESSOR  SEDGWICK.  4r. 


The  STUDY  of  MATHEMATICS  conducive  to  the  Developenient  of 
the  iDtcllectnal  Powen.    By  the  Rev.  PROFESSOR  OHEVALLIER.     1(.  ed. 


•EDUCATION  AND    TREATMENT  OP  CHILDREN;    the 

Molhtr'M  Book,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Farenta  and  Tetnib&tB,  a*.  Od, 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  and  the  MEANS  of  IMPROVING 
IT.    By  the  Rev.  T.  V.  8H0ET,  D.D.  U. 


SELECT  BOOKS  FOB  CHILDREN. 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  on  the  LORD'S 
PBA Y  ER.     By  a  LADY.     1*. 

BABY     BALLADS    and     NURSERY 
HYMNa     By  a  LADY.     \t. 

PRETTY       LESSONS       for      GOOD 

CHILDREN;    with   same   Euy  LeBBom  in 
I.>tiii.     By  SABA  COLERIDGE.    2i. 

EASY  POETRY  for  CHILDREN;   se- 
leeted  by  a  Lady.     1*.  Od. 

EAST  GRAMMAR  for  CHILDREN. 
By  a  Lady.    94. 

SIMPLE     TALES     for     CHILDREN. 
With  many  Cuts.     1*. 


THE    CHILD'S    GUIDE    TO  GOOD 

BREEDING,  founded  on  CbriEtioD  Friueiides. 
By  Mn.  HABSHALL.    2i.  6A 

THE  FIRST  HE.    By  the  same.   6rf. 
THE  nRST  THEFT.  Bj  the  some.  tW. 
ANNETTE  MOWBRAY;    or,  Conver- 
■atioiu  with  Huuk     By  the  oamo.    3*. 

THE  OTOLEN  CHILD;  a  Tale.  By 
CHARLOTTE  ADAJttS.    !«.  OA 

THE  DEAF  and  DUMB  BOY;  a 
Trie.  By  the  E«T.  W.  FLETCHER.  With 
Cat*.    3^6^ 

•  INSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS, 
With  cms,   U 
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